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PART ONE 


The Marquise of 
the Angels 




CHAPTER i 


“Nounou,” inquired Angelique, “why did Gilles de Retz kill so many 
children?” 

“To please the devil, my child. Gilles de Retz, the Ogre of Machccoul, 
wanted to be the mighticst lord of his day. His casde was chock-full of 
retorts and pliials and cauldrons brimming with scarlet broths and fearful 
vapours. The devil demanded that the heart of a little child be offered 
him as sacrifice. That’s how his crimes began. And terrified mothers 
would point to the black turrets of Machecoul, around which the ravens 
circled continually, the dungeons were so full of innocent corpses.” 

“Did he eat them all?“ asked Madeion, Angelique’s little sister, in a 
trembling voicc. 

“Not all of them, he couldn’t have,” answered the nurse. 

Bcnding over the stewing-pot in which the bacon and cabbage were 
cooking, shc stirred the soup in silence for some moments. Hortensc, 
Angelique and Madeion, the three daughters of the Baron de Sance de 
Monteloup, waited anxiously for the rest of the story, their spoons arrested 
in niid-air beside their bowls. 

“He did worsc,” continucd the nurse at last in a bitter tone. “First he 
would send for a poor little mite, who would cry piteously for his 
motlicr. The lord rcclining on his bed would revel in the child’s terror. 
Then he’d have the child hung on the wall by a sort of bracket that 
squeczed liis ehest and neck and almost stranglcd him, but not enough to 
kill him. The child would struggle like a strung-up fowl, with choking 
scrcams and eyes bulging out of his head, tili he turned blue. And the vast 
hall resoundcd with the laughtcr of cruel men and the groans of the little 
victim. Thcn Gilles de Retz had him taken down, sat liim on liis knees, 
propped the little angcl’s head against his ehest, and talked to him gently, 
reassuringly. 

“All this wasn’t in earncst, he would cxplain. They’d only wanted to 
have fun, but now it was over. The child would have sweetmeats, a soft 
feather-bed, a satin costume like a little page. The child trusted him. A 
light of joy glistened in his tearful cyes. Then suddenly the lord would 
plunge a dagger into his throat. 

“But even more frightful,” the nurse went on, “was what happened to 
the very young girls he kidnapped.” 
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“What did he do to thern?” asked Hortense. 

At that momcnt, old Guillaume, who had been sitting in a comer of the 
fire-place scraping a carrot of tobacco, intervened, grumbling into his 
yellow beard: 

“Hold your tongue, old madwoman! I’ve been through the wars and 
yet you manage to make even my stomach turn with your nonsense.” 

Big Fantine Lozier veered round to face liim angrily. 

“Nonsense !\ . . Easy to see you weren't born in Poitou, but a long 
way off, Guillaume Lützen. You need but go north towards Nantes and 
you’ll soon come upon the accursed castlc of Machecoul. Thosc crimes 
were connnitted two centurics ago, but the pcople still cross themselvcs 
when they pass close by. But you don’t hail from here, you know nothing 
of the ancestors of this land.” 

“Fine lot of ancestors, if they're all likc your Gilles de Retz!” 

“Gilles de Retz did evil on such a vast seale tliat no country other than 
Poitou can boast of a criminal likc him. And when hc died, after being 
tried and sentenced at Nantes, but confessing his sins and bcsccching God’s 
forgivencss, all the mothers whose children he had tortured and caten put 
on mourning.” 

“Now that’s too much!” exclaimed old Guillaume. 

“That’s how we are, wc pcople of Poitou. Great sinners, great for- 
■>» 

givcrs! 

The nurse grimly set soup platcs on the tablc and hugged littlc Denis 
with fervour. 

“To be surc,” she went on, “I didn’t get much schooling, but I know 
the diffcrence between firesidc tales and true storics of bygonc days. 
Gilles de Retz really did exist. Pcrhaps his soul is still roaming around 
Machecoul, but his body has mouldered in this carth. That’s why you 
can’t talk of him lightly, as of the fairics and goblins that frolic around the 
big stoncs set up in the fields. Though onc shouldn’t make too much fun 
of thosc evil sprites ...” 

“And may one make fun of ghosts, Nounou?” asked Angelique. 

“Bcttcr not, my pretty onc. Ghosts arc not wickcd, but they are sad 
and touchy, so why add mockcry to the torments of thosc poor creaturcs?” 

“Why docs the old lady weep, the onc who wanders around this castle?” 

“Who knows? Last time I met her, six ycars ago, between the old 
guard-room and the long corridor, I think she was 110 longer crying— 
pcrhaps because of the prayers his lordship your grandfather had said for 
her in the chapcl.” 

“I heard her walk on the stairs in the tower,” added Babctte the 
servant-girl. 
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“It was a rat, more likely. The old woman of Monteloup isn t noisy 
and doesn’t like to make a fuss. Maybc she was blind. That's what people 
think, anyway, because she always keeps her hands stretched out. Or eise 
she may be searching for something. Occasionally she comcs close to 
sleeping childrcn and passes her hand over thcir faccs.” 

Fantine’s voice dropped and became lugubrious. 

“She is looking for a dcad child, pcrhaps.” 

“Your mind, good woman, is morc gruesome than thc sight of a 
chamel-housc l ,> protested old Guillaume again. “It may be that your Lord 
of Retz was a great man whom you are proud to call your fellow- 
countryman—across thc distance of two ccnturics—and maybe the Lady 
of Monteloup was quitc respectablc, but I say it's wicked to frighten those 
pretty ones to such a point that they forget to fill their little bellies. ,, 

“Ha! You’re a fine onc to act squeamish, you brüte of a soldicr and 
devil's hcnchman! How many such pretty beilies did you run through 
with your pike when you were serving the Emperor of Austria in the 
fields of Gcrmany, Alsace and Picardy? How many cottages did you 
smoke out, shutting thc door on entire families to be roasted inside? 
Didnt you ever string up poor country folk? So many that the branches 
of the trees broke under the load. And didn’t you rape women and girls 
tili they died of shame?” 

“Just like the rcst of them, my good woman. That’s a soldicr’s life. 
That’s war. But the lives of thcsc little girls are madc up of games and 
plcasant ’tales.” 

“So long as thc soldicrs and brigands don’t come darkening thc country- 
side like a cloud of locusts. Then thc life of little girls becomes the life of 
thc soldicr, a life of war, misery and fear.“ 

The nursc grimly uncovercd a big stone dish filled with harc-pie and 
started buttcring sliccs of bread, which she doled out. 

“Listen to me, little oncs—to me, Fantinc Lozicr.” 

Hortcnse, Angcliquc and Madeion, who had turned this argument to 
account by scraping thcir bowls clean, raised their noses again, and their 
tcn-ycar-old brother Gontran left thc dark corncr wherc he had been 
sulking and canic closcr. This was the hour of war and looting, of 
robbers and drunkards, all mingling in thc glow of fires, the clash of 
swords and womcn’s screams. . . . 

“Guillaume Lützen, do you know my son, who is a carter of our lord 
the Baron de Sancc de Monteloup in this very castle?” 

“I know him; he’s a very handsome fcllow.” 

“Well, all I can teil you about his father is that he was in the army of 
.Monseigneur the Cardinal Richelieu, when he moved down against La 
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Rochelle to exterminate the Protestants. Personally, I never was a 
Hugucnot and I always prayed to the Virgin to keep me pure tili my 
marriage-day. But by tlie time the troops of our Most Christian King 
Louis Xffl had passed through the country, the best I can say is that I wasn’t 
a virgin any longer. And I named my son Jean the Cuirass in memory of 
all those devils, one of whom was his father, whose cuirasses were so 
studded witli nails that they tore to shreds the only skirt I owned at the 
time. 

“As for the bandits and highwaymen whom hungcr has so often let 
loose on the roads, I could keep you awake a whole night through with 
tales of what they did to me on the straw in the barns, while they were 
grilling the feet of my man over the hearth to make liim spew up where 
hc'd liidden his savings. And me thinking on account of the smell that 
they were roasting the pig.” 

Thercupon big Fantine bürst out laughing, then poured herseif a 
tumblcr of apple-brandy to refresh her tongue, wliich had become dry 
with so much talking. 

In the nurse’s veins flowed a little of the Moorish blood which the 
Arabs, in the eleventh Century, had brought right up to the confines of 
Poitou. Angelique had suckled with her milk this compound of passion 
and dreams which had gone into the making of the ancicnt spirit of her 
province, a land of forests and marshes, opening like a gulf on to the warm 
ocean winds. She had imbibed willy-nilly a world of drama and fairy- 
tales. It had appealed to her and given her a sort of immunity against fear. 
She looked down with pity on trembling little Madclon or on her clder 
sister Hortense, sitting stiffly, prim-faced yet dying to ask Nounou what 
exactly the bandits had done to her on the straw. 

Angelique, at eight, guessed pretty shrewdly what had happened in the 
barn. How many times had she led the cow to the bull or the goat to the 
billy ? And her friend, the young shepherd, Nicholas, had explained to her 
that, in order to have children, men and women did the samc thing. And 
that’s how Nounou had had Jean the Cuirass. But what troublcd 
Angelique was that Nounou's voicc, wlicn talking of thesc things, 
alternated between languorous rapture and a very genuine horror. 

However, there was no point in trying to understand Nounou, her 
silences, her rages. It was enough that she was there, vast and bustling, 
with her strong arms, her lap, beneath her dress of fustian, a widc-open 
basket where you could nestle like a little bird and hear her sing you a 
cradle-song or talk to you of Gilles de Retz. 
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Much simpler was old Guillaume Lützen, who talked slowiy with a 
rough accent. He was said to be Swiss or German. It was nearly fifteen 
years since he had come limping and barefoot along the Roman road that 
leads from Angers to Saint-Jean-d’Angely. He had walked into the castle 
of Monteloup, asked for a bowl of milk, and stayed on ever since, a jack- 
of-all-tradcs, repairing, tinkering, pottering about. The Baron de Sance 
made him carry letters to neighbouring friends, or receive the Sergent-des- 
Aides whcn he came to collect taxcs. Old Guillaume would listen to the 
Sergeant patiently and then answer in his mountain dialect, either Swiss or 
Tyrolcse, and the other would go away discouragedi 

Had he come from the battlefields of the north or the east? And why 
had tliis foreign mercqnary apparently been travelling south from Brittany? 
All that anyone knew of him was that he had been at Lützen under the 
command of the war-lord Wallcnstcin, and that he had had the honour of 
piercing the paunch of the stout and magnificent King of Sweden, 
Gustavus Adolphus, when the latter, losing bis way in the fog during the 
battle, had fallen among the Austrian pikemen. 

In the attic where he slcpt you could see the sunlight shine through the 
cobwcbs on his old armour and hi^ helmet, out of which he still drank his 
mulled wine or sometimes ladled his soup. His enormous pike, three times 
as tall as he, served to knock down the walnuts in season. 

But above all, Angeliquc envied him his little tobacco-grater, made of 
tortoisc-shcll and inlaid wood, which he called his 1 grivoise\ according to 
the custom of the German military in French Service, who were themselves 
called 1 grivois \ 

In the castlc’s vast kitchen, doors opened and closed all through the 
evening. Some led into the night, whence emerged, with a strong smell of 
compost, grooms and serving-maids and the carter, Jean the Cuirass, as 
swarthy as his mother. The dogs, too, slipped through—the two long 
greyhounds, Mars and Maijolainc, and the badger-dogs baked to their 
eyes with mud. From inside the castle, the doors opened to lct through 
the sprighdy Nanette, who was training to be a chambermaid, while 
hoping to acquire sufficient good manners to leave these hard-up masters 
and enter servicc with the Marquis du Plessis de Belliere, a few miles from 
Monteloup. To and fro passed also the two little footmen, with shaggy 
mancs over their eyes, carrying logs for the big hall and water for the 
bedrooms. 

Then the Baroncss appeared. She had a kindly face, wasted by the 
country air and her numerous childbirths. She wore a grey serge dress 
and a black woollcn hood, for the air in the main hall where she sat 
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between her father-in-law and old aunts was damper than in the kitchen. 
She asked if the herb tea for the Baron would soon be ready and if Baby 
had givcn any trouble in feeding. She strokcd Angelique’s cheek in 
passing. The little girl was half asleep, anddier long hair of burnishcd gold 
spread over the table and glo wed in the light of the hearth. 

“Time to go to bed, girls! Pulchcrie will takc you upstairs.” 

And Pulcherie, one of the elderly aunts, appearcd with her usual 
docility. Since neither husband nor convcnt had becn found to takc her 
without a dowry she had decided to assume the role of governess to her 
nieces. And bccause she made hcrself useful instead of moaning and 
making tapestrics all day long, she was treated with a little scorn and rather 
less consideration than the other aunt, fat old Jcanne. 

Pulchcrie assemblcd her nieces. The nurscs would put the younger oncs 
to bed, while Gontran, the tutorlcss boy, could rctire to his straw pallct in 
the attic whenever he liked. 

Following in the Steps of the skinny old maid, Hortcnsc, Angeliquc and 
Madeion reachcd the hall, whcrc the hearth-fire and three candlc-sticks 
hardly dispclled the niassed shadows that had accumulatcd through the 
centuries under the high medieval vaults. A fcw tapestrics covercd the 
walls, in an attempt to protcct theni from nioisture, but they were so old 
and worm-eaten that the scenes they rcprcscntcd had bccomc indistinguish- 
ablc, except for the mournful eyes of somc wan figurcs who sccnicd to 
Stare rcproachfully. 

The little girls curtsied before their grandfather, who was seated in 
front of the firc-place in his black grcatcoat trimmed with mangy für. But 
his white hands on the pommel of his cane were truly royal. Hc wore a 
huge, black, feit hat, and his squarc-cut bcard, likc that of the late King 
Henri IV, rested on a small fluted collarcttc, which Hortcnsc sccrctly 
considercd appallingly old-fashioncd. 

A sccond curtsy for Aunt Jeannc, whosc sulking lips would not 
deign to smile, and then up the big stonc staircasc, which wasas damp as a 
cavern. The bedrooms were icy in winter but cool in summer. The bed 
in which the three girls slcpt loomed like a monument in the corncr of a 
bare room, all the furniture having bcen sold by previous gcncrations. 
The stone tilcs, covered with straw in winter, were broken in many 
placcs. A short stcp-laddcr of three rungs led up to the bed. Aftc 
putting on their night-gowns and bonncts and getting down on their 
knccs to thank God for His blcssing, the three little damscls of Sance de 
Monteloup clambcrcd into their good feather-bed and slipped under 
covcrlcts full of holcs. Angeliquc promptly sought the hole in the 
sheet that corrcspondcd to the onc in the countcrpane, through which 
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she could pass her rosy foot and wriggle her toes to make Madeion laugh. 

The little girl was more featful than a rabbit as a result of the stories that 
Nounou told. So was Hortense, though, being the eldest, she did not say 
anything. But Angelique relished her fear with a thrill of pleasure. Life 
was madc up of mysteries and discoveries. The mice could be heard 
gnawing the woodwork, and the owls and fox-bats fluttering under the 
eavcs of the two towers, with thcir shrill screeching. The greyhounds 
whimpered in the courtyard, and a mule scratchcd its hide audibly against 
the base of the walls. 

And sometimcs, on snowy nights, you could hear the wolves howling, 
as thcy came out of the wild forests of Monteloup towards the castle. Or 
again, bcginning with the first spring nights there came floating up to the 
castle the songs of the villagers dancing a rigadoon in the moonlight. 

One of the walls of the castle of Monteloup gave on to the marshes. 
This was the oldest part, built under the Seigneur de Ridoue de Sance, a 
companion of Du Gucsclin’s in the twclfth Century. It was flanked by two 
stocky towers, with their rampart-walks in wooden tiles. When Angelique 
climbcd up there with Gontran and Denis, thcy had fun spitting into the 
machicoulis, thosc openings through which the soldiers in the Middle 
Ages used to pour pails of flaming oil on their assailants. The walls were 
built on a small limestone promontory beyond which extended the 
marshes. In olden times this had bcen an inlet of the sea. The reccding 
waters had left a network of rivers and canals and pools, now filled with 
verdurc and willows, the realm of ccl and frog, wherc the peasants could 
only get about in boats. The hamlcts and huts were built on the former 
islands of the inlet. After roaming through this watery provincc when 
staying with the Marquis du Plessis one summer, the Duc de Tremoille, 
who prided himsclfon his exotic tastes, had called it ‘a green Venice*. 

This vast liquid mcadow, the sweet marshes, strctched from Niort and 
Fontenay-lc-Comtc to the sea. Just before Marans, Chaille and even 
L119011, it merged with the bitter marshes, the still salty lands. And finally 
there rose the white barricr of prccious salt, for which Customs men and 
smugglcrs contcndcd ficrcely. 

If the nurse disdained the stories of salt-tax collcctors and smugglers 
which thrillcd the marshlands, the rcason was that she sidcd with the firm 
ground and scorned all thosc who lived with wet feet and who were all 
Protcstants, anyway. 

On the landward sidc the castle of Monteloup presented a more rccent 
fafadc, lightened by many Windows. An old drawbridge with rusty 
chains, a-fluttcr with chickcns and turkeys, barely separated the main 
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entrance from the meadows where the mules grazed. On the right hand 
was the seigneurial dovecot with its round-tiled roof and, beyond it, a 
farm. The other farms were on the far side of the moat. Still farther one 
could see the steeple of the village of Monteloup. 

And beyond that began the forest with its tight clusters of oak and 
chestnut. That forest could lcad you without the least gladc or opening to 
the north of Gätine and the Bocagc of Vendce, almost up to the Loire and 
the county of Anjou, provided you feit inclined to cross it from end to 
end and had no fear of wolves or bandits. 

The nearest forest, that of Nieul, bclonged to the Lord of Plcssis. The 
people of Monteloup sent tlicir pigs to root there, and tliis meant cndless 
lawsuits with the Marquis’s Steward, the rapacious Monsieur Molines. In 
the forest, too, lived some clogmakcrs and charcoal-burners and an old 
witch, Melusine. She would sometimes emerge from the wood in wintcr 
to come and drink a bowl of milk on the doorstep in cxchange for 
medicinal plants. Following her examplc, Angelique picked roots and 
flowers, dried, boiled and ground them, then enclosed them in littlc bags 
in a secret hiding-place that only old Guillaume knew. Pulchcric could 
call her for hours without her reappearing. 

Pulcheric cried sometimes when she thought of Angelique. The girl 
represented for her not only the failure of what she regarded as a traditional 
education but also the decline of her racc and nobility, fast losing their 
dignity through poverty and want. No sooner did dawn break than the 
girl would rush off, with flying hair, and hardly more clothcs on than a 
peasant-wench: a shirt, a bodice and a faded petticoat. Her littlc fcct. as 
dainty as those of a princcss, were hard as hom, for she would send her 
shoes flying into the first shrub she camc across so as to skip more frccly. 
If she was called, she would hardly turn her round, sun-tanned face, in 
which shone two eyes of a greenish blue, the colour of the plant that grows 
in the marshes and which bears her name. 

“ShcTl have to be sent to a convcnt,” sighed Pulchcric. 

But the Baron de Sance, taciturn and racked by worrics, shrugged liis 
shoulders. How could he put his sccond daughtcr into a convcnt, when 
he was not even ablc to send his cldcst one there? His annual income 
amounted to not quitc four thousand livres, out of which he had to pay 
four hundred for the education of his two cldcr sons, who were with the 
Augustinc monks in Poitiers. 

In the marshes, Angelique had a friend in Valentine the millgr's son. 
And in the forest there was Nicholas, who was one of the seven children of 
a labourer, and was already working as a shepherd for Monsieur de Sand. 
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With Valentine she would go boating on the waterways bordered with 
forget-me-nots, mint and angelica. Valentine would pick whole branches 
of this tall, thick, exquisite-smelling plant. He would then go and seil it to 
the monks of the Abbey of Nieul, who used its roots and flowers for a 
medicinal liqueur, and its stalks for sweetmeats. In exchange, he obtained 
scapulars and rosarics which he would hurl at the heads of the Protestant 
village children, who would flee screaming, as if the devil himsclf had spat 
into their faces. His father, the miller, deplorcd this stränge behaviour. 
Although a Catholic, he prided himsclf on his tolerancc. And what 
business had his son, anyway, to peddle bunches of angelica when some 
day he’d inherit the miller’s chargc and could set himsclf up in the com- 
fortable mill, built on pilcs at the waters edge? 

But Valentine was a boy hard to understand. Of ruddy complcxion 
and, despite his twclve years, already built like a Hercules, he was as silent 
as an oyster and had a vaguc Stare, and people who envied the miller said 
the boy was almost a half-wit. 

Nicholas, the garrulous, bragging mulc-herd, would take Angeliquc 
along to pick mushrooms, blackberries and bluebcrries. She'd gather 
sweet chcstnuts, and he’d cut pipes for her out of hazel-nut switchcs. 

Those two boys could have murdered cach other out of jealousy for 
Angeliquc’s favours. She was already so pretty that the peasants regardcd 
her as the living incarnation of the fairies who lived in the big dolnicn on 
the witchcs’ ficld. 

She had ideas of grandeur. “I am a Marquise,” shc’d dcclare to whoever 
would listen to her. 

“Really? I low’s that?” 

“Bccause I’vc married a Marquis,” shc’d answer. 

The Marquis would altcrnately be Valentine or Nicholas, or one ot the 
other scamps, no more wickcd than birds, whom she dragged along after 
her through ficlds and woods. 

She would also say with a funny face: 

“I am Angeliquc, I am leading my little angcls to war.” 

From this she got her nicknamc: the little Marquise of the Angels. 


CHAPTER 2 


EARLYiNrnKSUMMER0Fi648, Fantincbegantoanticipatethecoming 
of bandits and armies. The countryside scemed peacctul enough, but the 
nurse, who divined so many things, ‘sensed* the brigands in the heat of 
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that sultry summer. One could see her tuming her face towards the north, 
towards the road, as if the dusty wind was carrying their scent to her. 

It took very few signs to inform her of what was happening far away, 
not only in the district, but even in the province and right up to Paris. 

After buying some wax and ribbons from a pedlar from the Auvergne, 
she was able to apprise the Baron of even the most important news 
conceming events in the kingdom of France. A new tax is going to be 
levied, a battle is being waged in Flanders, the Queen Mother no longcr 
knows what to do to find money and content the greedier Princcs. The 
Sovereign herseif is ailing; and the King with the fair curls is growing out 
of his trunk-hose, as is his younger brothcr, called the Petit Monsieur , since 
his uncle, King Louis XIII’s brothcr, is called Monsieur and is still alivc. 

Cardinal Mazarin, meanwliile, is piling up knick-knacks and paintings 
from Italy. The Queen loves him. The Parliament of Paris is not pleased. 
It listcns to the cries of the poor people in the countryside, who are ruined 
by wars and taxes. In rieh coaches and fine erminc-lined coats, those 
gentlemcn of Parliament drive up to the Louvre, where the littlc King lives, 
clutching with one hand at the black dress of his mother, the Spanish 
woman, with the other at the red robe of Cardinal Mazarin, the Italian. 
Thcy try to prove to these mighty ones who only dream of wealth and 
power that the people can no longcr pay, the burghers no longcr trade, 
that everyone is tired of being taxed for his least posscssion. Soon, no 
doubt, they’d have to pay tax for the bowl out of which they eat! The 
Queen Mother is not pleased. Nor is Monsieur Mazarin. So the great 
lords carry the littlc King to his scat of justicc. In a wcll-modulated voice, 
though stumbling a littlc over the lesson learnt by rote, he rcplics to all 
those grave persons that money is needcd for the armics, for the pcacc that 
will soon bc signed. The King has spoken. Parliament bows. A new tax 
will be created. The provincial adininistrators will send out their sergeants. 
The sergeants will thrcaten. The good people will beg, cry, grab their 
sicklcs to kill the agents and tax-collcctors, and leave their homes for the 
roads tojoin the disbanded soldiers, the brigands will come. . . . 

Listcnmg to the nursc, it was hard to bclicvc that the single doltish 
pedlar could have told her so many things. She was accuscd of inventing 
things when she merely gucsscd them. A word, a shadow, the passing of a 
bold beggar, a troublcd mcrchant, put her 011 the path of truth. She 
‘sensed* the bandits in the thundery heat of that lovely summer of 1648. 
And with her, expecting them too, was Angcliquc. 

That evening Angcliquc had decidcd to go cray-fishing with Nicholas, 
the mulc-herd. Without warning, she had dashed down to the cottage 
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where Nicholas’s parcnts lived. The hainiet of three or four hovels stood 
on the edge of the vast forest of Nieul. The ground that the Merlots 
cultivated, however, bclonged to the Baron de Sance. Recognising their 
master’s daughter, the peasant-woman lifted the lid of the cauldron on the 
fire, and thrcw in a piece of bacon to strengthen its flavour. 

Angelique put on the table a chicken that she had just strangled in the 
castle farmyard. This wasnt the first time that she had invited herseif to 
the peasant’s table and she never failed to bring a small present, the 
seigneur being the only one, by feudal right, to own a dovecot and a 
chicken-coop in the vicinity. 

The man sitting by the fireside was eating black bread. Francine, the 
eldest child, came to kiss Angelique. She was two ycars older than 
Angelique, but, having had to look after her younger brothers for a long 
wliile already, she no longcr went after crayfish or mushrooms with her 
vagabond brother Nicholas. She was swcct-tcmpcred and polite, and her 
pretty chccks were pink and fresh. Madame de Sance wished to take her 
on as a chambermaid to rcplacc Nanctte, whose impudence disconccrted 
her. 

Whcn they had fmished dinncr, Nicholas pullcd Angelique aside. 

“Lct’s go round by the stablcs, f 11 pick up a lantern.” 

Out they went. The night was very black; a thunderstorm was brew- 
ing. Angelique remembered afterwards that she had turned her face 
towards the Roman road which passed half a milc away, and that she had 
thought she heard a faint rumble. 

It was even darker in the woods. They soon reached the brook, and set 
out their baskets baited with chunks of bacon on its bcd. They would 
raise them from time to time, dripping and laden with elusters of blue 
crayfish, lurcd there by the light. They thrcw them into a pannicr which 
they had brought for this purpose. Angelique did not tliink for a moment 
that the keepers of the Chateau du Plcssis might come and catch them, and 
that there would have bern a pretty hullabaloo if thcy’d discovcred one of 
the Baron de Sancc’s daughters poaching by lantern-light with a young 
scamp. 

Suddcnly she sat up, and so did Nicholas. 

“Didn’t you hear sonicthing?” 

“Yes, someone shouting.” 

The two children staycd motionlcss for a wliile, then returned to their 
fishing. But they were distractcd and soon stopped. 

“This time I heard it plainly. Somconc’s shouting over there.” 

“It came from the villagc.” 

Nicholas quickly pickcd up their fishing-tackle and strapped the pannier 
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on his back. Angelique took the lantem. Walking noisdessly, they 
returned over a mossy path. As they approached the edge of the forest, 
they stopped suddenly. A rosy hght filtered betwcen the trees and lit up 
the trunks. 

“It . . . it isn't daylight?” murmured Angelique. 

“No, it'safire!” 

“GoodLord! Pcrhaps it’s your home burning. Let’s hurry!” 

But he held her back. 

“ Wait! There’s too much shouting for a fire. There’s soniething eise.” 

They advanced cautiously towards the first trccs. A long meadow 
sloped down to the nearest house, the Merlots', and five hundred yards 
farther the three other cottages huddlcd by the roadside. It was one of 
them that was burning. The flames froni the rooflit a teeming throng of 
men who were yelling, running, dashing into the cottages, töttering out of 
them laden with legs of ham, or pulling cows and donkeys. 

The mass of them, coming from the Roman road, flowed along the 
path like a thick, black river. Bristling with sticks and pikes, the stream 
passed by the Merlot farmstcad, submerged it, rollcd on towards Monte- 
loup. Nicholas heard his mothcr scrcam. Therc was a shot. Old Merlot 
had had time to unhook his old musket and load it. But a littlc later he 
was being dragged out into the yard like a sack and assailcd with sticks. 

Angelique saw a woman in a chcmise running across the yard of a 
house, fleeing. She was screaming and sobbing. Men were pursuing her. 
The woman tried to makc for the forest but was caught by her pursuers, 
who were dragging her across the meadow. 

“It’s Paulcttc,” whispered Nicholas. 

Pressed against cach other bcliind the trunk of an enormous oak, they 
watched the horrible scene, widc-cyed and gasping. 

“Thev’ve taken our donkey and our pig,” Nicholas again ventured. 

Dawn came, paling the flames of the fire, wliich was alrcady dying 
down. The bandits had not bumed down the other shacks. Most of thcin 
had not stopped at this insignificant hamlet. They were sweeping on 
towards Montcloup. Those who had stopped to loot the four houscs were 
now leaving the scene of their exploit. One could see their ragged clothes, 
their hollow, beardcd cheeks. Some of them wore wide-brimmed, 
plumcd hats, and one of them even had a kind of hclmet. But most of 
them were clad in shapeless and discolourcd rags. They could bc heard 
calling to one another through the moming mist that was rising from the 
marshes. There were only some fiftcen of them left. A littlc beyond the 
Merlots’ hut they stopped to compare their plunder. Their gestures and 
tone indicated that they considercd it pretty mcagre: a fcw shccts and 
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handkerchiefs rifled from the chests, some pots, coarsc bread and cheeses. 
However, onc of them was biting into a ham. The stolcn cattle had gone 
ahead. The last looters collected their miserable haul in two or three 
bundles and wandered 011 without even a backward glance. 

Angelique and Nicholas waited a long time before leaving the shelter of 
the trees. The sun was already bright and making the dew sparkle in the 
mcadow when they ventured to descend into the hamlet, which was now 
strangely silent. 

As they approached the Merlot farmstcad, they heard a baby cry. 

“It’s my littlc brother,” whispered Nicholas. “He at least isn’t dead.” 

Still fearing some bandit might be lingering, they crept noiselessly into 
the yard. They held each other by the hand, pausing at almost every step. 
They first camc across the body of old Merlot, his nose in the dung-heap. 
Nicholas bent down, tried to raise his father’s head. 

“I think lic’s dead. Look how white he is, and him always so ruddy.” 

Inside the cottagc, the baby was screaming. Sitting on the overturned 
bed, he was waving his little fists in distress. Nicholas ran towards him 
and picked him up. 

“Thank you, Holy Mothcr, nothing wrong with the little mite.” 

Angelique was staring horror-stricken at Francine. The girl was 
stretchcd out on the ground, wliite and with closed eyes. Her dress was 
turned up to her stomach, and she was bleeding. 

“Nicholas,” murmured Angelique. “What . . . what have they done 
to her?” 

Nicholas looked and a terrible expression suddenly aged his face. He 
turned his eyes towards the door and growled: 

“Thepigs! The dirty pigs!” 

Abruptly he handcd the baby to Angelique. 

“Hold him ” 

He knclt down by his sistcr, modestly pulling down her torn pctticoat. 

“Francinc, it’s me, Nicholas. Answer me, you aren’t dead?” 

From the ncar-by stable camc a groan. His mothcr appeared, moaning 
and bent double. 

“It’s you, son? Ah! my poor children, my poor childrcn. What a 
calamity! Thcy’ve taken the donkey and the pig and our mcagre savings. 
Hadn't I always told my man to bury them?” 

“Are you hurt, Maman?” 

“Ncvcr mind about me. Ihn a woman. Ihn used to it. But my poor 
littlc Francinc, she’s such a tender little tliing, it may well be the death 
of her!” 
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Shc was rocking her daughter in her big peasant arms, weeping. 

“Where are the others?” asked Nicholas. 

After a long search, they evcntually discovered the three other children, 
a boy and two girls, in the bread-hutch where they had been hiding while 
the robbers had started raping their mother and sistcr. 

Meanwhile a neighbour came for news. The wretched pcople of the 
hamlet gathcred to take stock of their misfortunes. Thcre were only two 
dead to moum: old Merlot and another old man who had also tricd to 
use his musket. The other peasants had bcen tied to their chairs and beaten, 
but not to excess. None of the children had been throttled, and one of the 
rcnt-farmers had managed to unbolt the stable doors for his cows to take 
to the fields, where they were sure to be found later. But a lot of clothes 
and good linen had been stolen, all the fine pewter for the fire-places had 
gone, and there was little food or hard-carned moncy left. 

Paulette kcpt weeping and screaming. 

“Sixofthcm! Sixofthem!” 

“Shut up,” her father told her brutally. “Knowing the sort you are, 
ahvays running after the boys in the bushcs, I wouldn’t wonder you 
enjoyed it. Whereas that cow of ours, wliich was with calf! I won’t find 
her as casily as you’ll find another swain.” 

“We must go away from here,” said Madame Merlot, still clasping the 
unconscious Francine in her arms, “there may be others coming after 
them.” 

“Let’s go into the woods with the cattlc that are left. We did it before, 
when Richclicu’s armies marched through.” 

“Let’s go to Montcloup.” 

“Monteloup! That’s where thcy’ll be looting now!” 

“Let’s go to the castle, ,, somcone suggested. 

They all approved at once. 

“Ycs, to the castle.” 

Their anccstral instinct sent them scurrying to the scigncuric, to their 
mastcr’s shcltering walls and towers which, for ccnturies, had cast a pro- 
tective shadow over their labours. 

“Ycs,” Angclique said, “lct’s go to the castle. But wc mustn’t take the 
road nor the short-cuts through the fields. If the brigands should still be 
around thcre, we’d never get as far as the gate. The only thing to do is go 
down to the dry marshes and approacli the castle from the big moat. 
There is a small door that is never used, but I know how to open it.” 

She did not add that this little door, half-blockcd by the rubble of an 
Underground gallcry, had served her as an cscapc morc than once, ahd that 
one of the dungeons, whose existcncc the present Barons de Sancc hardly 
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suspected, was the hiding-place where she concocted her potions and 
philtres like the witch Melusine. 

The peasants had listened to her confidendy. Some of them only now 
noticed her presence, but they"werc so used to thinking of Angelique as a 
fairy come to life again that her appearancc in this hour of their misfortune 
hardly surprised them. One of the women took the baby from her arms. 
Thcn Angelique led her littlc troop by a long roundabout way across the 
marshes, under the broiling sun, along the steep bluff which had once 
dominated this gulf of Poitou, lapped by sea water. Her face grimy with 
dust and dirt, she urged the peasants on. 

Shc lct them in through the narrow opening of the abandoned postern- 
gate. The coolness of the Underground passage gripped and refreshed 
them, but the darkness inade the childrcn cry. 

“There, there,” camc Angclique’s reassuring voice. “We’ll soon be in 
the kitchcn, and Nounou will serve out soup.” 

Folio wing the daughtcr of the Baron de Sance, the peasants climbed the 
half-crumbling stairs, moaning and stumbling, passed through the rubble- 
filled halls, from which the rats scurricd. Angelique moved without 
hesitation. This was her domain. 

Whcn they reachcd the large Vestibüle, the sound of voices alarmed 
them for a moment. But Angelique dared not imaginc, any more than 
the peasants, that the castle might have been attacked. Nearing the 
kitchcn, they were cncouraged by the aroma of soup and hot wine. There 
werc ccrtainly many people there, but they wercn’t bandits, for the tone of 
the convcrsation was low, mcasured, and even sad. Othcr peasants from 
the village and the rent-farm had already come to put themselvcs under 
the protection ofthe old crumbling walls. 

Wlien the new arrivals appeared, there was a general shout of terror, for 
they werc taken for brigands. But at the sight of Angelique the nurse 
rushed forward and claspcd her in her arms. 

“My treasure! Alivc! Oh, the Lord be thanked! And thank you, 
Saint lladcgonde, Saint Hilairc!” 

For the first time, Angelique stiffened against the fervent cmbracc. She 
had just led ‘her people through the marshes. For hours she had feit this 
wrctchcd herd behind her. Shc was no longer a child! Almost violently 
shc freed hcrsclf from Fantinc Lozicr’s arms. 

“Givc them something to eat,” she commanded. 

Later, alniost as if in a dream, shc saw her mother approach with tcarful 
eyes, and fondle her check. 

“You’vc causcd us such anxiety, my daughter!” 
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Pulcherie came too, consumed like a bumt-out candle, her acne in- 
flamedby crying,andhcr father, her grandfather. . . . 

Angelique thought this procession of puppets extremely funny. She 
had giilped down a big bowl of mulled wine and was complctely dazed, 
plunged into a blissful torpor. Around her, people were exchanging 
comments on the events of the tragic night: the vülage sacked, the first 
houses burnt down, the mayor hurled out of the window of the upper 
floor which he had been so proud to add to his house only quite recently. 
Those looting heathens had, moreovcr, invaded the litde church, stolen 
the sacred vessels, and tied the Cure with his servant-girl to his own altar. 
They wcre surely possesscd by the devil! How eise could thcy have 
dreamt of doing such things? 

In front of Angelique, an old woman was rocking her granddaughter in 
her arms, a big girl with tear-swollen facc. The grandmother kept 
nodding her head and repeating ceaselessly with a mixturc of awe and 
horror: 

“The things they’ve donc to her! The things thcyVe done! It’s not 
believable! . . 

Therc was talk of nothing but raped women, beaten inen, cows stolen, 
goats dragged away. The sexton had held on to his donkey by the tail, 
while two bandits wcre pulling it by the ears. And the one who screamed 
loudest in the hubbub was the wrctchcd animal! 

Howcver, a good many people managed to escape—some to the woods, 
others to the marshes, most of them to the castlc. There was plenty of 
room in the yards and halls to shcltcr the cattle rcscued with such difficulty. 
Unfortunately, their flight had drawn some of the looters towards the 
castle, and things might have turned out badly, despite Monsieur de 
Sance’s musket, had old Guillaumc not had a sudden inspiration. Pulling 
with all his strength on the rusty chains of the drawbridge, he had 
succeeded in raising it. Like cruel but frightened wolves, the brigands had 
shrunk back before the miserable ditch of stagnant water. 

Then therc ensued a stränge spcctacle. Old Guillaumc was Standing at 
the postern, shouting insults in his native tonguc and shaking his fists 
towards the ragged, fleeing figures in the darkness. Suddenly one of those 
tatterdemalions had stopped and answered him. It madc a weird dialoguc, 
across the fire-rcddened darkness, in that Tcutonic tonguc that grated on 
your spine and gave you goose-flesh. Nobody knew exactly what 
Guillaumc and his compatriot had been saying to each other. But it was a 
fact that the bandits cjjjdjQQtjctum and left the village at dawn. Guillaume 
was considered whose military shado w it was good to rcst. 

The incide^pröved, at any r*te, that the robber-band, which had 
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seemed to bc made up of country beggars and city paupcrs, also contained 
soldiers down from the north, disbanded after the peace treaty of West- 
phalia. These armies raised by the Princes in the King’s Service were made 
up of all sorts: Walloons, Italians, Flemings, men from Liege and Lorraine, 
Spaniards, Germans, a whole world that the peaceful people of Poitou 
could not even imagine. Soon some people asserted that among the 
bandits there had even been a Polack; one of those savages whom the 
Condottiere Jean de Werth had not so long ago led into Picardy, where 
they had throttled infants at their mothers* breasts. People had seen him. 
He had a perfectly yellow face, a für bonnct, and no doubt an enormous 
amorous capacity, for by the end of the day all the women of the village 
declared that hc had had his will with them. 

The gutted houscs of the village werc bcing rebuilt. This was done 
quickly: mud mixed with straw and reeds made quite solid cob walls. 
The peasants set about gathering those crops that had not been sacked, and 
they werc good, which was a consolation to many. Only two little girls, 
one of whom was Francinc, did not recovcr from the violence they had 
undcrgone at the hands of the brigands. They both contracted a high fever 
and died. 

Thus the brigands* incursion into the lands of the Baron de Sance did 
not really much affcct the normal lifc of the castle. Of coursc, the old 
grandfather grumbled more often about the insubordination of the 
Protestants and the misfortuncs that had befallen the country after good 
King Henri’s death. 

“Those people personify the Spirit of the country’s destruction. I used 
to blamc Monsieur de Richelieu for showing them such harshness. But he 
wasn’t harsh enough.” 

Angclique and Gontran, who that day were the only members of the 
family to hcar Grandfather’s profession of faith, looked at each other with 
an air of connivance. Prcscnt-day cvents were completely beyond 
Grandfather’s grasp! 

All his grandchildren adorcd the old Baron, but rarely accepted his out- 
modcd judgments. 

The boy, who was now almost twelve, dared to remark: 

“Those brigands, Grandfather, wcren’t Huguenots. They were 
Catholics who’d dcscrtcd from the famished armies, and foreigners who 
hadn’t been paid, they say, or eise peasants from the battlefields.” 

“They had no business to come here, then. Besides, you can’t make me 
behcve that they weren’t helped by the Protestants. In my time, the 
army, I admit, paid the troops badly, but regularly. Believe me, all this 
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disorder is of foreign inspiration, English perhaps, or Dutch. They 
demonstrate and reasscmble, all the more so since the Edict of Nantes was 
too lenient for them, allowing them not only the right to confess their 
beliefs, but also equalityof civil rights. . . 

“Grandfather, what is this right that has been left to the Protcstants?” 
Angelique suddenly inquired. 

“You are too young to undcrstand, little girl,” said the old Baron. He 
added: 

“Civil rights represent something that you can’t take away from people, 
without losing your honour.” 

“Then it isnt money,” remarked the little girl. 

The old gentlcman complimcntcd her: 

“That’s perfcctly correct, Angelique, you really do understand things 
that are beyond your agc.” 

But Angelique feit that the subject required still further cxplanation. 

“So if the brigands loot us completcly and strip us naked, they still leave 
us our civil rights?“ 

“Exactly, my child,” answered her brother. 

But there was irony in his voice and shc wondered whether hc wasn’t 
making fun of her. 

It was hard to make out Gontran. He spoke little and lived very much 
by himsclf. Unable to have a tutor or go to College, hc had to makc do, 
by way of studies, with the intcllcctual rudiments which he could glcan 
from the schoolmaster and the village priest. Most of the time hc with- 
drew to his garret to crusli red lady-birds or grind eoloured clay in Order 
to exccute stränge compositions which hc christcncd ‘picturcs’ or ‘paint- 
ings’. Though very careless of his person like all the de Sancc childrcn, hc 
often rcproached Angelique for living like a tomboy and not keeping to 
her Station. 

“You are not as stupid as you look,” he added that day, by way of a 
complimcnt. 


CHAPTER 3 


FoRSOMEMOMENTStheold Baron had beeil turning his car towards the 
courtyard, from which rose shouts and cries, mingled with the clucking of 
frightened fowL^here wa‘s a brief scrainblc and then yct ficrccr cries, in 
which GuiUaui^s acccnt became rccognisable. It was a glorious autumn 
afternoon, arß all the other inhabitants of the castle were surely out of doors. 
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“Don't be afraid, childrcn,” said their grandfather, “they must be 
chasing some beggar. . . .” 

But Angelique had alrcady bounded towards the porch and was 

“Old Guillaume is being attackcd, they’re trying to harm him!” 

The Baron hobbled to fetch his rusty sabre and Gontran rcturned, 
armcd with a dog-whip. Thcy too reachcd the entrance-door and saw the 
old retaincr armed with his pike and Angelique at his side. The adversary 
was not far off either. He kept out of rcach on the far side of the draw- 
bridge, but was still facing them. Hc was a tall, half-starved-looking 
fellow, who seemed enraged. At the same time hc was trying hard to 
rccover a composed, official air. 

Gontran immcdiately lowered his whip and tugged at his grandfather, 
whispering: 

“It’s the sergeant come for the taxes. He’s been chascd away several 
tinies already.” 

The bullicd official, though still retreating slowly, without, however, 
turning his back, grew morc sclf-assurcd as he saw the hesitation of the 
fresh rcinforcements. Hc stopped at a rcspcctful distance and, pulling out 
of his pockct a roll of paper that had been badly crumpled in the tussle, 
unrolled it lovingly. Then, wrigghng and writhing, he began to read out 
a summons, according to which the Baron de Sance was ordered to pay 
without delay a sum of 875 livres , 19 sols and n deniers in respect of rent- 
tax arrcars, a tithe of the seigneurial tax, property tax, mare coverage tax, 
‘dust ducs’ for the herds passing over the royal road, and fine for arrears in 
payment. 

The old scigncur flushed with rage. 

“Maybc you imaginc, varlet, that a gcntlcmaii will pay out cash just for 
listening to rcvcnuc rigniarolc!” hc shouted furiously. 

“You know very well that his lordship your son has liithcrto paid liis 
annual taxes fairly rcgulaily,” said the man, bowing. “I shall come back, 
therefore, when hc is hcre. But I warn you, if tomorrow at the same hour 
hc is not hcre for the fourth time and docs not pay, I shall serve a writ on 
him at oncc, and your castle and all your furniture will be sold to pay his ^ 
debts to the Royal Treasury.” 

“Gct out of hcre, you State usurers' flunkey!” 

“Baron, I would have you know that I am a sworn servant of the Law 
and can also be appointed cxccutivc agent.” 

“Thcrc’s 110 cxccution without a judgment,” fumed the old Baron. 

“Thcrc’ll be no trouble about getting a judgment, believc me, if you 
don’t pay up.” 
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“How do you cxpcct us to pay if we have nothing to pay with?” 
shouted Gontran, seeing the old man was ruffled. “Since you are also a 
law-court oflicer, you can come and verify that the bandits have robbed 
us of a staUion, two she-asses and four cows. Moreover, the dues you 
claim are mainly owed by my father’s rent-farmers. He*s been willing to 
pay for them so far, because the poor farmers can’t pay themselves, but he 
doesn’t owe you anything on it. Besides, the brigands* last attack has 
damaged the peasants even more than us, and it certainly won't be after 
this last raid that my father’ll be able to settle your bills.” 

The tax agent was more appeascd by this sensible language than by the 
old Barons insults. While cautiously glancing in Guillaume’s direction, 
he came a little closer and explained, in a milder and almost kindly tone, 
but with firmness, that he could not do otherwise than rcceive and trans- 
mit the Orders issued by the Revenue Administration. To his mind, the 
only thing likely to postpone legal action was a petition addresscd by the 
Baron to the Tax Superintendent through the intermediary of the pro- 
vincial administrator of Poitou. 

“Between ourselves,” added the law officer, making the old gentleman 
wince with disgust, “between oursclves, I’ll teil you that my immediate 
superiors, such as the District Attorney and the Controller of Taxes, are 
not empowered to grant you derogation or exemption. Still, since you 
are of the nobility, you must know people in high places. So take a 
friend’s advice: act through them.” 

“I don't propose to flatter myself by referring to you as a friend,” 
remarked the Baron de Ridoue acidly. 

“That’s why I am telling you all this so that you can repeat it to his 
lordship your son. Financial straits are bad for everybody, after all! Do 
you think I enjoy being received by all and sundry as if I wcrc a ghost? 
Or collecting more blows than a mangy dog? Well, a good evening to 
you all, and no offence!” 

He put his hat back on his head and walkcd away with a liinp and a 
sorrowful glancc at the sleeve of his uniform tunic, which had been torn in 
the scuffic. The old Baron disappearcd, also with a limp, in the opposite 
direction. Gontran and Angelique walkcd behind him in silcncc. Old 
Guillaumc, grumbling against imaginary enemics, carried his ancient lancc 
back into his den of historical relics. 

Down in the hall, when their grandfather started walking up and down, 
the children dared not speak for a long while. At last the little girl’s voice 
rose out of the darkening shadows: 

“Teil me, Grandfather, since the bandits left us our civil rights, didn’t 
that black fellow take them away with him now?” 
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“Go and join your mother,” said the old man, whosc voice was shaking 
all ofa sudden. 

He turned to sit down in a high, frayed, tapestry arm-chair and spoke 
no more. 

With a bow and a curtsy, the children left. 

When Armand de Sance leamed of the reception that had been given 
to the tax collector, he sighed and, for a moment, scratched the small tuft 
of grcy hair that he wore undcr his lip in the fashion of Louis XIII. 

Angclique had an almost protcctive affection for this good and quiet 
father, whosc daily diificultics had carved deep furrows in his tanned 
brow. In Order to bring up his numerous offspring, this son of im- 
pecunious noblemen had had to forgo all the Privileges of his position: 
he rarely travellcd, no longer even hunted, differing in this from the 
neighbouring Seigneurs, who, though hardly better off, consoled them- 
selvcs in their poverty by spending their lives running after hare and wild 
boar. 

Armand de Sance devoted all his time to cultivating his small crops. 
He was hardly better dressed than his peasants and, likc them, carried with 
him a potent aroma of horses and manure. He loved his children. He 
amused himsclf with them and was proud of them; they were his chicf 
hold on life. For him, the children came first; after them, the mules. The 
seigneur had for soine time been dreaming of setting up a small stud of 
these pack-animals, which are less deheate than horses, and sturdier than 
donkeys. 

Dut now the bandits had taken his best stallion and two she-asses. It 
was a disaster, and he turned over in his mind selling his last mules and the 
plot of ground which had hitherto been earmarked for the stud-farm. 

The day after the sergeant’s visit, Baron Armand carefully pared a 
goose-quill and settled down at his writing-desk to draft a petition to the 
King in order to be exempted from the annual taxes. In this letter he 
explained the extent of a coimtry nobleman’s destitution. 

Hc started by apologising for not being able to mention more than nine 
living children, but tliat more were sure to follow for “both his wife and 
he were still young and madc them gladly”. Hc added that he had the 
chargc of an invalid father without a pension, who had risen to the rank of 
coloncl undcr Louis XIII; that he himself had held a captaincy and been 
recommcnded for a higher rank, but that he had been obligcd to leave the 
King’s Service because his pay as an officer in the Royal Artillery at 1,700 
livres a year “had not provided him with the means of sustenance in the 
Service“. He also mentioned that his dependants included two old aunts 
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“whom neither husbands nor convents had wanted, for lack of a dowry, 
and who could only spend their remaining years in doing humblc chores”; 
that he had four domestic servants, among them an old, pensionless soldier 
whose Services he required. Two of his elder boys were at College and thus 
cost him 500 livres for their education alone. One daughter was to be 
placed in a convent, but this required an outlay of 300 livresAic concluded 
by saying that he had for years been paying his tenants* taxes in order to 
keep them on the land, but that nevertheless he now found himself 
indebted to the revenue authorities, who were claiming 875 livres 19 sols 
and 11 deniers for just the current year. Yet his annual revenue amounted 
to hardly 4,000 livres a. year, while he had to feed ninetecn peoplc and keep 
up his rank as a country gentleman at the very moment when, to top his 
misfortunes, brigands had looted, killed and devastated his land, plunging 
his surviving tenants into even greater misery. Finally, he appealcd to the 
royal kindness to grant him remission of the tax claimcd, and aid or an 
advance of at least one thousand livres, and solicited the King’s gracc for 
the employment as ensign, on any ship commissioncd for America or the 
Indies, of his eldest son, the young ‘knight’ at present being schooled in 
Logic by the holy fathers, to whom incidcntally he still owed a year’s 
school fees. 

He added that he was pcrsonally always ready to acccpt any charge 
whatsoever that would be compatible with his Standing, providcd that it 
would enable him to feed his family, in view of the fact that his estate, 
evenifsold,nolonger did. . . . 

After Scattering sand over this long epistle on which he had laboured for 
several hours, Armand de Sancc wrotc one more line to his protcctor and 
cousin, the Marquis du Plessis de Beüiere, whom he requested to transmit 
the petition to the King himself or to the Queen Mother, with accom- 
panying recommcndations to ensurc its being favourably rcccivcd. 

He concluded courtcously: 

“I wish I may soon see you, sir, and find opportunitics of being useful 
to you in this province, cither with pack-mulcs, of which I have somc 
very fine ones, or with fruit, chcstnuts, chccsc or pots of curds for your 
table.” 

A few weeks later, poor Baron Armand de Sancc could have added one 
more misfortune to his list. 

One evening when the first frost was beginning to makc itsclf feit, a 
horse was heard galloping up the road and over the old drawbridgc, 
which was as usual fcstooned with turkeys. The dogs barked in the 
courtyard. Angcliquc rushed to the window. 
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She saw a horse from which two tall, lanky riders, dressed in black, 
leapt down, whilc a trunk-laden mule appeared on thc road, lcd by a little 
peasant. 

The two girls and the old ladies hurried downstairs. They arrived in the 
drawing-room just as the schoolboys were greeting their grandfather and 
Auntjeanne. The servants came running from all directions. Someone 
had already gone to fetch the Baron from the fields and Madame from the 
kitchen-garden. 

The youngsters responded rather ungraciously to the fuss made over 
their homecoming. They were fifteen and sixteen years old, but were 
frequently taken for twins. They had the same mat complcxion, grey eyes 
and wiry black hair which hung down to thc white collars of their 
crumpled and dirty uniforms. Only their expressions differed. Josselin’s 
featurcs showed more brutality, Raymond’s more reserve. 

While they answered their grandfather’s questions in monosyllables, the 
delighted nurse spread a beautiful cloth over the table and brought dishes 
of pie, bread, butter and a cauldron full of the first chestnuts. The 
youngsters’ eyes shone. Without waiting, they sat down to table and ate 
with such greed and slovcnliness that Angelique was filled with admiration. 
She noticed, however, that they were thin and pale and that their black 
twill costumes were threadbare at the knees and elbows. They dropped 
their eyes when they spoke. Neither had scemed to rccognise her, yet she 
remembered that she had formerly helped Josselin to raid bird-nests, just 
as Denis was hclping her nowadays. 

Raymond had a hollow horn at his beit. She asked him what it was. 

“It’s an inkhorn,” hc replicd haughtily. 

“I’ve thrown mine away,” said Josselin. 

Their father and mother arrived with torches. The Baron was a little 
alarmed, despite his joy. 

“How is it that you are hcre, my boys? You did not comc homc all 
summer. Arcn’t thc first winter days an odd time for holidays?” 

“Wc didn’t comc during the summer,” explained Raymond, “because 
wc hadn’t a penny to hire a horse or even take the public coach from 
Poitiers to Niort.” 

“And if we are here now, it isn’t because we’re any richcr . . con- 
tinued Josselin. 

“. . . but because the fathers have turned us out,” ended Raymond. 

There was a constrained silencc. 

“By Saint Denis,” cricd their grandfather, “what pranks have you been 
up to, gcntlcmcn, that you should be treated so injuriously?” 

“None whatever, but it’s almost two years since the Augustine friars 
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last received our fees. They gave us to understand that other students* 
whose parents were more generous, needed our places. . . 


Baron Armand started walking up and down the rooin, which was a 
sign of great agitation in liim. 

“It hardly secms possible. If you haven’t proved yourselves unworthy, 
the friars cannot turn you out so unceremoniously; after all, you*re 
gentlemen! The fathers are well aware of it.** 

Josselin, the elder, said with a nasty smirk: 

“They are indeed, and I can even repeat to you the words which the 
bursar gave us as our only refreshment for the journey: he said that the 
noblemen were the worst payers, and that if they hadn*t any money they 
could very well do without Latin and Sciences.” 

The old Baron straightened his stooping back. 

“I find it hard to believe that you are telling the truth. Remeinber that 
Church and Nobility are as one, and that the students reprcscnt the future 
flower of the State. The good fathers know that better than anybody !*’ 

Raymond, the second boy, who was preparing for the priesthood, 
answered with his eyes obstinately fixcd on the ground: 

“The fathers taught us that God will know how to choosc his own, so 
perhaps we weren*t considered worthy . . .** 

“Shut your album of houschold words, Raymond,” said his brother. 
“I assure you this isn’t the time to open it: if you want to become a 
mendicant friar, that’s your conccm. But I am the cldcst and I agree with 
Grandfather: the Church owes us noblemen some considcration! If she 
now prefers commoncrs to us, sons of burghers and shopkeepers, lct her. 
She’ll have choscn her own downfall and shc’ll crumble !** 

The two Barons protested in unison: 

“Jossehn, you have no right to uttcr blasphemics !** 

“This isn’t blasphemy: I am mercly stating a fact. In my Logic dass, 
where I am the youngest and the second out of thirty students, there are 
exactly twenty-five sons of mcrchants and officials who pay cash down, 
and five gentlemen, of whom only two pay rcgularly.” 

Armand de Sance tried to grasp this slendcr straw to uphold his prestige. 

“So two more sons of noblemen were sent down at the samc time as 
you? 

“Not at all; the parents of tliose who can’t pay are highly placcd and the 
fathers fear them.” 

“I forbid you to talk like that about your cducators,” said the'Baron, 
while his old father growled into his bcard. 

“Good thing the King is dead, so he docsn’t have to sce such things.” 
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“Yes, good thing, Grandfather, as you say,” said Jossdin with a sneer. 
“Even though it was a good monk who murdered Henri IV.” 

“Jossdin,besilent,”suddenlydedaredAngelique. “Talkingisntyour 
strong point, and, what’s more, you look like a toad when you talk. 
Besides, it’s Henri III who was killed by a monk, and not Henri IV.” 

The youngster started in amazement and stared at the curly-headed 
little girl who was thus rebuking him calmly. 

“Why, who's there, little frog, the princess of the marshes, the ‘mar- 

quise of the angels’! . . . And to think I even forgot to greet you, little 
■ » 
sister. 

“Why do you call me a frog?” 

“Because you called me a toad. Besides, don’t you always hop and dis- 
appear into the grass and reeds of the marshes? You haven t turned into a 
prim old prig like Hortense, by any chance?” 

“I should hope not,” said Angelique modestly. 

Her interruption had relaxed the atmosphere. The two brothers, more- 
over, had fmished eating and the nurse was already Clearing the table. 

The air none the less remaincd somewhat heavy. Amid the silence 
could be heard the screams of the youngest baby. The Baroness and aunts 
and even Gontran used this pretext to “go and have a look”. But 
Angelique remained with the two Barons and her two elder brothers, who 
had come back from town in such a wretched state. She wondered 
whether this time honour wasn’t lost. She would have very much hked to 
ask, but she didn’t dare. However, her brothers inspired her with some- 
thing that wasrather like contemptuous pity. 

Old Lützen, who had been away when the boys arrived, now brought 
new torches in their honour. He dropped a little wax while clumsily 
embracing the elder. The younger boy avoided the rough welcoming 
hug with some disdain. 

But, without being put off, the old solcher did not hesitate to proclaim 
his own point of view: 

“It’s not too soon that you two have come home. First of all, what’s the 
use of your racking your brains with Latin when you hardly know how to 
write your own language? When Fantine told me that the young masters 
have come home for good, I said to myself straightway that Master 
Josselin could nowat last gotosea . . 

“Sergeant Lützen, must I remind you of discipline?” bluntly remarked 
the old Baron. 

The old retainer did not protest, and feil silent. Angelique was surprised 
by her grandfather s vexed and angry tone of voice. He turned to the 
ddest boy: 
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“I trust, Josselin, that you have forgotten your childish drcams of 
becoming a seafarer?” 

“ Why should I, Grandfather? It even seems to me that there is no other 
solution for me now.” v*. 

“You won't go to sea as long as I am alive. Anything, but not that!” 
And the old man pounded the chipped stone floor with his stick. 

Josselin was speechless at tliis sudden attack on the part of his grandfather 
conceming a project that was so dear to his heart and which had enabled 
him to bear his expulsion without too much rancour. 

‘That puts an end to the patemosters and Latin recitations/ he had 
thought. ‘I am a man now and can sail before the royal mast.’ 

Armand de Sanc 6 tried to intervene. 

“Look, Father, why be so peremptory? It might be as good a solution 
as any. As a matter of fact, in the petition I recently addressed to the King, 
I asked, among other things, for facilities to have my eldest son com- 
missioned on a corsair or a man-o’-war.” 

But the old Baron writhed with anger. Ncver had Angelique secn him 
so furious, even on the day of his altercation with the tax sergeant. 

“I don’t like people whose feet itch to leave the soil of their ancestors. 
They never find the wonders of the World beyond the scas, but merely 
stark-naked savages with tattooed arms. The elder son of a noblcman 
must serve in the King’s armies, that’s all.” 

“I do want to serve the King, but at sea,” answered the boy. 

“Josselin is sixteen years old. It’s time for him to choose his own 
destiny, after all,” suggested his father, somewhat hcsitantly. 

An expression of pain flitted over the wrinklcd face framed by the short 
white beard. The old man raised his hand. 

“It is true that others before him in this family have choscn their own 
destiny. Must you too disappoint me, my son?” he added with deep 
sadness. 

“Far be it from me to arouse painful memories in you, Father,” 
apologised Baron Armand. “I myself never dreamt of exiling mysclf and 
I am more attached to our Poitou soil than I can say. But I recall how 
hard and precarious my Situation was in the army. Even as a nobleman, 
you cannot reach the higher ranks without money. I was smothered in 
debts and obhged, at times, to seil my entire outfit, horse, tent, wcapons, 
and even to hire out my own valet. Do you remember all the valuable 
land you had to seil to keep me in the Service?” 

Angelique followed the conversation with great interest. She had never 
seen mariners, but the mighty appeal of the ocean penetrated deep into the 
valleys of the Sevres and the Vendee. She knew that along the coast, from 
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La Rochelle past Sables d’Olonne to Nantes, there were fishing-craft that 
sailed for distant lands, where you met men as red as fire or striped like 
young wild boar. They even told of a Breton sailor, from around Saint 
Malo, who had brought savages back to France with feathers growing on 
thcir lieads, like birds. Ah! if she had been a boy, she wouldn t have asked 
for Grandfather’s advice! . . . She would already have gone, taking all 
her little angels along with her to the New World. 


CHAPTER 4 


Next morning, while Angelique was roaming in the courtyard, she 
saw a little peasant bring a crumpled piece of paper for the Baron. 

“The Steward Molines wants me to call on him. I shall probably not be 
back for dinner,” said the Baron, motioning to an ostler to saddle his 
horse. 

Madame de Sance, who was just about to leave for the kitchen-garden, 
with a straw hat over her tied head-kerchief, compressed her Ups. 

“Aren’t the times we live in past belief!” she sighed. “To let a neigh- 
bouring commoncr, a Huguenot Steward, take the liberty simply to 
summon you, you, a genuine descendant of Philippe Auguste! I wonder 
what honest business a nobleman can transact with the manager of a 
ncighbouring castle! It must be a matter of mules again. . . 

The Baron did not answcr, and his wife went away shaking her head. 

Angelique, during this interlude, had slipped into the kitchen, where she 
knew she would find her shoes and cloak. 

Then she joined her father in the stables. 

“May I come with you, Father?” she asked with her most winsome 
smile. 

He could not resist, and took her across his saddle. Angelique was his 
favourite daughter. He found her extremely pretty and sometimes 
dreamed of her marrying a Duke. 

It was a bright autumn day, and the near-by forest, not yet shom of its 
lcaves, unrolled its russet foliage across the blue sky. 

As they passed in front of the gate of the chäteau of Plessis-Belliere, 
Angelique bent forward to try and glimpse, at the end of the chestnut 
avenue, the white vision of the exquisite building reflecting itself in a pool 
Uke a dream cloud. Everything was silent, and the Renaissance chäteau, 
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which its masters had abandoned to live at Court, seemed to slumber in 
the mystery of its park and gardens. The red deer of the forest of Nieul, 
which flanked it, passed through its deserted avenues. 

The house of Steward Molines was two miles farther on, at one of the 
park gates. It was a handsome pavilion of red brick with a blue slate roof, 
and stood, bourgeois and four-square, like a prudent guardian of the 
fragile edifice whose Italian grace still astonished the country folk, more 
used to medieval castlcs. 

The bailiff was the image of his house. Sturdy and austcre, solidly 
entrenched in his rights and in his role, he seemed indeed the master of the 
vast Plessis estate, whose owner was constantly absent. Every other year 
or so, for hunting in the autumn or picking lilies of the valley in spring, a 
swarm of lords and ladies would desccnd on Plessis with their carriages, 
horses, greyhounds and musicians. For a few days there would bc a gay 
roimd of fStes and entertainments, to the bewilderment of the neighbour- 
ing country squires who were invited to be madc fun of. Then everybody 
retumed to Paris and the chäteau relapsed into silence, linder the care of its 
stem manager. 

At the sound of the horse’s hooves, Molines stepped out into the yard of 
his house and bowed several times with a suppleness of spine that cost him 
little, since it was a requisite of his duties. Angelique, who knew how 
harsh and overbearing the man could be, did not care for this exaggerated 
politeness, but it obviously gratificd Baron Armand. 

“I had some time to spare this moming, so I thought I might as well not 
keep you waiting, Monsieur Molines.” 

“I am most grateful, Baron. I was afraid you might consider rather off- 
hand my sending a footman to invite you.” 

“I did not take offence at it. I know you avoid calling on me because of 
my father, who persists in regarding you as a dangcrous Huguenot.” 

“Your lordship is extremely pcrspicacious. I have indeed no wish to 
displease Monsieur de Ridoue and the devout Baroness. I therefore prcfer 
conversing with you here and trust you will do me the honour of sharing 
my meal, together with the little lady.” 

“I am not little any more,” said Angelique sharply. “I am ten and a 
half, and there are Madeion, Denis and Marie-Agnes at home, all younger 
than I, as well as a new baby that’s just been born.” 

“Mademoiselle Angelique will excuse me. Indeed, being an elder 
daughter requires judgment and maturity. I should be happy if my 
daughter, Bertille, were to see more of you, for the nuns at hei; convent 
assure me, alas, that she has a bird’s brain with which nothing much can be 
done.” 
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“You exaggerate, Monsieur Molines,” protested Baron Armand 
courtcously. 

‘For once I share Molines’s opinion/ thought Angelique, who 
detested the bailifFs daughter, a sly, swarthy little creature. 

Her feelings towards the Steward were more vague. While finding him 
rather unpleasant, she still had a certain respect for him, owing no doubt 
to the air of affluence about his person and his house. The steward’s 
invariably dark clothes were of expensive material and were sure to be 
given away, or rather sold, before showing any trace of wear and tear. 
He wore buckled shoes with fairly high heels, in accordance with the 
latest fashion. 

And the food at his house was excellent. Angeliques little nose 
quivered, as they went into the entrance hall, tiled and shining with 
cleanliness, next to the kitchen. Madame Molines plunged into her skirts 
in a deep curtsy, then retumed to her cakes. The Steward led his guests 
into a small office and ordered somc fresh water and a flagon of wine to be 
brought. 

“I am rather fond of this wine,” he said, raising his glass. ‘Vs the 
produce of a slope that has lain fallow for a while and from which I was 
able to gather grapes last autumn. The wines of Poitou don’t compare 
with those of the Loire, but they havc a rather subtle flavour.” 

He added after a pause: 

“I cannot teil you, sir, how glad I am that you have come in person in 
answer to my request. It strikes me as a good omen for the success of the 
business I have in mind.” 

“In fact, you made me pass a sort of test?” 

“May your lordship not hold it against me. I am not a well-educated 
man, I only attended a modest village school. But I confess that the 
arrogance of certain noblemen never seemed to me a mark of intelligence. 
Yet it requires intelligence to discuss business, be it even on a modest 
scalc.” 

The Baron leaned back in his tapestry chair and observed the bailiff with 
curiosity. He was a trifle apprehensive of the proposidons of his neigh- 
bour, who did not enjoy the best of reputations. Molines passed for a very 
wealthy man. In the beginning, he had been harsh with the tenants, but in 
recent years he had tried to become more amiable, even with the poorest 
peasants. 

No one knew much about the reasons for this change of heart and this 
unwonted affability. The peasants distrusted it, but since Molines nowa- 
days proved more amenable in matters of rent and other dues which the 
tenants owed to the King and the Marquis, he was treated with respect. 
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Malicious tongues insinuated that he was acdng thus in order to plunge his 
absentee master into debt. As for the Marquise and her son, Philippe, they 
were no more interested in the estate than the Marquis himsclf. 

“If what people say is true, you’re about to turn the entirc Plessis estate 
over to your own account,” said Armand de Sance somewhat crudely. 

“Sheer slander, Baron. Not only am I determined to remain a loyal 
servant of the Marquis, but I’d actually see no advantage in such an 
acquisition. To allay your doubts, I shall confide to you—and I am 
betraying no secret—that this property is already heavily inortgaged!” 

“Don't ofFer to seil it to me, I haven’t the means. . . 

“I have no such idea in mind, Baron. . . . A little more wine . . . ?” 

Angelique, for whom this conversation held no interest, slipped out of 
the office and returned to the big hall, where Madame Mohnes was busy 
rolling the dough for a huge tart. She smiled at the little girl and offered 
her a box, from which emanatcd a dehcious smcll. 

“Here, taste this, my pretty one. It’s candied angelica. You bear its 
name. I make it myself with fine white sugar. It’s better than that of the 
abbey fathcrs who only use brown sugar. How do you expect the Paris 
pastrycooks to appreciatc this condimcnt after it’s lost all its flavour from 
being boiled in huge vats that haven’t been scoured properly after being 
used for soups and black pudding?” 

Angelique bit with dchght into the slender, sticky grcen stalks. So 
that’s what became of those big, strong marsh plants after you picked 
them! In their natural state they had a more bitter tang. She looked 
around admiringly. The furniture had been polished to a high shine. In 
one comer stood a clock, that invention which Grandfather callcd 
diabohe. To get a better look at it and catch its ticking, she drew closer 
to the office where the two men were talking. She heard her father 
say: 

“By Saint Denis, Molines, you puzzle me. All sorts of things are being 
said about you, though on the whole people agrec in crcditing you with a 
strong character and a flair for busincss. Yet hcre I lcarn from your own 
lips that in fact you indulge in the most incredible fantasics.” 

“In what respect does what I’vc just told you seem unreasonable?” 

“Why, only think, man. You know that I am interested in mules, that 
I have produced a pretty fine strain by cross-breeding. You cncourage me 
to enlarge this breeding-station and wish to handle the sale of its products 
yourself. So far, so good. But where I don’t follow you is when you 
contemplate a long-term contract with . . . Spain. We are at war with 
Spain, my friend.” 

“The war won’t last for ever, Baron.” 
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44 We hopc not. But we cannot found a serious business on a hope of this 
kind.” 

The Steward had a faint, rather scomful smile, the meaning of which 
escaped the poverty-stricken nobleman. The Baron went on with 
vehemence: 

“How can you expect to trade with a nation that’s at war with us? 
First of all, it*s forbidden, and rightly so, for Spain is our enemy. Further- 
more, the frontiers are closed and the traffic and toll-barrier strictly 
watched. I*m willing to admit that supplying mules to the enemy is not as 
serious as supplying him with arms, especially since the fighting has 
moved from the district to foreign territory. And, last of all, I have too 
few animals to make any kind of trafficking worth while. It would require 
a lot of money as well as years of preparation. My financial circumstances 
do not allow such an experiment. . . .’* 

He was too proud to add that he was actually on the point of liquidating 
his stables. 

“Your lordship will be gracious enough to consider thathealready owns 
four exceptional stallions and that it would be far easier for you than for 
me to acquire many more from the neighbouring gentry. As for the she- 
asses, onc can find hundreds of them at ten or twenty livres a head. 

“A small additional amount of drainage work on the marshes might 
improve the pastures, and your draught-mules are, in any case, pretty 
sturdy. I beUeve that with twenty thousand livres this business could be 
put on a sound footing and begin to yield in three or four years* time.** 

The poor Baron feit his head rccl. 

“Upon my word, you do sec things on a large scale! Twenty thousand 
livres \ So you set such great störe by my wretched mules that everybody 
around here is laughing at? Twenty thousand livres ! Surely you wouldnt 
advance me that sum?’* 

“And why not?’* asked Molines placidly. 

The Baron stared at him dumbfounded. 

“You’d be crazy, Molines! I must make it plain that I have no surety.** 

“I*d be satisfied with a mere partnership agreement with equal shares 
and a mortgage on the stud-farm, but we would draw up the contract 
privately and in secret in Paris.** 

“If you must know, I may not have the means of going up to the Capital 
for some time yet. Bcsides, your proposition seems to me too amazing 
and hazardous. I would like to consult some friends first. . . .** 

4 ‘In that case, Baron, let’s drop the matter here and now ... for the 
key to our success lies in its utter secrecy. Otherwise, there’s not a 
chancc.** 
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“But I can’t rush unadvised into a business which seems to me, more- 
over, at variance with my country’s interests!” 

“It’s my country, too, Baron.” 

“One wouldn’t think so, Molines!” w 

“Then let’s talk no more of it, Baron. Let’s say I made a mistake. In 
view of your outstanding success, I considered that you alone in this part 
of the country would be able to set up a breeding-station on a large scale 
and under your name.” 

The Baron feit that the estimate was just. 

“That isnt the question.” 

“In that case, will you allow me to point out, your lordship, how closely 
this question is connected with the one that causes you concem, namely 
that ofbringing up your numerous family honourably. . . 

“You deserve to be horscwhipped, Molines, for that is none of your 
business!” 

“As you wish, Baron. Still, although my means are more modest than 
some people care to believe, I had thought of adding an immediate loan— 
by way of an advance on our future business, of course—amounting to the 
same sum as the initial investment: twenty thousand livres, to enable you 
to devote yourself to your estate without being harassed by worries about 
your children. I know from experience that work does not progress so 
well when the mind is distracted by worries.” 

“—and when you’re hounded by the Revenue,” added the Baron, 
flushing slightly under his tan. 

“In order that these loans between us should not seem suspicious, I 
think we’d have no interest in divulging our agreement. I must insist, 
though, that, whatever your decision may be, our talk should not be 
repeated to anyone.” 

“I understand. But you must realise that my wife will have to be 
informed of the proposition you have just made me. It concems the 
future of our ten children.” 

“Excuse my asking you an improper question, Baron, but will the 
Baroness be able to keep this to herseif? I have never heard it said that a 
woman can keep a secret.” 

“My wife is not a talkadve person. Besides, we see nobody. She will 
not talk if I ask her not to.” 

At that moment the Steward perceived the tip of Angelique's nose. She 
was leaning against the door-post, listening without even trying to conceal 
herseif. The Baron tumed round, saw her, too, and frowned. 

“Come here, Angelique,” he said stemly. “I believe you are feeginning 
to acquire the bad habit of eavesdropping. You always appear at in- 
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opportune moments and one does not hear you coming. These are 
deplorable manners.” 

Molines looked at her searchingly, but did not seem as annoyed as her 
father. 

“The peas^nts say she is a fairy,” he suggested with a thin smile. 

She stepped forward unruffled. 

“Did you hear our conversation?” asked the Baron. 

“Yes, Father. Molines said that Josselin could leave for the army and 
Hortense for the convent if you produced a lot ofmules.” 

“You have a curious way of summing up. Now listen to me. You will 
promise me not to speak to anyone of this matter.” 

Angelique raised her green eyes to him. 

“Idon'tmind . . . but what will you give me?” 

The Steward stifled a chuckle. 

“Angelique! . . .” exclaimed her father, astonishedand dismayed. 

The answer came from Molines: 

“First prove to us that you are discreet, Mademoiselle Angelique. If, as 
I hope, our partnership materialises, well have to make sure the business 
prospers freely—and that nothing leaks out of our projects. In that case, as 
a reward, we shall give you a husband.” 

She pursed her lips, seemed to think it over, then said: 

“All right, I promise.” 

Then she went out. In the kitchen Madame Molines was pushing aside 
the serving-girls in order to put the cream-topped cherry-tart into the 
ovcn hcrself. 

“Madame Molines, shall we be dining soon?” inquired Angelique. 

“Not yet, my dear. If you’re hungry, I’ll give you a slice of buttered 
bread.” 

“It’s not that. All I want to know is whether there is time for me to run 
down to Plcssis.” 

“Plenty of time! We shall send a boy to fetch you when the table is 
laid.” 

Angelique ran off. At the tum of the first path she took off her shoes 
and hid them under a stone where she could pick them up on her way 
back. Then she ran on again, nimble as a fawn. The undergrowth smelt 
of mushrooms and moss, and a recent shower had left small puddles here 
and there. She jumped across each in one leap. She was happy. Monsieur 
Molines had promised her a husband. She was not quite sure that this was 
a very remarkable present. What would she do with it? . . . Still, if he 
were as agreeable as Nicholas, he’d make an ever-present companion for 
cray-fishing. 
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She saw the outline of the chäteau rise at the end of the avenue, Standing 
out white against the blue enamel of the sky. The castle of Plessis-Belliere 
was surely a fairy-tale house, for there was none like it in the whole region. 
All the country houses around were like Monteloup, grey, blind, moss- 
covered. Whereas here, an Italian artist of the last Century had multiplied 
the Windows, dormers, and porticoes. A miniature drawbridge crossed a 
moat filled with water-lilies. The corner turrets served only as decoration. 
Yet the lines of the building were simple: there was no overloading of its 
flowing archcs, its supple vaults, but the natural grace of plants or garlands. 
Only, above the main porch, a shield showing a winged monster thrusting 
out a tongue of fire recalled the more tortured dccorations of the Middle 
Ages. 

Angelique climbed withastonishingnimblcness on to the terrace; then, 
grasping the stone Ornaments of the Windows and balconies, she hoisted 
herseif up to the upper storey where a gutter offered her a convcnient 
support. She pressed her nose against the window-panc. She had often 
come here, and she never tired of gazing at the mystery of this closed 
room where one could see glimmering in the darkness the silvcr and ivory 
knick-knacks on the inlaid furniture, the fresh red and blue tints of new 
tapestries and the brilliant paintings on the walls. 

In the far corner was an alcove with a damask countcrpanc. The 
curtains shonc, heavy with the gold thrcads mingled in their weave. 
Above the fire-place, the eye was drawn to a big picture which filled 
Angelique with admiration. A world of wliich she had not even an 
inkling blossomcd within its frame, a dainty world of Olympian dwellers, 
with their free, heathen grace; and you could see a god and goddess 
embrace under the eyes of a bearded fawn, their magnificent bodies sym- 
bolising, like the chäteau itself, Elysian grace on theedge of a wild forest. 
Emotion gripped Angelique so strongly that it almost overcamc her. 

‘Oh!’ she thought, ‘how I would like to touch all these things, stroke 
them with my fingers. I would like them to be mine somc day. . . .’ 


CHAPTER 5 


In May the boys and girls of the region, the former with green 
ears of com on their hats, the latter adomed with flowering flax, went 
dancing around the dolmens, those vast stone tables set up in the ficlds in 
prehistoric times. On the way back they paired off to enjoy themselvcs in 
the grasses and undergrowth. 
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ln June, old Saldier married ofFhis daughter, and there was a great feast. 
He was the only tenant-farmer of the Baron de Sance, whose other 
farmers were all m&ayers , who had to tum over half their produce to the 
Baron. He was, moreover, the village tavern-keeper and very well off 
indecd. 

The small Romanesque church was decorated with flowers and great 
thick candles. The Baron himself escorted the bride to the altar. 

The meal, which lasted for several hours, was sumptuous with white 
and black pudding, chitterlings, sausages and cheeses, and there was wine. 

After the meal, according to custom, all the village ladies presented 
their gifts to the bride. 

The bride was in her new home, sitting on a bench behind a large table 
on which crockcry, linen, copper and tin cauldrons were piling up. Her 
round, somewhat bovine face shone with plcasure under an enormous 
daisy-wreath. 

Madame de Sance feit almost embarrassed to be bringing such a 
modcst gift: some fine earthenware plates which she kept for such 
occasions. It suddenly occurred to Angelique that at Sance they were 
eating out of peasant bowls. She was both indignant and pained by this 
lack of logic; people were odd! Wasn’t it a safe bet that the village girl, 
too, would never be using thesc plates but would störe them away care- 
fully in a coifcr and go on eating out of her bowl? And at Plessis there 
were so many marvellous things kept buried as if in a tomb! 

Angelique’s face grew sombre and she kissed the young bride without 
feeling. 

The young men of the village had meanwhile assembled around the 
wide conjugal bed and were making bawdy jokes. 

“Oho! my wcnch,” cried one of them, “one need take but one look at 
you and your bridegroom to gucss that the caudle will be mighty welcome 
when it’s brought to you at crack of dawn.” 

“Mamma,” asked Angelique as she was going out, “what is this caudle 
they always talk about at weddings?” 

“It’s a village custom, like dancing or bringing gifts,” answered her 
mother evasively. The explanation did not satisfy her daughter, who 
promised herseif she would not miss the ‘caudle’. 

The dancing had not yet started under the big elm on the village square. 
The men were sitting around the tables that had been placed on trestles in 
the open air. Angelique heard her elder sister sob and ask to be taken 
home to the castle, because she feit ashamed of her simple, patched frock. 

“Bah!” cried Angelique, “how you complicate your life, poor girl! 
Am I complaining about my dress? Yet it is too tight and too short. My 
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shoes really do hurt, though. But I brought my clogs along in a bündle, 
and ril put them on for the dance—I have decided to enjoy mysclf!” 

Hortense, however, insisted on being taken home, complaining that she 
feit too hot and was not well. Madame de Sance went to teil her husband, 
who was sitting with the village notables7 that she was retuming home but 
was leaving Angelique with him. The girl sat down with her father for a 
moment. She had eaten a good deal and was drowsy. 

Around them sat the vicar, the mayor, the schoolmaster, who was also 
an occasional cantor, surgeon, barber and bell-ringer, as well as several 
farmers who wcre called ‘smallholders’ because they owned ox-driven 
ploughs and employed some farm-hands, thus forming a small rural 
aristocracy. Also in this group was Arthemus Callot, the surveyor from 
the next hamlet, temporarily commissioncd to hclp drain the near-by 
marsh. He fancied himself as a learned man and a foreigner, although he 
hailed from no farther away than the Limousin. And finally there was the 
bride’s father, Paul SauHer himself, breeder of cattle, horses and donkeys. 

This corpulent Poitou peasant was in fact the most substantial of the 
small farmers and though the Baron Armand de Sance was ‘the master’, 
his tenant was certainly a much richer man than he. 

Angelique, watching her father’s furrowed brow, had no difficulty in 
guessing his thoughts. 

‘One more sign of the nobleman’s decline/ he must be thinking 
sorrowfully. 

Meanwhile, there was a commodon around the big elm in the square, 
where two men, each carrying under his arm a sort of inflated white bag, 
hoisted themselves on barreis. They were the bagpipe-players. A flute- 
player soon joined them. 

“We're going to dance,” cried Angelique, and she rushed towards the 
mayor’s house, where she had hidden her clogs. 

Her father saw her emerge skipping from one foot to another and clap- 
ping her hands to the rhythm of the ballads and rondos. Her bumished 
gold hair was bobbing on her shoulders. Perhaps on account of her short, 
tight dress, he suddenly realised how much she had grown during the last 
months. She, who had always been rather frail, now looked all of her 
twelve years; her shoulders had broadened, her breasts strained gentiy 
against the wom serge of her dress. Under the golden tan of her cheeks 
her full-bloodedness shone with a rosy glow, and her moist lips were half- 
opened in a laugh which revealed her small perfect teeth. Like most of the 
young country-girls, she had slipped a big bunch of mauve and yellow 
primroses into the opening of her bodice. 
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The men seated around the Baron were also stxuck by the fire and 
freshness of her appearance. 

“Your young lady is becoming a very beautiful girl,” said old Saldier 
with an obsequious smile and a wink at his neighbours. 

The Baron s pride was tinged with alarm. 

‘She’s getting too big to mix with these yokels/ he thought all of a 
sudden. ‘We should be sending her, rather than Hortense, to die con- 
vent. . . / 

Unconcerned by the glances and remarks she aroused, Angelique 
mingled gaily with the young men and girls who came running in groups 
or couples. She almost knocked against a youth whom she did not 
immediately recognise, so well was hc tumed out. 

“Valentine, mott doue ” she exclaimed in the dialect which she spoke 
fluently, “how handsome you look!” 

The miller’s son wore a coat that had certainly been tailored in town, 
and the grey broadcloth was of such fine quality that his coat-tails stuck 
out as if starched. Both coat and waistcoat were adomed with several 
rows of twinkling little gold buttons. There were metal buckles on his 
shoes and on his feit hat, and blue satin rosettes on the garters of his hose. 
The boy, who at fourteen was built like a Hercules, seemed rather gauche 
and ill at ease in his new clothes, but his ruddy face shone with satisfaction. 
Angelique, who had not seen him for some time, noticed that she hardly 
reached his shouldcr and she feit almost shy. To dispel her uneasiness, she 
grasped his hand. 

“Come and dance.” 

“Oh no!” he protested, “I don’t want to spoil my beautiful costume. 
Fm going to have a drink with the men,” he added importantly, as he 
headed towards the group of notables whom his father had joined at the 
table. 

“Come and dance,” shouted a boy, seizing Angelique by the waist. 

It was Nicholas. His cyes, dark as ripe chestnuts, were full of gaiety. 

They faccd each otlier and started stamping the ground rhythmically to 
the shrill sounds and ritoumelles of the flute and bagpipes. These dances, 
which might have been dull and heavy, had an innate sense of rhythm that 
lent them an extraordinary lilt. The main instrument, besides the bag¬ 
pipes and flute, was the thudding clogs which beat the ground in unison, 
and the complicated figures which each dancer performed added grace 
and perfection to this pastoral ballet. 

Dusk feil. The coolness of evening refreshed perspiring brows. 
Enthralled by the rhythm of the dance, Angelique feit elated, freed from 
her thoughts. Her partners followed one another in quick succession, and 
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she read in their Shilling, laughing eyes a message that rather excited her. 
Dust rose like soft pink pastel in the setting sun. The piper's cheeks were 
like two balloons and his eyes bulged out of his head with the strain of 
blowing. 

It was time to stop and move to the tables which were laden with 
refreshments. 

“What are you thinking of, Father?” asked Angelique, sitting down 
next to the still frowning Baron. She was flushed and breathless. He was 
almost vexed with her for being so carefrce and happy while he was so 
worried that he could not even enjoy the village feast as he used to do. 

“Taxes,” he answered, staring glumly at the man fadng him across the 
table, who was none other than Sergeant Corne, the Revenue agent whom 
they had so often sent packing from the castle gate. She protested: 

“It’s not right to have such thoughts when everyone is having fun. Do 
the peasants think of it, they who pay more heavily than anyone? Isn’t 
that right, Monsieur Corne?” she cried gaily across the table. “Isn’t 
it true that no one should think of taxes on a day like this—not even 
you?” 

This evoked uproarious laughter. People began to sing, and old Saldier 
intoned the refrain of the ‘Tax collector-pilferer’, which the Sergeant 
deigned to listen to with a good-natured sniilc. But soon it was the turn 
of those less innocent rhymes which all wcddings give risc to, and 
Armand de Sance, more and more worried as he watchcd his daughtcr 
down one mug after another, decided to go home. 

He told Angelique to take her leave and follow him. Raymond and the 
youngest children, accompanicd by the nurse, had left long ago. Only 
the eldest son, Josselin, was still lingering, one arm around the waist 
of the prcttiest wench. The Baron kncw better than to call him to order. 
He was happy to see the thin, pale College boy recovering frcsh colour 
and healthier ideas in the arms of Mother Nature. At his age, the Baron 
had long since tosscd a sturdy shcpherd lass from a neighbouring village in 
the hay. 

Convinced that Angelique was following him, the Baron startcd saying 
good-bye to everyone. But his daughter had other plans. For several 
hours she had becn seeking some means of attending the ceremony of the 
caudle at sunrise. So, taking advantage of all the jostling, she slipped out 
of the crowd. Then, taking her clogs in her hands, she began running 
towards the far end of the village, where all the cottages were empty, even 
of old people. She spied a ladder leading to a barn, climbed up nimbly and 
found the soft sweet-smelling hay. 

The wine and the fatigue of the dance made her yawn. 
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Tll sleep a littlc/ she thought. ‘When I wake up, it’ll bc time for the 
caudle.’ 

Her eyelids dropped, and she feil into a heavy slumber. 

She woke with a pleasant feeling of well-being and contentment. The 
darkness in the barn was still thick and warm. It was still night, and from 
afar came the sound of the peasants* merry-making. 

Angflique did not quite know what was happening to her. Her body 
was filled with a great sweetness and she feit like Stretching herseif and 
moaning. She suddenly feit a hand slowly passing over her breast, then 
moving down over her body, brushing her legs. Someone’s hot breath 
seared her cheeks. Her outstretched fingers met a stiffcloth. 

“Is it you, Valentine?** she whispered. 

He did not answer but drew even closer. 

The fumes of wine and the subtly intoxicating darkness hovered like a 
mist over Angelique’s thoughts. She was not afraid. She had recognised 
Valentine by his heavy panting, his smell, evcn by his hands, scratched by 
reeds and marsh-grass. His rough skin made her shiver. 

“You’re no longer afraid of spoiling your beautiful costume?** she 
murmured with a naivete that was not devoid of a subconscious cunning. 

He growled and his forehead snuggled into the girl*s graceful neck. 

“You smell good,** he sighed, “you smell like angelica in bloom.” 

He tried to kiss her, but she did not like the touch of his moist lips seek- 
ing hcrs, and she pushed him back. He grippcd her more violently, his 
weight upon her. This sudden brutality awakened Angelique entirely. 
She struggled, tried to sit up. But the boy pinioned her, panting. She then 
started to pummel his face furiously with her clenched fists, crying: 

“Let mc go, you clodhopper, let me go !** 

He released her at last, and she slipped down from the hay, then 
climbed down the ladder. She feit furious and sad, she knew not why. 
. . . Outside, the night was filled with shouts and light. 

“The faratidolel” 

Boys and girls, holding hands, passed close to her, and Angelique was 
carried along in the stream. The dance flowed through the lanes, jumped 
over fences, hurtled down the ficlds in the dim light of dawn. Drunk with 
wine and cider, they stumbled all the time, pulling others down with them 
amid roars of laughter. They wound back to the square. Tables and 
benches were knocked over as the farcmdole swept over them. The torches 
went out. 

“The caudle! The caudle !** demanded the voices. They knocked at the 
mayor’s house. He had gone to bed. 
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“Wake up, burgess! We’re going to comfort the newly-wed!” 

AngeHque, who had managed to disengage herseif from the human 
chain because her arms were hurting, now saw a stränge procession 
approach. 

In front marched two grotesque figures dressed in rags and bdls, in the 
fashion of the King’s jesters. Then followed two young men carrying on 
their shoulders a stick which was passed through the handles of a huge 
cauldron. Others surrounded them, carrying pitchers of wine and glasses. 
All the villagers who were still able to stand on their feet followed in their 
wake, making quite a crowd. Without Standing on ceremony, they 
marched into the cottage of the newly-weds. 

AngeHque thought they were rather sweet, lying there side by side in 
their big bed. The young wife was quite flushed. Nevertheless, they both 
drank unprotestingly the mulled wine mixed with spices which they were 
served. But one of the visitors, more drunk than the others, tried to 
remove the sheet that covered them. The husband sent him flying with a 
blow of his fist. A scuffle ensued, during which could be heard the 
screams of the poor young wife clutching at her covcrlet. Jolted by the 
sweating bodies, stifled by those peasant smells of wine and ill-washed 
flesh, AngeHque was almost thrown to the ground and trampled on. 
Nicholas finally freed her and helped her outside. 

“Phew!” she sighed, when she was at last breathing fresh air. “That 
caudle business of yours isn’t very amusing. Teil me, Nicholas, why do 
they offer mulled wine to the newly-weds?” 

“Well, one’s got to fortify them after their wcdding night.” 

“Is it as dring as that?” 

“That’s what they say . . 

Abrupdy he started to laugh. His eyes sparkled, his black curls feil over 
his dark forehead. She saw that he was as drunk as the others. Suddenly 
he held out his arms and stumbled close up to her. 

“Angelique, y’re sweet, y’know, when y'talk Hke that . . . y're so 
sweet, AngeHque.” 

He put his arms around her neck. She freed hcrself without a word and 
walked away. The sun rose over the devastated village square. The ball 
was definitely over. AngeHque walked with unsteady Steps along the path 
that led to the castle, a prey to bitter thoughts. 

So Nicholas too, after Valentine, had indulged in stränge behaviour. 
She had lost them both at the same time. She feit as if her childhood had 
died away, and at the thought that she would never again retum to the 
marshes or the woods with her usual companions she feit Hke crying. 

This was how the Baron de Sance and old Guillaume, who had gone to 
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search for her, found her stumbling towards them with a tom dress and 
hayinherhair. 

"Mein Gott!" cried Guillaume, stopping aghast. 

“Where have you been, Angflique?” asked the Baron stemly. 

But seeing that she was unable to reply, the old solcher picked her up in 
his arms and carried her towards the castle. 

Armand de Sance, deeply worried, told himself that he would very soon 
have to find a way, by hook or crook, to send his second daughter to a 
convent. 


CHAPTER 6 


One winter day, as Angelique was watching the falling rain at the 
window, she was amazed to see a host of riders and jolting carriages 
bumping along the muddy path that led to the drawbridge. Lackeys in 
livery with yellow facings preceded the carriages and a cart that seemed to 
be pilcd with luggage, chambcrmaids and valets. 

The coachmen were alrcady jumping down from their high boxes and 
leading their teams through the narrow gate. The lackeys posted at the 
back of the first carriage got off and opened the carriage-doors, whose 
lacquered wood set off a red-and-gold coat-of-arms. 

Angelique flew down the stairs from the turret and reached the porch in 
dme to see a magnificent lord stumbling through the düng in the court- 
yard; his plumed feit hat whisked to the ground, whereupon he aimed a 
violent blow with his stick at a lackey's back and let out a volley of curses. 

Jumping from paving-stone to paving-stone on the tips of his elegant 
shoes, the nobleman finally reached the shelter of the entrance hall, where 
Angelique and some of her younger brothers and sisters were watching 
him. 

He was followed by a youngster of about fifteen years, dressed with the 
same rcfinement. 

“By Saint Denis, where is my cousin?” shouted the new arrival, 
glancing around him indignantly. 

He noticed Angelique and exclaimed: 

“By Saint Hilaire, the very image of my cousin de Sance, when I met 
her in Poitiers at the time of her marriage! Suffer the old uncle that I am 
to give you a kiss, little one.” 

He lifted her up in his arms and kissed her cordially. Back on the ground, 
Angelique sneezed twice, so overpowering was the perfume that per- 
meated the lordly clothes. 
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Shc wiped the tip of her nose with her sleeve, with a fleeting thought of 
Pulch£rie, who would have scolded her for it, but she did not blush, 
knowing neither shame nor embarrassment. 

She curtsiedamiably to the visitor, whomshe had onlyjustrecogniscd as 
the Marquis du Plessis de Belliere. Thcn she stepped forward to kiss her 
young cousin Philippe. 

The latter shrank back a step and threw a horrified glance at the 
Marquis. 

“Father, am I really obliged to kiss this . . . er . . . this young 
person?” 

“Why, of course, greenhom, gather rosebuds while you may!” cricd 
the noble lord with a bürst of laughter. 

The youth cautiously placed his lips on Angeliquc’s round checks, then 
pulled a scented and embroidered handkerchief from his doublet and 
waved it over his face as if to chase flies. 

Baron Armand, muddy to his knees, arrived at a run. 

“My lord the Marquis du Plessis, what a surprise! Why did you not 
send me a Courier to advise me of your coming?” 

“To teil the truth, Cousin, I meant to go straight to my residence at 
Plessis, but our journey has not been without mishaps: we broke an axle 
near Neuchaut. Time lost. Night is falling and we are frozen. Passing 
near your manor, I thought of asking for your hospitality without more 
ado. We have our own beds and wardrobe, our valets can set them up in 
whatever rooms you’ll indicate. And thus well have the pleasurc of 
chatting without waste of time. Philippe, grect your cousin de Sance and 
his charming swarm of heirs.” 

Thus addressed, the handsome adolescent stepped forward rcsignedly 
and bowed his fair head deeply in a greeting that was somewhat exag- 
gerated in view of the rustic look of the person for whom it was 
intende. He then went on to kiss dobediently the grimy bulging checks 
of his young relatives. Whereupon he again pulled out his lace hand¬ 
kerchief and sniffed it with a haughty mien. 

“My son is a jackass of a courtier, unaccustomed to the countryside,” 
declared the Marquis. “He’s only good at scraping the guitar. I had him 
attached as a page in the Service of Monsieur de Mazarin, but I fear he may 
become an adept there of love ä l'italienne . Docsn’t he already look likc a 
prettygirl? . . . You know about the Italian fashion in love?” 

“No,” said the Baron nalvcly. 

“f 11 teil you one day, when we are far from these innoccnt ears. But 
one freezes to death in your entrance hall, dear fcllow. May fgrcct my 
charming cousin?” 
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The Baron said he supposed that, at the sight of the carriages, the ladies 
had hurried into their apartments to dress, but that his father die old Baron 
would be delighted to see him. 

Angelique noticed her young cousin s contemptuous glance at the dark 
and decrepit drawing-room. Philippe du Plessis’s eyes were of a very light 
blue but as cold as Steel. The same glance that had brushed the faded 
tapestries, the sparse fire in the hearth and even the old grandfather with 
his old-fashioned ruff, now turned towards the door, and the fair eye- 
brows rose while a mocking half-smile hovered on his lips. 

Madame de Sance was entering, accompanied by Hortense and the two 
aunts. They had put on their best finery, but even this must have looked 
ridiculous to the young man, for he began to giggle behind his handker- 
chief. 

Angelique, who could not keep her eyes off him, feit awfully like jump- 
ing at him and scratching his face. As if anyone could be more ridiculous 
than he with all those laces and flowing ribbons on his shoulders and those 
sleevcs slashed from the armpit to the wrist to show his fine linen shirt. 

His father, more soberly, bowed before the ladies, sweeping the stone 
floor with his fine curled plume. 

“Forgive my modest attire, Cousin. I’ve come to ask for a night’s 
lodging. This is my knight, Philippe. He has grown since you last saw 
him, but is no more agreeable to live with for all that. I shall buy him a 
colonel’s commission shortly; the army will do him good. The pages at 
court have no discipline thcse days.” 

Aunt Pulcherie, cordial as always, suggested : 

“Surely you will have some refreshment? Some apple wine or sour 
milk? I scc that you have had a long journey.” 

“Thank you. We shall gladly have a thimbleful of wine with fresh 
water.” 

“Thcrc’s no more wine,” said Baron Armand, “but we’ll send a valct to 
fetch some from the vicar.” 

The Marquis meanwhile had sat down and, toying with his ebony cane 
ticd with a satin bow, related how he had come straight from Saint- 
Germain, and how the roads were cesspools, and he again apologised for 
his simple outfit. 

‘What would they look like, had they come sumptuously dressed?’ 
wondered Angelique. 

Grandfather, whom so many sartorial protestations annoyed, touched 
the bücket tops of his visitor's boots with his stick. 

“If I judge by the laces onyour boots and band, the Cardinal edict of 
1633 banning all frills and furbelows has no more currency.” 
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“Pah!” sighed the Marquis, “still too much so. The Queen Regent is 
poor and austere. There are several of us well-nigh ruining ourselves 
trying to maintain a little originality at this pious Court. Monsieur de 
Mazarin has a taste for luxury, but he wears the frock. His fmgers are 
laden with diamonds, but he fulininates like his predecessor Monsieur de 
Richelieu against the paltry ribbons that the Princes tie to their doublets. 
Theboot-tops . . . yes. . . .” 

He crossed his feet in front of him and scrutinised them with as much 
attention as the Baron Armand lavished on his mules. 

“I believe this fashion of lace-trimmed boots will suddenly be droppcd,” 
he declared. “Some of the young gentlemen have started wearing boot- 
tops as wide as torch-rims, and their circumference is getting so un- 
manageable that they have to walk with lcgs wide apart. When a fashion 
becomes dreadful, it dies out by itself. Don’t you think so, my dear 
Cousin?” he said, tuming to Hortense, who blushed with pleasure. 

She answered with a bold impulsivcness that was unexpectcd from this 
skinny girl. 

“Oh, Cousin, I believe a fashion is always right until it disappcars. 
Howevcr, I cannot venture an opinion on this point of detail, as I have 
never seen boots like yours. You are certainly our most fashionable 
relative.” 

“I congratulate myself, Mademoiselle, on the discovery that life in your 
remote province has not prevented you from being in advance of its spirit 
and etiquette. For if you consider me modern, you must know that in my 
time no lady would have dcigned to be the first to pay a compliment. Yet 
that’s exactly what they do in the new generation . . . and it’s not un- 
pleasant, far from it. What is your namc?” 

“Hortense” 

“You must come to Paris, Hortense, and frequent the alcoves where our 
learned ladies, the prkieuses , meet. Philippe, my son, watch lest you may 
find yourself up against powerful Opposition during your stay in our 
good land of Poitou.” 

“By heaven,” cricd the old Baron, “though I’m familiär with some 
English, a little German, and am a Student of my own French tongue, I 
must confess, Marquis, that I don’t understand a Word of all you’ve been 
saying to these ladies.” 

“The ladies have understood and that’s the main thing when talking of 
laces,” retorted the Marquis gaily. “And my shoes? What do you think 
of them?” 

“Why are they so long with such a square tip?” inquired Madeion. 

“Why? Nobody can teil, little Cousin, but it’s the latest fashion. And 
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what a useful one! The other day, while Monsieur de Cond£ was holding 
forth with passion, Monsieur de Rochefort stuck a nail into the two ends 
bf Conde’s boots. When the Prince wanted to move, he found himself 
nailed to the ground. Just think, if his shoes had been less long, he’d have 
had his feet transfixed.” 

“Boots werent created for the amusement of people to stick nails into 
other people*s feet!** muttered the grandfather. “All this is poppycock.” 

“Do you know that the King is at Saint-Germain?” asked the Marquis. 

“No/* said Armand de Sance, “and why is this such extraordinary 
ncws?** 

“Why, dear fellow, on account of the Fronde." 

This verbiage amused the ladies and children, but the two Barons, 
accustomed to slow peasant talk, wondered whether their loquacious 
cousin was not making fun of them as was his custom. 

“The Fronde ! Butthat*sachildrcnsgame!** 

“A childrens game! That*s a good one, Cousin. What we call the 
Fronde at Court is no less than the revolt of the Paris Parliament against the 
King. Have you ever heard anything like it? Some months ago, those 
square-hatted gentlemen were bandying words with the Regent and her 
Italian Cardinal—a matter of taxes that didn*t even touch their Privileges. 
But they pose as protectors of the people. And remonstrance follows on 
remonstrance. The Rcgent*s temper is beginning to mount. You surely 
must have heard of the agitation last April?” 

“Vaguely.** 

“It was the result of Broussel’s arrest. He’s a member of Parliament. 
The Regent had him arrested one moming while he was taking his 
medicine. The mob had been roused by the shouts of a servant, and 
Comminges, the guards* coloncl, wouldn*t wait tili Broussel was dressed 
but dragged him in his dressing-gown from coach to coach. He finally 
succeeded in carrying him off, as he had been ordered to do, though not 
without difficulty. He later remarked to me that this cavalcade among the 
mutineers would have amused him, if he had kidnapped a pretty damsel 
rather than this wailing old fool who was in a complete dither. 

“Nevertheless, the disappointed rabble started setting up barricades 
across the strects. It*s a game the people dote on to cool their anger.** 

“And the Queen and the little King?** asked Aunt Pulchirie anxiously, 
who was sentimental. 

“Not much to teil. She gave those gentlemen of Parliament a very 
haughty reception, then gave in. There have been no end of quarrels and 
recondliations ever since. Bdieve me, though, these last months Paris 
struck me as a witches* cauldron seething with passion. It’s a pleasant city, 
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but in its bowels are hidden an incalculable number of beggars and 
bandits that one can’t get rid of except by buming thcm in a bonfirc like 
vermin. 

‘‘And I mustn’t forget the pamphleteers and slum poetsrwhose pens 
prick more sharply than a bec’s sting. Paris is flooded with lampoons in 
rhymes and prose: ‘Down with Mazarin! Down with Mazarin!' So 
much so that they are callcd mazarinades. The Queen finds them even in 
her bed, and there is nothing more conducive to spending a bad night and 
spoiling your complexion than those innocent-looking scraps of paper. 

“In fine, the storm broke. The gcntlcmen of Parliament had feit it 
coming for a long time; they always feared the Queen might take the 
little King away from Paris and three times they came to the palace after 
nightfall, a whole troop of them, asking to gaze at the beautiful slccping 
child—actually, though, they wanted to make sure he was still there. But 
the Spanish woman and the Italian are cunning. On Twelfth Night we 
were dining and wining merrily at Court, partaking of the traditional 
pancake, without an inkling of what was to come. In the dead of night I 
get Orders to gather my men and horses and make for the gates of Paris. 
From there, off we go to Saint-Germain. There I find the Queen and her 
two sons, their pages and ladies-in-waiting, and all these great lords and 
ladies stretched out on the straw in the draughty old castle. Monsieur de 
Mazarin arrived too. Since then Paris has been besieged by the Prince de 
Conde, who’s taken command of the King’s army. Inside the Capital the 
Parliament is still waving the flag of insurrection, but they are uneasy. 
The coadjutor of Paris, Cardinal de Retz, the Prince de Gondi, who’s 
manceuvring for Mazarin's position, has sided with the insurgents. As for 
me, I am following Monsieur de Conde.” 

“I am well pleased that you are,” sighed the old Baron. “Ncvcr in King 
Henri’s times would there have been such riots. Parliaments and Princcs in 
rebellion against the King of France! This is surely the pernicious 
influence of ideas from across the English Channel. Don't they say that the 
English Parliament also raised the banncr of sedition against their King, 
even going so far as to imprison him?” 

“They have even put his head on a block. His Majesty King Charles I 
was beheaded in London last month.” 

“How horrible!” cried everyone, appalled. 

“As you can imagine, the news did not rcassure anyone at Court, 
whither, incidentally, the King of Englands inconsolable widow had 
repaired with her two children. That's why it was decidcd to agt with 
utmost severity towards Paris. In fact, I have been sent, as second-in- 
command to Monsieur de Saint-Maur, to raise armies in Poitou and lead 
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them to Monsieur de Turenne, who is the most valiant army commander 
in the King’s Service. 

“It would be the very devil if on my lands and yours, dear Cousin, I 
could not recruit at least a regiment to offer to my son. Do dispatch your 
lazy louts^and other undesirables to my scrgeants, Baron. We’ll turn them 
into dragoons.” 

“Must there still bc talk of wars?” said the Baron slowly. “We were 
hoping there would be a settlemcnt at last. Didn’t we sign a treaty in 
Westphalia last autumn, which sealed the defeat of Austria and Germany? 
We thought we’d have some breathing space. Though I dare say our 
province is not too badly off, considering that in Flanders and Picardy thcy 
still have to put up with the Spaniards after all that campaigning for thirty 
years. . . 

“Those people are used to it,” said the Marquis lightly. “Dear Cousin, 
war is a necessary evil, it’s almost a heresy to ask for a peace which God 
evidently did not intend for us miserable sinners. The whole point is to 
try and be among those who wage wars and not among ihose who suffer 
them. For my part, I shall always choose the former, to which I am 
cntitled by my rank. The trouble is that, in this particular case, my wife 
has remained in Paris, on the other sidc—yes, with the Parliament. Not 
that I think she has a lovcr among those grave and learned magistrates, who 
are somewhat lacking in brilliance. But imagine, the ladies adore plotting 
and the Fronde enchants them. Thcy have gathered around the daughter 
of Gaston d'Orleans, King Louis XIII's brother. They carry blue sashcs 
and evcn tiny swords with lace shields. All this is very pretty, but I can’t 
help worrying about the Marquise. . . .” 

“She may run into trouble,” moaned Pulcherie. 

“No, I think she’s excitablc but prudent. My worries are of a different 
nature, and if trouble there is, Fm rather afraid it’ll be for me. Do you 
sce? Separations of this kind are fatal for husbands like myself who don’t 
like sharing. . . . For my part . . .” 

He broke off and had a violent fit of coughing, for the stable boy, who 
had been promoted to the rank of valet for the occasion, had just flung an 
enormous bündle of damp straw into the hearth to kindle the fire. 
Nothing but coughing could be heard for a while amid the resulting 
blankct ofsmoke. 

“By Jove, Cousin,” exelaimed the Marquis, as soon as he had recovered 
his breath, “I sympathise with your desire for fresh air. Your insolent dolt 
deserves a sound thrashing.” 

He treated the incident as a joke, and Angelique found him hkeable 
despite his condescending manner. His gossip had fascinated her. It was 
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as if the old sleepy castle had woken up and opened its heavy doors on 
another world bristling with life. 

His son, however, became ever more sullen. Stiffly seated on his chair, 
with his fair curls neady falling on his lace collar, he was casting utterly 
horrified glances at Josselin and Gontran, who, realising the impression 
they were producing, exaggerated their slovenly behaviour, even poking 
their fingers into their noses and scratching their skulls. Their pranks 
appalled Angelique, who feit sick to the point of nausea. She had been 
ailing for some time. She had stomach-aches and Pulcherie had forbidden 
her to eat raw carrots as was her habit. But tonight, as a result of the 
various emotions and distracdons provided by the extraordinary visitors, 
she feit on the verge of becoming ill. So she said nothing and remained 
quiedy on her chair. Whenever she looked at her cousin Pliilippe du 
Plessis, something constricted her throat, whether from loathing or 
admiration she could not teil. She had never seen such a beautiful boy. 

His hair, whose silky fringe curled over his brow, was of a brüliant 
golden hue which made her own curls seem a dull brown. His features 
were perfect. His fine grey broadcloth suit, trimmed with lace and blue 
ribbons, was becoming to his pink-and-white complexion. It was true that 
he could have been takcn for a girl, had it not been for the hardness of his 
gaze, which was quite unfeminine. 

His presence turned the evening and the meal into an ordeal for 
Angelique. Every shortcoming on the part of the servants, every lack of 
comfort, was underlined by a mocking glance and a sneer from the 
youngster. 

Jean the Cuirass, who acted as butler, brought the plates, a napkin over 
his shoulder. The Marquis chuckled, remarking that this way of carrying 
the napkin was customary only at the table of the King and of Princes of 
the blood, that he was flattered by the honour thus shown him, but would 
content himself with being served more simply, that is, with the napkin 
rollcd around the arm. Full of good will, the cartcr endcavoured to twist 
the dirty cloth around his hairy arm, but his clumsiness and sighs merely 
increascd the Marquis's hilarity, which was echoed by his son. 

“I can see this fellow better as a dragoon than as a footman,” said the 
Marquis, eyeing Jean the Cuirass. “What do you say, my lad?” 

Intimidated, the cartcr uttered a bear-hke growl which hardly 
honoured his mother tongue. The tablecloth, which had been taken out of 
a damp cupboard, steamed in the heat of the plates of hot soup. One of the 
servants, with excessive zeal, kept snuffing the candles, and repeatedly 
extinguished them. 

To cap the disgrace, the boy who had been sent to the vicarage for wine 
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retumed and said, scratching his head, that the priest had gone to exordse 
the rats of a neighbouring hamlet and Marie-Jeanne, his housekeeper, had 
refused to part with even the smallest barrel. 

“Don’t worry about this detail, Cousin,” remarked the Marquis du 
Plessis gallandy, “well drink your apple wine, and if Master Philippe 
doesn t take to it, he can go without drinking. But, in exchange, will you 
explain to me just what that lad’s been saying? I remember the dialect weU 
enough, from the time I talked it myself with my nurse, to grasp the gist of 
the feUow's Speech. ‘The priest has gone to exorcise rats/ What is this 
rigmarole?” 

“Nothing very surprising, Cousin. The people of the next hamlet have 
been complaining for some time that they are invaded by rats which 
devour their grain reserves. The priest went there with holy water and 
will make the customary prayers so that the evil spirits that dwell in diese 
animals will withdraw and cease to be harmful.” 

The Marquis stared at Armand de Sance in amazement, then leaned 
back in his chair and laughed sofdy. 

“I ncver heard a more amusing story. I shall have to write Madame de 
Beaufort about it. So to destroy rats, you sprinkle them with holy water?“ 

“Why does that seem so funny?” protested the Baron, whose patience 
was beginning to run out. “All evil is the work of demons that slip into 
the hide of beasts to harm mankind. Last year one of my fields was 
infested with Caterpillars. I had them exorcised.” 

“And they disappeared?” 

“Yes, hardly two days or so after.” 

“ When there was nothing more to eat in the field.“ 

Though Madame de Sance adhered to the principle that a woman 
should humbly hold her tongue, she could not help speaking up in defence 
of her faith, which she suspected was being attacked. 

“I do not see, Cousin, why these sacred practices should not have an 
influence on mahgnant animals. Did not Our Lord himself send demons 
into a herd of swine, as the Gospel teils us? Our priests set great störe by 
this kind of prayer.” 

“How much do you pay him for these exorcisms?” 

“He asks but a small fee, and is always willing to oblige whenever sent 
for.“ 

This time, Ang^lique caught the meaningful glance that passed between 
the Marquis du Plessis and his son: these poor people, it seemed to say, are 
really chüdish beyond belief. 

‘TU have to talk to Monsieur Vincent of these rural customs,” resumed 
the Marquis. “It’U make him ill, poor man, for he has founded an Order 
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specially to evangelise the country clergy. Those missionaries are under 
the patronage of Saint Lazarus, and are called Lazarists. They go out into 
the countryside in groups of three, preaching and teaching the village 
priests not to Start Mass with a Paternoster and not to lie with their 
servant-girls. It’s a somewhat unexjtected enterprise, but Monsieur 
Vincent is a partisan of reform of the Church by the Church.” 

“Now there's a word I don’t like!” exclaimed the old Baron. “Reform, 
always reform! Your words have a Huguenot ring, Cousin. Another 
Step, and you’ll betray the King, I fear. As for your Monsieur Vincent, 
clergyman though he be, from what I’ve undcrstood and heard of him, 
there’s sometliing heretical about his ways and Rome would do well to 
watch him.” 

“Nevertheless, it had been His Majesty King Louis Xlirs intention, 
when he died, to appoint him head of the Council of Conscience.” 

“Now what may that be?” 

The Lord of Plessis lightly fmgered liis lawn sleeves to make them fluff. 

“How can I explain? It’s something enormous. The conscience of the 
kingdom! Monsieur Vincent de Paul is the conscience of the kingdom, 
no less. He sees the Queen almost every day, is received by all the Princes. 
This notwithstanding, he is as easygoing and gay as they come. His idea is 
that poverty can be cured and that the great ones of this world should help 
him to relieve it.” 

“Ravings!” exclaimed Aunt Jeanne acrimoniously. “Poverty, just like 
w T ar, as you said a moment ago, is an evil that God has intended as a 
punishment for Original Sin. To rise against this necessity is tantamount 
to revolt against divine discipline!” 

“Monsieur Vincent would reply, dear lady, that you are responsible 
for the evils that surround us. And he would send you, without more 
ado, to carry remedics and food to the poorest of your labourers, and 
remark that if you find them too coarse and earthy—these are his terms 
—you need but turn the medal over to sce the face of the suffering Christ. 
In this way this devil of a man has found a means of enrolling almost 
all the great personages of the kingdom in his charitable battalions. I 
myself, such as you see me,” added the Marquis with a pitiful air, “f d go 
to the hospital twice a week, when in Paris, to pour and servc soup to the 
sick.” 

“You’ll never cease to surprise me,” exclaimed the old Baron, much 
agitated. “Noblemen of your kind never seem at a loss to invent new 
ways of dishonouring their escutcheon. I am forced to conclude that the 
world is tumed upside down: priests are being created to evangelise 
priests, and a shameless braggart like yourself, practically a libertine, must 
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needs come and preach morals to an honest and wholesome family like 
ours. Icantstandany moreofit!” 

Beside himself, the old manrose and, as the meal was over, everyone 
followed suit. Angelique, who had not been able to eat anything, slipped 
out of the room. She feit inexplicably cold and shivers were running 
down her spine. All that she had heard kept swirling through her head: 
the King on the straw, the Parliament in revolt, the great lords pouring 
out soup, Paris—a world full of Hfe and attraction. Compared with all this 
excitement and passion, it seemed to her that she herseif was buried alive in 
a cave. 

Suddenly she shrank back into a recess in the corridor. Her cousin 
Phüippe passed by without seeing her. She heard him go upstairs and call 
his servants, who, by the light of some tapers were arranging their master’s 
room. The youngstcr’s treble voice rose in anger. 

“It is incredible that none of you thought of buying candles for the last 
lap of the journey. You might have known that the so-called noblemen in 
these out-of-the-way holes are no better than their peasants. Did you at 
least heat the water for my bath?” 

The man answered something that Angelique could not hear. Philippe 
went on resignedly: 

“Ah well! f 11 wash in a tub. Fortunately my father told me that there 
are two Florentine bathrooms at the castle at Plessis. I am in a hurry to get 
there. I feel as if the smell of the Sance tribe would never leave my 
nostrils.” 

‘This time hc’ll pay for it/ thought Angelique. 

She saw him come down again in the light of a lantern placed on a table 
of the ante-room. 

Whcn he was quite close, she stepped out of the shadow of the winding 
staircase. 

“How dare you speak of us to the lackeys with such insolence?” She 
spoke in a clear voice that rang out under the vaulted ceiling. “Are you 
deprived of all scnse of a noblcman’s dignity? That’s due no doubt to 
your desccnt from a Kings bastard. Whilst our blood is pure.” 

“As pure as your skin is dirty,“ replied the young man icily. 

With a sudden leap, Angelique jumped at his face, all fangs and claws. 
But the boy gripped her wrists with already manly force, and flung her 
violently back against the wall. Then he walked away unhurriedly. 

Angelique, dazed, feit her heart throb. An unknown Sensation of shame 
and despair gripped her by the throat. 

‘I hate him/ she thought, ‘some day f 11 have my revenge. He will 
have to bow to me, ask my pardon/ 
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But for the time being she was but a miserable little girl in the darkness 
ofa dank old castle. 

A door creaked and Angelique distinguisbed the massive figure of old 
Guillaume, who was carrying two pails of steaming water for the young 
lord. Hestoppedwhenhesawher. 

“Whoisthere?” 

“It’s me,” answered Angelique in German. 

When she was alone with the old solcher, she always used the tongue 
which he had taught her. 

“What are you doing there?” asked Guillaume in the same language. 
“It’s cold. Why don’t you go into the hall and listen to your uncle the 
Marquis telling stories? They’ll keep you amused for a year.” 

“I detest these people!” said Angelique sombrely. “They are imperti¬ 
nent and too different from us. They destroy everything they touch, and 
then leave you lonely and empty-handed, while they go back to their 
beautiful chäteaux crammed with marvellous things.” 

“What’s the matter, little girl?” asked old Lützen slowly. “Can’t your 
mind rise above a few inockeries?” 

Angelique’s malaise was getting worse. A cold sweat broke out on her 
temples. 

“Teil me, Guillaume, you who’ve never been at the Court of princes: 
what do you do when you come across someone who is both wicked and 
cowardly?” 

“That’s a stränge question from a child! But since you ask me, I’d say 
that one should slay the villain and let the coward run away.” 

He added after a moment’s thought: 

“But your cousin Philippe is ncither wickcd nor cowardly. A little 
young, that’s all.” 

“So you, too, defend him!” cried Angelique sharply. “You, too! 
Because he’s beautiful . . . because he’s rieh. . . .” 

A bitter taste filled her mouth. She swayed and, sliding down the wall, 
shefellinafaint. 

Angelique’s sickness was no more than a natural occurrence. Madame 
de Sance reassured the child, now a young girl, about the Symptoms that 
had alarmed her, explaining that these would now recur every month 
until she reached an advanced age. 

“Shall I also swoon each month?” inquired Angelique, surprised that she 
had not noticed the apparently necessary fainting of the women around her. 

“No, that was an accident. You’ll recover and get quite used to this 
state of things.” 
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“Still, until an advanced age is a long time to go!” sighed the girl. 
“And when I f m old, 1*11 no longer feel like climbing trees.” 

“You can very well go on climbing trees,“ said Madame de Sanc6, who 
showed much delicacy in bringing up her children and who seemed to 
understand Angelique’s regrets. “But, as you yourself realise, it is indeed 
time to drop the manners which no longer suit your age and your rank as a 
noble young lady.” 

She added a little Speech which dealt with the joy of bringing children 
into the world and the original punishment that weighed on women as a 
result of our mother Eve’s sin. 

‘Add that to poverty and war/ thought Angelique. 

Stretched out under her sheets, listening to the rain falling, she ex- 
perienced a certain fecling of well-being. She feit at once weak and grown 
up. She had the impression of lying on the deck of a ship moving away 
from a familiär shore to sail towards a new destiny. From time to time she 
thought of Philippe and clenched her teeth. 

Put to bed and watched over by Pulcherie after her fainting fit, she had 
not been aware of the departure of the Marquis and his son. 

She learnt that they had not stayed long at Monteloup. Philippe com- 
plained of the bed-bugs that had prevented him from falling asleep. 

“And my petition to the King?“ asked the Baron de Sanc6 when his 
illustrious relative was already about to mount into his carriage. “Did 
you present it to him?” 

“My poor friend, I did, but I don’t think you should nurse high hopes. 
The royal child is at the moment more poverty-stricken than you and 
hasn’t even, so to speak, a roof to put over his head.” 

He added scomfully: 

“I am told you are amusing yourself breeding fme mules. Seil some of 
them.” 

‘TU think over your Suggestion,” said Armand de Sance, for once 
indulging in irony. “It’s certainly better for a gentleman these days to be 
toiling than to count on the largesse of his peers.” 

“Toiling! Pooh! what an ugly word,” said the Marquis with a co- 
quettish wave of his hand. “Well, good-bye, Cousin. Send your sons to 
the army, and your sturdiest yokels to my son*s regiment. Good-bye, I 
embrace you a thousand times.” 

The carriage moved off with a jolt, while a delicate hand waved 
through the window. 

There were no more visits from the Lords du Plessis. It was learnt that 
they had given some fttes and, later, that they were retuming to the 
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Qe-de-France with a brand-new army. Recruidng sergeants had passed 
through Monteloup. At the castle, Jean the Cuirass and one farm-hand let 
themselves bc tempted by the glorious future in störe for the King’s 
dragoons. Nurse Fantine wept bitterly over her son’s departure. 

“He was not a bad boy and now he*H become an old ruffian like your- 
self,” she said to Guiliaume Lützen. 

“A matter of heredity, good woman. Wasn't his supposed fatlier a 
hardened old trooper?” 


CHAPTER 7 


It bbcame a habit, when counting days, to say it happened 
‘before*—or—‘after*—the visit of the Marquis du Plessis. 

Then there was the incident of the ‘black visitor*. 

AngeHque remembered him more deeply and more lastingly. Far from 
being destructive and harmful like the previous guests, he brought with 
him stränge words of hopefulness that were to remain with her throughout 
her life; a hope so deeply anchored that in the moments of utter misery 
which she lived through later she had only to close her eyes to recapture 
that murmuring, rainy spring evening when he had first appeared. 

AngeHque was in the kitchen as usual. Denis, Marie-Agnes and little 
Albert were playing near her. The baby was in his cradle by the hearth. 
For the children, the kitchen was the most beautiful room in the house. A 
fire bumed there permanently and almost smokelessly, for the canopy of 
the vast fire-place was very high. The glow of this constant fire danced 
and was reflected in the russet copper pans and basins that decorated the 
walls. The shy and dreamy Gontran would often sit for hours watching 
these sparkling lights in which he saw stränge visions, while AngeHque 
recognisedin them the household gods of Monteloup. 

That evening Angelique was cooking a hare pie. She had already 
kneaded the dough in the shape of a tart and was mincing the meat. 
From outside came the sound of galloping hoofs. 

“That’s your father coming back,“ said Aunt Pulcherie. “Angelique, I 
think it would be proper for us to go into the drawing-room.” 

But after a short silence, during which the rider must have dismounted, 
the bell at the entrance rang. 

“fll go,” cried AngeHque. 

She rushed out, heedless of the uptumed sleeves that showed her bare 
arms white with flour. 
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Through the curtain of rain and evening mist shc disdnguished a tall, 
lean man whose cape was dripping with water. 

“Did you put your horse under shelter?” she cried. “Animais catch 
cold so easily here. There is too much mist on account of the marshes.” 

“Thank you, Mademoiselle,” replied the stranger, removing his wide- 
brimmed hat with a bow. “I made free, as travellers do, to take my horse 
and luggage straight to your stables. When I saw I was still too far from 
my goal and passing near the castle of Monteloup, I thought I*d ask his 
lordship the Baron for a night’s hospitality.” 

His costume of coarse black material with only a white collar for trim- 
ming made Angelique suppose he was a small merchant or a peasant in 
Sunday dress. His accent, however, which was not the local one and 
sounded somewhat foreign, disconcerted her, as did his carefully chosen 
words. 

“My father is not back, but come in and warm yourself in the kitchen. 
We’ll send a groom to rub down your mount.” 

As she returned to the kitchen, followed by the visitor, her brother 
Josselin, was coming through the door from the outhouses. Covered with 
mud, his face red and dirty, he was dragging across the stone floor a wild 
boar wliich he had killed with a spear. 

“Good hunting, sir?” inquircd the stranger courteously. 

Josselin threw him an unfriendly glance and answered with a growl. 
He then sat down on a stool and strctched his feet towards the flames. The 
stranger sat more modestly in a corner of the hcarth and accepted a plateful 
of soup which Fantine brought him. 

He explained that he was a native of these parts, his birthplace being 
near Secondigny but that he had spent many years travelling abroad, so 
that eventually he acquired a strong accent in his mother tongue. 

“But itTl soon wear off,” he declared. He had landed at La Rochelle no 
more than a weck ago. 

At those last words, Josselin raised his head and looked at him with 
sparkling eyes. The children surrounded him and began pelting him with 
questions. 

“Which country did you go to?” 

“Isitfar?” 

“ What is your trade?” 

“I have none,” said the stranger. “At the moment I think f d rather like 
to travel through France and teil of my joumeys and adventures to 
whoever will listen to them.” 

“Like the poets and minstrels of the Middle Ages?” inquired Angelique, 
who did after all remember some of Aunt Pulcherie’s lessons. 
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“Something like that, although I can ndther sing nor versify. But I 
could teil some lovely stories about the countries where the vine grows 
without bring planted. The grapes hang from trees in the forest, but the 
inhabitants don t know how to make tvine, It’s better thus, for Noah 
inebriated himself and the Lord does not wish all men to tum into swine. 
There are still innocent peoples on earth. I could teil you, too, of those 
vast plains where, if you want a horse, you just wait behind a rock for the 
wild herds that gallop past. You fling a long rope with a running noose 
at the end and you capture your mount.” 

“Are they easily tamed?” 

“Not always,” said the visitor with a smile. 

Angelique suddcnly feit that this man must smile but rarely. He 
seemed to be in his forties, but there was a certain intensity and passion in 
his eyes. 

“Do you at least cross the seas to reach those countries?” questioned the 
tacitum Josselin distrustfully. . 

“You cross the entire ocean. Over there, far inland, are rivers and lakes. 
The inhabitants are as red as copper. They adom their heads with bird- 
feathers and move about in canoes made of stitched hides. I have also been 
to islands where men are quite black. They live on reeds that are as thick 
as a man’s arm and are called sugar-cane—and that indeed is where sugar 
comes from. They also make a drink of this syrup that is stronger than 
com-brandy. It makes you less drunk but gives you strength and gaiety. 
It’s called rum.” 

“Did you bring this wonderful drink back with you?” asked Josselin. 

“I have a flask of it in my saddle-holster. But I also left several barreis 
with my cousin, who lives at La Rochelle and who intends to make a good 
profit out of it. That’s his business. I am not a tradesman. I am only a 
traveller who is interested in new lands, eager to know those places where 
nobody is hungry or thirsty and where man feels free. That’s where I 
grasped that all evil comes from the men of white race, because they have 
not heeded the Lord’s word but travestied it. For the Lord did not order 
us to slay or destroy, but to love one another.” 

“You are a Protestant, are you not?” Raymond ventured to ask bluntly. 

“Yes, indeed. I am even a clergyman, though without a parish. And, 
above all, a traveller.” 

“You’ve come to the wrong place, sir,” sneered Josselin. “I suspect my 
brother of being much attracted to the discipline and spiritual practices of 
the Company of Jesus, of which you doubtless disapprove.” 

“I have no thought of blaming him,” protested the Huguenot. “Many 
a time I met Jesuit fathers over there who penetrated deep into those lands 
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with evangelical courage and sdf-sacrifice. For certain cribes in Nova 
Francia thcrc is no greater hero than the famous Father Jogues, a martyr of 
the Iroquois. But everyone is free to have his own conscience and 
convictions.” 

“Upon my word,” said Josselin. “I am hardly fit to argue with you on 
these subjects, for I’m beginning to lose my Latin. But my brother speaks 
it more elegantly than French, and . . 

“That is precisely one of the greatest misfortunes of our country,” 
exclaimed the pastor. “One can no longer pray to one’s God, to the Lord 
of the Universe, in one’s mother tongue and with one’s heart, but must 
needsusethosemagicincantations in Latin. . . 

Angelique was sorry there was no more talk of tidal waves and slave 
ships, of extraordinary beasts like snakes or giant lizards with pike’s fangs 
which can kill an ox, or of whales as big as ships. She had not noticed that 
the nurse had left the room, leaving the door ajar. So she was surprised to 
hear whispers and to recognisc the voice of Madame de Sance, who did not 
think she was being overheard. 

“Protestant or no, my girl, this man is our guest and will stay here as 
long as he pleases.” 

Soon aftcr, the Baroness, followcd by Hortense, came into the kitchen. 

The visitor bowed very civilly, but he did not kiss their hands or make a 
display of courtly etiquette. Angelique thought to herseif that he was 
surely a commoner, but a nice man all the same, despite being a Huguenot 
and just a trifle highly strung. 

“Pastor Rochefort,*’ he introduced himself. “I am on my way to 
Sccondigny, where I was born, but, as it is a long road, I thought of resting 
a little while under your hospitable roof, madam.” 

The mistress of the house assured him that he was welcome, that they 
were all pracdsing Catholics but that this did not prevent their being 
tolerant, as had beeil recommended by good King Henri. 

“That’s what I dared to hope when coming here, madam,” resumed 
the clergyman with a deeper bow, “for I must confess that friends 
of minc informed me that you have had an old Huguenot retainer 
in your Service for many years. So I went to see him first and this 
Guillaume Lützen gave me to hope that I might be put up for the 
night.” 

“You may be sure of it, sir, for tonight and as many nights thereafter as 
you may wish.” 

“My only wish is to be at the Orders of the Lord in the way that I can 
best serve Him. And I’m following His inspiration in avowing that I wish 
to see your husband most of all.” 
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“You have a message for my husband?” asked Madame de Sancl, 
surprised. 

“Not a message, but a mission perhaps. Allow me to keep the bürden 
* of it for him alone.” 

“Most certainly, sir. Besides, I hear his horse.” 

Baron Armand, in his tum, soon appeared. He seemed to have been 
apprised of the unexpected visit and did not greet his gucst with his 
customary cordiality. He seemed constrained, almost anxious. 

“Is it true, Monsieur, that you come from the Americas?“ he inquired 
after the usual greetings. 

“Yes, Monsieur le Baron. And I should be glad to have a few moments* 
private conversation with you conceming someone whom you know.” 

“Hush!” said Armand de Sance, imperatively casting an anxious glance 
towards the door. He added rather hurriedly that their house was at 
Monsieur Rochefort’s disposal and that the latter need but ask for the men- 
servants if he wanted anything. Dinner would be served in an hour's 
time. The clergyman thanked him and asked for permission to withdraw 
in order to ‘have a wash\ 

‘Wasn’t that downpour enough for him?* wondered Angelique. ‘Odd 
people, those Huguenots! It is rightly said that they aren’t like other 
people. ril ask Guillaume if he, too, has a wash at odd moments. 

‘Must be part of their rites. That’s why they so often look guilty, or eise 
are touchy Üke Lützen. Their skin must be quite thin with scrubbing, it 
must ache. . . . Like young Philippe, who feels an urge to wash at all 
times! This constant concern with himself will probably lead him to 
heresy, too. Maybe they'll burn him and it’ll serve him right !’ 

However, as the visitor was going towards the door to retire to the 
room Madame de Sance was about to show him, Jossclin caught him by 
the arm with his usual brusqueness. 

“One word more, pastor. In order to work over there, in the Americas, 
I expect one needs to be very rieh, or eise to buy a commission as a 
navigator’s ensign or at least some sort of craftsman’s licence?” 

“The Americas are free countrics, my son. They ask nothing of you 
there, though it is necessary to work hard and also to defend yourself.” 

“Who are you, stranger, that you permit yourself to call this young 
man your son, and this in the presence of his own father and in minc, his 
grandfathers?” 

The old Baron’s voice had rung out with a sneer. 

“I am the Pastor Rochefort, at your Service, Monsieur lc Baron, but I 
have no incumbency and am only passing here.” 
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“A Huguenot!” growled thc old man. “And one, moreover, who 
comesfromthoseaccursedlands . . 

He stood on the threshold, supported by his stick but holding himself 
very straight. He had taken care to remove his vast black greatcoat that 
he wore in winter. His face seemed to Angllique as white as his beard. 
She feit afraid without knowing why, and hastened to intervene. 

“Grandfather, this gentleman was completely drenched and we invited 
him in to dry himself. He has told us thrilling stories-” 

“All right. I won’t deny that I hke courage, and when the foe presents 
himself with his face uncovered I know he is entitled to our consider- 
ation.” 

The clergyman picked up his damp coat from the chair. 

“I had not come as an adversary. I had a mission to fulfil at the Chateau 
de Sance. A message to bring from distant lands. I would havc liked to 
speak of it with the Baron Armand alone, but I see that you are accustomed 
in your family to conduct your affairs in public. I like this custom. It was 
that of the patriarchs and also of the Apostles.” 

Angelique noticed that her grandfather had tumed as white as the 
ivory pommel of his stick and that he was leaning against the door- 
post. 

She feit sorry for him. She would have liked to stop the words that 
were to come, but the clergyman continued: 

“Monsieur Antoine de Ridou6 de Sance, your son, whom I had the 
pleasure of meeting in Florida, asked me to go to the castle where he was 
bom, to inquire after his family so that I can bring news on my return. 
My task is thus fulfillcd. . . .” 

The old Baron had slowly advanced towards him. 

“Get out of here!” he panted hoarsely. “Never as long as I live shall the 
nameof my son, whopeijuredhis God, his King and his country, be pro- 
nounced under this roof. Get out, I say. I won’t have a Huguenot in my 
house!” 

“I am going,” said the pastor calmly. 

“No!” Raymond’s voice rang out again. “Stay, Monsieur. You must 
not be out of doors on a rainy night like this. No villager of Monteloup 
will offer you a lodging and the nearest Protestant village is too far away. 
I ask you to accept the hospitality of my room.” 

“Yes, stay,” said Josselin in a husky voice. “You must teil me more of 
the Americas and the sea.” 

The old Baron s beard quivered. 

“Armand!” he cried, and the distress in his voice gripped Angflique’s 
heart. “This is where your brother Antoine’s rebellious spirit has taken 
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refuge. ln thesc two boys whom I loved. God hat not spared me any- 
thing. I have lived too long indeed.” 

He tottered. Old Guillaume caught hold of him. He left, leaning on the 
oldsoldierandrepeatinginashakingvoice: “Antoine . . . Antoine...“ 

A few days later the old grandfather died, of what ailment no one ever 
knew. In fact he went out like a candle, when he was already supposed to 
have recovered from the emotion caused by the pastor’s visit. 

He was spared the grief of leaming ofJosselin’s departure. 

One morning, soon after the funeral, Angdique in her half-sleep heard 
herseif being softly called: 

“Angdique! Angflique!” 

She opened her eyes, and saw with amazement Josselin at her bedside. 

“I am leaving,” he whispered. “You try and make them widerstand.” 

“ Where are you going?” 

“To La Rochelle first, and then I’ll sail for the Americas. Pastor 
Rochefort told me of all those countries: the Antilles, New England and 
the colonies, too—Virginia, Maryland, Carolina. 1*11 end up in some place 
where f m wanted.” 

“But you’re wanted here, too,” she said plaintively. She was shivering 
in her thin, threadbare night-gown. 

“No,” he said, “there’s no room for me in this world of ours. I am tired 
of belonging to a dass that has privileges but no usefulness. Rieh or poor, 
the nobles no longer know what they are good for. Look at Papa. He’s 
groping blindly. He lowers himself to breed mules, but dares not even 
exploit this humiliating position to lend fresh lustre to his title as a gentle- 
man by means of money. He’s finally losing on both counts. People point 
a Enger at him becausc he toils like a horse-coper, and at us because we are 
nevertheless beggarly nobles. Happily, our uncle, Antoine de Sanc6, has 
shown me the way. He was Papa's elder brother. He’s become a Hugue- 
not and left the continent.” 

“You won’t recant your faith?” she implored, aghast. 

“No. Iamnotinterestedinsanctimonioushocus-pocus. Iwanttolive.” 

He kissed her quickly, walked down the few Steps, then tumed and 
looked at his half-naked young sister with shrewd eyes. 

“You are becoming beautiful and strong, Angdique. Beware. You too 
will have to leave. Ifnot, you’ll find yourself one of these days tumbling 
in the hay with a stable boy. Or eise you’ll become the plaything of 
one of our rieh neighbours.” 

He added with sudden gentleness: 
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“You can take thc word of one who has sowed more chan bis sharc of 
wild oats, my darling. It would be a dreadful life for you. You, too, 
should run away from thesc crumbling walls. As for me, Fm off to sea!” 

And, bounding down the last Steps, the young man disappeared from 
sight. 


CHAPTER 8 


“Do you realise,” said Baron Armand to Ang£lique, “how much 
trouble all of you get me into?“ 

Strolling along a wooded path, she had come across her father sitting on 
a tree-stump, while his horse browsed near-by. 

“Arent the mules doing well, Father ?” 

“Oh yes, they are all right. I am just back from secing Molines. You see, 
Angelique, Aunt Pulcherie has convinced your mother and me that it is 
impossible to keep you at home any longer. You must be put in a convent. 
So I decided on a very humiliating step which I had wanted to avoid at all 
cost. Fve been to see Molines to ask him for that advance he had proposed, 
to aid my family.“ 

He spoke in a sad, gentle voice, as if something had snapped inside him, 
as if this latest blow was more painful than his father’s death or his eldest 
son’s departure. 

“Poor Papa!“ murmured Angelique. 

“But it is not so easy,“ went on the Baron. “It would be hard enough if 
all I had to do was to hold out my hand to a commoner. But what worries 
me is that I can’t fathom that fellow’s secret intendons. He has made odd 
condidons for this new loan.“ 

“What condidons, Father?“ 

He lookcd at her thoughtfully and caressed her magnificent auburn- 
gold hair with his calloused hand. 

“It’s stränge . . . I find it easier to confide in you than in your mother. 
You are a wild colt, but already you seem able to understand everything. 
Naturally I suspected that Molines was after a substandal profit in this mule 
business, but I couldn’t understand why he'd come to me rather than to a 
plain mule-dealer. Actually, what interests him is the fact that Fm a noblc- 
man. He told me today that he was coundng on me to obtain, through my 
family or other Connections, complete exempdon from the Customs in- 
specdon and toll dues for a quarter of our mule producdon, from Fouquet, 
the Controller-General of Finance, as well as the guaranteed right to 
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export this proportion to England, or to Spain when the war is over.” 

“But that’s wonderful!” exclaimcd Ang£lique enthusiastically. “This 

seems a very shrewd business deal. On the one hand there is Molines, a 

commoner and a clever fellow, on the other hand there you are, a noble- 
»» 

man . . . 

“And not very clever . . smiled her father. 

“No, just not au courant . But you have titles and connections. You're 
bound to succeed. You yourself said the other day that sending the mules 
abroad seems impossible to you on account of all those tolls and taxcs that 
increase the cost. And since you’ll request exemption for a quarter of the 
output only, the Controller-General is sure to find the request reasonable! 
What will you do with the others?” 

“The Quartermaster-Generars dcpartment will be cntitled to an Option 
on their purchase at the current price at the market of Poitiers.” 

“It’s all taken care of, then. That Mohnes fellow is a man of experience! 
You must see Monsieur du Plessis and perhaps write to the Duke de la 
Tremoille. But I believe all these great persons will soon bc coming down 
here to have another try at their Civil War.” 

“There is talk of it, indeed,” said the Baron, displeased. “Don t con- 
gratulate me too soon, though. Whether the Princes do come or not, it’s 
not sure that I’ll obtain their agreement. Besides, I haven’t yet told you 
the most surprising part.” 

“What is it?“ 

“Molines wants me to Start working that old lead-mine which we own 
over at Vauloup,” sighed the Baron. “I sometimes wonder whether that 
man has all his wits about him, and I admit I don’t quite understand such 
devious business . . . that is, supposing it is business! In fine, he’s asked 
me to entreat the King to renew the privilege granted to my ancestors of 
mining for lead and silver there. You know that abandoned mine at 
Vauloup? . . .” asked Armand de Sance, seeing his daughter s abstracted 
look. 

Angelique nodded. 

“What can that infernal Steward hope to get out of those old stones? 
. . . For, obviously, the mine will be re-equipped under my name, but at 
his expense. A secret agreement between us will stipulate that hc will have 
a ten-year lease of the lead-mine, with him taking over my rights as owner 
of the soil for the exploitation of the mine. But there again it’s up to 
me to get from the Controller-General the same tax exemption on 
a quarter of the future output, as well as the same export guarantees. 
All this seems rather complicated to me,“ concluded the Baron/getting 
up. 
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As he did so, his purse dnkled with the crowns which Molines had given 
him, and this pleasant sound cheered him. 

He called his horse and looked at the thoughtful Angelique with what 
he hoped was a stem glance. 

“Try and forget what I’ve just told you, and attend to your outfit. For 
this time it’s final, my girl. You’ll be going to the convent.” 

So Angelique prepared her outfit. Hortense and Madeion werc leaving, 
too. Raymond and Gontran were to accompany them and, after leaving 
their sisters with the ladies of St. Ursula, would proceed to the Jesuit fathers 
of Poitiers, who were educators of great renown. 

There was evcn talk of including nine-year-old Denis in this emigradon. 
But Fantine rcbelled. After loading her with the care of ten children, they 
were now going to deprive her of them ‘all*. She detested these extreme 
measures, she said. [So Denis remained. With him, in addition to Marie- 
Agnes, Albert and a last little boy of two whom everybody called ‘the 
baby\ to look after, Fantinc Lozier’s ‘lcisure* would be fully occupied. 

However, a few days before their departurc, an incident almost changed 
the course of Angelique’s destiny. One September moming, Monsieur de 
Sance rcturned, much agitated, from the chäteau du Plessis. 

“Angelique!” hc cried, as he came into the dining-room, where the 
family was waiting for him to sit down to table, “are you there, 
Angelique?” 

“Yes, Father.” 

He eyed his daughtcr critically. She had grown even more during the 
last months and her hands were clean and her hair well combed. Every¬ 
body agreed that Angelique was beginning to get some sense. 

“That’ll do,” hc murmured. 

And turning to his wife: 

“Imagine, the entire Plessis clan—Marquis, Marquise, son, pages, valets, 
dogs, have moved into the chatcau. They have an illustrious guest, the 
Prince de Conde and all his Court. I ran into the lot of them and was quite 
ill at easc. But my cousin acted very amiably. He called me, inquired after 
you, and do you know what he asked me? To take Angelique to him, to 
replace one of the maids-of-honour. The Marquise had to leave behind in 
Paris practically all the girls who dress her hair, amuse her and play the 
lute. The Prince de Conde’s coming has got her in a flutter. She says she 
needs a few graceful little maids-in-waiting to help her.“ 

“And why not me?” exclaimcd Hortense, scandalised. 

“Because she said ‘graceful’,” was her father’s unequivocal reply. 

“But the Marquis found I was very witty.” 
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“But the Marquise wants pretty fäces around her. 19 

“Oh! that’s too much!” cried Hortense, rushing to claw her sister. 

But the latter had foreseen this move and dodged it nimbly. With 
beating heart she went up to her room. She called one of the grooms 
through the window and ordered him to fetch her a pail of water and a 
tub. 

She washed herseif with great care and spent a long time brushing her 
beautiful hair, which she wore over her shoulders like a silken riding- 
hood. Pulch6rie joined her, bringing the fine dress that had been made for 
her entry into the convent. Angelique admired the dress, although it was 
of a grey, rather dull hue. But the material was new, specially bought for 
the occasion from an important draper in Niort, and a white collar added 
a note of gaicty to it. It was her first long dress. She put it on with a thrill 
ofdelight. Her aunt clasped her hands with emotion. 

“My little Angelique, one would take you for a young lady. Perhaps I 
ought to put your hair up?” 

But Angelique refused. Her feminine instinct wamed her not to 
diminish the splendour of her only adomment. 

She mounted on a pretty bay mule that her father had had saddled for 
her and, in his Company, set out on the road to the Chateau du Plessis. 

The castle had awakened from its spellbound slumber. When the Baron 
and his daughter had left their mules with Molines and walked up the 
main drive, strains of music wafted out to greet them. Long greyhounds 
and tiny griffons were gambolling on the lawns. Lords with curled hair 
and ladies in shimmering dresses were strolling in die avenues. Some of 
them stared with surprise at the Baron in his dark cloth and the adolescent 
girl in convent-school attire. 

“Ridiculous, but charming,” said one of the ladies, toying with her fan. 

Angelique wondered whether the remark referred to her. Why was 
she ridiculous? She looked more closely at the sumptuous, gaudy dresses, 
trimmed with laces, and began to think her grey dress was out of place. 

Baron Armand did not share his daughter’s embarrassment. He was 
anxiously intent on the interview he meant to ask of the Marquis du 
Plessis. To obtain total exemption for a quarter of his mule and lead-mine 
production might have been easy enough for a nobleman of such ancient 
lineage as the present Baron de Ridoue de Sanc6 de Monteloup. But the 
poor gfcatlcman realised that, after living for so long far from the Court 
he had become as awkward as a peasant among these people, whose 
powdered hair, perfumed breath and parrot-like exdamadons utterly 
dazed him. In King Louis XIII’s time, he seemed to remember, one made 
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a show of more simplicity and roughness. Wasnt it Louis XIII himself 
who, shocked by thc too bare bosom of a young beauty of Poitiers, had 
unashamedly spat into the indiscreet—and tempting—opening? 

Having, on that distant day, been a witness to the memorable royal act, 
Armand de Sanc£ now thought back upon it regretfully as he and 
Angelique made their way through this beribboned crowd. Musidans 
perched on a small platform played instruments that produced frail, 
charming sounds: hurdy-gurdies, lutes, oboes, Hutes. In a vast hall lined 
with mirrors Angelique perceived young people dancing. She wondered 
* whether her cousin Philippe was among them. 

Baron de Sance, meanwhile, had reached the last of the rooms and 
bowed, doffmg his old feit hat with its meagre plume. Angelique began 
to suffer for them both. ‘Poor as we are,' she thought, ‘arrogance 
would be the only proper conduct/ Instead of plunging deep into the 
curtsy which Pulcherie had made her rehearse three times, she remained 
stiff as a wooden doll, staring straight in front of her. The faces around 
her became a little blurrcd, but she knew that they were all dying to giggle 
at sight of her. A silence had fallen, mingled with stifled laughter as the 
footman announced: 

“Monsieur le Baron de Ridoue de Sance de Monteloup.” 

The face of the Marquise du Plcssis grew quite red behind her fan, and 
her eyes sparkled with ill-contained merriment. The Marquis came to 
everyone’s rescue by stepping forward affably. 

“My dear Cousin,” he cried, “you delight us by coming so soon and 
bringing us your charming daughtcr. Angelique, you are even prettier 
than whcn I last saw you at Monteloup. Isnt she pretty? Doesn’t she 
look like an angel?” he asked, tuming to his wife. 

“Absolutely,” the Marquise agrced, having recovered her sdf-control. 
“In another drcss she’d be divinc. Sit down on this stool, my pretty one, 
so that we can look at you at leisure.” 

“Cousin,” said Armand de Sanc6, whose rugged voice rang out oddly 
in this exquisite salort 9 “I would like to talk to you without delay of some 
important business.” 

The Marquis raised his eyebrows in surprise. 

“Really? I am listening.” 

“I am sorry, but these matters must be treated privately.” 

Monsieur du Plessis threw aroimd him a glance that was at once 
resigned and roguish. 

“Vcry well, very well, Cousin. We will go into my study. Ladies, 
excuseus. We shalljoin you presently. . . 

Angelique on her stool was the target of a host of curious eyes. The 
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awful cmotion that had strangled her was receding a little. She could now 
clearly distdnguish all the faces around her. All these ladies ghttered from 
top to toe. They wore stränge trinkets at their waftts: small inirrors, 
tortoise-shell combs, comfit-boxes and watches. Never would Angelique 
be able to dress like them. Never would she be able to look at others with 
such haughtiness, or converse in such a high-pitched, precious voice 
which seemed perpetually to be sucking sweets. 

“My dear,” said one of them, “she has attractive hair butit’s never had 
any care/* 

“Her breast is undeveloped for a fifteen-year-old.” 

“But, my dear, she’s only thirteen.” 

“Do you want my opinion, Henriette? It’s too late to refine her.” 

‘Am I a mule that’s ofFcrcd for sale?' wondered Angelique, too amazed 
to take real offence. 

“What do you expert?” cried another. “She has green eyes, and green 
eyes, hke emeralds, bring bad luck.” 

“It’s a rare hue,” protestcd another. 

“But charmless. Look at the child’s hard expression. No really, I don’t 
care for green eyes.” 

‘Are they going to belittle my only good points—my eyes and hair?’ 
thought the young girl. 

“Philippe! Philippe!” the Marquise at last called out. “Where is my 
son? Monsieur de Barre, would you be good enough to fetch the colonel ?” 

And when the sixteen-year-old colonel appeared: 

“Philippe, here’s your cousin de Sauce. Take her along to the dancc. 
She will find the Company of young people more entertaining than ours.” 

Angelique had risen promptly. She was annoyed with herseif for 
feeling her heart throb. The young lord looked at his mother with un- 
disguised indignation. ‘How dare you/ he seemed to say, ‘throw me 
into the arms of such a scarecrow?’ 

But, holding out his hand to Angelique, he murmured through closed 
lips: “Do come, Cousin.” 

She put her little fingers into his open palm, unaware of their prettiness. 
Silently he led her to the entrance of the gallery where the pages and 
young people of her age were allowed to enjoy themselves. 

“Make room! Make room!” he suddenly cried. “My friends, I 
introduce to you my cousin the Baroness of the Dolcful Dress.” 

There was a general outburst of laughter, and all the young men rushed 
towards them. The pages wore odd little puffed trunks which stopped just 
bdow their thighs, and with their long, thin, boyish legs perched on high 
heels they looked like stilt-birds. 
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‘I am no morc ridiculous with my doleful drcss than they with thosc 
pumpkins around their hips/ thought Angelique. 

She would gladly havc swallowed her dignity a litde to stay on with 
Philippe. But one ofthe boys asked: 

“Can you dance, Mademoiselle? ,, 

“A little.” 

“Really? Andwhatdances?” 

“The bourrie, the rigadoon, the round dance . . .” 

“Ha! Ha! Ha!” guffawcd the young man. “Philippe, what an odd 
bird youVe-brought us! Come on, gentlemen, let's draw lots. Who’s 
going to dance with the country lass? Where are the volunteers for the 
bourriel Plop! Plop! . . . Plop!” 

Suddenly, Angelique wrenched her hand out ofPhilippe’s and fled. 

She ran through spacious rooms crammed with footmen and noble- 
men, through the entrance-hall paved with mosaics, where dogs were 
lying asleep on velvet squares. She was looking for her father and, above 
all, she was trying not to cry. All this wasnt worth a single tear. It was 
an incident to be wiped from her memory, like a rather mad and 
grotesque dream. It isn’t wise for a quail to leave its thicket. Having 
absorbed some of Aunt Pulcherie’s teaching, Angelique told herseif that 
she had beeil justly punished for the upsurge of vanity that she had feit on 
hearing the Marquis du Plessis’s flattering rcquest. 

At last she heard the somewhat shrill voice of the Marquis coming out 
ofa small room. 

“But not at all! Not at all! You’re all wrong, my poor friend,” he was 
saying in a regretful crescendo. “You're only imagining that it’s easy for 
us noblemen to obtain exemptions, weighed down as we are by expenses. 
Besides, neither myself nor the Prince de Conde is empowered to grant 
them.” 

“I am merely asking you to make yourself my spokesman with the 
Superintendent of Finance, Monsieur de Tremant, whom you know 
personally. The matter is not without interest for him. He exempts me 
from taxes and all transport ducs solely throughout the province of Poitou 
as far as the ocean. This exemption to apply, moreover, to no more than 
one quarter of my mule and lead output. In exchange, the King’s 
Quartermaster-General reserves the right to buy the rest of my mules at 
current prices, and the Royal Treasury is likewise free to acquire my lead 
and silver at the official rate. It’s not a bad thing for the State to be able to 
count for various Commodities on reliable producers at home rather than 
to have to buy them abroad. Thus I have some fine beasts for pulling 
cannon, sturdy and sound in limb. . . 
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“Your words reck of düng and sweat,” protested the Marquis, putting 
his hand to his nose with disgust. “I wonder whether you aren’t lowering 
yourself to some extent as a gentleman by launching into an enterprise 
wliich bears a strong resemblance—if youll pardon the word—to 
trade.” 

“Trade or no trade, I have to live,“ retorted Armand de Sance with a 
tenacity which was balm to Angelique. 

“What about me?” cried the Marquis, throwing up his arms. “Do you 
think I have no difficulties? Well, TU have you know that until my dying 
day f 11 reject all commoners* pursuits that would be detrimental to my 
rank.” 

“Your revenues, Cousin, don’t compare with mine. In fact, I am 
reduced to plain beggary both as regards the King, who refuses me his 
assistance, and as regards the Niort moneylendcrs, who devour me.” 

“I know, I know, my good Armand. But did you ever ask yourself 
how I, a courtier with two important royal posts, manage to balance 
my budget? No, I am certain you didnt. Well, know that my expenses 
necessarily exceed my income. It’s true that with the revenues of my 
Plessis estate, with those of my wife’s in Touraine, my post as an officer 
of the royal bedchamber—about 40,000 livres —and that of camp- 
master of the Poitou brigade, I have an average gross income of 160,000 
livres . . . .” 

Td be content with a tenth of that,” said the Baron. 

“One moment, Country Cousin. I have an income of 160,000 livres . 
But what with my wife's expenses, my sons regiment, my Paris house, 
my Fontainebleau pavilion, my travcls to follow the Court on its joumeys, 
the interest payable on divers loans, plus receptions, clothes, carriages, 
servants, etc., I spend 300,000 livres .” 

“So you’re losing 140,000 livres per year?” 

“Figure it out yourself, Cousin. If I have allowed myself to expatiate 
on this boring explanation, it’s in order to make you see my point of view 
when I teil you that I simply cannot at present approach Monsieur de 
Tremant.” 

“Yet you know him.” 

“I know him, but no longer see him. I keep telling you that Monsieur 
de Tr6mant is in the King’s and the Queen Regent's Service and is even 
said to be devoted to Mazarin.” 

“Well, precisely-” 

“Precisely for this reason we do not see him any more. Don’t you 
know that the Prince de Cond£, to whom I am loyal, has fallen but with 
the Court . . . ?” 
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“How should I know?” asked Armand de Sanc6, bewildered. “I saw 
you only a few months ago and at that time the Queen Regent had no 
more faithful servant than the Prince.” 

“Oh, times have changed since then,” sighed the Marquis, exasperated. 
“I can’t teil you the whole story in detail. All you need know is that if the 
Queen, her two sons and their red devil of a Cardinal have been able to 
move back into the Louvre in Paris, they owe it entirely to Monsieur de 
Conde. Yet by way of thanks this great man is treated most shabbily. 
The break occurred a few weeks ago. Certain offers from Spain seem 
interesting to the Prince. He has come down here to study them more 
fully.” 

“Offers frorii Spain?” repeated the Baron Armand. 

“Yes, just between ourselves and upon your honour as a gendeman, 
imagine that King Philip IV is offering an army of ten thousand men each 
to our great General and to Monsieur de Turenne.” 

“To do what with?” 

“Why, to reduce the Queen and especially that thieving Cardinal! 
Thanks to the Spanish armies under his direction, Monsieur de Conde 
would enter Paris and Gaston d’Orleans, brother of our late King Louis 
XIII, would be proclaimed King. The monarchy would be saved and at 
last be rid of women, children and a foreigner who dishonours it. Now I 
ask you, with all these great plans afoot, what can I do? To keep up the 
style of life I’ve been explaining to you, I cannot afford to devote myself 
to a lost cause. The people, the Parliament, the Court, all hate Mazarin. 
The Queen keeps clinging to him and will never yield. It's impossible to 
describe the sort of existence which the Court and the little King have 
been leading for the last year or two. You can only compare them to 
gipsies, what with their flights, retums, quarrels, wars, and so forth. 

“ We’ve had enough of it. The cause of young King Louis XIV is lost. I 
may add that Gaston d’Orleans’s daughter, Mademoiselle de Montpensier 
—you know, that big, loud-spoken girl—is a rabid Frondeuse. She was 
already fighting on the insurgents* side a year ago. She’s clamouring to 
Start again. My wife dotes on her, and her affeedon is retumed. But this 
time I won’t let Alice enrol in a different party from mine. Putting a blue 
sash around your waist and a wheat-stalk on your hat wouldn’t matter 
much, if the Separation of couples did not provoke other disorders. Now 
Alice is by nature cut out to be in the Opposition. In Opposition against 
garters for silk hose, against a fringe of hair for an uncovered brow, etc. 
She is quite a character. At present she is against the Queen Regent, Anne 
of Austria, because the latter remarked that the lozenges Alice sucks for 
the care of her mouth remind her of a purging mediane. Nothing will 
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induce the Marquise to retum to Court, where she claims one’s bored by 
the Queens devoutness and the pranks of the Uttle King and his brother. 
So I shall follow my wife, since my wife won’t follow me. I am weak 
cnough to find her sdmulating and to appreciate certain amorous talents. 
. . . After all, the Fronde is a pleasant pastime. ...” ~ 

“But . . . but you don t mean to say that Monsieur de Turcnne, 
too? . . stammered Armand de Sance, who feit the ground giving way 
under him. 

“Oh! Monsieur de Turenne! Monsieur de Turenne! He’s like every- 
body eise. He doesn’t hke to see his Services underrated. He askcd to have 
Sedan for his family. It was rcfused him. He became angry, as is natural. 
It appears he has already accepted the King of Spain’s proposals. Monsieur 
de Conde is in less of a hurry. Before making up his mind he is waiting to 
hear from his sister, Madame de Longueville, who has accompanied the 
Princesse de Conde to rouse Normandy. I must teil you that the Duchesse 
de Beaufort is here, too, and he is not indifferent to her charms. . . . For 
once, our great hero is not champing at the bit to go to war. You’ll for- 
give him when you meet the goddess. . . . Her complexion, dear 
Cousin . . .” 

Angelique, who was leaning against a screen, saw her fathcr at a 
distance pull out his large handkerchief and wipe his forehead. 

‘He'll get nothing/ she told herseif, with an aching heart. ‘What do 
they care about our mules and silver-lead mines?’ 


CHAPTER 9 


An unbearable pain constricted her throat. She walked 
away again and went out into the park, where the blue dusk was falling. 
The violins and guitar could still be heard in the reception rooms, but 
rows of lackeys were bringing out candelabra. Others, mountcd on stcp- 
ladders, were lighting tapers placed in brackets on the walls, in front of 
mirrors that reflected their light. 

‘When I think/ mused Angcliquc, slowly strolhng through the 
avenues, ‘that my father had qualms about a few mules that Molint s 
wanted to seil to Spain! Treason . . . ? A matter of complctc in- 
difference to all these Princes, though they live entirely off the monarchy. 
Can they really be thinking of fighting the King?* 

She had walked right round the castle and found herseif at the Base of the 
wall which she had so offen climbed in the old days to steal a glance at the 
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treasures in die enchanted room. This part was deserted, for the couples 
who did not shun the chilly evening inist preferred to remain on the lawn 
in front of the chäteau. 

Insdnct made her slip off her shoes and, despite her long dress, she 
hoisted herseif nimbly to the comice of the upper storey. The night was 
black nofa. No one passing by could have seen her there, snuggled 
against the shadow of a small turret. 

The window was open. Angelique bent forward. She guessed that the 
room was inhabited, for a small oil-lamp was shedding a golden glow, 
which only enhanced the glamour of the beautiful fumiture and tapestries. 
She could see, shining like snowy crystals, the mother-of-pearl insets on 
the small cbony chest-of-drawers. 

Suddenly, as she was gazing at the tall damask bed, Angelique had the 
impression that the painting of the god and goddess had come to life. Two 
naked white bodies were clasped amid disarrayed sheets whose lace 
borders were dragging on the ground. They were so closely minglcd that 
at first she thought they were struggling adolescents, page-boys rather 
shamelessly tussling, before she made out that they were a man and a 
woman. 

The brown tousled mane of the masculine partner almost entirely 
covered the face of the woman, whom his long body seemed to want to 
crush completely. Of the woman, Angelique could only make out 
certain details that melted into the shadows: a wcll-shaped leg raised 
against the virile body, a breast surging from bencath the arms that 
enveloped her, a frail white hand. 

Angelique feit shaken, almost nauscatcd, and yet dimly wonder-struck, 
too. After having so often contemplated the picture of Olympus, 
savoured its freshness and its majestic impulse, she was fmally left with an 
impression of beauty by this scene whose meaning she had grasped, with 
her peasant-girl intuition. 

‘So this is love!’ she told hcrsclf, as a shudder of fright and pleasure 
coursed through her. 

At last the two lovers unclaspcd. They were now resting side by side, 
like recumbent tombstone figures in the darkness of a crypt. Their 
breathing came slower in a feUcity close to slumber. Neither of them 
spoke. The woman was the first to move. Stretching out her snow- 
white arm, she reached for the table near the bed, on which a flask shone 
ruby-like with a dark wine. She gave a contrite little laugh. 

“Oh, darling, Fm shattered,” she murmured. “We simply must taste 
this Roussillon wine which your thoughtful valet put here. Would you 
like a cup?” 
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The man answered from the depth of the alcove with ä mutter that 
could be taken for assent. 

The lady, who seemed to have recovered her strength, filled two glasses, 
held one out to her lover, while emptying the other with avid delight. 
Angllique suddenly thought that sheovould have liked to be in that bed, 
perfecdy naked and relaxed, savouring the sunny wine of the south. 

‘So that is the Prince’s caudle,' she thought. 

She was not aware of her uncomfortable position. She could now see 
the woman entirely, admire her perfect round breasts set offby ruby tips, 
her supple belly, the long legs which she had crossed. 

There was fruit on a tray. The woman chose a peach and bit into it 
lustily. 

“A plague on all importunates!” the man cried suddenly, leaping over 
his mistress to the foot of the bed. 

Angelique, who had not heard the knocking at the door, thought she 
had been discovered and slirank back against the turrct, more dead than 
alive. 

When she looked again, she saw that the god had draped himself in a 
voluminous brown drcssing-gown tied with a silver sash. His face, that of 
a young man in his thirties, was less handsome than his body, for he had a 
long nose and his hard, though flashing, eyes made him look rather like a 
bird ofprey. 

“I am with the Duchesse de Beaufort!” he cried, tuming towards the 
door. 

Despite this waming, a valet appeared on the threshold. 

“If Your Highness will pardon me. A monk has just presented himself 
at the gate and insists on being received by Monsieur de Conde. The 
Marquis du Plessis thought it advisable to send him straight to Your 
Highness.” 

“Let him enter!” muttered the Prince aftcr a moment’s silence. 

He went to the ebony bureau by the window and opened a few drawers. 

From the back of the room a lackey introduced another person, a 
cowled monk, who approached while bowing several times with remark- 
able ease. When hc straightened up, he revealed a swarthy face in which 
gleamed deep,«languorous, black eyes. 

The arrival of the ecclesiastic did not seem to trouble the woman on 
the bed in the least. She continued munching the succulent fruit with 
perfect unconcem. She had merely thrown a shawl over the top of her 
legs. 

The brown-haired man, bent over the bureau, pulled from it some large, 
red-sealed envelopes. 
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“Father,” he said without tuming round, “did Monsieur Fouquet send 
you?” 

“He did indeed, Monseigneur.” 

The monk added a sentcnce m a melodious tongue that Angelique 
supposed to be Italian. When he expressed himself in French, his accent 
was rather lisping and had a childlike quality that was not devoid of 
charm. 

“There was no need to repeat the password, Signor Exiii,” said the 
Prince de Conde. “I would have recognised you from the description I 
have of you and from the blue mark you have in the comer of your eye. 
So you are Europe’s most skilful artist in the difficult and subtle Science of 
poisons?” 

“Your Highness does me too much honour. I have only perfected 
ccrtain recipes handed down by my Florentine ancestors.” 

“The people of Italy are artists in all spheres,” cried Conde. 

He bürst into a loud, neighing laugh, then his features abruptly resumed 
their harsh expression. 

“You've got the thing?” 

“Hereitis.” 

The Capuchin extracted a carved casket from his wide sleeve. He 
opened it himself by pressing on one of the precious wood mouldings. 

“You see, Monseigneur, all that’s needed is to insert the nail at the nape 
of this charming figure who carries a dove on his fist.” 

The lid had sprung open. On a satin cushion gleamed a glass phial 
filled with an emerald-coloured fluid. The Prince de Conde picked up the 
flask cautiously and raised it to the light. 

“Roman vitriol,” said Fatlier Exiii gently. “It is a composition that acts 
slowly but surely. I prefer it to corrosive Sublimate, which can provoke 
death within a few hours. From the indications Monsieur Fouquet gave 
me, I thought I gathered that you yourself, Monseigneur, as well as your 
friends, did not care for too precise suspidons to be aroused in the en- 
tourage of the person concenicd. The person will feel a certain languor, 
resist a week perhaps, but death will have the natural appearance of a 
bowel-fever caused by gamey venison or not quite fresh food. It would 
be wise to see to it that the person is served with musseis, oysters or other 
shellfish which sometimes produce dangerous effects. To put the blame 
for such a sudden demise on them would be child’s play.” 

“I thank you for your excellent advice, Father.” 

Cond6 was still staring at the pale green phial, and there was a gleam of 
hatred in his eyes. Angelique feit acutely disappointed by it: the god of 
love, in coming down to earth, had lost his beauty andnow frightened her. 
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“Be careful, Monseigneur/’ continued Father Exili, “this poison must 
be handled with infinite precaution. To compound it, I am myself 
obliged to wear a glass mask. A drop falling on your skin could produce a 
gnawing disease which would not spetfd its power before it had devoured 
one of your limbs. If you are not able to pour this medidne yourself into 
the persons plate, do recommend to the valet charged with the task to use 
the utmost skill and precision.” 

“My valet who ushered you in is wholly trustworthy. Luckily, the 
person concemed does not know him. I think it will be easy to place him 
at his side.” 

The Prince cast a mocking glance down at the monk, from his great 
height. 

“I presume that a life devoted to such an art has not made you over- 
scrupulous, Signor Exili. Still, what would you say if I confided to you 
that this poison was destincd for one of your compatriots, an Italian from 
the Abruzzi?“ 

A smile widened Exili's mobile lips. He bowed again. 

“My only compatriots are those who appraise my Services at their just 
value, Monseigneur. And at the momcnt Monsieur Fouquet, of the Paris 
Parliament, shows himself more gencrous towards me than a certain 
Italian from the Abruzzi, whom I also know.” 

Conde’s neighing laugh rang out again. 

“Bravo, bravissimo, Signor! I likc to have peoplc of your sort with 
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me. 

He gently replaced the phial on its satin cushion. Therc was a pause. 
Signor Exili’s eyes rested on his crcation with a satisfaction that was not 
devoid of vanity. 

“May I add, Monseigneur, that this liquor has the merit of being 
odourless and practically tasteless. It does not alter the food it is mixed 
with. At most, supposing the person pays great attention to what he is 
eating, he could reproach his cook for having been a littlc too generous 
with spices.” 

“You are a precious man,” repeated the Prince, who sccmcd sunk in 
thought. 

He rather nervously pickcd up the sealcd envelopes on the top of the 
chest-of-drawers. 

“This is what I have to hand you to seal the bargain with Monsieur 
Fouquet. This envelope contains the declaration made by the Marquis 
d’Hoquincourt. Here are those by Monsieur de Charost, Monjieur du 
Plessis, Madame du Plessis, Madame de Richeville, the Duchesse de Beau¬ 
fort, Madame de Longueville. As you see, the ladies are not as lazy—or as 
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squeamish—as the gendemen. I am still without the letters from Monsieur 
de Maupeou, the Marquis de Cr£qui and a few others. . . .” 

“And yours, Monseigneur.” 

“That’s true. Here it is. I was just finishing it and have not yet signed 

“Would Your Highness have the extreme kindness to read the text out 
to me so that I can check the wording point by point? Monsieur Fouquet 
deems it essential that none of the terms be omitted.” 

“As you wish,” said the Prince with an imperceptible shrug. 

He took the sheet of paper and read aloud: 

“I, Louis II, Prince de Cond6, give my Word and assurance to Mon¬ 
seigneur Fouquet never to pledge my loyalty to any other person but to 
him, to obey no other person without exception, to place at his disposal 
my strongholds, fortifications and other such whenever he shall so 
command. 

“In assurance whcreof I give this note written and signed by my hand, 
of my own volition even without his solicitation, he in his goodness 
trusting my word, of which he is assured. 

“Executed in Plessis-Belhere this 20th day of September 1649.” 

“Sign it, Monseigneur,” said Father Exili, whose eyes glistened in the 
shadow of his hood. 

Quickly, as if in a hurry to have done with, Conde picked up a goose- 
quill from the bureau and sharpened it. While he initialled his letter, the 
monk had lit a small silver-gilt stove. Cond£ melted red wax in it and 
sealed hismissive. 

“All the other letters are similarly drawn up and signed,” he concluded. 
“I think your master will be satisfied.” 

“You may rest assured, Monseigneur. However, I must not leave this 
castle without taking with mc the other declarations which you pro- 
mised.” 

“I warrant I shall obtain them for you before tomorrow noon.” 

“In that case, I shall stay under this roof tili then.” 

“Our friend the Marquise du Plessis will see to it that you are made 
comfortable, Signor. I have informed her of your arrival.” 

“Meanwhile, I think it would be prudent to lock these letters up in the 
casket which I have handed to you. Its opening is invisible and nowhere 
eise would they be so well shielded from indiscreet eyes.” 

“You are right, Signor Exili. As I listen to you, Im beginning to 
widerstand that conspiracy, too, is an art, and one that requires practice 
and experience. I myself am just a warrior and don’t conceal the fact.” 

“A glorious warrior!” exclaimed the Italian, with a bow. 
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“You Satter me, Father. Though I confess I’d like to see Monsieur de 
Mazarin and Her Majesty the Queen share your opinion. However that 
may be, I believe that military strategy, though coarser and more all- 
embracing, still has some kinship with your subtle stratagems. One must 
always foresee the enemy’s intentions.” 

“Monseigneur, you speak as if Alachiavelli himself had been your 
master.” 

“You Satter me,” said the Prince again. But he was visibly pleased. 
Exili showed him how to raise the satin cushion and slip beneath it the 
compromising envclopes. Then the casket was placed into the bureau. 
No sooner had the Italian withdrawn than Cond£, like a child, took it out 
again and opened it. 

“Show me,” whispered the woman, holding out her hand. 

She had not spoken during the whole interview, and had merely put 
her rings back on her fingers, onc by one. But it was obvious that she had 
not missed a Word of what had been said. 

Conde went over to the bed and they both bent their heads over the 
emerald phial. 

“Do you thinkitis really as terrible as he says?” murmured the Duchesse. 

“Fouquet assured me that there is no cleverer apothecary than this 
Florentine. And, anyway, we must pass through Fouquet. He’s the one 
who had the idea of the Spanish intervention—in Parlament, last April. 
An idea that displeased everyone, but it put him in touch with His Most 
Catholic Majesty. I shall be able to hold my armies only through his good 
offices.” 

The lady sank back on the pillows. 

“So Monsieur de Mazarin is dead!” she said slowly. 

“To all intents and purposes, for his life is here within my hands.” 

“Don’t they say that the Queen sometimes sups with him whom she 
loves so passionately?” 

“So they say,” said the Prince after a moment’s pause. “But I don’t 
approve of your plan, my dear. I am thinking of a cleverer and more 
effective move. What would the Queen Mother be without her sons? 
. . . There’d be nothing left for the Spanish woman but to withdraw to a 
convent and weep over them. . . 

“Poison the King?” said the Duchesse, with a Start. 

The Prince whinnied merrily. He went back to the bureau and put the 
casket insideit. 

“Just like a woman!” he exclaimed. “The King! You melt with 
tenderness because he is a handsome boy, stirred by adolescent femotions, 
who for some time now at Court has been making eyes at you like a 
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fawning dog. That’s how you sec the King. For us he is a dangerous 
obstacle to all our plans. As for his brother, the little Monsieur is a 
perverse brat who already takes pleasure in dressing up as a girl and letdng 
himself be petted by men. I cowider him even less suitable for the throne 
than your virginal Royalty. No, take my word for it, we 11 have in 
Monsieur d* Orleans, who beheves in austerity as little as his brother Louis 
XIII believed in it too greatly, a King to our liking. He is rieh and has a 
weak character. What more do we want? 

“My dear,” Cond6 went on, after he had locked the bureau and shpped 
its key into the pocket of his greatcoat, “I think it’s time for us to present 
ourselvcs to our hosts. Supper will be announced soon. Do you wish me 
to call for your chambermaid?” 

“I should be obliged, my lord.” 

Angelique, whose bones were beginning to ache, had shrunk back a 
little on the cornice. She thought that her father must be looking for her, 
but she could not make up her mind to leave her ledge. Inside the room 
the Prince and his mistress, with the help of their servants, were putting on 
their finery amid a great rustle of silks and some curses, for Monseigneur 
was not a patient man. 

When Angflique looked away from the luminous screen formed by the 
open window, she saw around her only the opaque night, from which rose 
the murmur of the near-by forest as it swayed in the autumn wind. 

At last the chamber was empty. The night-hght still glowcd but the 
room had recaptured its mystery. Very softly, the girl crept close to the 
window-frame and shpped into the room. The scent of rouge and per- 
fumes mingled strangely with the fragrance of the night—damp timber, 
moss and ripe chcsmuts. 

Angelique did not know exactly what she was going to do. Somebody 
might surprise her. She was not afraid. All this was but a dream. Like 
the madlady ofMonteloup, like the crimesof Gilles de Retz. . . . 

With nimble fingers, she took out of the pockct of the greatcoat, which 
had been thrown over a chair, the small key to the bureau, opened it, 
pulled the casket towards her. It was of sandalwood and gave off a 
pervasive scent. After locking the bureau again and putting the key in its 
place, Angelique found herseif back on the cornice, the casket under her 
arm. She suddenly feit vasdy amused. She imagined Monsieur de 
Cond£*s face on discovering the disappearance of the poison and the 
compromising letters. 

‘Ihis isn’t stealing/ she told herseif, ‘since it’s a matter of preventing a 
crime/ 
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She knew alrcady the hiding-place in which she would conceal her 
theft. The comer turrets with which the Italian architect had adomed the 
four angles of the graceful Chateau du Plessis were mere omaments, yet 
they had been fitted with miniature battlements in imitadon of the warlike 
decoradons of medieval casdes. These turrets, moreover, were hollow 
and pierced by small openings. 

Angelique slipped the casket inside the one ncarest to her. Anyone who 
would come and search for it there would have to be clever indecd! 

Thereupon she slid adroidy down the fa^ade and reached firm ground. 
Then only did she nodce that her bare feet were icy. Putting on her old 
shoes, she returned to the chäteau. 

Everyone had gathered in the drawing-rooms. The dark and misty 
night held no more charm for them. As she came into the hall, Angelique’s 
nose was pleasantly titülated by the most appetising smells coming from 
the kitchens. She saw a row of litde liveried valets go by, carrying big 
silver platters. It was a solemn procession of pheasants and woodcock 
adomed with their own feathers, a sucking-pig crowned with flowers like 
a bride, several cuts of a very fine doe served on artichoke hearts and sprigs 
of fennel. 

The tinkle of china and crystal-glass came from the halls and galleries 
where all the Company was sitting around small lace-covered tables, some 
ten people at each. 

Angelique stopped on the threshold of the largest room, and saw the 
Prince de Conde surrounded by Madame du Plessis, the Duchesse de 
Beaufort and the Comtesse de Richeville. The Marquis du Plessis and his 
son Philippe also shared the Prince’s table, as did some other ladies and 
young lords. The brown frock of the Italian Exili struck a discordant note 
amid this glittering array of lace and ribbons, precious gold and silvery 
embroidery. Had the Baron de Sanc£ been present, he would have made 
a pair with the monk’s austerity. But however carefully she looked 
around, Angelique could not see her father anywhere. 

Suddenly one of the pages, carrying a silvcr-gilt flagon, recognised her 
in passing. He was the one who had mocked her most viciously on account 
of the bourrie. 

“Oh! the Baroness of the Dolcful Dress!” he jeered. “What do yuu 
want to drink, Nanon? Apple-wine or good sour milk?” 

She stuck out her tongue at him and, leaving him agape, walked up 
towards the princely table. 

“Good Lord, what’s this coming over here?” exclaimed the Efachesse de 
Beaufort. 
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Madame du Plessis followed the direction of her glance, saw Angelique 
and once again called her son to the rescue: 

“Philippe! Philippe! Be good enough, my boy, to lead your cousin de 
Sance to the table of the maids-of-honour.” 

The boy looked up at Angelique sullenly. 

“Herc’s a chair,” he said, pointing to the empty place beside him. 

“Not here, Philippe, not here. You savcd this place for Mademoiselle 
de Senlis.” 

“Mademoiselle de Senlis should have hurried. When she eventually 
deigns to join us, she’ll find that she has been . . . advantageously re- 
placed,” he remarked with a brief, ironical smile. 

His neighbours giggled. 

Angelique had meanwhile sat down. She had gone too far to retreat. 
She dared not ask where her father was, and she was dazzled by the 
brilliant lights and their sparkling rcficctions in the glasses, decanters, 
silver-plate and the ladies* diamonds. Her reaction was to stiffen her back, 
throw out her ehest, fling back her heavy golden hair. It seemed to her 
that some of the gentlemen were throwing not uninterested glances in her 
direction. Almost opposite her, the falcon eye of the Prince de Conde 
stared at her for a moment with arrogant attention. 

“By the devil, you have some odd relatives, Monsieur du Plessis. Who 
is this grey duckling ?” 

“A young country cousin, Monseigneur. Oh, pity me. For two hours 
this very evening, instead of listening to the musicians and the charming 
talk of these ladies, I had to bear with the plcas of her father the Baron, 
whose breath still leaves me indisposed. As our cynical poet Argenteuil 
would say: 

“I teil you most truly that the breath of a corpse 
Or a pensioncr*s wheeze would not smell so coarse.” 

An outburst of obsequious laughter shook the gathering. 

“And do you know what he asked me?“ continued the Marquis, 
wiping his eyelids with an affected gesture. “I challenge you to guess. 
He wants me to get him a tax exemption for some mules in his stable as 
well as—mark the unsavoury term—on his output of lead, which he 
claims he finds all molten in nuggets under the vegetable plots in his 
kitchen-garden. fve never heard such nonsense.” 

“A plague on these clodhoppers!” grumbled the Prince. “They cast 
ridicule on our coats-of-arms with their peasant ways.” 

The ladies choked with merriment. 
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“Did you see the fcather on his hat?” 

“And his shoes! There was straw still clinging to their heels!” 

Angelique’s heart beat so strongly that she thought her neighbour 
Philippe must hear it. She glanced at him and caught the handsomc boy’s 
hard blue eyes fixed on her with an indefinable expression. 

‘I can’t let my father be insulted,’ she thought. 

Angelique tumed very pale and took a deep breath. 

“It may be that wc are paupcrs,” she said very loudly and distinctly, 
“but at least we don’t try to poison the King!” 

The laughter died on the faces around her and the silencc that feil was so 
heavy that it spread to the ncighbouring tables. Slowly the convcrsations 
subsided, the convivial spirits slackened. Everyone looked at the Prince de 
Conde. 

“Who? . . . Who . . . who?” stammered the Marquis du Plessis. 
Then he abruptly feil silent. 

“These are stränge words,” said the Prince at last, at great pains to 
contain himself. “This young person is not used to society. She hasn’t got 
beyond nursery talcs. ...” 

‘Hc’ll ridicule me in another moment, and thcy’ll throw me out with 
the promisc of a thrashing/ thought Angelique, in a panic. 

She bent forward a little and looked towards the end of the tablc. 

“I am told that Signor Exili is the greatest expert in the kingdom in the 
art of poisoning.” 

This new pebble hurled into the pool amplified the already violent 
ripples. There was a frightened murmur. 

“Oh! this girl is possessed by the devil!” cried Madame du Plessis, 
furiously biting her little lacc handkerchief. “She has covered me with 
shame. She sits there like a glass-cyed doll and then suddenly opens her 
mouth and utters such terrible things!” 

“Terriblc? Why terrible?” softly protested the Prince, whose eyes did 
not leave Angelique. “They would be terrible if they were true. But they 
are merely the ravings of a little girl who does not know when to keep 
silent.” 

“f 11 keep silent when I want to,” declared Angelique pertly. 

“And when will that be, Mademoiselle?” 

“When you stop insulting my father and grant him the poor favours he 
is asking for.” 

Monsieur de Conde’s complexion suddenly darkened. The scandal 
was at its height. The people at the end of the gallery climbed on 
chairs. 

“May the plague! May the plague . . .” choked the Prince. He 
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suddenly got up, with outstretched arm as ifflinging bis troops into attack 
against die Spanish trenches. 

“Follow me!” he roared at her. 

‘He 11 kill me/ thought Ang 61 ique. And the sight of the tall Prince 
towering over her made her shiver with fear and pleasure. 

However, she followed him, a grey little duckling behind that huge, 
beribboned bird. She noticed that he was wearing wide starched lace 
flounces below his knees and, over his trunk-hose, a sort of short petticoat 
trimmed with coundess braids. Never had she seen a man so extravagandy 
dressed. Yet she admircd his walk, the way he placed his high arched heels 
on the ground. 

“We are alone now,” said Conde, abruptly tuming round. “Made¬ 
moiselle, I don’t want to get angry with you, but you will have to answcr 
my questions.” 

This sugary voice frightened Angelique more than the outbursts of rage. 
She saw herseif in this deserted boudoir, alone with this powerful man 
whose intrigues she was upsetting. She grasped that she too had become 
involved in them and was struggling as in a spider’s web. She shrank 
back, stuttered, pretended to be a stupid country-girl. 

“I didn’t think I was doing any harm.” 

“ Why did you invent such an insult at the table of an uncle whom you 
respect?” 

She understood what he was trying to make her admit, wavered, 
weighed the pros and cons. In view of what she knew, a protestation of 
total ignorance would certainly defy belief. 

“I did not invent . . . I repeated things I’ve been told,” she murmured. 
“That Signor Exili was a very clever man at making poisons. . . . But 
that about the King I made up. I shouldn’t have. I was in a temper.” 

She twisted a piece of her beit awkwardly. 

“Who told you?” 

Ang^lique’s imagination worked fast. 

“A . . . apage. I dont know his name.” 

“Can you point him out?” 

Yes. 

He took her back to the door leading to the reception rooms. She 
pointed at the page who had mocked her. 

“A pox on these eavesdropping ragamuffins!” growled the Prince. 
“What isyour name, Mademoiselle?” 

“Angilique de Sand.” 

“Listen to me, Mademoiselle de Sand. It’s bad to repeat foolishly 
words that a girl of your age cannot understand. It might harm you, you 
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and your family. Ishallforgivcyourinsolenccthistimc. I shall even go so 
far as to study your father’s case and see if I cannot do something for him. 
But what guarantee have I of your silence?” 

She raised her green eyes towards him: 

“I can keep silent when I’ve obtained what I want just as well as I can 
talk when I am insulted.” 

“By the devil, when you’ve grown towomanhood, TU wager that men 
will hang themselves for having met you !” said the Prince. 

But a vague smile hovered over his face. He did not seem to suspect that 
she might know more than she had admitted. Impulsive and rather 
muddle-headed, Conde lacked insight. His first excitement spcnt, he 
decided that there was nothing more to it than backstairs gossip. 

Being a man used to flattery and sensitive to feminine charms, he could 
not help noticing the emotion of this adolescent girl, whose beauty was 
already striking, and this helped to soothe his anger. Angelique tried to 
look up at him with eyes full of candid admiration. 

“I would like to ask you something,” she said with exaggerated na’ivete. 

“And what may that be?” 

“Why do you wcar a little skirt?” 

“A little skirt? . . . But, my child, this is a ‘rhincgrave*. Is it not 
supremely elegant? The rhinegrave conccals the graceless trunk-hose 
which only bccome a horscman. You can adorn it with braids and 
ribbons. It’s a very comfortable garment. Have you never sccn it in your 
countryside?” 

“No. And those long frills linder your knees?” 

“Thcy are called ‘canons’. They cmphasise the calf of the leg, which 
emerges from it arched and slender.” 

“It is true,” approved Angelique. “All this is wonderful. I’vc never 
seen such a beautiful costume!” 

“Oh! Women’s talk of frippery will appease even the most dangerous 
fury,” said the Prince, delighted with his succcss. “But I must return to 
my hosts. Do you promise me to bc good now?” 

“Yes, Monseigneur,“ she said with a cajoling smile that revealcd her 
pearly teeth. 

The Prince de Conde retumed to the dining-room, calming the party’s 
agitajtion with sweeping gestures, as if he were blcssing them. 

“Eat, my friends, eat. Much ado about nothing. The impertinent little 
girl will apologise.” 

Angelique, without being asked, curtsicd to Madame du Plessis. 

“I present my apologies, Madame, and ask you for permission tb with- 
draw.” 
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There was some laughterat Madame duPlessis’s gesture, for, unable to 
utter a Word, she just pointed to the door. 

But before that door another crowd had formed. 

“My daughter! Where is my daughter?” clamoured Baron Armand. 

“The Baron is asking for his daughter,” cried an impish lackey. 

Among the elegant guests and the liveried flunkeys, the impecunious 
nobleman looked like a big, captive bumble-bee. Angelique ran towards 
him. 

“Angelique,” he sighed, “you drive me mad. For more than three 
hours now, Tve been looking for you everywhere in the dark, between 
Sance, Molines’s house and Plessis. What a day, my child, what a 
day!” 

“Let’s go, Father, please, let’s go quickly,” she said. 

They were already on the porch, when the voice of the Marquis du 
Plessis called them back. 

“A moment, Cousin. The Prince would like to have a word with you. 
It concerns those Custom dues you were talking about . . .” 

The rest was lost as the two men went back into the house. 

Angelique sat down on the last Step of the porch and waited for her 
father. She suddenly feit completely drained of all thoughts, of all 
will-power. A small white griffon came to sniff at her. She stroked him 
mechanically. 

When Monsieur de Sance reappeared, he gripped his daughter by the 
wrist. 

“I was afraid you might have escaped again. You’re really full of the 
devil. Monsieur de Conde paid me such stränge compliments about you 
that I wasn’t quite sure whether I oughtn’t to apologise for having brought 
you into the world.” 

A little later, while their mules were stepping gingerly through the dark 
night, Monsieur de Sance spoke again, nodding his head: 

“I can’t get the hang of those people. They listen to you with a sneer. 
The Marquis explains to me, with facts and figures, that his financial 
straits are much worse than mine. They let me go without even offering 
me a glass of wine to refresh my gullet, and then suddenly they run after 
me and promise to do all I ask. According to Monseigneur, I’ll be granted 
the Custom dues exemption before the next month is out.” 

“So much the better, Father,” murmured Angelique. 

She listened to the noctumal chant of the frogs which heralded the 
proximity of the marshes and the old fortified castle. She suddenly feit like 
crying. 
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"Do you think Madame du Plessis will take you on as a maid-in- 
waiting?” askcd the Baron. 

"Oh no! I dont think so,” replied Angflique suavely. 


CHAPTER io 


Thb journby to the convbnt at Poitiers left Angilique with a 
jolting and rather unpleasant memory. A very old coach had been 
repaired for the occasion, and she had climbed into it with Hortense and 
Madeion. A groom drove the mules, while Raymond and Gontran were 
both mounted on fme thoroughbred horses, a present from their father. 
It was said that the Jesuits in their new Colleges had stables reserved for the 
mounts of young noblemen. 

Two heavy pack-horses completed the caravan. One carried old 
Guillaume, ordered to escort his young masters. Much bad news of 
trouble and war drculated in the countryside. Thcre were rumours of 
Monsieur de la Rochefoucauld stirring up Poitou on behalf of Monsieur 
de Conde. He was recruiting armies and requisitioning crops to feed 
them. And armies meant famine and poverty, bandits and highwaymen 
at the cross-roads. So old Guillaume was there, his pike supported by the 
stirrup-holster, his old sword at his side. 

The joumey, however, was uneventful. Passing through the forest, 
they noticed a few suspicious figures among the trees. But no doubt the 
old mercenary’s pike, or eise the poor aspcct of the carriage, discouraged 
brigands. 

They spent the night at an inn, at a sinister cross-roads, where the wind 
kept whistling through the bare trees. The innkeeper condescended to 
serve the travellers a dish of hot water styled a broth and some cheese, 
which they ate by the light of a dim tallow candle. 

"All innkeepers are hand-in-glove with the highwaymen,” Raymond 
informed his terrified young sisters. “It's in wayside inns that most 
murders are committed. On our last trip we stopped at a place where, less 
than a month before, they had cut the throat of a rieh financier, for the sole 
reason that he was travelling alone.” 

Regretdng these morbid reflections, he added: 

"These crimes committed by the lower Orders are the direct outcome of 
the lawlessncss of men in high places. Everyone has lost the fear of God.” 

There followed yet another day’s travelling. Shaken like sacks of nuts 
on the frozen, rutted roads, the three sisters were aching in every bone. 
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Only rarely did thcy roll over Stretches of the old Roman road with its 
pavement of large, regulär slabs. Most of the time the roads were plain 
day ploughed up by the ceaseless passage of coaches and riders. At the 
bridgeheads they sometimes had to stop for hours, until they were stiflf 
with cold, because the toll-keeper was usually a slow and garrulous 
official, for whom each passing traveller was a happy occasion for in- 
dulging in a spot of gossip. The only ones to pass without slowing down 
were great noblemen who disdainfully tossed a purse out of a carriage- 
window at the keeper’s feet. 

Madeion cried and clung shivering to Angelique. Hortense said 
through compressed Ups: 

“This is unbearable.” 

They were, all three of them, dog-tired and uttered a vast sigh of rdief 
when, on the evening of the second day, Poitiers appeared, with its faded 
pink roofs rising in tiers on the slope of a hill skirted by the gay river 
Clain. 

It was a bright winter day. You could have imagined yourselfm one of 
those Southern landscapes to which Poitou is indeed the gateway, so 
gendy shone the sky over the tiled roofs. The bells were ringing the 
Angelus. These bells were henceforward to regulate Angelique’s days for 
almost five years. Poiders was a city of cathedrals, convents and collegiate 
churches. The bells ruled the life of this frocked community, of the army 
of students, who were as noisy as their masters were soft-spoken. Priests 
and bachelor students met at the comer of sloping streets, in the shadow of 
courtyards, in the squares whose walls and Steps offered a resting place to 
the pilgrims to the city. 

The de Sand children took leave of one another in front of the cathedral. 
The Ursuline Convent was a litde to the left and towered over the river 
Clain. The College of the Jesuit fathers was perched on the very top of the 
hill. With the awkwardness of adolescents, they parted almost without a 
word. Only Madeion embraced her two brothers tearfully. 

Thus the gates of the convent closed on Ang&ique. It took her a long 
time to realise that the stifling feeling diat oppressed her was due to a 
sudden exclusion from the open spaces. Walls, and more walls, and bars 
before the Windows. Her companions did not much appeal to her; she 
had always played with boys, little peasants who admired and obeyed her. 
But here, among young ladies of high lineage and solid wealth, Angelique 
de Sancl was necessarily relegated to the lowest ranks. 

She also had to submit to the ordeal of wearing a whalebone corset. 
This tightly-laced garment, forcing a girl to hold herseif straight, was 
meant to provide her with a disdainful, queenly deportment for the rest of 
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her life and in all circumstances. Angelique, who was of vigorous build 
and supple sincws, and instinctively graceful, could have done without 
this torturing device. But the corset was an Institution that extended far 
beyond the convent walls. Listening to the older girls, she could not 
doubt that the boned corset held an important place in the world of 
fashion. There was even talk of busquieres , a sort of tongue-shaped bodice 
front stiffened with strong cardboard or iron struts and which was lavishly 
embroidcred and adomed with bows and jeweis. The busquiere was 
meant to suppoit the breasts, pressing them up under the lace until they 
looked as if they were about to bürst out of their constraint at any 
moment. Naturally, the older girls discussed these details in secret, 
although the convent was spccially entrusted with preparing young girls 
for marriage and life in society. 

They had to learn to dance and curtsy, to play the lute and the harpsi- 
chord, to converse with two or three companions on a set subject, and 
even to handle a fan and apply cosmetics. Next in importance came 
housekeeping. In anticipation of reverses which Heaven might decree, 
the students had to attend to the most humble chores. Taking their tum, 
they would work in the kitchensand wash-houses, and clean and light the 
lamps, sweep and scrub the stone floors. Finally they were given the 
rudiments of an academic course: history and geography, dully presented; 
mythology, logic, theology, Latin. More attention was paid to stylistic 
exercises, the art of letter-writing being essentially feminine, and the 
exchange of letters between friends or lovers providing one of the most 
absorbing occupations for a woman of the world. 

Without being an intractable pupil, Angelique gave little satisfaction to 
her teachers. She did what she was ordered to do, but did not scem to 
understand why she was obliged to do so many stupid things. Sometimes 
they would look for her in vain during lesson-time. She would eventually 
be found in the kitchen-garden, which was just a large garder which 
stretched away above the warm, quiet lanes. In response to the stemest 
reproaches, she would always answer that she had not realised she was 
doing wrong in watching the cabbages grow. 

The following summer, there was a rather serious epidemic in the 
city, which was called the plague, because the rats came out of their holes to 
die and rot in the streets and houses. 

The Princes’ rebellion, led by Cond6 and Turenne, brought misery and 
famine to the westem provinces, which had so far been spared by the 
foreign wars. No one knew any more who was for the King and who 
against, but the peasants, whose villages were bumt down, came s\tarming 
into the towns. This produced an army of paupers who congregated at 
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che back doors with outstretched palms. S0021 thcy had become more 
numerous than the pries ts and students. 

The young ladies of St. Ursula distributed alms to the poor stationed 
before the convent, at certain hours on certain days. They leamed that 
this formed part of the training of a future great lady. 

Angelique came face to face, for the first time, with hopdess, ragged 
poverty, genuine poverty with leering eyes, full of hatred. She was 
neither moved nor upset by it, unlike her companions; some of whom 
wept or curled their Üps in disgust. She feit as if she recognised a picture 
whose imprint she had always borne within her, a stränge foreboding of 
what fate had in störe for her. 

The plague made ravages among these scum that crammed the steep 
lanes where the buming July sun dried up the fountains. There were also 
several casualties among the pupils. One moming, during recreation, 
Angelique did not see Madeion. She inquired after her and was told that 
the sick child had been taken to the infirmary. Madeion died a few days 
later. Before her pallid, shrivelled body Angelique did not weep. She 
was even angry with Hortense for her spectacular tears. Why was this 
lanky girl of seventeen giving way to sobs? She had never loved Madeion. 
She only loved herseif. 

“Alas, my little ones,” said an old nun to them gently, “it’s the law of 
God. Many children die. fm told your mother had ten children and lost 
only one of them. This makes two. That’s not many. I know a lady who 
had fifteen children and lost seven of them. That’s how it is, you see. 
God giveth; God taketh away. Many children die, it’s the law of 
God_” 

After Madeions death, Angelique became even more unsociable and no 
longcr took kindly to discipline. She did only what she liked, disappeared 
for hours on end in forgotten crannies of the vast house. She had been 
forbidden to go into the garden and vegctable-plots. But she found ways 
and means of slipping into them, all the same. There was talk of sending 
her back home, but the Baron de Sance, despite the hardships caused by 
the civil war, paid the fees for his two daughters very regularly, which 
many parents of other pupils did not. Moreover, Hortense gave promise 
of becoming one of the most accomplished girls of her dass. Out of 
consideration for the dder, they kept the younger girl. But they gaye up 
looking after her. 

So it happened that, one January day in 1652, Angdique, who had just 
tumed fifteen, found herseif perched once again on the wall of the 
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kitchen-garden, cnjoying the sight of the bustling Street below and warm- 
ing herseif in the gende winter sun. 

Poitiers was very animated in these first days of the y^r, for the Queen, 
the King and their supporters had just arrived there. Poor Queen, poor 
young King, tossed from revolt to revolt! They had come to the province 
of Guyenne in order to wage war against Monsieur de Cond6. On their 
way back, they stopped at Poitiers to try to negotiate with Monsieur de 
Turenne, who held this province from Fontenay-le-Comte to the sea. 
Chätellerault and Lu^on, former Protestant strongholds, had rallied to the 
Huguenot General, but Poitiers, which had not forgotten that a hundred 
years ago its churches had been sacked and its mayor hanged by the 
heretics, had opened its gates to the monarch. 

All that stood by the youthful prince today was the black dress of the 
Spanish woman. The people, the whole of France, had shouted for so 
long “Down with Mazarin! Down with Mazarin!” that the red-robed 
man had at last bowed out. He had left the Queen he loved " d taken 
refuge in Germany. But his dcparture had not been enough to calm the 
rage. 

Leaning against the convent wall, Angelique listcned to the murmurs of 
the seething town, whose excitement spread its ripples even to this remote 
district. 

The curses of coachmen, whose carriages blocked one another in 
the winding lanes, mingled with the cries and laughter of pages and 
serving-girls, and with the ncighing of horses. The pealing of bells 
floated above the hubbub. Angelique was now able to distinguish th 
different chimes, that of Saint Hilaire, of Sainte Radegonde, the great 
bell of Notre-Dame-la-Grande, the droning bells of the Tower of Saint 
Porchaire. 

Suddenly, at the foot of the wall, a garland of pages passed likc a swarm 
of birds of paradise in their silk and satin. One of them stopped to tie the 
ribbon of his shoe. As he straightened up, he raised his head and met 
Angelique’s eyes watching him from the top of her wall. With a gallant 
gesture, the page swept the dust with his hat. 

“I salute you, Mademoiselle. You don*t look as if you are enjoying 
yourselfup there.” 

He resembled the pages she had seen at Plessis, wearing the same little 
puffed-out pants as they did, the trunk-hose, a legacy of the sixteenth 
Century which gave him long, spindly legs like a heron’s. For the rest, he 
seemed pleasant enough, with a gay, tanned face and frne curly brown 
hair. Sheaskedhimhisagc. He said he was sixteen. 
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“But don t worry, Mademoiselle/’ he added, “I know how to pay 
court toladies.” 

He cast a cajoling glance at her and then suddenly held out his arms. 

“Do come and join me.” 

A pleasant sfcnsation filled Angelique. The sad, grey prison, in which 
her heart was languishing, seemed to open its gates. This merry laughter 
floating up to her held the promise of something sweet and stimulating 
that she hungered for. 

“Do come,” he whispered. “If you like, 1*11 take you to the mansion of 
the Ducs d* Aquitaine, where the Court is staying, and 1*11 show you the 
King.” 

She had hardly a moment’s hesitation and adjusted her black woollen 
cloakandhood. 

“Look out! fm going to jump!” she cried. 

He caught her ahnost in his arms. They bürst out laughing. He quickly 
grasped.tyer wrist and pulled her along. 

“ What will the nuns in your convent say ?” 

“They are used to my escapades.” 

“And how will you manage to get back?” 

“f 11 ring at the door and beg for alms.” 

He puffed with laughter. 

Angelique feit intoxicated by the whirlwind that suddenly surrounded 
her. Among the lords and ladies, whose sumptuous finery amazed the 
provincials, passed merchants of all kinds. From one of them the young 
page bought two little sticks on which fried frog-legs were impaled. 
Having always hved in Paris, he found this dish extraordinarily amusing. 
The two youngsters ate with a hearty appetite. The page told her that he 
was called Henri de Roguicr and was attached to the Service of the King. 
The latter, a gay boon-companion, at times gave his grave councillors the 
slip to join his friends in strumming a guitar. Cardinal Mazarin’s nieces, 
thosc charming Italian dolls, were still at Court, despite their uncle’s 
forced departure. 

Wliile chatting away, the young boy was insidiously leading Angelique 
towards a lcss frequented part of the town. She noticed it but said nothing. 
Her body had suddenly awakened and was waiting expectantly for some¬ 
thing which the page’s hand about her waist seemed to promise. 

He stopped and pushed her gently into a doorway. Then he began to 
kiss her with fervour. Between kisses his talk bubbled with amusing, 
commonplace trifles. 

“You are beautiful. . . . Your cheeks are like daisies and your eyes as 
green as leap-frogs. . . . The frogs of your countryside. . . . Don’t 
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move. I want to open your bodice. . . . Let me. ... I know how to. 
... Oh! I’ve never seen such sweet white breasts. . . . And as firm as 
apples. . . . Ilikeyou,my sweet. . . .“ 

She let him ramble on, caress her. She tossed her head back a little 
against the mossy stone, and her eyes automadcally glanced up at the blue 
sky. 

The page was silent now; his breath came more quickly. He fidgeted 
and several times looked around with annoyance. The Street was fairly 
quiet, but now and then some people passed. There was even a cavalcade 
of students, who cried “Ho! Ho!” when they perceived the young couple 
in the shadow of the wall. 

The boy stepped back, stamped his foot. 

“Oh! this is infuriating! All the houscs are crammed to bursting in this 
damned country town. Even the noble lords must receive their mistresscs 
in ante-rooms. Now where could we go for a little quiet, I ask you?“ 

“We are all right here,“ she murmured. 

But he was not satisfied. He glanced down at his chain-purse dangling 
at his waist, and his face brightened. 

“Comeon! Ihaveanidea. Wc’ll find a good-size drawing-room !“ 

He took her by the hand and pulled her along at a run, until they reached 
the square of Notre-Dame-la-Grande. Though she had now bcen in 
Poitiers for two years, Angelique was unfamiliar with the town. She 
looked with admiration at the faqiade of the church, as fmely carved as an 
Indian jewel-box, flanked by fir-conc-shaped bcll-turrets. The very stone 
seemed to have flowcred under the sculptor's magic chisel. Young Henri 
told his companion to stay under the porch and wait for him. He came 
back after a short while, greatly plcased, with a key in his hand. 

“The sexton has rented me the pulpit for a minute.” 

“The pulpit?“ repeated Angelique, amazed. 

“Bah! This isn’t the first time he’s rendered this servicc to homeless 
lovers.“ 

He had gripped her waist again and was walking down the sunken steps 
that led to the sanctuary. 

Angelique was impressed by the darkness and coolness of the vault. 
The churches of Poitou are the most sombre ones in France. Sturdy 
edifices, resting on huge pillars, they conceal in their shadows andern 
mural decorations, whose vivid hues appear only gradually to the surprised 
eye. The two youngsters advanced in süence. 

“I feel cold,“ murmured Angelique, puliing her cloak around her. 

He put a protectivc arm around her shoulders, but her high spirits had 
subsided and she was frightened. 
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Hc opened thc first door of the monumental pulpit, then dimbed the 
Steps and walked on to the round platform where the sermons were 
delivered. Angelique followed him mechanically. 

They sat down on the floor, which was covered with a velvet carpet. 
The church, with its deep gloom, its smell of incense, seemed to have 
calmed the page’s enterprising mood. He put his arm again around 
Angelique's shoulders and gently kissed her temple. 

“You are such a lovely httle sweetheart,” he sighed. “I do like you so 
much better than the great ladies who tease me and make fun of me. 
That doesnt amuse me, but I must try and please them. If you only 
knew. . . 

He sighed again. His face had rccaptured its boyishness. 

“fll show you something very beautiful, something cxceptional,” he 
said, rummaging in his chain-purse. 

He pulled from it a square of white linen, edged with lace and rather 
grimy. 

“A handkerchief?” asked Angelique. 

“Ycs, thc King’s handkerchief. He dropped it this morning. I picked it 
up and have kept it as a talisman.” 

He gazed at it dreamily for some time. 

“Shall I give it to you as a love-token?” 

“Oh do !” said Angelique, quickly Stretching out her hand. 

Her arm knocked against the massive wooden balustrade, and a boom- 
ing ccho resounded under the dorne. 

They sat quite still, amazcd and a littlc alarmed. 

“I tliink someone's conling, ,, murmurcd Angelique. 

With a wretched look the boy confesscd: 

“I forgot to close the pulpit-door downstairs.” 

They both feil silent, listening to the approaching footsteps. Somcone 
was mounting the stair to their refuge, and the black-capped head of an 
old priest appeared above them. 

“ What are you doing here, my children?” he asked. 

The rcsourceful page already had his story ready: 

“I wanted to see my sister, who is in boarding-school at Poitiers, but I 
didn’tknow where tomeet her. Ourparents . . .” 

“Don’t speak so loudly in the housc of God,” said the priest. “Get up, 
and your sister too, and follow me.“ 

He lcd them into the vestry and sat down on a stool. Then, his hands 
propped on his knees, he looked slowly from one to the other. The white 
hair emerging from his priestly cap made a halo around his face, which, 
despite his agc, had retained its fresh peasant colouring. He had a large 
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nose, small, lively, keen eycs, and a short white beard. Henri de Roguier 
suddenly looked scared and lapsed into silence with unfeigned confusion. 

“Is he your lover?” the abb£ suddenly asked Angelique, his chin 
motdoning in the direction of the young boy. 

A blush spread over the girl’s face, and the page cried quickly and 
frankly: 

“I wish she were, sir, but she’s not that sort.” 

“I congratulate you, my daughter. If you had a beautiful pearl neck- 
lace, would you amuse yourself by throwing it into a courtyard full of 
düng, where the hogs would nuzzle it with their wetsnouts? Eh? Answer 
me, child. Would you do that?” 

“No, I wouldn t.” 

“You mustn't cast pearls before swine. You must not squander the 
treasure of your virginity which should be reserved until your marriage. 
And you, callowlout,” he continued softly, “whence comes the sacrilegious 
idea of taking your girl friend to the pulpit of a church to dolly with her?” 

“Where eise could I take her?” the page protested sulkily. “You can’t 
talk quietly in the lanes of this town, which arc as narrow as cupboards. I 
kncw that the sexton of Notre-Damc-la-Grande sometimes rents the 
pulpit and the confessionals so that one can whisper secrets far from in- 
discreet ears. You know, Monsieur Vincent, that in these provincial 
towns there are many damseis so strictly kept by a grumpy father or a 
nagging mother that they never havc an opportunity to hear sweet secrets, 

if . . .” 

“How well you instruct me, my boy!” 

“The pulpit cost thirty livres, and the confessionals twenty. It’s a lot for 
my purse, believe me, Monsieur Vincent.” 

“I do believe you,” said Monsieur Vincent. “But it costs even more in 
the scales in which the devil and the angel weigh up the sins in front of 
Notre-Dame-la-Grande.” 

His face, which had so far retained its serene expression, now grew 
stcrn. Heheldouthishand. 

“Give me the key that was entrusted to you.” 

And when the boy had handed it to him: 

“You will go to confession, will you not? I shall wait for you tomorrow 
evening in this same church. I shall absolve you. I know only too well in 
what sort of an environment you live, poor little page! And it is better 
for you to play the man with a child of your age than serve as a plaything 
to ripe ladies who debauch you in their alcoves. . . . Yes, I sec you’re 
blushing. Before her, so fresh, so new, you are ashamed of your sordid 
loves.” 
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The boy hung bis head, his impudence had vanished. He finally 
stammered: 

“Monsieur Vincent de Paul, I beg of you, don't teil this to Her Majesty 
the Queen. If she sends me back to my father, he wont know where eise 
to establish me. I have seven sisters who need a dowry, and I am the third 
youngest of the family. I was able to obtain the signal favour of entering 
the King’s Service thanks only to Monsieur de Lorraine, who . . . who 
likes me,” he concluded with embarrassment. “He paid the Commission 
for me. If I am thrown out, he will probably demand that my father 
reimburse him, and that’s impossible.” 

The old churchman looked at him gravely. 

“I shall not name you. But it is well that I should once again remind the 
Queen of the turpitudes that surround her. Alas, she is a pious woman, 
devoted to good works, but what can she do against so much rottenness? 
You cannot change souls by decree. . . .” 

The vestry door opened, and he broke off. A young man, with long 
curly hair and dressed in a rather smart black suit, came in. Monsieur 
Vincent straightened up and looked at him stemly. 

“Vicar, I hope I am right in assuming that you know nothing of that 
trafficking that your sexton indulges in. He hasjust pocketed thirty livres 
from this young gentleman to allow him to meet his lady friend in the 
pulpit of your church. It is time that you watched over your clerics a Iittle 
more carefully.” 

To regain his composure, the vicar took a long time in closing the door. 
Whcn he tumed round, the twilight in the room ill-concealed his em¬ 
barrassment. As he remained silent, Monsieur Vincent went on: 

“I notice, moreover, that you are wcaring a wig and a lay gown. This 
is forbidden to priests. I shall be compelled to bring these lapses and 
traffickings to the notice of your parish benefiriary.” 

The priest tried to conccal a shrug. 

“It will leave him quite indifferent, Monsieur Vincent. The beneficiary 
is a canon in Paris. He bought the living three years ago from the previous 
incumbcnt, who retired to his estate. Hc has never come here, and as he 
has a chapter-house on the apse of Notre-Dame-de-Paris, I wager that 
Notre-Dame-la-Grande of Poitiers must seem quite paltry to him.” 

“Oh, I tremble,” suddenly cried Monsieur Vincent, “lest this damnable 
trade in parishes and incumbencies, sold like asses and horses on the 
market place, drag the Church down to perdition. And who are the 
people appointed nowadays as bishops in the kingdom? Great war-lords 
and libertines who sometimes have not even received Orders but, being 
rieh enough to acquire a bishop's see, dare to dothe themselves in the robe 
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and omaments of ministers of God . . . ! Oh, may the Lord help us to 
overthrow such institutions!” 

Glad to see the lightning strike elsewhere, the vicar ventured: 

“My parish is not neglected. I do look after it and give it all my care. 
Do us the great honour, Monsieur Vincent, of attending our Service of the 
Most Holy Sacrament tonight. You will see the nave packed with the 
faithful. Poitiers has been preserved from heresy by the zeal of her priests. 
PoitiersisnotlikeNiort, Chätellerault and . . 

The old man glowered at him. 

“The vices of the priests were the primary cause of hcresies!“ he said 
blundy. 

He rose and, taking the two young people by the shouldcr, pushcd 
thein out in front of him. Despite his great age and stooping back, hc 
seemed full of vigour and briskness. 

Evening was descending on the square in front of the church, where the 
pale winter light lent lifc to the stone flowers. 

“My lambs,” said Monsieur Vincent, “my little children of God, you 
have tried to taste the green fruit of love. That’s why your tecth are on 
edge and your hearts full of sadness. Let the sun of life ripen what has 
always been destined to blossom and maturc. You must not stray in your 
quest of love, for if you do you may never find it. What crucller punish- 
ment is there for impaticnce and wcakness than to be condcmned for ever 
to bite only into sour, savourless fruit? 

“You will now go cacli your separate ways. You, boy, to your Service, 
which you must attend to conscientiously. You, girl, to your nuns and 
your work. And at the rise of day do not forget to pray to God, who is the 
father ofus all.” 

He left them. His glance followed their graceful figures until they 
parted at the corner of the square. 

Angelique did not look back until she had reached the convent gate. A 
great peace had settlcd within her. But her shouldcr still feit the imprint 
of a warm, old hand. 

‘Monsieur Vincent,’ she thought. ‘Is he the great Monsieur Vincent? 
The one whom the Marquis du Plessis called the Conscience of the 
Kingdom? The one who compels the noblcmen to serve the poor? He 
who each day has private talks with the King and the Queen? How 
simple, how gentle he seems !* 

Before lifting the knocker, she cast a glance back at the town, which was 
shrouded in darkness. “Bless me, Monsieur Vincent,“ she murmured. 

Angelique accepted unrebelliously the punishments inflicted on her for 
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this latest exploit. Indeed a chatige came over her fracdous conduct. She 
applied herseif to her studies, showed friendliness towards her schoolmates. 
She seemed at last to have adapted herseif to the strictness of convent life. 

In September her sister Hortense left the convent-school. A distant 
aunt called her to Niort as a lady companion. In actual fact, that lady, who 
was of very lowly nobility and had married a rieh magistrate of obscure 
origins, was anxious that her son should add lustre to their dull escutcheon 
by an alliance with a noble name. The young mans father had just offered 
him the office of procureur du Roi , a King’s proctor in Paris, and it was 
desirable that he should seem at ease among people of high rank. It was an 
unhoped-for opportunity for both sides. The marriage was promptly 
arranged. 

At the same time, the young King Louis XIV returned victoriously to 
his great Capital. 

France emerged bled white from a civil war, in the course of which six 
armics had trampled her soil, seeking, and not always fmding, one 
another: there had been the Prince de Conde's army, the King’s led by 
Turenne, who had suddcnly chosen not to tum traitor after all, Gaston 
d’Orlcans’s army allied with the English and opposed to the French 
Princes, the Duc de Beaufort’s army at odds with everyone but helped by 
the Spaniards, the Duc de Lorrainc’s, which operated on its own account, 
and finally the army of Mazarin, who had wanted to send reinforcements 
to the Queen from Germany. Mademoiselle de Montpcnsier came close 
to being appointed a general of the army for the initiative she had taken 
one day in firing the cannon of the Bastille against the troops of her own 
royal cousin. It was a gesture that was to cost the Grande Demoiselle 
dcarly, for it frightened off a good many suitors among the princes of 
Europc. 

4 ‘Mademoiselle has just ‘slain* her husband,” Cardinal Mazarin had 
inuttcrcd in his soft Abruzzi acccnt, when he leamed of it. 

The latter remained the great victor of this mad and horrible crisis. 
Less than a year afterwards, his red robe could be seen again in the corridors 
of the Louvre, but there were no more lampoons against him. Evcry one’s 
strength was exhausted. 

Angclique had turned seventccn when she learned of her mother’s 
death. She praycd a great deal in the chapel, but did not weep. She 
could not realise that she would never again see the grey-clad figure 
with the black shawl, which in summer was covercd by anold- 
fashioned straw-hat. Assiduously concemed with the orchard and 
kitchen-gardcn, Madame de Sanc£ had lavished more care and 
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caresses, pcrhaps, on her pear-trees and cabbages than on her numerous 
ofFspring. 

v. 

On the occasion of her mother’s death, Angelique saw her brothers 
Raymond and Denis again, for they came to announce the news to her. 
The young girl received them in the parlour, behind the cold grille 
required by the Ursuline order. 

Denis was now at College. In growing up, he had begun to look so 
much like Josselin that she sometimes thought she was seeing her eldest 
brother again, with his black schoolboy uniform and the inkhom at his 
beit. She was so struck by this resemblance that, after greeting the clergy- 
man who accompanied her brother, she paid no more attention to the 
former and he had to give his name. 

“I am Raymond, Angelique. Don t you recognise me?” 

She was almost intimidated. At her convent, which was stricter than 
most, the nuns treated pricsts with a devout servility from which an 
insdnetive female Submission to the male was not wholly absent. To hear 
herseif familiarly spoken to by one of them troubled her. Now she was 
the one to drop her eyes, while Raymond smiled at her. With much tact, 
he told her of the misfortune that had befallen them and spoke very 
simply of the obedience that was owed to God. Something had changed 
in his long face with its sallow complexion and clear, ardent eyes. 

He also told her of their father’s disappointment at the fact that Ray- 
mond’s religious inclinations had become strengdiened during the recent 
years spent with the Jesuits. With Josselin gone, he had hoped that 
Raymond would assume the role of heir. But the young man had re- 
nounced his inheritancc in favour of his younger brothers, and had taken 
his vows. Gontran too was a disappointment to poor Baron Armand. 
Far from wishing to join the armics, he had gone to Paris to study no one 
quite knew what. So they would have to wait for Denis, now aged 
thirteen, to see the name of Sancc recapture the military lustre that was 
traditional in families of high lineage. 

Wliile talking, the Jesuit father kept looking at his sister, this young girl 
who was leaning her rosy face against the chill bars as she listened to him, 
and whose stränge eyes seemed, in the shado w of the parlour, limpid as sea 
water. Hefeltakindofpity asheasked: 

“And you, Angelique, what are you going to do?” 

She shook her heavy hair with its golden lustre, and answered in- 
differently that she did not know. 

A year later, Angelique de Sance was again called into the parlour. 
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Here she found old Guillaume, looking exacdy as she remembered 
him. He had carefully propped his trusty pike against the wall of the 
cell. 

He told her that he had come to fetch her back to Monteloup. Her 
education was now finished. She was an accomplished young lady, and a 
husband had been found for her. 
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PART TWO 


Marriage in Toulouse 




CHAPTER ii 


The Baron de Sancü looked at his daughter Angehque with un- 
disguised satisfaction. 

“Those nuns have made a perfect young lady of you, my little tom- 
boy.” 

“Perfect! Oh! Wait and see,” protested Angehque, shaking her locks 
back in a familiär gesture. 

The air of Monteloup, with its sweetish scent rising from the marshes, 
gave her a new spurt of independence. She straightened up like a wilting 
flower under a pleasant downpour. 

But Baron Armand’s parental vanity would accept no rebuff. 

“Anyway, you are even prettier than I dared to hope. Your com- 
plexion is perhaps a little darker than your eyes and hair call for, but the 
contrast is not unattractive. Besides, I’ve noticed that most of my 
children have the same dark complcxion. It’s the last vestige, I fear, of a 
drop of Arab blood that the people of Poitou, in general, have kept in 
their veins. Have you scen your little brother Jean-Marie? A real Moor, 
one would say!” 

Then, abruptly, he said: 

“The Comte de Peyrac de Morens has asked your hand in marriage.” 

“Me?“ said Angehque. “But I don’t know him!” 

“That doesn’t matter. Mohnes knows him, and that’s the main thing. 
He assures me that I could not dream of a more flattering alliance for any 
of my daughters.” 

Baron Armand was beaming. He mowed down some primroses with 
the tip of his stick on the sloping bank along the narrow path where he 
and his daughtcr were strolling on this warm April moming. 

Angehque had arrived at Monteloup the night before, accompanied by 
old Guillaume and her brother Denis. As she expressed surprise at seeing 
the schoolboy on leave, he explained that he had obtained a hohday to 
attend her wedding. 

‘What is all this about a wedding?’ thought the young girl. 

She had not taken the matter seriously, but the Baron’s assured tone 
now began to alarm her. 

He had not aged much during the past years; a few grey threads showed 
in his moustaches and in the small tuft of hair he wore beneath his hps, in 
the style fashionable during the reign of Louis XIII. Angehque, who had 
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expected to find him depressed and unsure as a consequence of bis wife’s 
death, was almost surprised to see him in good spirits and smiling. 

As they reached the sloping meadow that overlooked thc dry marshes, 
she tried to change the subject which threatened to create a conflict 
between them just when they had begun to find each other again. 

“You wrote and told me, Papa, that you had serious losses with your 
cattle due to army requisitioning and looting during the last years of the 
terrible civil war.” 

“Sure enough, Molines and I lost practically half our livestock, and 
without him fd be in prison for debts by now after selling all my 
estates.” 

“Do you still owe him much?” she asked anxiously. 

“Unfortunately, out of the forty thousand livres he lent me long ago, I 
have been able to pay him back only about five thousand in the course of 
five years of desperately hard work. And even those Molines refused to 
accept, pretending he paid them over to me outright and that they wcrc 
part of the agreement. I had to get quite angry to make him accept 
them.” 

Angelique observed very shrewdly that since the Steward himself 
considercd he did not require reimbursement, her father was wrong to 
persevcrc in his generosity. 

“If that fellow Molines suggestcd this business in the first place, he was 
sure to gain by it. He is not the type of man to make you a present, but he 
has a certain intcgrity, and if he leaves those forty thousand livres to you, 
he must consider that thc trouble you took and the Services you’ve 
rendered him are well worth it.” 

“It is true that our little commerce in mules and lead, cxcmpted as it is of 
taxes on transport to the sea, works fairly well, and in the years free of 
looting, when one can seil the rest of our output to the State, we covcr our 
expenses, thatis true.” 

He cast a pcrplexed glance at Angelique. 

“But how shrewdly you talk, my daughter! I wonder if such practical 
and even vulgär speech becomes a young girl who has just lcft the 
convent.” 

Angelique started to laugh. 

“It scems that in Paris women manage everything: politics, religion, 
litcrature, even Sciences. They are called prhieuses. They meet every day 
at one another’s homes, together with wits and wise men. The mistress of 
the house lies on her bed, and the guests crowd the narrow passages of the 
alcove, and there they discourse. I wonder, when f m in Paris, if f 11 create 
an ‘alcove’ to discuss commerce and trade.” 
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“What a horror!” cricd the Baron, frankly shocked. “Angelique, 
surely the Ursulines in Poitiers did not givc you such ideas.” 

“They daimed I was extrcmely good at figures and argumcnts. Even 
toogood. . . . On the other hand, they were upset about not being able 
to tum me into a model of devoutness—and hypocrisy, like my sister 
Hortense. Hortense let them hope she might take the vows, but the 
attraction of marrying a procureur definitely proved more potent.” 

“My child, you must not be jealous, since Molines, whom you judge 
severely, has managed to find you a husband who is certainly very much 
superior to Hortense’s husband.” 

The young girl stamped the ground impatiently. 

“Molines really exaggerates! Hearing you talk, wouldnt one think I 
was his daughter, not yours, that he should take such care of my future?” 

“You would be quite wrong to complain of it, my little mule,” said her 
father, smiling. “Listen to me. Comte Joffrey de Peyrac is a descendant of 
the ancient Counts of Toulouse, whose noble heritage goes back even 
farther than those of our King Louis XIV. Moreover, he is the richest and 
the most influential man in the Languedoc.” 

“That may be, Father, but after all I cannot marry a man whom I don’t 
know, whom you yourself have never seen.” 

“Why not?” asked the Baron, genuinely surprised. “All young girls of 
quality get married in this fashion. It can't be left to them or to the 
accidents of fortune to dccide upon alliances that are advantageous to their 
families, and on cstablishments that involve not only their future, but their 
name.” 

“Ishe . . . is he young?” inquired the girl with some hesitation. 

“Young? Young?” grumbled the Baron, out of patience. “Whatafutile 
question for a practical-minded person to ask! As a matter of fact, your 
future husband is twelve years older than you. But the thirties are the age 
of strength and attraction in a man. Hcavcn can still grant you numerous 
children. You will have a palace in Toulouse, casdes in Albi and in the 
Bearn, carriages, fine clcthes . . .” 

Monsieur de Sance stopped, his imagination exhausted. 

“For my part,” he concluded, “I consider that a proposal of marriage by 
a man who has not seen you either is an extraordinary, unhoped-for stroke 
of luck.” 

They walked on a fcw Steps in silence. 

“Exacdy,” murmured Angelique, “I consider this chance rather too 
extraordinary. Why should this Comte, who has everything that’s needed 
to choose a rieh heiress for his wife, go out of his way to seek a girl with- 
out a dowry in the depths of Poitou?” 
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“Without a dowry?” repeated Armand de Sancl, and bis face bright- 
ened. “Come back with me to the chäteau, Angclique, and get dressed 
for an oudng. We shall take our horses. I want to show you some- 
thing.” 

In the castle yard, at the Baron’s order, a groom led two horses out of 
the stables, and hamessed them quickly. The young girl, much intrigued, 
asked no more quesdons. While moundng her horse, she told herseif that 
after all she was desdned to marry and that most of her companions got 
married in this way to suitors whom their parents chose for them. Why, 
then, did this project revolt her so much? The man who was intended for 
her was not an old man. She would be rieh. 

Angclique became aware suddenly that she was experiencing a pleasant 
physical sensadon and it took her a few moments to realise its cause. The 
hand of the groom who had helped her into her side-saddle had slid down 
her ankle and was caressing it softly in a way that, with the best will in the 
world, could not be taken for absent-mindedness. 

The Baron had disappeared into the chäteau to change his boots and put 
on a fresh neck-band. 

Angclique fidgeted nervously and the horse shied a little. 

“What’s come over you, peasant?” 

She feit flushed and furious with herseif, for she had to admit that the 
brief caress had filled her with an exquisite thrill. 

The groom, a broad-shouldered Hercules, raised his head. Brown locks 
of hair feil over dark eyes that glowed with a familiär malice. 

“Nicholas!” cried Angclique, while the pleasure of secing her old play- 
mate and confusion at his having permitted himself so daring a gesture 
struggled within her. 

“Oh, you’ve recognised Nicholas!” said the Baron de Sance, coming 
towards them with long strides. “He’s the most mischievous devil in the 
whole region, nobody can keep him down. Neither tilling the land nor 
tending mules interests him. Lazy and a touser of wenchcs, that’s what 
your former companion’s become, Angclique.” 

The young man did not seem at all ashamed of his master’s judgment. 
He continued to gaze at Angehque with a broad smile that disclosed his 
white teeth, and a boldness that bordered on insolence. His open shirt 
revealed a broad, dark ehest. 

“Hey, boy, take a mule and follow us,” said the Baron, who had 
noticed nothing. 

“Very good, Master.” 

The three mounts passed over the drawbridge and set out on the road 
to the left of Monteloup. 
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“ Where are wc going, Father?” 

“To the old lcad quarry.” 

“Those crumbling furnaces over by the lands of the Abbey of Nieul?” 

“Those very ones.” 

“Idon’tknowwhy that bitof harren ground . . 

“That plot of ground, which is no longer barren and which is now called 
Argentiere, represents, quite simply, your dowry. You remember that 
Mohnes had asked me to renew our family’s mining rights, as well as to 
Petition for tax exemption on one quarter of the output. After duly 
obtaining these, he sent for some Saxon workers. Seeing the importance 
he attached to this hitherto useless ground, I told him one day that I 
intended to give it to you as a dowry. I believe it’s from that day onward 
that the idea of your marriage to the Comte de Peyrac sprang up in his 
fertile mind, for that gentleman of Toulouse would indeed like to acquire 
this land. I do not quite widerstand the type of business he is up to with 
Molines. I think he is more or less the consignee of the mules and metals 
that we send by sea to their Spanish destination. Which proves that there 
are far more gendemen than is conunonly beheved who take an interest in 
trade. Still, I should have thought that die Comte de Peyrac had enough 
Bnd and properties not to demean himself to such commoners’ pracrices. 
laut perhaps it amuses him. He’s said to be quite an original person.” 

“If I understand you corrccdy,” said Angelique slowly, “you knew that 
someone covcted this mine and you made it clear that your daughter had 
to be taken with it.” 

“You do present things in a pcculiar light, Angelique! I think that this 
solution of giving you the mine as dowry was excellent. The desire to see 
my daughters well established has been my principal concem, as it used to 
be your poor mother’s. But, in our family, we do not seil our land. 
Despite the worst hardsliips, we have succeeded in keeping our patrimony 
intact, even though du Plessis more than once has cast an envious eye on 
my famous dry marshland. But to marry my daughter off not only 
honourably, but wealthily, is something that really pleases me. The 
estate will not leave the family, it will not go to a stranger, but to a new 
branch of the family, a new alliance.” 

Angelique feil a litde behind her father. Thus he could not see the 
expression on her face. The girl’s small white teeth were biting her lip 
with impotent rage. She could not explain to her father how humiliated 
she feit by the way in which this proposal of marriage had been brought 
about, even less so since he was so obviously convinced that he had very 
astutely assured his daughter’s happiness. She tried, however, to keep on 
fighting. 
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“If I rcmember rightly, didnt you rent this quarry to Molines for ten 
years? So there’d still remain four years to run. How can you give this 
plot in dowry when it is rented?” 

“Molines is not only agreeable, but he will continue to \york the mine 
for the Comte de Peyrac. We're almost there.” 

After an hour’s ride they reached the place. Angelique formerly 
thought that this black quarry and its Protestant villages were situated at 
the end of the world. But now it seemed quite close. The well-kept road 
confirmed this new impression. A small hamlet had becn built for the 
workmen. 

Father and daughter slipped down to the ground and Nicholas ap- 
proached to take the horses* reins. 

The desolate-looking place that Angelique remembered had changed 
completely. A System of water-mains brought running water and worked 
several upright millstones. Cast-iron pounders were crushing stones with 
a dull thud, while heavy blocks of rock were split by manual sledge- 
hammers. Two fumaccs were glowing and enormous leather bellows 
made the flames kindle. Black mountains of charcoal rose next to the 
furnaccs, and the rest of the mining-site was occupied by heaps of stones. 
Into the wooden spouts through which the water flowed the workmen 
shovelled the sand from the rocks as they left the grindstoncs. Others, 
with hoes, raked the contents of the pipes against the current. 

A fairly tall building, set farther back, had gates with fences and iron 
bars and was locked with big padlocks. Two men armed with muskets 
stood watch near-by. 

“The reserve of silver and lead ingots,” said the Baron. 

He added very proudly that he would ask Molines some time in the 
near future to show the contents to Angelique. 

He then took her over to the adjaccnt quarry. Enormous tiers, each 
four yards high, now turned it into a sort of Roman amphitheatre. Here 
and there, black Underground passages burrowed into the rock, from 
which emerged small donkey-driven carts. 

“We have ten Saxon families living here—Professional ininers, metal- 
founders and quarrymen. They and Molines together have set up this 
mine.” 

“And the business yiclds how much profit per year?” asked Angelique. 

“Why, that’s a question I never asked mysclf,” confessed^ Armand 
de Sanc6, a trifle shamefaccd. “You see, Molines pays me his rent 
regularly. He’s paid the whole cost of installation. The furnacc bricks 
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comc from England and perhaps even from Spain, brought by smugglers* 
Caravans from the Languedoc/* 

“Through the intermediary, I presume, of the man you intend me to 
marry? 

“That is^possible. It appears he has his fmger in no end of pies. Besides, 
he is a scientist and actually designed the plan of this steam machine.” 

The Baron led his daughter to the entrance of one of the low galleries 
cut into the mountainside. He showed her a sort of enormous iron 
cauldron under which a fire was kept buming, and from which pro- 
truded two thick pipes, wrapped in cloth, that led into a well. At regulär 
intervals a jet of water spurted from it on to the surface of the ground. 

“It*s one of the first steam machines that have ever been built. It 
serves to pump out the subterranean water from the mine. It’s an 
invcntion which the Comte de Peyrac perfected during one of his 
stays in England. You see that, for a woman who wants to become a 
prfaieuse, here’s a husband as learned and brilliant as I am slow and 
ignorant,” he added, making a pitiful face. “Ah; good moming, Fritz 
Hauer.” 

One of the workmen who stood near the machine removed his bonnet 
and bowed deeply. His face looked as though it had been turned blue by 
rock dust encrusted in his skin in the course of his long career in mining. 
Two fingers were missing from one of his hands. Stocky and hump- 
backed as he was, one would have said that his arms were over-long. 
Strands of hair feil into his small, sparkling eyes. 

“I think he looks rather like Vulcan, the god of Hell,” said Monsieur de 
Sance. “It seems there's not a man alive who knows the entrails of the 
earth bettcr than this Saxon workman. That’s perhaps why he has such an 
odd appearance. All these mining problems have never seemed quite clear 
to me, and I don*t know to what extent witchcraft may be involved in it. 
It is said that Fritz Hauer knows a secret process for transforming lead into 
gold. Now that really would be extraordinary. However that may be, 
he*s been working for the Comte de Peyrac for several years and was 
sent by him to Poitou to set up Argcntiere.” 

‘The Comte de Peyrac! Always the Comte de Peyrac!* thought 
Angclique, exasperated. 

She saidaloud: 

“Perhaps that’s why he*s so rieh, this Comte de Peyrac. He tums the 
lead this Fritz Hauer sends him into gold. Next thing we’ll know he’ll 
tummeintoaleap-frog. . . /* 

“You really pain me, my child! Why this sarcastic tone? One would 
think I was seeking to cause you misfortune. Nothing in this project can 
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in thc leastjustify your distrust. I expccted shouts ofjoy and hear nothing 
but taunts.” 

“That’s true, Papa, forgive me,” said Angelique, contrite and gricved 
by the disappointment she could read in the seigneur’s honest face. “The 
nuns often said that I wasn’t like the other girls and that my moods were 
disconcerting. I wont conceal from you that this marriage proposal, far 
from dehghting me, strikes me as extremely unpleasant. Give me time to 
thinkitover, togetusedtoit. . . .” 

While talking, they had retumed to where the horses were tethered. 
Angelique quickly mounted into the saddle, in Order to avoid Nicholas’s 
too eager assistance, but she could not prevent the groom’s brown hand 
brushing her arm as he handed her the reins. 

‘This is very embarrassing/ she thought to herseif, annoyed. ‘I shall 
have to put him severely in his place/ 

The narrow paths were flowering with hawthom. The exquisite scent, 
which reminded her of the days of her childhood, somewhat appeased 
the girl’s restiveness. 

“Father,” she said suddenly, “I gather that, with regard to the Comte 
de Peyrac, you would like me to come to a dccision soon. I have just had 
anidea. Will you allow me to ride over to Molines? I should üke to have 
a serious talk with him.” 

The Baron glanced at the sun in order to guess the time. 

“It is almost noon. But I imagine Molines will be delighted to receive 
you at his tablc. Go ahead, my daughter. Nicholas will accompany you.” 

Angelique was about to refuse this escort, but she did not want to 
appear to attach the slightest importance to the peasant boy, and after 
waving a gay good-bye to her father, she rode offat a gallop. The groom, 
who was riding a mule, was soon left far behind. 

Half an hour later, Angelique, passing in front of the gate of the chäteau 
du Plessis, stooped forward to see if she could makc out 1 white apparition 
at the far end of the chestnut avenue. 

‘Philippe/ she thought and was surprised that this name should have 
arisen again in her memory as if to add to her melancholy. 

But the du Plessis* were still in Paris. Although a former supporter of 
Monsieur de Conde, the Marquis had managed to ingratiate himself with 
the Queen and Cardinal Mazarin again, whereas the Prince, the victor of 
Rocroi, one of themost gloriousof France’s Generals, had, tohis disgrace, 
gone to serve the King of Spain in Flanders. Angelique Wondered 
whether the disappearance of the poison-casket had played some part. in 
Condl’s destiny. At any rate, neither Cardinal Mazarin nor the King and 
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his young brother had been poisoned. And it was said that Monsieur de 
Fouquet, the leader of the plof against His Majesty, had just been ap- 
pointed Controller-General of Finances. 

It was amusingto think that a little, unknown country-girl had perhaps 
changed the course of history. One day she would have to make sure that 
the casket was still in its hiding-place. And the page she had accused, 
what had become of him? Bah! that was of no importance. 

Angeliquc heard the gallop of Nicholas’s mule behind her. She spurred 
her horse on and soon arrived at the steward’s house. 

After the meal, Molines ushered Angeliquc into his small study, where 
some years before he had received her father. It was here that the mule 
trade had first started, and the young girl suddenly remembered the 
ambiguous answer the Steward had given to the question of the practical- 
minded child she had then been: 

“And what will you give wie?” 

“We’ll give you a husband.” 

Had he already thought of an alliance with that stränge Comte from 
Toulouse? It was not impossible, for Molines was a man who thought far 
ahead and whose mind entertained a thousand schemes at once. Actually, 
the Steward of the neighbouring chäteau was not unlikeablc. His some- 
what wily demeanour was inherent in his subordinate Station, for he was a 
subordinate who knew himself to be more intelligent than his masters. 

For the neighbouring seigneur’s family his intervention had been a real 
godsend, but Angelique knew that the steward’s self-interest alone was at 
the root of his generosity and his aid. That pleased her, removing as it did 
any scruple of considering herseif under an Obligation to him or owing 
him any humiliating gratitude. She was surprised, however, by the 
genuine sympathy that this calculating Huguenot commoner inspired in 
her. 

‘It’s because he is creating something new, something solid, perhaps,’ 
she thought suddenly. 

Ontheotherhand, she was far from ready to form apart of the steward’s 
projects, like a she-donkey or an ingot of lead. 

“Monsieur Molines,” she said flatly, “my father has spoken to me 
seriously of a marriage that you appear to have arranged for me with a 
certain Comte de Peyrac. In view of the very considerable influence you 
have acquired over my father during the last years, I cannot doubt that 
you too attach great importance to this marriage, that is to say that I am 
called upon to play a part in your business dealings. I should very much 
like to know precisdy what part.” 
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A cold smile stretched the steward’s narrow lips. 

“I thank Heaven that I have found you as you promised to become 
when the people hereabout called you the Little Fairy of the Marshes. In 
fact, I promised the Comte de Peyrac a lovely and intelligent wife.” 

“A rash commitment. I might have turned out ugly and stupid, and 
that would have greatly harmed your trade as a procurer.” 

“I never commit myself on a mere presumption. I had news of you 
repeatedly through contacts I have in Poitiers, and I myself saw you 
during last year’s procession there.” 

“So you had me watchcd,” cried Angelique furiously, “like a melon 
ripening under glass!” 

At the same time, the picture struck her as so funny that she burst 
out laughing and her anger subsided. At heart, she preferred to know 
where she stood rather than to let hersclf be trapped like some silly little 
goose. 

“If I wanted to indulge in the language of your society,” said Molines 
gravely, “I might confine myself to traditional considerations: a girl, a 
very young one, too, has no need to know why her parents choosc this or 
that husband for her. The lead and silver business, trade and Customs, do 
not come within the province of women, especially of noble ladics. . . . 
Even less so does the business of animal brecding. But I know you, 
Angelique, and I shall not talk to you in this fashion.” 

She was not shockcd by this familiär attitude. 

“Why do you think you can talk to me diffcrently than to my father?” 

“That is difficult to put into words, Mademoiselle. I am not a philo- 
sopher, and my studies have consistcd above all in practical cxperience. 
Forgive me for being very frank, but there’s somcthing I want to teil you. 
The people of your world will ncvcr bc able to understand what spurs 
merit’s work." 

“Peasants work even harder, I should have thought.” 

“They drudge, that’s not the same thing. They are dull, ignorant and 
don’t rcalise their own interests, just like the nobility who, for their part, 
do not produce anything. The latter are useless creatures, except when it 
comes to waging destructivc wars. Your father is beginning to do some- 
thing useful but, if you will forgive me, he will never understand the 
meaning of work .” 

“You think he will not succeed?” said the girl, suddenly alarmed. “I 
thought his business was doing nicely, and that your interest in it was the 
proof ofit.” 

“Proof of it would be, more than anything eise, that we produced 
several thousand mules a year, and the second and most important proof 
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would be that the cnterprise yielded a substantial and increasing income: 
that is the real sign of a business that’s doing well.” 

“Well, isn*t that what we’ll achieve some day ?” 

“No, because stock-breeding, even on a large scale and supported by 
Capital for bad times—sickness or wars—still remains stock-breeding. It*s 
like husbandry, a tedious business that yields little. Besides, neither tilling 
nor breeding has ever really produced riches for anyone: remember the 
example of the enormous herds of the shepherds in the Bible, who yet 
lived most frugally.” 

“If that is your conviction, I fail to understand, Monsieur Molines, why 
you, who are so cautious, have thrown yourself into this slow and 
relatively unprofitable business.” 

“That, Mademoiselle, is where your father and I have need of you.” 

“I surely cannot help to make your she-donkeys foal twice as quickly.” 

“You can help us to double our income.” 

“I cannot see how.” 

“You will casily grasp my idea. What matters in a profitable business is 
quick returns, but since we cannot change the laws of God, we must turn 
to account the feebleness of the mind of man. Thus it is that the mule 
business is mcre window-drcssing. It covers our expenses, puts us on 
cxcellcnt terms with the Quartermaster-Generars department, to which 
we seil hides and pack-animals. Our mules enable us above all to travel 
frcely, exempt from Customs or toll dues, and to put hcavily laden 
Caravans on to the roads. We thus despatch, with a quota of mules, lead 
and silver for shipment to England. On their way back the mules carry 
sacks of black slag which we Christen ‘flux’, necessary products for mine- 
working, but which are in fact gold and silver , and come straight from 
warring Spain via London.” 

“Ino longer follow you, Monsieur Molines. Why do you send silver to 
London if it is to bc brought back aftcrwards?” 

“I bring back double or triple the quantity. As for the gold, the Comte 
de Peyrac owns a gold-mine in Languedoc. When the minc of the 
Argentiere is his, the exchanges I shall transact for him on these two 
precious mctals will no longer seem in any way suspicious, since both gold 
and silver will be coming officially from the two mines he owns. Therein 
consists our real business. For, understand this: the gold and silver that 
can be mined in France amounts to very little; on the other hand, we can 
get into the country, without tax, toll or Customs dues, a great quantity of 
Spanish gold and silver. The ingots I present to the money-changers do 
not talk. They cannot confess that instead of coming from Argentiere 
or Languedoc they actually come from Spain by way of London. Thus, 
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while passing on a legal profit to the Treasury, we can, under cover of 
mining work, import a substantial quandty of precious metals without 
paying labour or taxes, and without ruining ourselves by extensive 
installations, for no one can guess how much we produce here and they 
must trust the figures we declare.” 

“But if this trafiic is discovered, isn’t there a risk it may send you to the 
gallcys?” 

“We dont manufacture counterfeit coins, nor have we any intention of 
ever doing so. On the contrary, we regularly supply the Royal Treasury 
with good, sound gold and silver bullion which the Treasury checks, 
stamps and mints. But once the mines of Argendere and Languedoc are 
united under the same name, we shall then be able, under cover of these 
tiny national extractions, to make rapid profits on the precious metals 
from Spain. That country is crammed with gold and silver shipped from 
the Americas; Spam has lost all taste for work and lives entirely by 
bartering its raw matcrials with other countries. The banks of London 
serve as their intermediarics. Spain is both the liehest and the most 
wretched country in the world. As for France, these commercial tran- 
sactions, which poor economic management prevent her from carrying 
out in the open, will enrich her almost in spite of hersclf. And they’ll 
enrich us, too, for the sums invested will bring a quicker and more 
substantial return than the marketing of the she-asses, which require ten 
months for gestation and don’t yield more than ten per cent at most on the 
invested Capital.” 

Angelique could not hclp being fascinated by these ingenious plans. 

“And what do you plan to do with the lead?” 

“Lead has a very good yield. It’s needed for warfare and for hunting. 
It has grown even more valuable these last years since the Queen Mother 
sent for Florentine engineers to completc the installation of bathrooms in 
all her residentes, as her mother-in-law, Catherine of Medici, had already 
done before her. You must have seen a model of one of those rooms at the 
Chateau of Plessis, with its Roman bath and all its lead pipes.” 

“Does your master, the Marquis, know of these various projects?” 

“No,” said Molines with an indulgent smile. “He would not under- 
stand anything about them, and the least he’d do would be to remove me 
from my oflice as Steward of his domains, even though I perform my 
duties to his complete satisfaction.” 

“And how much does my father know of your trafficking in gold and 
silver?” 

“I thought that the mere fact of knowing that Spanish metals traval over 
his estates would displease him. Is it not preferable to let him beheve that 
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the small revenues that cnsure his living are thc fruit of honest and 
traditional toil?” 

Angflique feit shocked by the somewhat disdainful irony that pierced 
through the stcward’s tone of voice. She said dryly: 

“And why am I entitled to hear you disclose your underhand schemes?” 

“I know that you will kick against the traces as long as you cannot 
understand the reason for them. The problem is a simple one, in fact. 
The Comte de Peyrac needs Argentiere. And your father won’t give up 
this plot unless it serves to establish one of his daughters. You know how 
obstinate he is. He will never seil ascrapof his patrimony. The Comte de 
Peyrac, on the other hand, being desirous to marry into a family of good 
nobility, has foiind the combination to his advantage.” 

“And if I refuse to share his views?” 

“You do not wish your father to be imprisoned for debts,” said the 
Steward slowly. “It wouldn’t take much to reduce you all to even greater 
poverty than was once your lot. And what would be your own future? 
You’d grow old in squalor, like your aunts. . . . For your brothers and 
younger sisters it would mean lack of cducation, and later the need to go 
abroad for a livelihood. . . 

Seeing the girl’s eyes sparkle with anger, he added in an ingratiating 
voice: 

“But why force me to sketch such a black picture? I thought you were 
made of a different stamp from those noblemen who are content with a 
coat-of-arms for their only sustenance and who live off the King’s alms. 
. . . You can t get out of difficulües without grasping them resolutely 
and doing your share. That nieans you must act. That’s why I have not 
concealed anything from you, so that you shall know how to apply your 
cfforts.” 

No words could have touched Angelique more directly. Nobody had 
cver spokcn to her in a way more closely in line with her character. She 
straightened up as if under the lash of a whip. She recalled Monteloup in 
ruins, her young brothers and sisters wallowing in the düng, her mother 
with fingers reddened by the cold, and her father seated at his small desk, 
carefully writing a petition to the King, who had never answered. . . . 

The Steward had pulled them out of their wretchedness. Now the time 
had come to pay. 

“Very weil, Monsieur Molines,” she said in a toneless voice. “I shall 
marry the Comte de Peyrac.“ 
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CHAPTER 12 


ANGELIQUE RODE BACK THROUGH THE FRAGRANT PATHS, absorbed 
in her thoughts, seeing nothing. 

Nicholas followed on his mule. She no longer paid heed to the young 
groom. She tried, however, not to cxamine too closely the feeling of 
fright that kept stirring in her. Her mind was made up. Whatever 
happened, she would not look back. So the best was to look forward and 
grimly reject anything that might cause her to waver in carrying out such 
a well-planned programme. 

Suddenly a male voice called out to her: 

“Mademoiselle! Mademoiselle Angclique!” 

She pulled on the reins mechanically, and her horse came to a stop. 

Turning round, Angclique saw that Nicholas had dismounted and was 
motioning to her to join him. 

“What’s the matter?” she asked. 

Rather mystcriously, hc whispered: “Get down, I want to show you 
something. ,, 

She obeycd, and the groom, after tethering both mounts to the trunk of 
a young birch-tree, precedcd her into the sheltcr of a small wood. She 
followed him. The light of spring shining through the tender leaves was 
the colour of angclica. A chaffinch whistled ccaselessly in the thicket. 

Nicholas walked with lowered head, carcfully looking around. 
Finally he knelt down, and as he got up again hc held cupped in his open 
palms some fragrant red fruit. 

“The first strawberrics,” hc murmured, while the malice of his smilc lit 
a flame in his chestnut eyes. 

“Oh, Nicholas, this isn't right,“ protested Angelique. 

But emotion made tears rise suddenly to the edge of her eyelashes, 
for with this gesture he was proffering her all the charm of her cliild- 
hood, the charm of Monteloup, the races through the woods, the dreams 
sccnted with hawthom, the coolness of the canals wherc Valentine 
used to take her, the brooks in which they fished for crayfish—-Monte¬ 
loup which rcscmblcd no other place on carth, bccause in it minglcd 
the sickly-sweet mystery of the marshes, the pungent mystery of the 
forests. . . . 

“Do you remember” he murmured, “what we used to call you? 
Marquise of the Angcls . . 
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You arc silly,“ shc said in a brittle voice. “You oughtn’t to, 
Nicholas . . 

But already she was pickirig, with an old familiär gesture, thc small 
delicious berries out of his offering hands. Nicholas stood quite dose to 
her, as in the old days, but now the lithe, lean boy with his squirrel face 
towered over her by a head, and through his open shirt-front she breathed 
the rustic smell of manly skin, tanned and covered with black hair. She 
saw his powerful ehest slowly rise and fall, and she feit so stirred she did 
not dare to raise her head, certain that, if she did so, she would mcct his 
bold, buming eyes. 

She continued to taste the strawberries, concentrating on this ddight, 
which for her was priceless indeed. 

‘For the last time Monteloup!’ she thought. ‘I am savouring it for the 
last time! All that I ever loved best is contained in these hands, in 
Nicholas's brown hands. . . .’ 

When she was finished, she suddenly closed her eyes and leaned her head 
against an oak-trunk. 

“Listen, Nicholas . . 

“I am listening,“ he answered in dialect. 

She feit his hot breath, with its tang of cider, on her cheek. He was so 
close, almost pressed against her, that the radiance of his massive presence 
cnvclopcd her entirely. Yet he did not touch her and, looking at him, she 
suddenly saw that he had put his hands behind his back to resist the 
temptation to seize her. She met the shock of his steady gaze, in which 
there was no trace of a smile, but only a brooding prayer that left no room 
for doubt. Never had Angelique sensed so strongly the attraction of the 
male; never had she heard a clearer confession of the desire aroused by her 
beauty. The whim of the Poitiers page-boy had bcen but a game, an 
astringent experiment by two young animals testing their claws. 

This was something eise, something powerful and hard, as old as the 
world, as the earth, as the storm. 

The pure young girl took fright. More experienccd, she would not 
have becn able to resist so potent an appeal. Her flesh stirred, her legs 
trembled, but she shrank back like a doe beforc thc hunter. Fear of the 
unknown that awaited her, of the peasant’s contained violence, held her 
back. 

“Don’t look at me like that, Nicholas,“ she said, trying to make her 
voice firm, “I want to teil you . . .“ 

“I know what you want to teil me,“ hc interrupted her moodily. “I 
can read it in your eyes and in the way you hold your head. You are 
Mademoiselle de Sance and I am a farm-hand . . . and now it*s all over 
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with us two, even looking each other in the face. I’ve to keep my head 
lowered! Very good, Mademoiselle, yes, Mademoiselle. . . . And your 
eyes will pass over me without even seeing me. ... No more than they 
see a rock, less than a dog. There are some noble ladies in their chäteaux 
who let themselves be washed by their lackey, because what’s a lackey? 
What matter ifyoushowyourselfnakedbcforehim? . . . A lackey isn’t 
a man, he’s a thing . . . a thing that serves. Is that how you are going to 
treat me from now on?” 

“Be silent, Nicholas.” 

“Yes, I shall be silent.” 

He breathed violently, but with closed lips, like a sick animal. 

“1 want to teil you just one last thing before I am silent,” he resumed. 
“And that is that there’s never been anyone but you in my life. I under- 
stood it only after you had gone, and for sevcral days I was as though mad. 
It’s true that I’m lazy, a touser of wcnches, and that I loathe the land and 
beasts. I am like something that’s not in its place and that keeps wandering 
here and there without knowing why. My only place is you. When you 
came back, I couldn’t wait to know if you were still mine, if f d lost you. 
Yes, I am bold and speak frecly. Yes, if you’d becn willing, I would have 
taken you, here on the moss, in this little copse that is ours, on this earth of 
Monteloup that is ours, ours alone as it used to be!” he cried. 

The frightened birds had fallen silent in the trees. 

“ YouTe raving, my poor Nicholas,” said Angelique gently. 

“Don’t,” said the man, growing pale under his tan. 

She shook her long hair and a spark of anger flashed in her. 

“How do you expect me to talk to you?” she said, also speaking in 
dialect. “Whether I wish it or not, I am no longer free to listen to 
shepherd’s gallantries. I am shortly to marry the Comte de Peyrac.” 

“The Comte de Peyrac!” repeated Nicholas, dumbfounded. 

He stepped back and considered her in silence. 

“So it’s true what they say in the village?” he breathed. “The Comte de 
Peyrac. You! . . . You are going to marry that man?” 

“Yes.” 

She did not want to ask any questions. She had said yes, that was 
enough. She would say yes, blindly, to the very end. 

She took the little path that led her back to the road, and her whip lashed 
the tender shoots along the roadside nervously. The horse and mule were 
browsing together at the edge of the forest. Nicholas untied them. With 
lowered eyes he helped Angelique to mount. Suddenly she gripped the 
groom’s rough hand. 

“Nicholas, teil me . . . do you know him?” 
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Hc raised his eyes and she saw in them a gleam of vicious irony. 

“Yes . . . fve sccn him—he's bcen to these parts a number of times. 
Hc is so ugly that the girls run away whcn he passes on his black horse. 
He’s lamc likc the devil and just as wicked. . . . People say that he lures 
women to his casde in Toulouse with philtres and stränge songs. . . . 
Those who follow him are never seen again, or eise they go mad. . . . 
Ha! Ha! Ha! What a fine husband, Mademoiselle de Sance!” 

“You say he’s lame?” repeated Angelique, whose hands were growing 
ice-cold. 

“Yes, lame! lame! Ask anyone and they*11 teil you: The Great Lame 
Devil of Languedoc!” 

He began to laugh and walked towards die mule, imitating an ex- 
aggerated Ump. 

Angelique wliipped her steed, which flew into a gallop. She fled 
through the hawthom bushes away from the sneering voice that kept 
crying: “Lame devil! Lame devil!“ 

She arrived in the courtyard of Monteloup just as a rider crossed the old 
drawbridge behind her. His perspiring dusty face and his hide-bottomed 
trunk-hose showed at once that he was a messengcr. At first no one 
understood what he was asking for. His accent was so extraordinary that 
it took some time to grasp that he was actually speaking French. To 
Monsieur de Sance, who arrived at the run, he handed an envelope that he 
pullcd out of a small iron box. 

“Good Lord, Monsieur d'Andijos is arriving tomorrow!” cried the 
Baron, gready excited. 

“And who may that be?” inquired Angelique. 

“He’s afriendof the Comte. Monsieur d’Andijos is to marry you . . 

“What, he too?” 

. . by proxy, Angelique. Let me finish my sentences, cliild. Ventre 
Saint-Gris , as your grandfathcr would have said, I wonder what those 
nuns have taught you, if they haven’t even instilled into you the respect 
you owe me. The Comte de Peyrac is sending his best friend to represent 
him at the first marriage ceremony, which will take place hcre in the chapel 
of Monteloup. The second blessing will be given at Toulouse. That one, 
alas, your family will not be able to attcnd. The Marquis d'Andijos will 
escort you on your journey to the Languedoc. These southem people are 
awfully quick. I knew they were on their way but I did not expect them 
so soon.” 

“I can sce it was high time I accepted,” murmured Angelique bitterly. 
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Next day, a little before noon, the courtyard filled with creaking 
carriage-wheels, neighing horses, resounding shouts and garrulous voices. 

The south had come to Monteloup. The Marquis d’Andijos, very 
swarthy, his moustache trimmed to ‘dagger-points’, with glowing eyes; 
wore petticoat-breeches of yellow and orange silk which gracefully 
concealed the paunch of a bon vivant . He introduced his companions who 
were to be witnesses of the marriage, the Comte de Carbon-Dorgerac and 
little Baron Cerbalaud. 

They were ushered into the dining-room, where the de Sance family 
had set out, on trestle tables, their greatest riches: honey froni their hives, 
fruit, curdled milk, roast geese, wincs from the hills of Chaille. The new 
arrivals were dying of thirst. But the Marquis d*Andijos had hardly taken 
a sip before he tumed round and spat with precision on the tiled floor. 

“By Saint Paulin, Baron, your Poitou wines revolt my tongue! What 
you’ve poured out is a tooth-grinder as tart as they come. Ho, Gascons! 
Bring in the barreis!” 

His forthright simplidty, his singsong accent, the smell of garlic on his 
breath, far froin displeasing the Baron, actually delighted him. 

As for Angelique, she had not even the strength to smilc. Ever since the 
night before, she had worked so hard with Aunt Pulcheric and Fantinc to 
give the chäteau a presentable appearancc that she feit stifFand aching in all 
her bones. It was better that way: she could not even tliink any more. 
She had slipped into the finest dress made for her in Poiticrs, which, 
though still grey was enlivened with little blue bows at the bodice. She 
did not know that her warm face, firm but soft like a fruit that is not yet 
fully ripe, emerging from the widc stifF lace collar, was in itself the most 
dazzling omament. The eyes of the three gentlemen tumed continually 
towards her with an admiration which their temperament was unable to 
conceal. They began to pay her countless compliments. She grasped only 
half of them on account of their rapid talk and that incredible accent which 
made even the Hattest words ricochet in a shower of sunbeams. 

‘Shall I have to hear this kind of talk all my life?’ she wondered with 
annoyancc. 

Meanwhile, the lackcys were rolling into the hall huge barrcls, which 
they hoisted on to trestles and which were promptly tapped. Hardly had a 
hole been made than they stopped it with a wooden spigot. But die first 
jet left big puddles on the floor which shone with a transparent pink and 
golden-brown light. 

“Saint-£milion,” commented the Comte de Carbon-Dorgerac, who 
came from Bordeaux, “Sauternes, Mcdoc. ...” 

Used to their apple wine or sloe-juice, the inhabitants of the castle of 
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Monteloup tasted these different wines with circumspecdon. But soon 
Denis and the three youngest boys became very gay. The exhilaradng 
aroma went to their heads. Angelique feit pervaded by a strong sense of 
well-being. She saw her father laugh, open his old-fashioned jerkin with- 
out bothering about the threadbare linen undemeath. And die Southern 
gentlemen were already unfastening their short sleeveless waistcoats. One 
of them even removed his periwig to wipe his brow; he put it back 
somewhat askew. 

Marie-Agnes, gripping her elder sister’s arm, was shouting into her ear 
with a piercing voice: 

44 Angelique, do come! Angelique, come and look, up in your room, 
such marvels! . . 

She let herseif be dragged upstairs. Into the vast room, in which she had 
slept for so long with Hortense and Madeion, had been carried big iron- 
and-lcather coffers which were called 4 garde-rohes \ The maids and man- 
servants had opened them and had spread their contents out on the floor 
and on some rickety arm-chairs. On the enormous bed Angelique saw a 
taffeta dress of the same green tint as her eyes. An exquisitely fine lace 
trimmed the boned bodice, and the front of the busquiere was entirely 
covered with diamond and emerald embroideries in the shape of flowers. 
The same flower pattern was reproduced on the cut velvet of the mantle, 
which was dcep black. Diamond clasps kcpt it in place at the sides of the 
skirt. 

“Your wedding dress,” said the Marquis d’Andijos, who had followed 

the two girls. “The Comte de Peyrac searched for a long time among the 

dress materials he had ordered from Lyons, for a colour to match your 
>» 

eyes. 

“Hc has never seen them,” Angelique protested. 

“Monsieur Molincs described them to him with care: the sea, he said, as 
it looks from the beach as the sun plunges into its depths.” 

“Molines be damned!” cried the Baron. “You won’t have me believe 
that he is such a poct. I suspect you, Marquis, of embellishing the truth in 
ordcr to bring a smile to the eyes of a young bride, flattered by sudi 
attention on the part of her husband.” 

“And this! And this! Look, Angelique ! ,# repeated Marie-Agnes, 
whose shrewd little mouse-face shone with excitemcnt. 

Together with her two young brothers Albert and Jean-Marie, she 
liftcd up the dainty lingerie, opened boxes in which lay ribbons and lace 
Ornaments, or parchment and feather fans. There was a ddightful 
travelling-case of green velvet lined with white damask, mounted with 
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silver gilt, and fitted with two brushes, a gold box with three combs, two 
small Italian mirrors, a square pin-cushion, two bonnets and a fine linen 
night-gown, an ivory candlestick and a green sadn bag containing six 
candles of virgin wax. 

There were also some simpler but very elegant dresses, gloves, belts, a 
small gold watch and no end of things whose use Angelique could not 
even guess at, among them a small mother-of-pearl box which contained a 
selection of black velvet patches lined with gummed taffeta. 

“It's considered good form/* explained the Comte de Carbon, “to 
affix these little beauty-spots to certain parts of your face.” 

“My complexion is not white enough to need stressing,” Angelique 
declared, closing the box. 

Overwhelmed, she wavered on the verge of childish joy, of feminine 
delight, as, with an instinctive taste for omaments and beauty, she became 
aware of them for the first time. 

“And this,” asked the Marquis d’Andijos, “docs your complexion 
refuse to share its sparkle, too?” 

He opened a flat jewel-case, and in the room thronged with maids, 
lackeys and farm-hands there rose a cry followed by murmurs of 
admiration. 

On the white satin gleamed a triple row of pearls of a very pure, slightly 
golden hue. Nothing could have been morc becoming for a young bride. 
Ear-rings completed the set, along with two rows of smallcr pearls that 
Angelique at first took for bracelets. 

“They are meant to adorn the hair,” explained the Marquis d’Andijos, 
who, despite his plumpness and his warrior’s manners, seemed very well 
up in ladies* fashions. “You put up your hair. But, to be frank, 1 can’t 
exactly teil you how.” 

“I shall dress Madame’s hair,” broke in a tall, sturdy maidservant, 
stepping forward. 

Thongh younger, she strangely rcsembled the nurse, Fantine Lozier. 
The same Saracen flame had bumished her skin. She and Fantine were 
already casting hostile glances at each other out of the same dark eyes. 

“That’s Marguerite, called Margot, the Comte de Pcyrac’s foster-sister. 
This woman has served the great ladies of Toulouse and for many years 
followed her masters to Paris. She will hcnccforward be your chamber- 
maid.” 

The maid skilfully lifted up the heavy auburn hair and imprisoned 
it in the interlacing pearl omament. Then, with an unrclcnting hand, 
she removed from Angelique’s ears the modest little stones the» Baron 
de Sancl had offered his daughter for her first communion, and fastened 
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thc sumptuous jeweis instead. Then it was time for the necklace. 

“Oh! this calls for a more low-cut neckline,” criedlittle Baron Cerba- 
laud, whose eyes, as dark as wild blackberries after rain, tried to divine the 
young girl's graceful form. 

The Marquis d’Andijos hit him lightly on the head with hisstick. 

A page rushed forward, holding a mirror. 

Angelique saw herseif in her new splendour. Everything about her 
seemed to shine, cvcn her smooth skin, faintly tinted pink at the cheeks. 
A sudden glow of pleasure rose in her, flushed her lips, which opened in a 
delightful smile. 

‘I am beautiful/ she said to herseif. 

But then everything grew hazy, and from the depth of the mirror 
seemed to rise the horrible sneer: 

“Lame devil! Lame devil! And as ugly as sin. What a fine husband, 
Mademoiselle de Sance!” 

The marriage by proxy took place a week later, and thc festivities lasted 
three days. Therc was dancing in all the neighbouring villages, and on the 
wedding-night there was a display of fireworks and rockcts at Monteloup. 

In the courtyard of the chäteau and in the surrounding fields large tables 
had been set up and covered with pitchers of wine and cider and all sorts of 
meats and fruit, which the peasants came to eat, making merry at the 
expense of the noisy Gascons and Toulousans, whose drums, lutes, 
violins and nightingale voices mocked the village fiddlcrs and pipers. 

On thc eve of the bride’s departure for thc distant land of Languedoc, a 
great dinner was laid out in the courtyard of the castle. Among the village 
notables and the neighbouring gentry who attended were Mohnes and his 
wife and daughtcr. 

In the large room where Angelique had so often listened to the creaking 
of the huge weather-vane at night, Fantine helped her to dress. After 
lovingly brushing the gorgeous hair, she held out to her mistress the 
turquoise bodice and fastened the bcjewelled centre-piece. 

“How lovely you are, oh! how lovely, my little treasure!” Fantine 
sighed, as if regretfully. “Your breasts are so firm, they won’t need all 
those stays to support them. Mind those bodice fronts don’t Hatten them. 
Let them be free and easy.” 

“Isn’t the neck cut too low, Nounou?” 

“A great lady must show her breasts. How beautiful you are! And for 
whom, good God!” she sighed under her breath. 

Angelique saw that the face of the old Poitou woman was streaked with 
tears. 
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“Don t cry, Nounou. You will take my couragc away.” 

“Alas, you will need it, my child. . . . Bow your head so that I can 
fasten your necklace. As for the pearl head-dress, we’ll leave that to 
Margot: I can t make head or tail of that tangle! . . . Ah, my treasure, 
what a heartbreak! When I think that this big gawk of a woman, who 
stinks of garhc and the devil from a hundred metres away, will wash and 
pluck you on your wedding night! Ah! it breaks my heart!” 

She knelt down on the floor to arrange the long train of the dress- 
mantle. Angelique heard her sob. She had not expected such despair, and 
the anguish that gripped her own heart increased a hundredfold. 

Fantine Lozier, still bending on the floor, murmured: 

“Forgive me, my child, that I was not able to defend you, I who 
suckled you. But I’ve heard of that man for too many days now; I can 
no longer dose my eyes.” 

“What do they say of him?” 

The nurse straightcned up. She had assumed her seer’s black, fixed 
gaze. 

“Gold! Crammedwithgoldishiscastle. . . .” 

“It’s not a sin to possess gold, Nounou. Look at all the presents he has 
given me. I am delighted with them.” 

“Make no mistake, my child. This gold is cursed. He creates it with 
his retorts, his philtres. One of his pages, Henrico, the one who plays the 
long drum so well, told me that in his palace at Toulouse, a palace red as 
blood, there is an entire building where no one is allowed to set foot. Its 
entrance is guarded by a pitch-black man, as black as the bottom of my 
cooking-pot. One day, when the guardian was away, Henrico saw 
through the half-opened door a big hall full of glass-bowls, retorts and 
pipes that whistled and boiled! And suddenly there was a flame and a clap 
of thunder. Henrico ran away.“ 

“That boy is full of imagination, like all the people of the south.” 

“Alas, there was a note of truth and fear in his voice that one could not 
mistake. Oh, he’s paid the devil’s own price for his power and wealth, 
has the Comte de Peyrac. A Gilles de Retz, that’s what he is, a Gilles de 
Retz who doesnt even hail from Poitou!” 

“Stop babbling nonsense!” said Angelique harshly. “Nobody's ever 
said that he eats litde children.” 

“He lures women by weird spells,” whispered the nurse. “There are 
orgies in his palace. It seems the Archbishop of Toulouse denounced him 
pubhdy from the pulpit, and spoke of the scandal and the Evil One. And 
that heathen of a groom who told me of it last night in my kitchen roared 
with laughter, and said that after that sermon the Comte de Peyrac gave 
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Orders to his men to thrash the Archbishop’s pages and porters, and that 
there had been battles right in the cathedra!. Can you imagine such 
outrages taking place here? And all this gold he owns, where does he get 
it? His parents left him nothing but debts and mortgaged lands. He is a 
gendeman who never pays court to the King or to the great lords. They 
say that when Monsieur d’Orleans, the Governor of Languedoc, came to 
Toulouse, the Comte refused to bend his knee before him on the pretext 
that this fatigued him, and when Monsieur pointed out that he might 
obtain great benefices for him in high places, the Comte de Peyrac 
answered that-” 

Old Fantine broke offand busied herseif with pinning up the girl’s skirt 
here and there, although there was no need for it. 

“What did he answer?” 

“That . . . that Stretching out his arm wouldn’t make his leg less 
short. Suchinsolence!” 

Angelique looked at herseif in the small round mirror of her travelling 
case, ran a fmger overher eyebrows, which had been carefully plucked by 
the maid Margot. 

“So it’s true what they say about his limping?” she asked, trying to 
keep her voice level. 

“Alas, it’s true, my baby. Oh Holy Mother, how beautiful you are!” 

“Be quiet, Nounou. You tire me with your moaning. Go and fetch 
Margot to dress my hair, and don’t speak of the Comte de Peyrac any 
more in the way you just did. Don’t forget that from now on he is my 
husband.” 

At nightfall torches were lit in the courtyard. The musicians, grouped 
on the steps in front of the castle in an orchestra of two hurdy-gurdies a, 
lute, a flute and an oboe, softly accompanied the noisy conversations. 
Angelique suddenly asked that the village fiddler be sent for so that the 
villagers might dance in the vast meadow at the foot of the castle. Her 
ear was not yet accustomed to the daintier music written for the Court and 
its lace-clad lords. She wanted to hear once more the gentle musettes of 
Poitou and the bold sound of the pipes keeping time with the muffled 
rhythm of the peasant dogs. 

The sky was starry but veiled by a hght mist that put a golden halo 
round the moon. Dishes and fme wines passed unceasingly. A basketful 
of warm round rolls was placed before Angelique and stayed there until 
the young woman raised her eyes to the one who was offering it. She saw 
a tall man dressed in stout cloth of a light grey that identified him as a 
miller. Since flour cost him little, he had powdered his hair as plentifully 
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as any member of the landed gentry. His collar and canons were of fine 
linen. 

“Here is Valentine, the miller’s son, who’s paying his respects to the 
bride,” cried Baron Armand. 

“Valentine,” said Angelique with a smile, “I have not seen you since 
my return. Do you still go up the canals in your boat, to pick angelica for 
the monks of Nieul?” 

The young man bowed very low, but did not reply. He waited tili she 
had helped herseif, then lifted the basket and passcd it on. He was soon 
lost in the crowd and the darkness. 

“Taste this, you simply must,” said Marquis d’Andijos into her ear. 

He was offering her a dish that looked unpreposscssing but had a most 
subtle smell. 

“It’s a ragoüt of green truffles, Madame, freshly come from Pcrigord. 
You must know that the truffle is divine and magical. There is no dish 
more sought after to prcparc the body of a young bride to receive her 
husband’s homage. The truffle warms the body, enlivens the blood and 
makes the skin more rcceptive to caresscs.” 

“Well, I see no necessity for tasting them tonight,” said Angelique 
coldly, pushing the silver bowl away. “Considering I shall not mcct my 
husband for several weeks . . 

“But you should prepare for it, Madame. Believe me, the truffle is the 
best friend of Hymen. On this delicious diet youll bc all tendemess on 
your wedding-night.” 

“In my country,” said Angelique, looking liim full in the face with a 
little smile, “we cram geese with fcnncl before Christmas to make their 
meat tastier for the night when they’ll be eaten as a roast.” 

The Marquis, slightly tipsy, roared with laughter. 

“Oh! How f d like to be the one who’ll gobblc up the little goose that 
you are!” he said, bending down so close that his moustache brushed her 
cheek. “May God damn me!” he added, straightening himself, his hand 
over his heart, “if I lct mysclf be carried away to utter any more unseemly 
words. Alas, I am not entirely to blame, for I have been deceived. When 
my friend Joffrey de Peyrac asked me to fulfil the role and formalities of a 
husband at your side without enjoying his delightful rights, I made him 
swear that you were hump-backed and cross-eyed, but I can see that once 
again he took no trouble to spare me torment. You really won’t try these 
truffles?” 

“No, thankyou.” 

“Then I shall eat them,” he said with a pitiful grimace which, in any 
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other circumstances, would havc inade the young woman laugh, “though 
I am a bogus husband, and a bachelor to boot. And I hope that nature will 
favour me by bringing me on this festive night some ladies or damseis less 
cruel-hearted tlian yourself.” 

She made an effort to smile at liis follies. The candelabra and torches 
were producing an unbearable heat. There was not a breath of air. 
People sang and drank. There was a heavy smell of wines and sauces. 

Angelique passed a finger over her temples and found them moist. 

‘What’s the matter with me?* she thought, ‘I feel as if I were going to 
burst all of a sudden, shout words of hate at them. Why? . . . Papa is 
happy. Hes marrying me off in almost princely fashion. The aunts are 
jubüant. The Comte de Peyrac has scnt them big necklaces of Pyrenees 
stones and all sorts of frippery. My brothers and sister will be well 
educated. And why should I complain? They wamed us at the convent 
against romantic day-dreams. A rieh and titled husband, is not that the 
first aim of a woman of quality ?’ 

A sliiver seized her. Yet she was not tired. It was a nervous reaction, a 
physical revolt of all her being, which was yielding at the most unexpected 
moment. 

“Am I afraid? Those tales of Nounou’s again, gleefully seeing the devil 
everywhere. Why should I believe her? She always did exaggerate. 
Neither Molines nor my father concealed the fact that the Comte de 
Peyrac is a scicntist. It is a far cry from that to imagining goodness knows 
what devilish orgies. If Nounou really believed that I might fall into the 
clutches of sucli a creature, she would not let me go. No, I am not afraid 
of that. I don’t believe it.” 

The Marquis d’Andijos, at her side, a napkin under his chin, was raising 
a juicy truffle in onc hand, a glass of Bordeaux in the other. He declaimed 
in a slightly raucous voice while his accent occasionally subsided into a 
contentcd hiccup: 

“Oh divine truffle, lovers’ boon! Pour into my veins the joyous rapture 
oflove! I shall caress my mistress tili dawn. . . .” 

‘That’s what I refuse,* thought Angelique suddenly, ‘that’s what TU 
never bcar/ 

She visualised the horrible, misshapen lord to whom she would be 
delivered up as a prey. In the silent nights of remote Languedoc, that 
unknown man would have every right over her, She might cry for hdp, 
shout, implore. Nobody would come. He had bought her; she’d been 
sold to him. And that’s how it would be to the end of her days! 

‘That’s what they all think but won’t say, what they whisper perhaps in 
the kitchen, among the grooms and maids. That’s why there is a sort of 
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pity for me in the eyes of the Southern musidans, of that handsome, curly- 
haired Henrico who beats the long drum so deverly. But hypocrisy is 
greater than pity. Only one person sacrificed and so many people 
contented! Gold and wine flow in torrents. Does it matter what will 
happen between their master and me? God, I swear it, he’ll never put his 
handsonme. . . / 

She rose, for she feit a terrible rage within her, and the effort to try to 
control herseif almost made her sick. Amid the general hubbub nobody 
paid any heed to her departure. Noticing the Steward whom her father 
had engaged at Niort, a man named Clement Tonnel, she asked him 
whether he had seen the groom Nicholas. 

“He is in the barn, filling up the bottles, Madame.“ 

The young woman walked on. She moved like a mechanical toy. She 
did not know why she was looking for Nicholas, but she wanted to see 
him. Since the scene in the wood, Nicholas had never again raised his 
eyes to her, confining himself to his duties as a lackey, which he accom- 
plished with care mingled with nonchalance. She found him in the store- 
room, where he was pouring wine from the vats into the jugs and 
dccanters which little grooms and pages were constantly carrying to him. 
He was wearing the yellow house-livery with braided lapels that Monsieur 
de Sanc6 had hired for the occasion. Far from seeming ill at ease in this 
costume, the young peasant was not lacking in style. He straightened up 
as he saw Angelique, bowed deeply in the manner in which Clement had 
instructed all the housc-servants during the last forty-eight hours. 

“I was looking for you, Nicholas.” 

“Your ladyship . . .” 

She glanced at the little pages who were waiting their tum, pitchers in 
hand. 

“Bid a boy take your place for a moment and follow me.” 

Outside, she once again passed a hand over her brow. No, she had no 
idea what she was going to do, but excitement filled her and intoxicated 
her, as did the heady scent of the pools of spilled wine on the floor. She 
pushed open the door of a near-by bam. Here too there hovered the wine’s 
heavy fragrance. During part of the night the bottles had been filled here. 
Now the vats were empty and the bam deserted. It was dark and hot. 

Angelique put her hands on Nicholas’s strong ehest. Suddenly she 
broke down against him, shaking with dry sobs. 

“Nicholas,” she moaned, “my playmate, teil me it isn’t true. They are 
not going to take me away, they won't give me to him. I am afraid, 
Nicholas. Holdme,holdmetightly!” 
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“Your ladyship . . .” 

“Stop it!” shc cricd. “Oh, don’t be nasty, not you too!” 

She added in a hoarse, panting voice which she hardly recognised as her 
own: 

“Holdme! Holdmetight! That’sallIamaskingyou!” 

He seemed to hesitate, then his pQwerful peasant’s arms closed around 
hertiny waist. 

The bam was dark. The warmth of the piles of straw gave off a sort of 
quivering tension, similar to that of a thunderstorm. Angelique, half-mad 
and drunk, rolled her forehead against Nicholas’s shoulder. Once more 
she feit surrounded by man’s fierce desire, but this time she abandoned 
herseif to it. 

“Oh, you are kind,” she sighed. “You are my friend. I want you to 
love me . . . just once. I want to be loved just once by someone young 
and handsome. Can you understand?” 

She linked her arms around his sturdy neck, forced him to bend his face 
towards her. His breath was scented with hot wine. He sighed: 

“Marquise of the Angels . . .” 

“Love me,“ she whispered, her lips against his. “Just once. Then TU 
go. Don’t you want to? Doyounolongerloveme?” 

His answer was a low growl and he lifted her up in his arms. He 
tottered through the darkness and flung himself down with her on a pile 
of straw. 

Angelique feit strangely lucid and freed from all human ties. She had 
entered another world: she was floating above what had always been her 
life tili then. Dazed by the total darkness of the bam, by the oppressive 
heat and smells, by the novelty of those brutal yet adroit caresses, she tried 
above all to overcome her natural modesty which caused her to shrink 
back in spite of herseif. She ardently wished that it be done and done 
quickly. She kept repeating to herseif through clenched teeth that the other 
would not be the first to take her. She would thus be avenged. This was 
the answer she hurled at the gold that thought it could buy everything. 

Carefully following the urgings of the man whose breath was now 
coming ever faster, she gave herseif up, accepting everything from him, 
ready to offer herseif obediently under the weight of the body that seemed 
to be crushing her. . . . 

She was on the verge of realising her vengeance when there was a 
sudden lantem-flash across the bam, and the horrified shout of a woman 
bythedoor. Nicholas, with oneleap, had thrown himselfaside. Angelique 
saw a bulky shape rush against the groom. She recognised old Guillaume 
and grabbed at him as hard as she could as he passed. Nimbly, Nicholas 
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had already reached the rafters and opened.a window. She hcard him 
jump out and run away. 

The woman on the threshold kept on shrieking. It was Aunt Jeanne, 
holding a flagon in one hand, the other placed over her ample, trcmbling 
bosom. Angelique let go of Guillaume and threw herself upon her aunt, 
digging her nails, like claws, into her arms. 

“Will you shut up, old madwoman? ... Do you want a scandal, do 
you want the Marquis d’Andijos to jpack his bags, with his gifts and 
promises? No more Pyrenees crystal rock and other sweet trifles for you. 
Shut up or TU shove my fist into your toothless old mouth!“ 

From the near-by barns peasants and servants approachcd, agog; 
Angelique saw her nurse come, then her fatlier, who, dcspitc somewhat 
unccrtain step, continued to watch over the festivities like a good host. 

“Was it you, Jeanne, who was shrieking as if the devil wcre tickling 
you? 

“Tickling!“ yelpcd the old spinster, out of breath. “Oh Armand, I 
believe I am dying.” 

“Whatever for, my dcar?“ 

“Icameherctogetsomcwine. Andinthisbarn,Isaw . . . Isaw . . .“ 

“Aunt Jeanne saw an animal,“ broke in Angelique. “Shc docsn’t know 
if it was a snake or a stone-marten, but really, Aunt, therc’s no nccd to get 
so frightened. You’d better go back to the banquet, thcy’ll bring you 
some winc.“ 

“That’s right,“ approved the Baron in a thick voice. “For oncc in your 
life try to be of help Jeanne; it upsets everybody.“ 

‘She didn’t try to be of help,* thought Angelique. ‘She spied on me, she 
followed me. Düring all these years that she’s becn at the castlc, sitting 
before her tapestry like a spider in its web, she’s come to know us all better 
than we know ourselves; she feels us out; she gucsscs our sccrcts. She 
followed me here. And she asked old Guillaume to hold the lantern for 
her/ 

Her fmgers still dug into the jelly-like forearm of the fat woman. 

“You understand me?“ she whispered. “Not a Word to anyone before 
I leave. Otherwise I swear to you TU poison you with the special herbs I 
know.” 

Aunt Jeanne produced a final gurgle and her eyes rolled upward. But 
the allusion to her necklace, even more than the threat, had already broken 
her resistance. Compressing her lips, but in silence, she followed her 
brother out. 
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A rough hand held Angelique back. With no attempt at gentleness, old 
Guillaume rcmoved from her hair and dress the wisps of straw that still 
clung to them. She looked up at him, trying to make out the expression 
on the bearded face. 

“Guillaume/* she murmured, “I would like you to know . . /* 

“I have no need to know, Madame/* he replied in German, with a 
haughtiness that was like a slap in the face to her. “What I saw was 
enough for me/* 

He shook a fist towards the darkness and growled a curse. She straight- 
ened her head and walked back to the feast. As she sat down, her eyes 
sought the Marquis d*Andijos and found him crumpled up under his 
stool, blissfully asleep. The table looked like a tray of church-candles 
when the last wax is melting. Many of the guests had gone or fallen 
asleep. But there was still dancing in the meadow. 

Stiffly, unsmilingly, Angelique continued to preside over her wedding 
feast. Exasperation at her unfinishcd act, at the vengeance she had 
promised herseif and had been unable to complete, made her ache to her 
finger-tips. Rage and shame tore her heart. She had lost old Guillaume. 
Monteloup was rcjecting her. There was nothing left for her but to go to 
her lame spouse. 


CHAPTER 13 


The following day, four carriagcs and two heavy wagons took the 
road to Niort. Angelique was at pains to believe that all this display of 
horses and coachmen, of shouts and creaking axles, was in her honour. So 
inuch dust raised for Mademoiselle de Sance, who had never known any 
escort other than an old mercenary armed with a pike, was hard to 
believe. The grooms, maids and musicians were piled up in the heavy 
carts together with the luggage. Along the sunny road amid the flower- 
ing orchards passed this procession of brown faces. Laughter, songs and 
guitar-scraping left in their wake (with a smell of horse-dung) a fceling of 
carefree joy. The children of the south were returning to their broiling 
lands, perfumed with wine and garlic. 

Amid this gay party, Master Clement Tonnel alone struck a note of 
stifF formality. Hired merely for the week of the wedding, he had asked 
to be brought along as far as Niort, so as to save the expense of an escort. 
But on the evening of the very first stage the Steward came to see 
Angelique. He offered to remain in her Service, either as major-domo or 
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as valet. He explained that he had served several lords in Paris. However, 
after retuming to his native Niort to settle the inheritance of his father—a 
butcher—he had leamed that his last place had been taken by a scheming 
footman. Since then he had been looking for a respectable house of rank, 
in order to resume his former functions. 

Witji his discreet and knowledgeable air, Clement had worked his way 
into the good graces of Margot the maid, who asserted that a new valet, so 
wdl-mannered, would be cordially welcomed at the palace of Toulouse. 
His lordship the Comte surrounded himself with people of too many 
types and colours who did not provide proper Service. They all lolled in 
the sunshine, and the laziest of the lot was undoubtedly Alphonso, the 
Steward set up as their overseer. 

So Angelique engaged Master Clement. He frightened her, though she 
could not say why. But she was grateful to him for talking like everyone 
eise, that is to say without that insufferable accent that was beginning to 
exasperate her. This cold, pliant, almost too obsequious man, this 
servant who only yesterday was still unknown to her, would at least 
remind her of her own province. 

As soon as Niort, Capital of the marshes, had been left behind, with its 
great dungeon, black as iron, Madame de Peyrac’s equipage hurtled on 
towards the sunlight. Almost without noticing it, Angelique found 
herseif at grips with an unfamiliar landscape, treeless and stripcd with vine- 
yards in aU directions. They passed not far from Bordeaux. Then the 
green maize altemated with the vines. As they approached the Beam, the 
travellers were received in the castle of Monsieur Antonin de Caumont, 
Marquis de Peguilin, Duc de Lauzun. Angelique gazed in surprise 
mingled with amusement at the dapper little man, whose grace and wit, 
according to Andijos, made him the “most idolised boy at Court”. The 
King himself, though affecting gravity in his youth, could not resist 
Peguilin’s sallies, which had made him guffaw even during council 
meetings. But Peguilin had been exiled to his home lands in punishment 
for some impudence towards Monsieur de Mazarin. He did not, however, 
seem particularly depressed and told no end of funny stories. 

Still little used to the gallant verbiage that was then fashionable at 
Court, Angelique understood barely half his stories, but this stage of the 
joumey was a gay and lively one and helped to relax her. The Duc de 
Lauzun grew ecstatic over her beauty and complimented her in verse that 
he improvised on the spot. 

“Ah! my friends,” he cried, “I wonder if the Golden Voice of the 
Kingdom wont lose its highest note on her account.” 
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It was the first time that Ang^lique had heard mention of the Golden 
Voice of the Kingdom. 

“He is the greatest singer in Toulouse,” they explained to her. “Since 
the great minstrels of the Middle Ages, the Languedoc has known none 
like him. You will hear him, Madame; you’ll find you can’t help suc- 
cumbing to his spell.” 

Angclique tried hard not to disappoint her hosts by a glum face. All 
these people were pleasant, sometimes a little coarse, but always kindly. 
The cxcessively warm air, the tiled roofs and the plane-tree leaves had the 
sparkle of white wine; and the southemers* wit had its levity. 

But Angclique, as they were drawing close to their goal, feit her heart 
grow heavier. 

On the eve of their entrance into Toulouse, they stayed at one of the 
residenccs of the Comte de Peyrac, a chäteau of white stone in Renaissance 
style. Angelique was dclighted with the comfort of one of the rooms, 
which contained a mosaic bath. Margot busied herseif near-by. Shewas 
afraid lest the dust and heat of the joumey might have further darkened 
her mistrcss’s complexion, of whose warm tint she secretly disapproved. 

She rubbed her with various ointments and ordered her to remain on 
the divan, while she massaged her with much energy, and then plucked all 
the hair from her body. Angelique was not shocked by this custom, which, 
when there had been Roman bath-houses in every town, was common 
even among the people. Nowadays, only young girls of high birth were 
subjected to it. It was most improper for a great lady to conserve any 
superfluous down upon her. While everything was being done to make 
her body perfect, Angehque could not repress a feehng of horror. 

‘He will not touch me,’ she told herseif again, Td rather throw 
myself out of the window/ 

But nothing impedcd the dizzy course, the whirlwind that swept her 
along. 

Next morning, sick with apprehension, she climbed for the last time 
into the carriage that was to take her to Toulouse. The Marquis d’Andijos 
sat down beside her. He wasjubilant, he sang and babbled. But she was 
not listening. She had been noticing for some minutes that the coachman 
was holding back his horses. A little ahead of the carriage, a crowd of 
people and riders were barring the road. When the carriage had come to a 
stop, she could hear more distinctly the songs and shouts, which were 
punctuated by the rhythmical beat of the drums. 

“By Saint SSverin,” cried the Marquis, jumping up, “I belicve this is 
your husband coming to meet us.” 
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“Already!” 

Angelique feit herseif go pale. Thepagesopened thecarriage-doors. She 
had to Step down to the sandy road under the implacable sun. The sky 
was a deep azure blue. A torrid breath rose from the yellow maize fields 
on both sides of the road. A scintillating farandole was approaching. A 
swarm of children, dressed in quaint costumes with big green and red 
diamond patches, was bouncing, somersauldng and fmally stumbling 
amid the horses and riders, who were themselves dressed in extravagant 
liveries of pink satin with white plumes. 

“The princes of love! The Italian comedians!” exulted the Marquis» 
spreading his arms in an enthusiastic gcsture that speit danger for his 
neighbours. “Ah! Toulouse! Toulouse!“ 

The crowd had opcned to make a passage-way. A tall, loose-limbcd, 
swaying figure appcared, dressed in crimson velvet and leaning on an 
ebony cane. 

As the limping figure approached, one could distinguish, framed by an 
abundant black wig, a face as displeasing to the cyc as was his gait. Two 
deep scars ran from his temple to his left cheek and across one half-closed 
eyelid. The lips were strong and clean-shaven, which was not the fashion 
and added to the strangeness of tliis weird scarecrow. 

‘Itisnthe,’prayedAngelique. ‘PlcascGod,don’tletitbehe!* 

“Your husband, the Comte de Peyrac, Madame,” said the Marquis 
d’Andijos. 

She dropped into a well-learned curtsy. Her mind at bay recorded 
absurd details: the diamond bows on the Comte’s shocs, the fact that one 
of them had a higher heel than the other to lessen his limp; the pleated 
stockings with stitched silk pipings, the sumptuous costume, the sword, 
the huge, white lacc collar. 

Someone spoke to her; she answered she knew not what. The drum- 
beats mingling with the blaring trumpets dazed her. 

As she sat down in the carriage again, a bunch of roses and posics of 
violets landed on her knees. 

“Flowers are the principal joys,” said a voice. “They rule over 
Toulouse.” 

Angelique became aware that it was not the Marquis d’Andijos who sat 
at her side. In order not to see the horrible face, she bent over the flowers. 

Soon after, the city appeared, bristling with towers and red steeples. 
The procession drove through the narrow lanes, deep shadowy corridors 
in which lingered a crimson light. At the palace of the Comte de Peyrac, 
Angelique was quickly clothed in a magnificent white velvet dress, 
adomed with white satin. The clasps and bows were studded with 
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diamonds. While thc girls werc dressing her, they served her iced drinks, 
for shc was dying of thirst. At noon, amid the jingle of bells, the pro- 
ccssion movcd off towards the cathedral, where the Archbishop was 
awaiting the couple in the square outside. 

When the Messing had been given, Angelique walked down the aisle 
alone, according to princely custom. The hobbling lord preceded her, and 
this tall, red, fidgeting shape suddenly seemed to her as extraordinary as 
the devil himself under those vaults hazy with incense. Outside, the whole 
town seemed to have gathered to celebrate. Angelique could not relate 
all this hubbub to the very personal event which was her marriage to the 
Comte de Peyrac. She unconsciously sought the spectacle that produced 
the broad smiles of the crowd and their urge to froÜc. But all eyes were 
turned towards her. It was to her that the fiery-eyed lords, the sump- 
tuously dressed ladies, bowed. 

To return from the cathedral to the palace, the newly-married couple 
mountcd 011 two magnificently caparisoncd horses. The road along thc 
banks of the Garonnc was scattered with flowers and the cavaliers in pink 
whom the Marquis d’Andijos had callcd the “princcs of love” kept 
flinging down more baskets full of petals. On the left, the rivcr shone 
golden, the mariners in their small boats cheered loudly. 

Angelique becamc awarc that she was smiling somewhat mechanically. 
The intensely blue sky and the scent of the flowers they trod on intoxicatcd 
her. Suddenly she stifled a cry; she was being escorted by little pages with 
liquorice-faccs which she had at first believed to be masks. But now she 
understood they really were black-skinned. It was the first time she had 
seen negroes. 

Therc was definitely something unreal about everything she ex- 
pericnccd. She feit terribly alone, in the heart of an ambiguous dream 
which shc would try to remember, perhaps, on waking. And always at her 
side, shc saw in the sunshine the disfigured profile of the man they called 
her husband and whom they acclaimed. Gold pieces tinkled on the 
pebbles. Pages were flinging them among the crowd and people were 
scuffling for them in the dust. 

In the palace gardens long white tables had been set up in the shade. 
Wine was flowing from the fountains in front of the gates, and the people 
of the Street could drink from them. The gentry and the leading towns- 
people were admitted inside. 

Angelique, seated between the Archbishop and the man in red, and 
incapable of swallowing a morsel, saw an incalculable number of courses 
and dishes parading past. Potted partridges, fillets of duck, pomegranates 
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in blood, fried quail, trout, rabbits, salad, lamb tripes, foie gras . The 
sweets were innumerable—fried cream gamished with peach fritters, all 
kinds of jams, honey pastries, and pyramids of fruit as high as the little 
blackamoors who were carrying them. Wines of all types, from the 
darkest red to the dearest gold, followed one another. 

Angelique noticed at the side of her plate a kind of small golden pitch- 
fork. Glancing around, she saw that most people used it to impale thcir 
meat and carry it to their mouths. She tried to imitate them, but after a 
few fruitless efforts preferred to revert to a spoon, which had been placed 
beside her when they saw that she did not know how to use the odd little 
instrument. This ridiculous incident added to her confusion. 

Frozen with apprehension and resentment, Angelique feit exasperated 
by so much noise and plenty. Her native pride did not allow her to show 
this, and so she smiled and found a friendly word for all. The iron 
discipline of the Ursuline Convent enabled her to sit erect with a regal 
bearing despite her fatigue. She was, however, quite unable to tum her 
face towards the Comte de Peyrac and, realising how odd this attitude 
must seem, she concentrated all her attention on her other neighbour, the 
Archbishop. The latter was a very handsome man, in the prime of life. 
He had much eloquence, the graciousness of a man of the world, and very 
cold blue cyes. 

Alone among all those present, he did not seem to share in the general 
merriment. 

“What profusion! What profusion!” he sighed, gazing around him. 
“When I think of all the paupers who crowd outside the gates of my 
palace every day, of the uncared-for sick, of the children of the heretical 
villages that cannot be wrestcd from their beliefs for lack of money, my 
heart bleeds. Are you devoted to good works, my daughter?” 

“Fve only just left the convent, Monseigneur. But I should be happy 
to devote myself to my parish under your guidance.” 

He lowered on her his keen glance, and smiled faintly as he puffed him- 
self up beneath his rather flabby chin. 

“I thank you for your obedience, my daughter. But I know that the 
life of a youthful mistress of a house is full of novelties that dcmand her 
attention. Therefore I shall not divert you from them until you expressly 
wish it. Isn’t a woman's greatest work, the one to which she must devote 
all her care, the influence she must leam to exert over her husband’s mind? 
A loving, skilful wife, in our day, can be all-powerful over her husband’s 
mind.” # 

He leaned towards her and the cabochons of his episcopal cross flashed 
with a mauve sparkle. 
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“A woman can bc all-powerful,” he repeated, “but, between you and 
me, Madame, you have chosen a rather odd husband.” 

‘I have choscn . . / thought Angflique ironically. *Did my father 
even lay eyes on this horrid jumping-jack? I doubt it. My father loves 
me dearly. On no account would he have wanted to cause me un- 
happines^ But here we are: he wanted me to be rieh; I wanted to be 
loved. Mother Sainte-Anne would warn me again that one mustn’t be 
romantic. . . . This Archbishop seems a good man. Could it have been 
with the men of his entourage that the Comte de Peyrac’s pages had come 
toblowsinthecathedral? . . / 

Meanwhile, the crushing heat had yielded before the oncoming dusk. 
The ball was about to begin. Angelique uttered a sigh. 

‘I shall dance all night/ she said to herseif. ‘Nothing on earth will 
make me consent to remain alone with him for even a moment. . . / 

She glanced nervously at her husband. Whenever she looked at him, 
the sight of his scarred face, whose black eyes glowed like coal, made her 
uneasy. The left eyelid, half-closed by the weal of a scar, gave the Comte 
de Peyrac an expression of malicious irony. 

Leaning back in his tapestry arm-chair, he had just carried to his mouth 
a sort of small brown stick. A servant hurried forward with a picce of 
buming coal at the end of tongs, which he held close to the end of the 
little stick. 

“Oh, Monsieur, the example you set is deplorable!” exclaimed the 
Archbishop, with a frown. “I consider tobacco the dessert of hell. That 
it be consumed as a powder for the sole purpose of curing the humours of 
the brain and on doctor’s advice, I grant with difficulty, for it seems to me 
that snuff-takers take an unhealthy enjoyment in it and too often give 
their health as a pretext for grinding tobacco whenever they please. But 
pipe-smokers are the scum of our taverns, besotting themselves for hours 
with this accursed plant. I never knew that a gentleman consumed 
tobacco in such a vulgär fashion.” 

“I have no pipe and I do not take snuff. I smoke the rolled leaf as I saw 
certain savages of America do. No one can accuse me of a musketeer’s 
coarseness or a Court fop’s affectation. . . .” 

“When there are two ways of doing a thing, you must always choose a 
third,” said the Archbishop sourly. “I have just noticed another oddity that 
is peculiar to you. You put neither toadstone nor a piece of unicom into 
your glass. Yet everybody knows that these are the best precauüons 
against poison that an enemy hand is always capable of pouring into your 
wine. Even your young wife employs this prudent custom. For toad¬ 
stone and pieces of unicom do indeed change colour when in contact with 
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dangerous bcverages. Yet you never use them. Do you dccm yourself 
invulnerable . . . or without enemies?“ added the prelate, and there was 
a flash in his eyes that impressed Angelique. 

“No, Monseigneur,“ answered the Comte de Peyrac. “I merely hold 
that the best way of preserving oneself against poison is to put nothing into 
one’s glass and everything into one*s body.” 

“What do you mean?“ 

“I mean this: absorb every day of your life an infinitesimal dose of some 
powerful poison.“ 

“You do that?“ exclaimed the Archbishop, horrified. 

“Ever since my tenderest childhood. You are not unaware, Mon¬ 
seigneur, that my father succumbed to a Florentine beverage, although 
the toadstone he had put into his glass was as big as a pigeon*s egg. My 
mother, who was an unprejudiced woman, sought for some true mcans of 
preserving my life. From a Moorish slave she learned the method of 
protecting yourself against poison by the use of poison.“ 

“Your arguments always contain some paradox that alarms me,” said 
the Archbishop, seemingly worried. “It is as if you wished to reform 
everything, yet nobody can fail to rcalisc how much harm and disorder 
this word ‘reform* has brought to the Church and the kingdom. Once 
again, why employ a method of which you have no guarantee, when other 
methods have proved their worth? Naturally, you must have genuine 
toadstones and genuine unicorn horns. Too many charlatans have set up a 
trade in them and seil you goodness knows what instcad of the real article. 
But my monk Becher, for instance, a very learned Franciscan friar, who 
does work in alchemy for me, could get you some excellent ones.“ 

The Comte de Peyrac leaned forward a little to look at the Archbishop, 
and as his abundant black locks touched Angclique’s hand, she shrank 
back. She noticed at that moment that her husband was not wearing a 
wig, but that his great shock of hair was natural. 

“What intrigues me,** he declarcd, “is how he himsclf obtains them. 
When I was a boy, I took an interest in killing countless toads. Never did 
I detect in their brains the famous protective stone which is called toad¬ 
stone and which apparently should be found there. As to unicorn horns, I 
may say that I have travelled all over the world and my conviction is 
unshakeable; the unicorn is a mythological, imaginary animal; in short, it 
does not exist.** 

“You can*t assert things like that. You must allow room for mysteries 
and not claim to know everything.** 

“What is a mystery to me,** said the Comte slowly, “is how a man of 
your intelligcnce can seriously believe such . . . fantasies. . . .** 
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‘Heavens,’ thought Angelique, Tvc never heard a high-ranking 
ecclcsiastic treatcd with such insolence P 

She looked from one to the other, as each stared into the other’s eycs. 
Her husband was the first to notice her emotion. He directed a smilc at 
her that crinkled his face curiously but disclosed very white teeth. 

“Forgive us, Madame, for arguing thus before you. Monseigneur and 
I are intimate foes!” 

“No man is my foe!” cried the Archbishop indignantly. “Do you 
forget the charity that must dwell in the heart of any servant of God? 
Perhaps you hate me; I do not hate you in the least. But with you I feel 
the shcpherd’s concern for the straying lamb. And if you won’t listen to 
my words, I shall at least know how to separate the wheat from the 
chaff.” 

“Ah!” cried the Comte, and his laughter was rathcr frightcning, “you 
show yourself to be the true hcir of Foulques de Neuilly, bishop and right 
arm of the tcrrible Simon de Montfort, who burnt the Albigeois at the 
stäke and reduced to ashes the refincd civilisation of Aquitania! Langue¬ 
doc still mourns after four centuries its ravaged splendours and trembles 
to hear the dcscription of those horrible crimes. I who am of the most 
ancicnt Toulouse lineage, who bear Ligurian and Visigoth blood in my 
veins, I quiver when my eyes meet the blue eyes of you northerners. 
Hcirs of Foulques, heirs of the uncouth barbarians who implanted here 
your scctarianism and your intolcrance, that’s what I read in your 
eyes!” 

“My faniily is one of the oldest in Languedoc,” exclaimed the Arch¬ 
bishop, half rising. And at that moment his Southern accent rendered his 
spccch practically unintelligible to Angelique’s ears. “You know very 
well, insolent monster, that half of Toulouse is mine by heritage. For 
centuries our lands have becn in Toulouse.” 

“Four centuries! Four miserable centuries, Monseigneur,” cried Joffrey 
de Peyrac, rising in his turn. “You came in the chariots of Simon de 
Montfort, with the hated crusaders. You are the invader! Man of the 
North! Man of the North! What are you doing at my table? . . .” 

Angelique was beginning to wonder, horrified, whether they were not 
going to fight then and there, when a roar of laughter from the guests 
punctuated the Comte’s last words. The Archbishop’s smile was less 
sincere. However, when Joffrey de Peyrac’s tall body twisted itsclf in a 
deep bow of apology to the prelate, the latter graciously offered him his 
pastoral ring to be kissed. 

Angelique was too disconcerted to share in this exuberance. The words 
these two men had been hurling at each other's heads were by no means 
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trifling, but for southemers, it is true, laughter is often thc Spärkling 
prdude to thc blackest tragedies. 

“Does thc tobacco smoke offend you, Madame?” asked the Comte 
suddenly, bending towards her and trying to catch her eye. 

She shook her head The subtle smell of tobacco stressed her mdan- 
choly, recalling to her mind the presence of old Guillaume at the fireside 
in the big kitchen of Monteloup. Old Guillaume, Fantine, all the familiär 
things had suddenly become remote. 

In the wooded groves violins started to play. Though tired to death, 
Angelique eagerly accepted the Marquis d’Andijos’s invitation to dance. 
The dancers had gathered in the large tiled courtyard, which was cooled 
by fountains. Angelique had learned enough fashionable dance-steps at 
the convent not to feel embarrassed now among the lords and ladies of a 
very up-to-date province. She was dancing for the first time at a real ball 
and she was beginning to enjoy it, when there was a sort of commotion. 
Couples broke apart under the pressure of a crowd that was running 
towards the tables. The dancers protested, but someone cried: “He's 
going to sing.” Others repeated: “The Golden Voice! The Golden 
Voiceof the Kingdom! . . .” 


CHAPTER 14 


A DISCREET HAND TOUCHED AnGELIQUe's ARM. 

“Madame,” whispered Margot the maid, “this is the moment when 
you should leave. His lordship the Comte has charged me to lead you to 
the pavilion on the Garonne where you will spend the night.” 

“But I don’t wish to leave!” protested Angelique. “I want to Esten to 
that singer whom everyone praises so. I have not even seen him.” 

“He will sing for you, Madame. He will sing for you in private, the 
Comte has promiscd it,” the big woman assured her. “But your sedan- 
chair is waiting.” 

While speaking, she had thrown a hooded cloak over her mistress’s 
shoulders and held a black velvet mask out to her. 

“Put this over your face,” she whispered. “Thus you won’t be re- 
cognised. Otherwise the tin-kettle musicians might well run all the way 
to tbe pavilion and upset your wedding-night with the terrific din they 
make on their pots and pans. 

The maid giggled behind her hand. 

“It's always like that in Toulouse,” she explained. “The young couple 
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that doesn t manage to steal away like thieves yi the night must pay a 
heavy forfeit in coins or eise put up with the infernal row of those devils. 
Monseigneur and the police have tried to suppress this custom in 
vain.” V 

She pushed Angilique into a sedan-chair, which two sturdy footmen 
prompdy lifted on to their shoulders. A few riders emerged from the 
darkness to form an escort. After passing through a maze of narrow lanes, 
the small party reached the countryside. 

The pavilion was a modest building surrounded by gardens that sloped 
down to the river. As she alightcd, Angelique was startled by the pro- 
found silence, which was disturbed only by the chirping of crickets. 
Margot, who had ridden pillion behind one of the horsemen, slipped to 
the ground and showed the young bride into the empty house. With 
sparkling eyes and a smile on her lips, the maid apparendy relished all this 
love-mystery. 

Angelique found herseif in a room tiled with mosaics. A small lamp 
bumed near the alcove, but its light was wasted, for the moonlight shone 
so far into the room that it lent a snowy sparkle to the lace sheets on the 
big bed. Margot threw a last critical glance at the young woman, then 
hunted in her bag for a flask of angel-water for purifying the skin. 

“Leave me,” protested Angelique impatiendy. 

“Madame, yourhusband will come,you must . . .” 

“I must nothing. Leave me.” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

The maid dropped a curtsy. 

“I wish Madame a sweet night.” 

“Leave me!” cried Angelique angrily for the third time. 

She remained alonc, annoyed with herseif for not having been able to 
control her feelings in the servant’s presence. But she did not like Margot. 
Her sure and skilful manners intimidated her, and she feared her mocking 
black eyes. 

She remained motionlecs for a long time, undl the great silence of the 
room became more than she could stand. 

Her fear awoke afresh. She clenched her teeth. 

‘I am not afraid/ she told herseif almost aloud. ‘I know what I have 
to do. I shall die rather than let him touch me!’ 

She walked towards the french window that opened out on the terrace. 
Only at Plessis had Angelique seen these elegant balconies that Renaissance 
architecture had made fashionable. 

Toulouse was hidden by a tum of the river. There were only gardens 
and gleaming water in sight, and farther away maize-fields and vineyards. 
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Angelique sat down on die edge of a green velvet couch and let her fore- 
head rest against the balustrade. The pearls and diamond pins of her 
intricate hairdress had begun to hurt her. She tried to undo it, not without 
difficulty. 

‘Why didn’t that big fool undo it and undress me?’ she thought. ‘Does 
she imagine my husband will do it for her ?* 

Inwardly she gave a mocking, sad litde laugh. 

‘Mother Sainte-Anne never failed to lecture us on the docility a wonian 
must show to all her husband's desires. And when she said <?//, she’d roll 
her eyeballs, and we’d stifle our giggles for we well knew what she was 
thinking of. But I*ve no taste for docility. Molines was right to say that I 
cannot bow to something I don’t understand. fve obeyed them to save 
Monteloup. What more can they ask of me? The Argentiere mine 
belongs to the Comte de Peyrac. He and Molines can go on trafficking. 
My father can continue to breed mules to carry the Spanish gold. If I died 
by throwing myself off this balcony, notliing would bc changed. Every- 
one’s got what he wanted. . . .* 

She had finally managed to undo her hair. It spread over her bare 
shoulders, and she shook it out with a toss of her head, in the wild familiär 
way of her childhood. 

Just then it seemed to her that she heard a faint noisc. Turning round, 
she stifled a cry of terror. Leaning against the frame of the frcnch window, 
the lame one was gazing at her. 

He was no longer wearing his red costumc, but was dressed in breechcs 
and a very short black velvet doublet. 

He advanced with his uneven step and bowed deeply. 

“Will you allow me to sit bcside you, Madame?” 

She nodded her head in silence. He sat down, rested his clbow on the 
stone balustrade, and gazed out nonchalantly. 

“Sevcral centuries ago,” he said, “linder these very stars, ladics and 
troubadours would mount the walks on the walls of their castles, and there 
Courts of Love would be held. Have you heard of the troubadours of 
Languedoc, Madame?” 

Angelique had not foreseen this kind of convcrsation. She was taut 
with defensive tension, and could only stammer with difficulty: 

“I . . . Ithink so. . . . That’s what they callcd the poets in the Middle 
Ages.” 

“The poets of love. Langued'oc! The soft tongue! So different from 
the uncouth speech of the north, the langue d’oil. In Aquitaine people 
learned the art of love, for, as Ovid said: ‘Love is an art that can be taught 
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and in which you can perfect yourself by studying its laws/ Have you as 
yet taken an interest in this art, Madame?” 

She did not know wliat to reply; she was too wary not to sense the 
slight irony in the other’s voice. From the way the question was put, both 
yes and no would have been equally ridiculous. She was not used to 
elegant dallying. Dazed by so many happenings, her gift for repartee had 
deserted her. She could only turn her head away and gaze mechanically 
out at the slumbering plain. 

She reaHsed that the man had moved closer to her, but she did not move. 

“Do you see,” he went on, “in the garden, the little fish-pond into 
which the moon is dipping like a toadstone into a glass of anisette? . . . 
That water has the same colour as your eyes, my sweet. Never, in the 
wholc wide world, have I come across such stränge, such alluring eyes. 
And you see these roses which cling in garlands to our balcony? They are 
the same tint as your lips. No, truly, never have I met such lips . . . and 
such tightly-closed ones. As for their sweetness . . . I shall judge.” 

Suddcnly two hands had scized her waist. Angclique feit herseif bent 
backward by a strength she had not suspectcd in this tall gaunt man. She 
found her neck thrown back into the hollow of an arm whose pressure 
numbed her. The horrible face loomed over her. She cried out with 
horror, writhed, sick with revulsion. Almost instantly she found herseif 
free. The Comte had released her and was looking at her laughingly. 

“It’s just as I thought. I scarc you to death. You’d rather jump down 
from this balcony than be mine. Isnt it so?“ 

She stared at him, with beating heart. He rose and his long spidery 
Silhouette lengthened under the moonht sky. 

“I shall not force you, poor little virgin. I have no taste for that. So 
you’ve been delivered up brand-new to the Big Lame Man of Languedoc? 
What a terrible fate!” 

He bent down and she hated his mocking smile. 

“I want you to know that I have possessed many women in my life: 
white, black, yellow, red. But fve never taken one by force nor seduced 
one with moncy. They have all come to me freely, and you too will come 
some day, some night ...” 

“Never!” 

The word had shot out violently, but the smile did not fade from that 
stränge face. 

“You are a young savage, but I don’t dislike that. An easy conquest 
renders love worthlcss, a difficult one lends it value. Thus spoke Andre 
Le Chapelain, master of the art of love. Good night, my pretty one, 
sleep well in your big bed, alone, with your graceful limbs and your 
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enchanting little brcasts that will be so sad to have gone uncaressed. 
Good night!” 

When Angdlique woke up the next moming, the sun stood high in the 
sky. The birds, already dazed by the heat, were silent in the trees. 

She could hardly remember how she had undressed and got into this 
bed with its emblazoned sheets that smelt of violets. She had wept with 
fatigue and disappointment, perhaps with loneliness. This moming she 
feit more clear-headed. The assurance her peculiar husband had given her 
that he would not touch her unless she herseif desired it put her mind at 
rest for a while. ‘Does he imagine that I shall find his game leg and seared 
face irresistible?* 

She toyed with the idea of a pleasant life at the side of a husband with 
whom she would be on terms of friendship. After all, life might not be 
lacking in charm. Toulouse offered so many attractions. 

Margot came in to dress her, discreet and impassive. At noon Angelique 
retumed to town. Clement presented himsclf and announced that his 
lordship the Comte had instructed him to advise her ladyship that he 
was working in his laboratory and would not be back for lunch. Angelique 
feit relievcd. The man added that the Comte had engaged him as his 
major-domo. He was well pleased with his new post. People hereabouts 
were loud and lazy but cordial. The house seemed to be rieh and he 
would do his best to satisfy his new masters. 

Angelique thanked him for his little speech, in which a hint of con- 
descension mingled with obsequiousness. She was not displeased to keep 
near her this fellow whose manners contrasted strongly with the exuber- 
ance of her environment. 

Düring the next days Angelique learned that the palace of the Comte 
de Pcyrac was certainly the most frequented place in town. The master of 
the house took an active part in all the festivities. His tall ungainly figure 
passed from one group to another, and Angelique was astonished by the 
animation aroused by his mere prescnce. 

She was getting used to his appearance and her revulsion lessened. No 
doubt the thought that she owed him Submission in the flesh had accounted 
for much of her violent resentment as well as for the fear he had inspired 
in her. Now that she feit reassured on this subject, she had to admit that 
the man attracted people, with his sparkling talk and playful, curious 
disposition. 

Towards her he affected a casual indifference. While lavishing upon her 
the attentions due to her rank, he hardly seemed to see her. He greeted her 
every moming, and, seated opposite him, she presided over the meals, at 
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which there were always at least a dozen guests; thus she avoided a tlte-h- 
tite with him. 

Not a day passed, however, without her fmding in her joom a present— 
a scarf or ajewel, a new dress, a piece of fumiture, even sweets and flowers. 
Every thing was in perfect taste, and of a luxury that dazzled and enchanted 
her—but embarrassed her too. She did not know how to show the Comte 
the pleasure these presents gave her. Whenever she was obliged to address 
him directly, she could not make herseif raise her eyes to his slashed face 
and she became gauche and started Stammering. 

One day she found in her room a red morocco-leather case with iron 
mountings. When she opened it, she found the most magnificent diamond 
necklace she could have ever dreamcd of. 

She was gazing at it tremblingly, convinced that the Queen herseif 
surely had nothing comparable, when she heard her husband’s peculiar 
Step. 

Impulsively she ran towards him with shining eyes. 

“What a beauty! How can I thank you, Monsieur?” 

Her enthusiasm had carried her towards him too fast. She almost 
knocked against him. Her cheeks met the velvet of his doublet, while a 
steely arm was grasping her. The face that terrified her seemed so close 
that her smile faded, and she drew back with an uncontrollable shudder of 
fear. Joffrey de Peyrac’s arm proniptly feil away, and he said with a 
somewhat scomful casualness: 

“Thank me? Why? . . . Don’t forget, my dear, that you are the wife 
of the Comte de Peyrac, last desccndant of the illustrious Counts of 
Toulouse. In this capacity, you must be the most beautiful, the most 
exquisitely adorned woman. Hereafter do not consider yourself obliged 
to thank me.” 

Joffrey de Peyrac did not remind her of his prerogatives, except on 
veryrare occasions: for instance, when there was a ball at the Govemor’s 
or at the house of one of the higher city officials, which demanded that 
Madame de Peyrac indeed be the most beautiful and the most bejewelled 
woman in the gathcring. On those occasions he would come in un- 
announced, sit down near her dressing-table and watch attentively as the 
young woman dressed. He would guide Margot’s and the waiting- 
maids’ skilful hands with a word here and there. No detail escaped him. 
Feminine adomments held no secrets for him. Angllique marvelled at the 
acuteness of his observations, at his carefully studied elegance. As she was 
most willing to become a great lady of distinction, not a word of these 
lessons escaped her. In those moments she forgot her grudges and 
apprehensions. 
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But one evening, as shc was looking at herseif in the tall mirror, 
dazzling in an ivory satin dress with a high lace and pearl collar, she saw at 
her side the sombre figure of the Comte de Peyrac, and sudden despair 
weighed down on her shoulders like a leaden cape. 

‘What good is wealth and luxury,* she thought, ‘in face of this dreadful 
fate: to be tied for lifc to a horrible, infirm husband P 

He suddenly reaUsed that she was looking at him in the mirror, and as 
suddenly drew away. 

“What is the matter? Don’t you find yourself beautiful?” 

She turned a mournful gaze back to her own image. 

“Yes, Monsieur,” she said obediently. 

“Well, then? . . . You might at least smile. . . 

She thought she heard him sigh very softly. 

In the months that followed, she came to realise that Joffrey de Pcyrac 
lavished far more attention and complimcnts on other women than on his 
wife. His gallantry was spontaneous, gay, elegant, and the ladics strove to 
provoke it with obvious enjoyment. They were playing at being 
pricieuses , as the Paris fashion dccreed. 

“This is the Palace of Gay Learning,” the Comte said to her one day. 
“Everything that contributcd to the grace and courtesy of Aquitaine, and 
hence of France, must be found again in these walls. Thus, Toulouse has 
just celebratcd its famous Floral Games. The golden violet has been 
awardcd to a young poet of the Roussillon. From all parts of France and 
even of the world rhymesters of rondeaux come to Toulouse to be judged, 
under the aegis of Clemence Isaurc, who so brilliantly inspired the trouba- 
dours of the past. So don’t be frightened, Angelique, by all the unknown 
faces that come and go in my palace. If they disturb you, you can always 
retire to the pavilion on the Garonne.” 

But Angelique feit no desire to isolate herseif. She gradually let herseif 
be won over by the charm of this life of song. After first scorning her, 
several ladies found shc had wit and welcomcd her in their circlcs. The 
success of the parties the Comte gave in this house, which after all was hers 
as well, had roused in the young woman a desire to help in planning them 
properly. She could be seen running from the kitchcns to the gardens, 
from the garrets to the cellars, followed by her three little blackamoors. 

She had grown accustomed to their funny, black, round faces. There 
were many Moorish slaves in Toulouse, for the ports of Aigues-mortes 
and Narbonne were gateways to the Mediterranean, which was but one 
vast pirate lake. To sail from Narbonne to Marseille was a real expedition! 
At that time everyone in Toulouse was laughing uproariously at the mis- 
adventures of a Gascon gentleman who had been captured by Arab 
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galleys. The King of France had promptly bought him back from the 
Sultan of Barbary. 

But, of the Comte’s negro servants, really only Kouassi-Ba impressed 
Angelique. When she saw this dark colossus with white enamel eyes 
loom before her, she had to check an urge to shrink back. Yet he seemed 
very gentle. He never left the side of the Comte de Peyrac except when 
he kept watch over the door to a mysterious apartment at the farthest end 
of the palace. The Comte withdrew there every evening and sometimes 
in the daytime. Angelique had no doubt that this forbidden domain 
sheltercd the retorts and phials which the page Henrico had mentioned to 
Fantine. She feit a great curiosity to enter it, but did not dare. It was to 
be one of the visitors to the Palace of Gay Learning who would finally 
enable her to discover this hidden facet of her husband’s stränge personality. 


CHAPTER i 5 


The visitor arrived covered with dust. He was travelling on 
horseback and had come from Lyons by way of Nimes. He was a rather 
fall man of about thirty-five years. He started to talk Italian, changed to 
Latin, of which Angelique had littlc knowledge, and finished by speaking 
in German. 

In that tongue, which was familiär to Angelique, the Comte introduced 
the traveller. 

“Professor Bernalli of Geneva is doing me the great honour of coming 
to talk to me of the scientific problems which for many years now have 
been the subject of correspondence between us.” 

The stranger bowed with a very Italian flourish and protested profusely. 
His abstract arguments and formulas were certain to bore a charming lady 
whose mind surely ran to more light-hearted topics. Prompted neither 
by bravado nor genuine curiosity, Angelique asked to be allowed to be 
present at their discussions. However, to be discrect, she sat down in the 
comer of a casement window that overlooked the courtyard. 

It was winter, but the cold was dry and the sim was shining. From the 
yard came the scent of copper braziers, around which the footmen were 
warming themselves. Angelique, with a piece of embroidery work on her 
knees, strained an ear towards the conversation of the two men, who were 
facing each other across the fire-place, where a small log-fire was smoulder- 
ing. 

They spoke of people whose names were completely unknown to her: 
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the English philosopher Bacon, Descartes, the’French engineer Blondel, 
who seemed to arouse both mens indignation, for, they said, he had 
treated Galileo’s theories as sterile paradoxes. From all this Angelique 
eventually gathered that the new arrival was a fervent supporter of 
Descartes, whom her husband, on the contrary, was attacking. 

Seated in the depths of his tapestry arm-chair in the casual pose he liked 
best, Joffrey de Peyrac seemed as nonchalant as when he was discussing the 
rhymes of a sonnet with some ladies. His insouciant attitude was a con- 
trast to that of his interlocutor, whose passionate interest in this dialogue 
kept him bolt upright on the edge of his stool. 

Td be tempted to regard you as a madman,” said the Italian at one 
point, “and yet something deep within me approves of what you say. 
Your theory would be the climax of my studies on liquids in motion. 
Ah! I certainly dont regret this perilous joumey which has afforded me 
the priceless joy of talking to a great scientist. But take care, my friend! 
If I myself, whose words never compared with yours for boldness, am 
considered a heretic and am forced to exile myself to Switzerland, what 
may happen to you?” 

“Pah!” said the Comte, “I do not seek to convince anyone, unless they 
have minds versed in Science and are able to understand me. I have not 
even the ambition to write down and publish the results of my work. I 
devote myself to it for pleasure, as I take pleasure in versifying songs with 
lovely ladies. I am living quietly in my palace at Toulouse, so who would 
want to come and harm me?” 

“The eyes of power are everywhere,” declared Bemalli, looking 
disillusioned and glancing round the room. 

At this very instant, Angelique thought she heard a very slight sound 
not far from her, and it seemed to her as if the hangings over one of the 
doorways had moved. It gave her a disagreeable feeling. From then on 
she listened to the mens conversation with only one ear. Her eyes 
fastened unconsciously on the face of Joffrey de Peyrac. The darkness 
that filled the room in the early winter dusk softened the nobleman s dis- 
figured features. His black eyes alone shone with a passionate glow, and 
his teeth sparkled in the smile which accompanied even his gravest words. 
Angelique feit her heart stir. 

When Bernalli had retired to dress for dinner, Angelique closed the 
window. The footmen placed torches on the table while a maid was 
stoking up the fire. Joffrey de Peyrac rose and went over to the window- 
recess where his wife was sitting. 

“You are very silent, my dear. Did you fall asleep listening to us talk?” 

“No, on the contrary, I was very much interested,” said Angelique 
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slowly, and for the first time her eyes did not shrink away from her 
husband. “I dont pretend I understood everything, but I confess I care 
more for this kind of discussion than for the verses of those ladies and their 
pages.” 

Joffrey de Peyrac placed a foot on the Step of the embrasure and leaned 
down to consider Angelique with attention. 

“You are a curious little woman. I believe you are beginning to become 
more tractable, but you haven’t ceased to surprise me. I*ve used all sorts of 
seductions to conquer the women I desired, but it never before occurred 
to me to make use of mathematics.” 

Angflique could not help laughing, while a blush rose to her cheeks. 
She lowered her eyes to her needlework in some confusion. To change 
the subject, she asked; 

“So you devote yourself to experiments in physics in that laboratory 
which Kouassi-Ba guards so jealously?” 

“Yes and no. I have some measuring instruments, but I use my 
laboratory principally for chemical research on metals such as gold and 
silver.” 

“Alchemy,” repeated Angelique with awe, and the vision of Gilles de 
Retz’s castle passed before her eyes. 14 Why do you always want gold and 
silver?” she inquired with sudden fervour. <4 It is as if you sought them 
everywherc, not only in your laboratory, but in Spain, in England and 
even in the little lead-mine my family owns in Poitou. . . . And Mohnes 
told me that you also have a gold-mine in the mountains of the Pyrenees. 
Why do you want so much gold?” 

“Much gold and silver is needed, Madame, in order to be free. And 
note what Master Andre le Chapelain says at the head of his manuscript 
The Art ofLove : ‘To occupy yourself with love, you must have no worries 
about material subsistence/ ” 

“Don’t imagine you 11 win me with gifts and wealth,” retorted 
Angelique, recoiling fierccly. 

“I dont imagine anytliing, my darling. I am waiting for you. I sigh. 
‘Every lover must pale in the presence of his beloved/ I pale. Do you 
think I have not paled enough? I know that it is recommended to 
minstrels to kneel to their lady, but that’s a position my leg finds in- 
convenient. Forgive me. Oh, you can be sure I may say like Bernard de 
Ventadour, the divine poet: ‘The torments of love which the beauty 
whose slave I am causes me will surely make me die/ I am dying, 
Madame.” 

Angelique shook her head, laughing. 

“I dont believe you. You dont look as if you re dying. . . . Youshut 
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yourself up in your laboratory, or eise you hasten to the homes of thc 
precious ladies of Toulouse in order to guide their poetic compositions.” 

“Can it be that you miss me, Madame?” 

She hesitated, a smile on her lips, anxious to maintain the tone of light 
bantcr. 

“I miss distractions, and you are distraction and variety personified.” 

She resumed her needlework. She no longer knew whether she liked or 
feared the way in which Joffrey de Peyrac sometimes looked at her during 
these jocular jousts for which their hfe in society gave them numerous 
occasions. All at oncc he dropped his irony, and in the ensuing silence she 
had the impression of falling under a stränge, enveloping, all-consuming 
influence. She feit naked, her small breasts pressed against her lace bodice. 
She wanted to close her eyes. 

‘He is taking advantage of my disarmed distrust in order to cast a spell 
over me,’ she thought to herseif with a little shiver of fear and delight. 

Joffrey de Pcyrac was attractive to women. Angelique could not deny 
it, and that which had been a cause of amazement to her during the first 
days, was becoming more understandable. Certain troubled exprcssions, 
certain flutterings among her pretty women-friends as the faltering step of 
the limping nobleman could be heard approaching in the corridors, had 
not escaped her. He had only to appear for a thrill to pass through the 
feminine gathcring. He knew how to talk to women. He found caustic 
and gentlc words, knew how to address a lady in a way that made her feel 
that she had been singled out among all the others. Angelique bridled likc 
a restive horse under the cajoling voice. With a fceling of light-headed- 
ness, she recalled the confidences of her old nursc: “He entices young 
women with stränge songs . . 

When Bernalli reappeared, Angelique rose to meet him. She brushed 
against thc Comte de Peyrac in passing and had a fleeting regret that his 
hand had not reached out to take her by the waist. 


CHAPTER i 6 


A burst of hysterical laughter rang through the empty gallcry. 

Angelique stopped short and glanced around. The laughter persisted, 
rose to its highest pitch, then feil off in a sort of sob only to rise again. It 
was a woman’s laugh. Angelique could not see her. This wing of the 
palace into which she had ventured in the heat of day was very quiet. 
April with its first spell of warmth produced a sultry heat in the Palace of 
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Gay Leaming. The pages were drowsing on the staircase. Angelique, 
who did not care for a midday siesta, had decided to wander through her 
still unfamiliar home. There were innumerable staircases, halls, and 
passages opening into gallcries which she had yet to explore. Through the 
casements and dormer-windows the city was visible with its high open- 
work belfries through which shimmered the blue sky, and with its wide 
red quays along the Garonne. 

Everyone was asleep. Angelique's long skirt rustled like leaves on the 
stone floors. Then the piercing laughter had rung out. The young 
woman noticed a door ajar at the end of the gallery. There followed a 
sound of splashing water and the laughter stopped abruptly. A mans 
voice said: 

“Now that youve calmed down, I’ll listen to you.” 

It was the voice ofjoffrey de Peyrac. 

Angelique approached softly and pccped through the slit of the door. 
Her husband was seated. She saw only the back of his arm-chair and one 
of his hands placed on the arm-rest and holding one of those little tobacco- 
sticks which he called cigars. 

Before him on the tiled floor, in a pool of water, knelt a very beautiful 
woman whom Angelique did not recognise. She was richly dressed in 
black but was apparently soaked to the skin. An empty bronze basin at her 
side showed clearly what had become of the water which was usually 
served to cool the flagons of fine wine. The woman, whose long black 
hair was sticking to her tcmples, was staring with horror at her crumpled 
lace cuffs. 

“You dare to treat me in this fashion?” she cried, in a stifled voice. 

“I had to, my beauty,” replied Joffrey in a gently scolding voice. “1 
could not let you go on losing your dignity before me. You would never 
have forgiven me. Come on, get up, Carmencita. Your clothes will soon 
dry in this torrid heat. Sit down in this arm-chair opposite me.” 

She struggled to get up. She was a tall woman, whose opulent beauty 
was of the type which the painters Rembrandt and Rubens celebrated. 
She sat down in the chair the Comte had indicated. Her black eyes were 
staring straight ahead with a wild expression. 

“What’s the matter?” said the Comte, and Angelique shuddered, for 
the detached voice of that invisible figure had a charm which she had 
never noticed before. “Look here, Carmencita, you left Toulouse more 
than a ycar ago. You were going up to Paris with your husband, whose 
high position held out an assurance of a brilliant life. You have even 
carried your ingratitude towards our poor little provincial sodety so 
far as never to send us any news. And here you suddenly appear in the 
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Palace of Gay Leaming, screaming, damouring . . . for what exactly?“ 

“For love!“ she answered in a hoarse, gasping voice. “I cannot live 
without you. Oh, don’t interrupt me! You dont know what an ordeal 
this long year has been for me. Yes, I thought Paris would stanch my 
thirst for pleasure and entertainments. But in the midst of the most 
beautiful Court festivals lassitude gripped me. I thought of Toulouse, of 
the pink Palace of Gay Leaming. I found myself talking of it with 
shining eyes, and people made fun of me. I had lovers. Their uncouth 
ways revolted me. Then I understood: you were the one I was missing. 
At night I would He wide awake and I would see you. I saw your eyes, 
alight with the flame of your smithy, your gaze so afire that I swooned, 
your white, knowing hands . . .” 

“My graceful gait!“ he added with a little laugh. He got up and went 
over to her, exaggeraring his limp. 

She looked him in the face. 

“Don't try to put me off through disdain. What do your lamencss and 
your scars matter in the eyes of the women you have loved, compared 
with the gifts you’ve bestowed upon them?“ 

She stretched out her hands to him. 

“You give them utter rapture,“ she whispered. “Before I knew you, I 
was cold. You lit in me a flame that devours me.“ 

Angeüque’s heart throbbed violently. She feared she knew not what, 
perhaps that her husband’s hand would drop on the lovely, gold-skinned 
shoulder that offered itself voluptuously. 

But the Count was leaning against a table and smoking impassively. 
She saw him in profile, the ravaged side of his face tumed away. Suddenly 
another man was revealed to her, with featurcs as pure as those on a medal 
under that shock of thick black hair. 

“He who bums with too much lust does not really know how to 
love,“ he said, and he negligently blew a wisp of blue smoke away. 
“Remember the precepts of courtly love that the Palace of Gay Leaming 
taught you. Go back to Paris, Carmencita, it’s a refuge for people of your 
kind.“ 

“If you tum me away, I shall retire to a convent. My husband wants to 
shut me up in one, anyway.” 

“An excellent Suggestion, my dear. I hear a great number of pious 
asylums are being founded in Paris where devoutness is very much the 
fashion. Hasn’t Queen Anne of Austria just bought the magnificent 
convent of Val-de-Gräce to shelter the Benedictines? And the Visitation 
de Chaillot is very much frequented too.“ 

Carmencita’s eyes flashed. 
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“So that’s all the impression it makes on you? I am ready to bury 
myselfunder a veil, and you do not even pity me?” 

“My reserves of pity arc exceedingly small. If there’s someone to be 
pided in all this, die only one I can see is your husband, the Duc de 
M£recourt, who was imprudent enough to bring you back from Madrid 
in his embassy carriages. Don’t try to involve me again in your volcanic 
existence, Carmendta. Let me recall to you other precepts of gallantry: 

4 A lover should not have more than one mistress at a time/ And this one, 
too: 4 A new love chases the old one*!” 

44 Are you speaking for me or for yourself?” she asked. 

Beneath her black hair, against her black garments, her face had tumed 
as white as marble. 

4< Do you talk like this on account of your wife? I thought you had 
married her to satisfy your greed. Something about a piece of land, you 
told me. But youVe chosen her as your mistress . . . ? Oh, I have no 
doubt shc’ll tum out a remarkable pupil in your hands. But imagine your 
letting yourself fall in love with a girl from the north!” 

44 She is not from the north, she is from Poitou. I know Poitou for 
having travelled through it: it is a gentle land which was formerly part of 
the kingdom of Aquitaine. Our Southern tongue is still alive in the dialect 
of their peasants, and Angelique herseif has the colouring of the girls of 
our lands.” 

“I see you no longer love me,” cried the woman. “Ah! I can see 
through you better than you think!” 

She sank to her knees, clinging to Joffrey's doublet. 

“There is still time. Love me! Take me! Take me!” 

Angelique could not bear to hear any more. She fled. She dashed 
through the gallery, ran down the winding stairs of the tower. At the 
bottom of the Steps she knocked into Kouassi-Ba, who was plucking at a 
guitar, while humming one of his native tunes in his rieh, velvety voice. 
He grinned at her with all liis teeth and lisped: 

44 Bonzou 9 Moderne” 

She did not answer but continued in her headlong flight. The palace 
was waking up. A few ladies had already gathered in the main hall and, 
with trays on their knees, were sipping cool drinks. One of them called 
out to her: 

“Angelique, my love, do find your husband for us. Our imagination is 
languishinginthisheatandweneed . . .” 

Angelique did not stop, but made an effort to smile at the gossiping 
ladies in passing. 

She finally reached her room and flung herseif down on the bed. 4 This 
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is too much!’ she kept saying to herseif, but gradually she had to admit to 
herseif that she did not know why she was so profoundly upset. Anyway, 
it was intolerable. Itcouldnotgoon. 

Angelique bit furiously into her lace handkerchief and looked around 
sombrely. Too much love, that’s what exaspcrated her. Everyone talked 
of love, argued about loVe in this palace, in this city, where the Archbishop 
sometimes thundered from liis lofty pulpit against tlie rakes, the libertines 
and their bcjewelled mistresses in their finery, consigning them to hell- 
fire, if not to the Harnes of the Inquisition. Words that were spccifically 
aimed at the Palace of Gay Leaming. 

Gay leaming! What did it mean? Gay learning! Sweet learning! 
The sccret of it made lovely eyes shine, lovely throats coo, inspired poets, 
gave voice to musicians. And the master of this mad and tender ballet 
was the now mocking, now lyrical cripple, the magician who had 
enslaved Toulouse with wealth and pleasure! Not since the days of the 
troubadours had Toulouse enjoyed such glory, such triumphs! The town 
had thrown off the yoke of the northmen, had found again its true 
destiny. . . . 

“Oh, I hate him! I loathe him!” cried Angelique, stainping her foot. 

Violently she shook a small silver-gilt bell, and when Margot appeared, 
she ordered her to call for a sedan-chair and an cscort, for she wanted to 
leave without delay for the pavilion on the Garonne. 

When night feil, Angelique remained for a long while on the terrace of 
her room. Gradually the silcnce of the riverside scenery soothed her 
nerves. All alone, she tried to meditate and sec clearly within herseif. 

She rubbed her forehead against the balustrade. ‘I shall never know 
love/ she thought with melancholy. 

When, at last, listless and tired she was about to withdraw to her room, 
a guitar struck a chord beneath her window. Angelique leaned out but 
could see no one amid the black shadows of the shrubs. 

“Can it be Henrico who’s returned to keep mc Company? Hc’s a nice 
young boy . . .” 

But the invisible musician began to sing. His deep, male voice was not 
that of the page. From the very first notes the young woman feit her 
heart stir. This voice, with its inflections, now velvety, now sonorous, its 
perfect diction, was of a quality which the gallant amateurs who invadcd 
Toulouse by nightfall did not always possess. Fine singers are not rare in 
Languedoc. Melody springs naturally from lips used to laughter and 
verse. But here was a true artist. His voice had an exceptional volume. 
It seemed to make the garden ring, the moon vibrate. He was singing an 
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old bailad in that ancient langue d*oc whosc subtlety thc Comte de Peyrac 
so often praised. He brought out every shade of it. Angclique could not 
grasp all the words, but one word recurred constantly: “AmoreI Amorel” 

Amourl 

A certainty grew in her: ‘It is he, the last of the minstrels, the Golden 
Voice of the Kingdom !* 

Never had she heard anyone sing like this. She had often been told: 
“Oh, if you could only hear the Golden Voice of the Kingdom! He 
docsn’t sing any more. When will he sing again?” And people would 
look at her slyly, pitying her for not having known their local celebrity. 

“To hear him once and then die!” said Madame Aubertre, wife of the 
city govemor. 

‘It’s he! It’s he f Angelique said to herseif. ‘How can he be here? 
Has he come for me?’ 

She saw her reflection in the large looking-glass. Her hand was lying 
on her bosom and her eyes were open wide. She scoffed to herseif: ‘How 
foolish I am! It may be just Andijos or some other would-be lover who’s 
sent a paid musician to Serenade me! . . / 

Nevertheless, she opened the door. With both hands clasped over her 
bodice to contain her heart’s throbbing, she slid through the ante-rooms, 
sHpped down the white marble stairs, emergcd into the garden. Was life 
going to begin for Angclique de Sance de Monteloup, Comtesse de 
Peyrac? For love is life! 

The voice camc from an arbour which sheltered a statue of the goddess 
Pomona. As the young woman approached, the singer feil silent but 
went on softly strumming his guitar. The moon was the shape of an 
almond that night. It was bright enough to hght the garden, and 
Angelique could vaguely distinguish in the arbour a black Silhouette 
seated against the base of the statue. 

At the sight of her the unknown man did not move. 

‘He’s a negro,’ thought Angclique, disappointed. 

She quickly noticed her mistake. The man wore a velvet mask, but his 
snow-white hands rcsting on the instrument left no doubt as to his race. 
A black satin scarf tied over the nape of the neck, Italian fashion, hid his 
hair. As far as she could make out in the darkness of the bower, his rather 
threadbare costume was an odd mixture of a valet’s and a comedian's. 
He wore heavy beaver boots, yet lace frills peeped out under the sleeves of 
hisjacket. 

“You sing wonderfully well,” said Angclique, “hu*- I should be curious 
to know the name of him who sent you.” 
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“No one, Madame. I’ve come here knowing that this pavilion shelters 
one of the most beautiful women of Toulouse.” 

The man spoke in a very slow hass voice, as if he were afraid of being 
overheard. 

“I arrived in Toulouse tonight and went to the Palace of Gay Learning, 
where there was a carefree and numerous gathering, in Order to sing my 
songs. But when I leamed that you were not there, I came to find you, for 
your beauty is so renowned in our province that I have desired to meet 
you for a long time.” 

“Your talent too is renowned. Are you not the one who is called the 
Golden Voice of the Kingdom?” 

“I am, Madame. And your humble servant.” 

Angelique sat down on a near-by marble bench. The scent of climbing 
honeysuckle was intoxicating. 

“Sing again,” she said. 

The warm voice rose once more, but more softly and as if muiSed. It 
was no longer a bailad, but a song of tendemess, a confidence, an avowal. 

“Madame,” said the musician, breaking off, “forgive my boldness, I 
would like to translate into the French tongue a refrain prompted by the 
charm of your eyes.” 

Angelique inclined her head. She did not know how long she had been 
here. Nothing mattered any more. The night belonged to them. He 
strummed for a long while, as if trying to find the thread of the melody, 
then heaved a long sigh and began: 

“Green eyes the colour of the ocean, 

The waves have closed over me. 

And shipwrecked by love 
I wander in the deep ocean 
Of her heart.” 

Angelique had closed her eyes. Even more than the ardent words, the 
voice numbed her with a delight she had never experienced before. 

“When she opens her green eyes 
The stars are reflected in them 
As at the bottom of a pool in spring.” 

‘He must come now* Angelique thought, ‘for this moment will never 
recur. One cannot live twice through such moments. It's so much like 
the love stories we used to teil each other at the convent.' 

The voice had grown silent. The unknown man slipped on to the 
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bench. The firm arm that seized her, the hand that lifted her chin with 
an imperious gentleness made Angelique realise instinctively that here 
was a master who must have made more than one tender conquest. She 
feit a twinge of regret, but as soon as the singer’s lips touched hers, she 
became light-headed. She did not know that a mans lips could be of such 
petal-like freshness, so meltingly tender. A muscular arm was gripping 
her but the mouth was still breathing charming words, and this charm and 
strength swept Angelique away in a whirlwind in which she tried vainly 
to recapture her reason. 

‘I oughtnt to do this . . . It’sevil . . . IfJoffreyfoundus . . / 

Then everything was engulfed. The man’s lips forced hers half open. 
His buming breäth filled her mouth, sent coursing through her veins a 
delicious sense of well-being. With closed eyes she abandoned herseif to 
the endless kiss, to thevoluptuous possession which already foreshadowed 
and called for yet another. Waves of pleasure surged through her, a novel 
pleasure for her girlish body, so that she suddenly had a feeling of irritation 
and pain and recoiled with a violent shudder. 

It seemed to her that she was either going to faint or weep. She saw the 
mans fmgers caressing the nakcd breasts which he had artfully freed from 
her bodicc while he was kissing her. She stepped back a little and re- 
arranged her dress. 

“Forgivc me,” she stammered, “you must find me very forward, but I 
did not know . . . I did not know . . 

“ What did you not know, my love?” 

And as she kcpt silent, he whispered: 

“That a kiss could be so sweet?“ 

Angelique rose and went to lean against the entrance to the bower. 
Outside, the moon was setting, aglow with a golden tint as it feil towards 
the rivcr. It must have been hours since Angelique had come into the 
garden. She was happy, marvellously happy. Nothing mattered any 
more, cxcept to be able to rc-live hours like these. 

“You are made for love,“ murmured the minstrel. “One can feel it at 
the touch of your skin. The man who will know how to awake your 
enchanting body will lead you to the heights of passion.“ 

“Be quiet! You must not speak thus. I am married, as you know. 
Adultery is a sin.” 

“It is an even greater sin that such a lovely lady accepts such a lame lord 
forherhusband.” 

“I did not accept him: he bought me.” 

She immediately regretted these words, for they disturbed the hour’s 
serenity. 
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“Sing again,” shc begged. “Just oncc and then wc must part.” 

He rose to pick up bis guitar, but there was something unusual about 
his manner which troubled Ängelique. She looked at him niore closely. 
She did not know why, but she suddenly feit afraid. 

While he was singing an air of stränge longing very softly, she studied 
him sharply. Just now, when he kissed her, she had had the fleeting im- 
pression of a familiär presence and now she remembered: in the singer’s 
breath mingled with the scent of violets a peculiar aroma of tobacco. . . . 
The Comte de Peyrac sometimes chewed violet pastilles, too. ... He 
also smoked. A dreadful suspicion stirred in Ängelique. . . . When he 
got up, a moment ago, to take his guitar, he had faltered strangely. . . . 

Ängelique uttered a cry of fear, followed by a cry of anger, and she 
started to tear the honeysuckle off the arbour, stamping her foot all the 
while. 

“Oh, this is too much! This is too much. . . . It’s monstrous. . . . 
Take off your mask, Joffrey de Peyrac. . . . Stop your masquerade or I’ll 
tear your eyes out, füstrangle you, J’ll . . .” 

The song stopped abruptly; as if cut with a knife. The guitar uttered a 
moumful wail. The white teeth of the Comte de Peyrac gleamed under 
the velvet mask as he laughed. 

He approached her with his uncven gait. Ängelique was terrificd but 
also utterly beside herseif with outrage. 

“I shall tear your eyes out,“ she repeated through clenched teeth. 

He gripped her wrists, still laughing. 

“What will the dreadful lame lord have left if you tear his eyes out?” 

“You have lied with unspeakable impudence. You’ve made me believe 
that you were the . . . the Golden Voice of the Kingdom!” 

“But I am the Golden Voice of the Kingdom.” 

And as she stared at him, dumbfounded: 

“What is there so extraordinary about that? I had somc talent. 1 
studied with the greatest maestros of Italy. Singing is an art that is much 
practised in society these days. Frankly speaking, my dear, don’t you like 
my voice?” * 

Ängelique tumed away and quickly wiped away the tears of rage that 
were running down her checks. 

“How is it I never guessed you had this gift, never suspccted it?” 

“I asked them not to teil you. And perhaps you weren’t over-eager to 
discover my talents?” 

• “Oh, this is too much!” cried Ang£lique again. 

But after the first moment of rage, she suddenly feit rather like laugh- 
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ing. To think he d pushed his cynicism to the point of encouraging her 
todeceivehimwithhimself! He really was the devil . . . ! Thedevilin 
person! 

“I shall never forgive you this odious comedy,” she said, compressing 
her lips and wrapping herseif in dignity as best she could. 

“I love playing comedies. Life, you see, has not always been kind to 
me, and people have so often sneered at me that it gives me infinite delight 
to make fun of them, in tum.” 

She could not help gazing gravely at the masked face. 

“Were you really making fun of me?” 

“Not entirely, and you well know it,” he answered. 

Without a word, she tumed and walked away. 

“Ang£lique! Angelique!” 

He was softly calling her back. 

Standing on the threshold of the arbour in the mysterious pose of an 
Italian harlequin, he put a finger to his lips. 

“For pity’s sake, Madame, do not teil anyone this story, not even your 
favourite maid. If it’s known that I leave my guests, disguise and mask 
myself to go and steal a kiss from my own wife, f 11 be a laughing-stock!” 

“You are insufferable!” she cried. 

She gathered her skirts and ran up the sandy avenue. When she reached 
the stairs she reahsed she was laughing. She undressed, tearing off fasten- 
ings and pricking herseif with pins in her haste. She tossed from side to 
side between the sheets, feverish and unable to find sleep. The masked 
face, the injured face, the profile with the pure lines, passed in turn before 
her eyes. What was the enigma of this deceptive man? Suddenly she 
rebelled, and then the memory of the pleasure she had feit in his arms 
made her go weak and soft. 

“You are made for love, Madame. . . .” 

At last she feil asleep. In her slumber, Joffrey de Peyrac’s eyes appeared 
to her “all alight with the glow of his smithy” and she saw a flame dance 
in them. 


CHAPTER 17 


Ang£ uque was sitting in the Venetian gallery of mirrors in the 
palace. She did not yet know what she was going to do and what her 
atdtude would be. Since her retum that moming from the pavilion on the 
Garonne, she had not seen Joffrey de Peyrac. Clement informed her that 
the Count had shut himselfup with Kouassi-Ba the Moor in the laboratory. 
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Angelique bit her lips angrily. Joffrey might not appear again for hours. 
But then she didn’t want him to, anyway. She did not care one way or 
the other. She was still too annoyed by the hoax he had played on her the 
night before. 

She dedded to go to the pantry where today the first liqueurs of the 
season were being bottled. The table set at the Palace of Gay Leaming was 
reputed to be the most exquisite in the province. Joffrey de Peyrac took 
great personal pains with the menus offered to his guests, and Clement, 
who had undeniable talents in this respect, had assumed an important röle 
in the palace menage. 

Hardly, however, had Angelique reached the kitchcns, which today 
smelt of oranges, aniseed and aromatic spices, when a breathless little 
blackamoor came to announce that the Baron Benoit de Frontenac, 
Archbishop of Toulouse, asked to pay his respccts to her and to her 
husband. 

Morning was not the usual time for visits, which were normally made in 
the cooler hours of the evening. Moreover, for several months now, after 
goodness knows what new quarrel over precedence, the Archbishop had 
not set foot in the palace of the Comte de Peyrac, whom he accused of 
challenging his own influence over the minds of the Toulousians. 

Intrigued and vaguely disturbed, Angelique removed the apron she had 
just pinned to her dress and quickly smoothed her hair. She wore it rather 
long and falling in curls over her lace collar as was the fashion. She 
arrived in the entrance hall and saw the Call figure of the Archbishop in 
red robe and white cape-collar at the top of the flight of stairs. Down in 
the gardens, Monseigneur’s escort, his lackeys with swords at their sides, 
his pages and grandees on horseback, made a great deal of noise around the 
carriage and its six bay horses. 

Angelique dropped down on her knees to kiss the pastoral ring, but as 
she rose again the Archbishop kissed her hand, to indicate by this worldly 
gesture that his visit was dcvoid of solemnity. 

“Please, Madame, don’t let your genuflcxions make me measure the 
weight of my age compared with your youthfulness.” 

“Monseigneur, I only meant to show you the respect I feel for an 
illustrious man clothed in the dignity conferred on him by His Holiness 
the Pope and by God Himself.” 

Meanwhile the prelate had removed his hat and gloves and was handing 
them to one of the young abbes in his retinue, whom he motioned to 
leave. 

“My suite will wait for me outside. I would like to talk to you, 
Madame, far from frivolous ears.” 
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Angdlique cast a mocking glance at the litde abbd who was being 
accused of having frivolous ears, and who was blushing. 

ln the salon, the young woman, after ordering refeeshments, apologised 
for her husband’s absence. She would have the visitors presence an- 
nouncedtohim. 

“I am sorry to have kept you waiting myself. I was in the pantry 
supervising the confection of our liqueurs. But I am wasting your time, 
Monseigneur, in talking of these trifling details.” 

“Nothing is trifling in the eyes of Our Lord. Think of the servant 
Martha. It is rare in our days to see a great lady busy herseif with house- 
hold affairs. Yet the mistress of a house sets the example of dignity and 
diligence for her servants. And when, as in your case, the grace of Mary 
mingles with the goodnessof Martha . . .” 

But the Archbishop’s voice sounded preoccupied, and the worldly 
banter did not seem an art he relished. Despite his fine bearing and the 
deliberately forthright gaze of his blue eyes, there was something 
suspicious about him that always Struck one. Joffrey had observed one 
day that the Archbishop was a man who excelled at making people feel 
guilty. 

After rubbing his hands thoughtfully, he repeated that he was very 
happy to see again the young woman, who had made so few appearances 
at the episcopal palace since that already distant day when he had officiated 
at her marriage at the cathedral. 

Suddenly he asked her: 

“Do you, Madame, know anything about your husband’s work as an 
alchemist?” 

“Indeed I don t,” replied Angelique, unruffled. “The Comte de 
Peyrac has a taste for the Sciences. . . .” 

“He is even said to be a great scientist. ,, 

“I believe it. He spends long hours in his laboratory, but he has never 
shown it to me. No doubt he considers that this sort of thing is of no 
interest to women.” 

She opencd her fan and made use of it to conceal a smile or perhaps a 
sense of discomfort which she feit undcr the prelate’s piercing eyes. 

“It is my duty to sound the hearts of men,” he said as if he had detected 
her confusion. “But do not be perturbed, my daughter. I can see in your 
eyes that you are upright and, despite your young years, of outstanding 
character. And there may still be time for your husband to repent of his 
faults and abjure his heresies.” 

Angdlique uttered a little cry. 

“But I swear to you that you are mistaken, Monseigneur. It may be 
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that my husband does not conduct himself like an exemplary Catholic, 
but he has no concern whatsoever with the Reform or other Huguenot 
beliefs. I even heard him mock those ‘sad beards of Genova* who, he says, 
have been commissioned by Heaven to deprive all mankind of their love 
of laughter.” 

“Deceptive words,” said the prelate sombrely. “Are not notorious 
Protestants constantly seen visiting his home, your home, Madame?” 

“They are scientists with whom he discusses seience, and not rcligion.” 

“Science and religion have intimate bonds. I have been informed 
recently that the famous Italian Bernalli paid him a visit. Do you know 
that this man, after being in conflict with Rome over his impious writings, 
has taken refuge in Switzerland, wliere he became converted to Pro- 
testantism? But let us not tarry over these significant signs of a state of 
mind I deplore. The question that has intrigued me for many years is 
this. The Comte de Pcyrac is a very rieh man and getting ever richer. 
Whence comes this vast profusion of gold?” 

“But, Monseigneur, does he not bclong to one of the oldest families in 
Languedoc, related even to the ancient Comtcs de Toulouse, who had as 
much power over Aquitaine as the Kings in the Ile-dc-France?” 

The prelate gave a little scornful laugh. 

“That is correct. But titles of nobility don*t signify riches. Your 
husband’s very parents were so poor that the magnificent palacc where 
you reign today was falling to ruin, and this no more than fifteen years 
ago. Did Monsieur de Peyrac never talk to you about his youth?” 

“N . . . no,” murmured Angelique, surprised by her own ignorance. 

“He was the youngest of the family and so poor, I repeat, that at sixteen 
he sailed to distant lands. He wasn’t seen again for many years and was 
believed to be dcad, when he suddenly reappeared. His parents and his 
elder brother had died. Their creditors had split up the estate among 
themselves. He bought back the lot and, ever since, his fortune has grown 
constantly. He happens, moreover, to be a nobleman who is never seen 
at Court, he even makes a show of keeping away from it and he is not in 
receipt of any royal pension.” 

“But he has land,” said Angelique, who feit oppressed. “In the moun- 
tains he breeds sheep from which he obtains wool. He has a big cloth 
factory to weave the wool, olive groves, silkworm-breeding farms, gold 
and silver mines. . . 

“Gold and silver, you say ?” 

“Yes, Monseigneur, the Comte de Peyrac owns numerous quarries in 
France from which he claims he extracts quantities of gold and silier.” 

“How appropriate a term, Madame,” said the prelate in a suave voice. 
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“From which he Claims he extracts gold and silver! . . . That’s what I 
wanted to hear. The dreadful assumption is getting stronger.” 

“What do you mean, Monseigneur? You alarm me.” 

The Archbishop of Toulouse'again fixed upon her his clear gaze, which 
grew as hard as Steel. He said very slowly: 

“I do not doubt that your husband may be one of the greatest scientists 
of our time; that’s why I believe, Madame, that he has actually discovered 
the Philosophen Stone, that is to say Solomons secret ofmanufacturing 
gold by magic. But what path has he taken to reach this goal? I greatly 
fear he has acquired this power by a pact with the devil !” 

Once more Angeliquc held the fan bcfore her lips in order not to burst 
out laugliing. She had expectcd an allusion to the real pact in which the 
Count was involved and of which Molines and her father’s confidences 
had given her some hint; she was not without apprehension, for she knew 
that such activities on a noblcmans part represented a stain that could 
throw discredit on his house. Therefore the odd charge made by the 
Archbishop, who was said to be a man of great intelligence, Struck her at 
first as being extremcly funny. Was he speaking seriously? 

In a sudden flash she recalled that Toulouse was, of all the cities of 
France, the one where the Inquisition had still maintained a headquarters. 
The dreadful medieval institution of the tribunal against heretics preserved 
powers in Toulouse that cven the King’s authority did not dare to 
contest. 

The laughing city of Toulouse was also the red city which had massacrcd 
the greatest number of Huguenots in the course of a Century. It had seen, 
long before Paris, its own bloody St. Bartholomew’s Night. Religious 
ceremonies were more numerous liere than anywhere eise. It was a real 
‘ringing island’ with its bclls perpctually calling the faithful to Service, a 
city quite as much submerged under crucifixes, holy pictures and relics as 
under flowers. The Spanish flame smothered the pure Latin clarity in- 
herited from former Roman conquerors. Side by side with the brother- 
hoods of pleasure, such as the ‘Princes of Love’ and the ‘Abbots of 
Youth\ famous for their pranks, one could meet in the streets processions 
of flagellants, their eyes glowing with mystical passion, slashing them- 
selves with switches and thoms rill the pavenient ran with their bloody 
traces. 

Angelique, caught up in the whirlwind of a life of pleasure, had never 
given much thought to this aspect of Toulouse. But she was aware that it 
was the Archbishop himself, this man seated in front of her in the tall 
tapestry arm-chair and raising a glass of iced lemonade to his lips, who was 
stül the Grand Master of the Inquisition. 
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Therefore it was in a sincerely disturbed voice that she murmurcd: 

“Monseigneur, you cannot possibly level a charge of witchcraft against 
my husband. . . . Is not gold-making a current practice in this country 
which God has endowed with His richest gifts, Scattering in its soil gold in 
a pure state?“ 

She added shrewdly: 

“I have been told that you yourself employ teams of gold-washers who 
rinse the gravel of the Garonne in baskets and often bring back a booty of 
gold sand and nuggets with which you relieve much poverty.” 

“ Your objection is not devoid of common sense, my daughter. But it’s 
just because I know something of the working of the soiTs gold that I 
maintain that were one to wash the gravel of all the rivers and brooks of 
Languedoc, the yield would still not amount to half of what the Comte 
de Peyrac appears to possess. I am well informed, believe me.” 

‘I do not doubt it/ thought Angelique. ‘It’s true the Spanish gold 
traffic on mule-back has been going on for a long while. . . / 

The blue eyes watched her hesitation closely. She snapped her fan shut 
rather nervously. 

“A scientist is not necessarily a henchman of the devil. Aren’t there 
supposed to be scientists at Court who have set up a glass lens to look at the 
stars and the mountains of the moon, and doesn’t the King’s uncle, 
Monsieur Gaston d’Orleans, indulge in these observations under the 
guidance of the Abbe Picard?” 

“Yes indeed, and I know Abbe Picard personally. He is not only an 
astronomer, but the King’s Grand Geometrician.” 

Soyousee . . . 

“The Church is broad-minded, Madame. She has authorised all sorts of 
researchcs, even the most daring, hke that of Abbe Picard whom you 
mentioned. I go even farther. I have under my command, at the Arch- 
bishopric, a very leamed monk, of the Franciscan Order, Friar Becher. 
He has been doing research work for years on the transmutation of gold, 
but with my authorisation as well as with Rome’s. I confess it has cost me 
a great deal so far, particularly in special materials which I have to import 
from Spain and Italy. This man, who knows the most ancient traditions 
of his art, asserts that, in order to succeed, one must have a higher re- 
velation which can only come from God or Satan.” 

“And has he succeeded?” 

“Not yet.” 

“Poor man. He must be on bad terms with both God and Satan, 
despite your high protection.” 

Angelique bit her lips, immediately regretting her malice. She thought 
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she was going to stifle and feit obliged to blurt out any kind of foolishness 
to free herseif from this constraint. The conversation seemed to her as 
silly as it was dangerous. 

She turned towards the door, hoping to hear her husband’s uneven Step 
approaching in the gallery, and gave a Start. 

“Oh! you were here all the time!*’ 

“I’ve just come this moment,” said the Comte, “and it is unforgivable, 
Monsieur, to have kept you waiting so long. I must admit that your visit 
was announced to me almost an hour ago, but it was impossible to 
interrupt the very delicate handling of a certain retort.” 

He was still dressed in his alchemist’s smock, which touched the ground. 
It was a sort of wide shirt, on which theembroidered signs of the zodiac 
mingled with vari-coloured acid stains. Angelique had no doubt that he 
had not changed his clothes out of a certain obstinacy, just as he made a 
point of calling the Archbishop of Toulouse ‘Monsieur*, thus putting 
himself on an equal footing with the Baron Benoit de Frontenac. 

The Comte de Peyrac motioned to a footman in the ante-room, who 
helped him to take off his garment. He then approached and bowed. A 
ray of sunlight made the heavy, lustrous locks of his dark mane glisten. 

‘He has the most wonderful hair in the world,* thought Angelique. 

Her heart beat faster than she cared to admit. The scene of the previous 
night rose again before her eyes. 

‘It can’t be true,* she told herseif again. ‘Soineone eise must have been 
singing. Oh, 1*11 never forgive him !* 

The Comte de Peyrac had meanwhile pushed forward a high stool and 
sat down close to Angelique, though a little behind her. He was thus out 
of her sight but she feit the warmth of his breath, whose scent reminded 
her all too strongly of an intoxicating moment. Moreover, she was 
conscious of the fact that JofFrey de Peyrac, while exchanging banalities 
with the Archbishop, was availing himself of the opportunity to caress his 
young wife*s neck and shoulders with his eyes, even plunging boldly into 
the soft shadows of her bodice, secking the young breasts whose perfection 
he had ascertained the very night before. 

He deliberately played this game in front of the prelate, whose strict 
senses of virtue was common knowledge. 

Indeed, though the Archbishop of Toulouse had inherited his office 
from one of his uncles, he had insisted on receiving Orders and of 
assuming his responsibilities not only as an administrator of the most 
important sec in France but also as a shepherd of souls. His exemplary 
life offered no grounds for criticism and had rendered him still more 
redoubtable. 
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Angflique feit an urge to tum to her husband and implore him: ‘1 
beg of you, be cautious f 

Yet at the same time she was relishing his silent homage. Her virginal 
skin, starved of caresses, was longing for a more direct contact, for those 
knowing lips that would waken her. to voluptuousness. Sitting very 
straight and a little stiffly, she feit a flame rising to her checks. She told 
herseif that she was being ridiculous, that there was nothing in all this to 
irritate the Archbishop since she was, after all, the wife of that man and 
belonged to him. She feit invaded by the desire to be his, to surrender 
herseif, gravely, with closed eyes, to his cmbrace. Her discomfort could 
certainly not escape Joffrey de Peyrac and he must be amused by it. ‘He 
is playing with me like a cat with a mouse, he’s avenging himself for my 
having spumed him,’ she thought with dismay. 

To dispel her confusion, she called one of the little blackamoors who 
was drowsing on a cushion in a comer of the room, and ordered him to 
fetch a comfit-box. By the time the child had brought the ebony and 
mothcr-of-pearl case containing nuts, comfits, spiced sugar almonds and 
rose-sugar, Angelique had recovered her self-control and was following 
the two men s convcrsation more attentively. 

“No, Monsieur,” the Comte de Peyrac was saying, as he casually 
munched a violet-flavoured lozenge, “don't think that I have gone in for 
Science for the purpose of leaming the sccrets of power and might. I ve 
always had a natural taste for these things. Had I remained poor, for 
instance, I should have tried to obtain a post as water enginecr to the King. 
You cannot imagine how backward we are in France in all thesc matters 
of irrigation, pumping, and so on. The Romans knew ten times more 
than we do, and when I visited Egypt and China-” 

“I know that you have travellcd widely, Comte. Have you not been to 
those countries of the Orient where the secrets of the Three Magi are still 
known?” 

Joffrey started to laugh. 

“I went there but I did not come across the Three Magi. Magic is not 
my concern. I leave this to your good gullible Becher.” 

“Becher always asks when he may beallowed the pleasure of seeing one 
of your experiments and becoming your pupil in chcmistry.” 

“I am not a schoolmastcr, sir. And even if I were, I know I*d keep 
narrow minds at arm’s length.” 

“Yet this friar is regarded as having a subtle mind.” 

“In scholasdcs, no doubt, but in Sciences of observation he is worthless. 
He does not see things as they are, but as he believes they are. I call such a 
man unintelligent and narrow-minded.” 
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“Well, that is your point of view. I am too ignorant in lay Sciences to 
judge the merits of your antipathy. But dont forget that Abbe Becher, 
whom you treat as an ignoramus, published in 1639 a remarkable book 
on alchemy for which, incidentally, I had some difficulty in getting the 
imprimatur of Rome.“ 

“The Church’s approval or rebukc has no bearing on a scientific writ- 
ing,” said the Comte somewhat dryly. 

“Allow me to differ. Does not the spirit of the Church embrace the 
whole of nature and its phenomena?” 

“I don’t know why it should. Remember, Monseigneur, Our Lord's 
words: ‘Render to Caesar what is CaesarY. Caesar is the external power 
over men, but also the external power over things. In speaking thus, the 
Son of God meant to affirm the independence of the realm of the soul, the 
religious domain, from the realm of matter, and I have no doubt that 
abstract Science is included in the latter.” 

The prelate nodded sevcral times, while a bland smile split his narrow 
lips. 

“I admire your dialectics. They are wortlvjPof the great tradition and 
show that you have well assimilatcd the theological teaching you received 
in the University of our city. Neverthcless, that is where the judgment of 
the high clergy intervenes to settle arguments, for nothing looks more like 
reason than unreason.” 

“Monseigneur, that phrase of yours delights me. For I hold that, unless 
it is a question of strictly Church matters, that is, of dogma and morals, 1 
must draw my arguments from observedfacts alone, and not from logicians’ 
quibbles. In other words, I must trust the methods of observation exposed 
by Bacon in his Novum Organum published in 1620 , as well as the indications 
given by the mathematician Descartes, whose Discourse on Method will 
remainoneofthemonumentsofphilosophy and mathematics. . . .” 

Angelique could see that the names of the two savants were practically 
unknown to the prelate, who was considered a leamed man. She was 
fearful lest the discussion take a harsher tum, and especially lest Joffrey do 
nothing to placate the Archbishop. 

‘Why must men argue over the respective merits of pin-heads?* she 
wondered. But more than anything she feared that the Archbishop’s 
skilful digressions were meant to lead Joffrey de Peyrac into a trap. 

The churchman’s susceptibility seemed to have been wounded. His 
pale, carefully-shaven cheeks flushed, and he dropped his eyelids with an 
expression of haughty cunning which frightened the young woman. 

“Monsieur de Peyrac,“ he said, “you speak of power: power over men, 
power over things. Did it ever occur to you that the extraordinary 
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success of your life might seem suspect to many, and particularly to the 
watchful attention of the Church? Your wealth increases daily, your 
scientific work brings to you scientists who have grown grey over their 
studies. I talked to one of them last year, a German mathemadcian. He 
was amazed that you had solved, as if they were child’s play, problems on 
which the greatest minds of our day have pondered in vain. You speak a 
dozen languages . . 

“Pic de la Mirandole, in the last Century, spoke eighteen.” 

“You have a voice that makes the great Italian singer Maroni go pale 
with jealousy, you versify delightfully, you carry to its highcst point— 
forgive me, Madame—theart ofattracting women. . . .” 

“And this? . . 

Angelique guessed, with an aching heart, that JofFrey de Peyrac had 
raised a hand to his disfigured cheek. 

The Archbishop’s embarrassment resolved itself in an angry grimace. 

“Ah, you manage, goodness knows how, to make people forget it. 
You*re a man of too many parts, believe me.” 

“Your charges surprise and shake me,” said the Comte slowly. “I had 
not yet realised that I was the butt of so much envy. It seemed to me, on 
the contrary, that I was burdened with a cruel disadvantage.” 

He leaned forward, and his eyes shone as if he had just discovercd the 
point of a good joke. 

“Do you know, Monseigneur, that I am, after a fashion, a Huguenot 
martyr?” 

“You a Huguenot?” exclaimed the horrified prelate. 

“I said ‘after a fashion*. Here’s my story: my mother entrusted me, on 
birth, to a woman she had chosen, not according to her religion but 
according to the size of her breasts. It so happened that this wet-nurse was 
a Huguenot. She took me to her villagc in the Ccvennes, which was 
dominated by the chäteau of a Protestant seigneur. Not far from there, as 
could be expected, there was another seigneur and some Catholic villages. 
I don’t know the exact Order of what happened next. I was three years old 
when CathoUcs and Huguenots started fighting. My nurse and the women 
of her village had taken shelter in the chäteau of the reformed seigneur. 
The Catholics took it by storm towards the middle of the night. They cut 
everyone's throat and then set fire to the house. As for me, after having 
my face slashed by three sabre-cuts, I was flung out of the window and feil 
two storeys into a snow-covered courtyard. The snow saved me from the 
shower of flaming d£bris that feil all around me. In the moming, one of 
the CathoUcs who had Comeback for loot, and whorecognised me as the 
child of Toulouse nobles, picked me up and put me into a basket on his 
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back together with my foster-sister Margot, the only othcr onc to have 
escaped the slaughter. The man passed through several snowstorms before 
reaching the plains. When he arrived in Toulouse, I was still alive. My 
mother carried me to a terrace in the sun, undressed me and forbade the 
doctors to come near me, for she said they’d finish me off. I remained like 
that, stretched out in the sun, for years. It was only towards the age of 
twelve that I was able to walk. At sixteen I sailed away. That's how 1 
came to have leisure enough for studying. Thanks to my illness and lying 
motionless first, thanks to my voyages afterwards. There is nothing 
suspicious about it.” 

The Archbishop remained silent for a moment, then said musingly: 

“Your story explains a good many things. I am no longer surprised by 
your sympathy for the Protestants.” 

“I have no sympathy for Protestants.” 

“Let’s say, then, your dislike of Catholics.” 

“I have no dislike for Catholics. I am, Monsieur, a man of the past and 
am ill-accommodated to our intolerant age. I should have been bom a 
Century or two ago, in the days of the Renaissance, a gentler name than 
that of the Reform, when the French knights discovered Italy and, in its 
wake, the luminous heritage of Antiquity: Rome, Greece, Egypt, the 
landsoftheBible . . .” 

Monseigneur de Frontenac gave an imperceptible Start which did not 
escape Angelique. 

‘He has got him where he wants him/ she told herseif. 

“Let us talk of the Bible lands,” suggested the Archbishop gently. 
“Does not the Scripture say that King Solomon was one of the first Wise 
Men and that he sent vessels to Ophir, where, far from indiscreet eyes, he 
had cheap metals changed into precious ones by transmutation? History 
says that he brought back his vessels laden with gold.” 

“History also says that Solomon doubled taxes on his retum, which 
proves he cannot have brought back much gold and, especially, that he had 
no idea as to when he would be able to replenish his stock. Had he really 
discovered the process of making gold, he would not have levied taxes 
nor gone to the trouble of sending his ships to Ophir.” 

“He might have chosen, in his wisdom, not to let his subjects into a 
secret which they might have put to bad uses.” 

“But I should go further: Solomon cannot have been familiär with the 
transmutation of metals into gold, for such transmutation is an impossible 
phenomenon. Alchemy is an art which does not exist. It is a sinister farce 
come down to us from the Middle Ages and which will founder in ridicule 
anyway, for nobody will ever be able to perform this transmutation.” 
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“ “And I teil you,“ cried the Archbishop, growing pale, “that I have with 
my own eyes seen Becher dip a tin spoon into a mixture of his own 
composition, and raise it again transformed into gold.“ *... 

“It was not transformed into gold, it was coated with gold. If the good 
man had only bothered to scrape off this slight film with a chisel, he 
would have found the tin immediately undemeath.“ 

“That is correct, but Becher asserts that this was only the beginning of 
transmutation, the starting-point of the phenomenon itself.“ 

There was a silence. Joffrey de Peyrac’s hand slipped over the arm-rest 
of Angelique’s chair, and lightly touched the young woman’s wrist. 

The Comte said casually: 

“If you are convinced your monk has found the magic formula, what- 
cver have you comc to see me about this morning?“ 

The Archbishop did not bat an eye. 

“Becher is convinced that you know the supreme secret which permits 
the completion of the transmutation.“ 

The Comte de Peyrac burst into ringing laughter. 

“I have never heard a funnier assertion. To think that I would throw 
myself into such childish research! Poor Becher, I gladly lcave him to all 
the excitcmcnt and hopes of the false scicnce he practises and . . 

A dreadful noise, like that of a thundcrclap or a cannon, interrupted him. 

Joffrey started up and blanchcd. 

“That’s . . . that’s the laboratory. I hopc to God Kouassi-Ba hasn’t 
been killed!“ 

He hurried towards the door. 

The Archbishop had sat up as straight as a judge. He gazed at Angelique 
in silence. 

“I am leaving, Madame,“ he said at last. “It scems that Satan is mani- 
festing his fury in this house on account of my presence. Allow me to 
withdraw.” 

And he strode away. The crack of whips and the coachman’s shouts 
could be heard as the Archbishop’s carriage drove away from the great 
porch. 


CHAPTER i 8 


Alone and stunned, Angelique passed her little handkerchief over 
her perspiring brow. This conversation, to which she had listened with 
fascination, left her disconcerted. She was sick and tired of all these stories 
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of God, Solomon, heresy and magic. Then, reproaching herseif for these 
irreverent thoughts, she made an act of contrition. Finally she dedded 
that men were insufferable with their squabbles and that God Himself 
must be exaspcrated by them. 

Angelique could not decide what to do. She was dying to go into the 
wing of the castle from which the thunderous din had come. JofFrey had 
seemcd genuinely alarmed. Had anyone been hurt? . . . Yetshedidnot 
move. The mystery in which the Comte wrappcd his studies had made 
her understand more than once that this was the only realm in which he 
did not tolerate a layman s curiosity. The elucidations he had deigned to 
give the Archbishop had been ofFcred reluctantly and solely out of regard 
for the visitors position. But cven these had not sufFiced to allay the 
prelate’s suspicions. 

Angelique shuddercd. Witchcraft! She threw a glance around her. In 
this delightful setting the word scemed a sinister joke. But therc were still 
too many things Angelique knew nothing about. 

1 shall go and have a look,’ she decided. ‘So much the worse ifheis 
vexed/ 

But at that moment she heard her husband's Step and, soon aftcr, he 
came into the drawing-room. His hands were black with soot. He was 
smiling, though. 

“Nothing serious, thank goodness. Kouassi-Ba got a fcw scratches, but 
he hid himself so well under the table that I thought for a moment that the 
explosion had volatilised him. The material damage, however, is serious. 
My most precious retorts of special Bohemian glass are in pieces; there is 
not a single one left.” 

At a sign from him, two pages stepped forward, carrying a basin and a 
golden ewer. He washed his hands, then straightened his lace cuffs with a 
flick of his finger. 

Angelique screwed up her courage. 

“Is it necessary, JofFrey, for you to devote so many hours to this 
dangerous work?” 

“It is necessary to have gold in order to live,” said the Comte, indicating 
with a sweeping gesture the magnificent drawing-room. “But that isn’t 
the question. I find a pleasure in this work that nothing eise can give me. 
It’s my life purpose .* 9 

Angelique feit a twinge at her heart, as if those words deprived her of a 
precious treasure. But, noticing that her husband was watching her 
attentively, she strove to assume an air of indifFerence. He smiled. 

“It’s the only purpose in my life, except to conquer you,” he concluded 
with a chivalrous flourish. 
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“I do not set myself up as a rival to your phials and retorts,” said 
Angelique alittletoo quickly. “However, I must confcss thatMon- 
seigneur’s words have perturbed me. 9 * 

“Really?” 

“Did you not scnsc a hidden menace in them?” 

He did not answer immediately. Leaning against the window, he was 
gazing thoughtfully out at the flat roofs of the city, dosely grouped so that 
their round dies formed a vast carpet of mingled hues of dover and 
poppies. To the right, the high tower of Assezat with its lantem pro- 
daimed the glory of the pastel traders, whose Gelds still covered the 
surrounding countryside. Paste), a plant abundantly cultivated, had for 
Centimes provided the only natural colouring matter and had made the 
fortune of the burghers and traders of Toulouse. 

Angelique retumed to her arm-chair and a little blackamoor placed at 
her side the basket-work box in which the shimmering silk threads of her 
tapestry were entangled. The palace was quiet. Angelique reflected that 
she would be lunching alone with the Comte de Peyrac, unless the 
inevitable Bemard d’Andijos happened to invite himself. . . . 

“Did you notice,” the Comte said suddenly, “the Grand Inquisitors 
art? First he talked of morals, stresses in passing the ‘orgies* at the Gay 
Leaming, alludes to my voyages, and thence leads us on to Solomon. In 
short, one discovers all at once that the Baron Benoit de Frontenac, 
Archbishop of Toulouse, is asking me to share with him my secret of the 
manufacture of gold, failing which he will have me bumed as a sorcerer 
on the Place des Salines.” 

“That is the threat I thought I divined,” said Angelique, frightened. 
“Do you think he really imagines that you have dcalings with the devil?” 

' “He? No. He leavcs that to liis credulous Becher. The Archbishop has 
too positive a mind and knows me too well. But he is convinced that I 
have the secret of scientifically multiplying gold and silver. He wants to 
know it in order to be able to make use of it himself.” 

“He’s a vile creature!” cried the young woman. “And yet he seems so 
dignified, so full of faith, so generous.” 

“He is. His wealth goes into his good works. He holds open table 
every day for impecunious officers. He has taken in charge the fire Service, 
the foundlings* home, I know not what eise. He labours for the good of 
souls and the greatness of God. Still, his private demon is the demon of 
domination. He hankers after the days when the sole master of a city and 
even of a province was the bishop, who, crozier in hand, rendered justice, 
punished, recompensed. Therefore, when he sees across from his cathedral 
the growing influence of Gay Learning, he rebels. If things go on in this 
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way, then in another few years it’ll bc the Comte de Peyrac, your husband, 
my dear Ang£lique, who will rule over Toulouse. Gold and silver give 
power, and thus power will fall into the hands of a henqhman of Satan! 
So Monseigneur does not hesitate. Either we share the power, or 
eise . . .” 

“What will happen?” 

“Dont be afraid, my dear. Although the intrigues of an Archbishop of 
Toulouse might be disastrous for us, I don’t see why it shouldcome to such 
extremes. He has shown his cards. He wants to have the secret of gold- 
making. I shall gladly let him have it.” 

“So you do possess it?” gasped Angelique, opening her eyes wide. 

“Let’s not confuse things. I possess no magic formula for creating gold. 
My aim is not so much to amass wealth as to put the forces of nature to 
work.” 

“But isn’t this a somewhat heretical idea, as Monseigneur would say?” 

JofFrey burst out laughing. 

“I see you have been well catechised. You are beginning to struggle in 
the cobwebs of all those specious arguments. Alas, I admit it’s difScult to 
see through them. Yet the medieval Church did not excommunicate 
millers, who used wind and water to tum the blades of their mills. But 
today’s Church would go to war against me, if I tried to build on the 
heights around Toulouse the same steam-pump of Condensed water that I 
have set up in your mine at Argentiere. Yet it isn’t because I place a glass 
or stone receptacle on the fire of a smithy that Lucifer will suddenly drop 
into it. . . .” 

“I must admit the explosion just now was very impressive. Mon¬ 
seigneur was greatly troubled by it, and I think this time he was sincere. 
Did you do it on purpose?” 

“No, it was sheer carelessness. I let a preparation get too dry—ful¬ 
minant gold obtained from rolled gold and royal water and then pre- 
cipitated by ammonia. Thcre was no spontaneous generation involved in 
this Operation.” 

“What is it that you call ammonia?” 

“A product which the Arabs manufactured centuries ago, calling it 
volatile alkali. A learned Spanish monk, who is a friend of mine, recently 
sent me a demi-john of it. I might manufacture it myself, but it’s a 
tedious business, and in Order to advance my research I prefer to buy 
my products whenever it is possible to find them ready-made. This 
manufacture of pure ingredients greatly delays the progress of a Science 
which foolslike that monk Becher call chemistry, as opposed to alchemy, 
which is for them the Science of Sciences, that is to say an obscure mixture 
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of vital fluids, religious formulas and Heaven knows what eise. But I am 
boring you. . . .” 

“No, I assure you,” said Angelique with shining eyes. “I could listen to 
you for hours.” 

He responded with a smile, which was rendered even more ironical by 
the scars on his left cheek. 

“What a funny little mind! Never would I havc dreamed of talking to 
a woman of such things. I, too, enjoy talking to you. I have the im- 
pression that you can widerstand anything. Andyet . . . weren’t you on 
the brink of crediting me with sinister powers when you first arrivcd in 
Languedoc? Do I still frighten you?” 

Angelique feit herseif blush, but she bravely retumed his gaze. 

“No! You are still a stranger to me and that is, I think, becausc you are 
not like anybody eise, but you no longer frighten me.” 

He hobbled over to where he had sat during the Archbishop's visit in 
the chair just behind her. Although he did not fear, at certain moments 
and with provocative insolence, to show his disfigured face dcliberately in 
the glarc of light, he sought, at others, the shadow of darkness. His voice 
then took on new intonations, as if the soul of Joffrey de Pcyrac, delivered 
from its fleshly envelope, could at last express itself freely. 

So Angelique could fecl near her the invisible presence of the ‘red man* 
who had so terrified her. Tliis was certainly the same man, but she had 
changed. She was on the point of putting the anxious womanly question: 
‘Do you love me?’ 

Suddenly her pride rcbclled, for she rcmembered the voice that had 
said: “You’llcome. . . . Thcy all come.” 

In Order to dispel her confusion, she led the conversation back to the 
scientific field where their minds had met so strangely. 

“Since you see no reason for not yielding up your secret, why do you 
refuse to rcceive this friar, Becher, of whom Monseigneur secms to think 
so highly?” 

“Well—I suppose I could satisfy him to that extent. What troubles me 
is not the matter of revealing my sccret but of making people undcrstand 
it. I would exhaust myself in vain to prove that matter can be transformed 
but not transmuted. The minds of these people are not ripe for such 
revelations. And the pride of those sham scientists is such that thcy’d cry 
havoc if I assured them that my two most valuable assistants in this 
research have been a black-skinned Moor and a rustic Saxon miner.” 

“Kouassi-Ba, and the old hump-backed Fiitz Hauer, at Argentiere?” 

“Yes. Kouassi-Ba told me that when he was still a child and free, some- 
where in the heart of his wild Africa, he saw gold being worked according 
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Co ehe ancient methods leamed from the Egypdans. The Pharaohs and 
King Solomon had gold mine$,even in those parts; but I ask you, my dear, 
what will Monseigneur say ifj confess to him that King Solomons secret 
is in the keeping of my negro Kouassi-Ba? Yet he it is who guided me in 
my laboratory work, and gave me the idea of treating certain rocks 
containing invisible gold. As for Fritz Hauer, he is a miner thoroughly at 
home Underground, a mole who breathes in the bowels of the earth. 
These Saxon miners have handed down their knowledge from father to 
son, and thanks to them I can ät last find my way through Nature’s odd 
mystifications and employ successfully all the various ingredients: lead, 
silver or vitriol, corrosive Sublimate and others.” 

“Did you ever manufacture corrosive Sublimate and vitriol?” inquired 
Angelique, for whom these words were vaguely familiär. 

“I did indeed, and this helped me to demonstrate the ineptitude of all 
alchemy, for from corrosive Sublimate I can extract at will either quick- 
silver or yellow and red mercury, and these latter bodies, in turn, I can 
transform back into quicksilver. The original weight of mercury will not 
only undergo no increase but, on the contrary, it will diminish, bccause 
there is loss through evaporation. In the same way I can, by certain 
processes, extract silver from lead, and gold from certain ostensibly sterile 
rocks. But if I were to inscribe over the door of my laboratory the words 
‘Nothing is lost, nothing is creatcd*, my philosophy would seem very 
daring and even in Opposition to the spirit of Genesis.” 

“Doesn’t a process of this type enable you to send to Argentiere 
Mexican gold ingots that you buy in London?” 

“You are a clever littlc minx, but I find Molines rather garrulous. Never 
mind, if he’s talkcd to you, he must have judged that he could. Ycs, the 
Spanish ingots can be melted down again on a smithy with pyrites or lead 
ore. They then ässurne the appearance of a grey-black stony dross, which 
even the most finicky Customs officer camiot possibly suspect. And it’s 
this matte which your father’s good little mules transport from England to 
Poitou, or from Spain to Toulouse, where it is once again transformed, by 
me or by my Saxon Hauer, into fine, glistening gold.” 

“That is a ‘fiscal fraud*,” dcclared Angelique rather sternly. 

“You are adorable when you talk like that. This fraud in no way harms 
either the kingdom or His Majesty, and it makes me rieh. Anyway, I shall 
soon call on Fritz to Start work in a gold mine I have discovered at a place 
called Salsigne, not far from Narbonne. With the gold from that moun- 
tain and the silver from Poitou, I shall no longer need precious ore from 
America nor have to resort to this fraud, as you call it.” 

“Why haven’t you tried to interest the King in your discoveries? There 
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may well be other parts in France that could be worked according to your 
methods, and the King would be very grateful to you.” 

“The King is far away, my pretty one, and I'm not cut out to be a 
courtier. Only people of that sort can hope to exert some influence over 
the destinies of the kingdom. I don't deny that Monsieur de Mazarin is 
devoted to the Crown, but he is above all an international intriguer. As 
for Monsieur Fouquet, who is instructed to find silver for Cardinal 
Mazarin, he is a financial genius, but to make the country rieh by a well- 
planncd exploitation of its natural wealth is, I believe, a matter of com- 
plete indifference to him.” 

“Monsieur Fouquet,“ exclaimed Angelique, “that’s it! I remember 
now where I heard of Roman vitriol and corrosive Sublimate! It was at 
the Chäteau du Plessis.” 

The whole scene rose again before her eyes. The Italian in his rough 
homespun gown, the naked woman among the laces, the Prince de Cond6 
and the sandalwood casket in which gleamed the emerald flask. 

“What are you thinking of ?” asked the Comte de Peyrac. 

“Of a curious adventure I had a long time ago.” 

And then, although she had kept silent for so long, she told him the 
whole story of the casket, all the details of which had remained etchcd in 
her memory. 

“Monsieur de Conde’s intention,” she added, “was no doubt to poison 
the Cardinal, and perhaps even the King and his young brother. Less 
understandable to me were those letters, a sort of signed oath which the 
Prince and the other lords were to liand to Monsieur Fouquet. Wait! The 
wording escapes me. . . . It was something like this: ‘I pledge my 
loyalty solely to Monsieur Fouquet, place all my posscssions at his 
disposal. . . / ” 

Joffrey de Peyrac had listened to her in silcnce. Then he laughed 
scomfully: 

“A fine lot indeed! And when you think that Fouquet at that time was 
merely an obscure member of Parliament! But with his financial skill he 
was already able to make princes do his bidding. Now he is the richest 
man in the kingdom, apart from Mazarin, of course. Which proves that 
there was room for both of them in His Majesty’s warm sun. So you were 
bold enough to get hold of that casket? You concealcd it?” 

An instinctive prudence suddenly sealed her lips. 

“No, I threw it into the water-lily pond in the big park.” 

“And do you think anyone suspected your part in this disappearance?” 

“I don’t know. I don't think they attached much importance to my 
small person. Still, I did hint at the casket to the Prince de Cond£.” 
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“Did you? But that was foolhardy!” 

“I had to, in Order to obtain exemption of transport taxes for my father’s 
mules. Oh, that's quite a talc,” she said laughingly, “and I know now that 
you were indirecdy mixed up with it. But I’d gladly Start this sort of 
rashness all over again, were it only to see the ashen faces of that arrogant 
crowd.” 

When she had fmished telling the story of her skirmish with the Prince 
de Conde, her husband nodded. 

“I am almost surprised to find you still alive at my side. Actually you 
must have seemed too innocent to them. But it’s a dangerous thing to get 
tangled as a pawn in courtiers’ intrigues. Making away with a little girl 
wouldn’t embarrass them, if the need arose.” 

He got up as he talked and Angelique saw him advance towards a door- 
hanging, which he quickly pulled aside. He retumed with a vexed air. 

“I am not nimble enough to catch eavesdroppers.” 

“Someone was listening?” 

“I am certain of it.” 

“This isn’t the first time that I have had the impression that we are bcing 
spied upon.” 

He sat down behind her again. The heat was getting more oppressive, 
but the city suddenly began to vibrate with a thousand bells ringing out 
the Angelus. The young woman crossed herseif devoutly and murmured 
an orison to the Virgin Mary. The mighty wave of sound broke over 
them and for a long while Angelique and her husband, who were seated 
by the open window, could not exchange a word. So they remained 
silent, and the intimacy which was growing between them stirred 
Angelique deeply. 

‘Not only does his presence not displease me, it actually makes me 
happy,’ she thought to herseif with surprise. ‘If he kissed me now, would 
I find it unplcasant?’ 

Once again, she became conscious of her husband’s eyes on her white 
neck. 

“No, my darling, I am not a magician,” he murmured. “Perhaps I have 
received some power from nature, but above all I have wanted to learti. 
Do you understand?” he said in that cajoling tone that charmed her. “I 
thirsted to leam all that was difficult: Sciences, letters, and also women’s 
hearts. I applied myself with delight to this charming mystery. One 
thinks there is nothing behind the eyes of a woman and then one discovers 
a new world. Or eise you imagine a new world and discover there’s noth¬ 
ing .. . except a jingling bell. What is there behind your green eyes, 
which evoke fresh meadows and the tumultuous sea? . . .” 
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She heard him move, and his luxuriant black hair flowed over her naked 
shoulder like a warm, silky für. She quivered at the touch of the lips 
which she was unconsciously yeaming for. Savouring, with closed eyes, 
this long, ardent kiss, Angelique feit the hour of her defeat approaching. 
Then she would come trembling, still restive but submissive, like the 
others, to offer herseif to the embraces of this mysterious man. 


CHAPTER 19 


Somedays later, Angelique was returning from a morning ridc along 
the banks of the Garomie. She liked to spend a fcw hours on horseback 
just after sunrise, when it was still cool. Joffrey de Peyrac accompanied 
her infrequently. Unlike most noblemcn, he had little taste for riding and 
himting. One might have thought he fearcd violent exercise, if his fame 
as a swordsman had not been almost as great as his rcnown as a singer. 
The flying leaps he exccuted despite his crippled leg were said to be little 
short of miraculous. He practiscd every day in the palace armoury, but 
Angelique had never seen him fence. There wdre many tliings she still did 
not know about him, and sometimcs, with suddcn mclancholy, she 
recalled the words the Archbishop had whispcred to her on her wedding 
day: “Between you and me, you have chosen a rather odd husband.” 

The Comte appeared again to have adopted towards her the rcspcctful, 
but distant, attitude which he had displayed in the early days. She saw but 
little of him and then always in the presence of guests, and she wondered if 
the fiery Carmencita de Merecourt did not to some extent account for this 
new estrangement. The lady had, in fact, after a journey to Paris, rcturned 
to Toulouse, where her hysterics put everyonc on edge. It was being 
seriously said that this time Monsieur de Merecourt would shut her up in a 
convent. If he had not yet carried out this threat, it was for diplomatic 
reasons. War with Spain still continued, but Monsieur de Mazarin, who 
had for some time been trying to negotiate a peace, recommended that 
nothing be done that might inflame Spanish susceptibilities. The beautiful 
Carmencita belonged to a great Madrid family. The ups and downs of her 
conjugal life were thus more important than the pitched battles in Flanders. 
Everything was reported to Madrid, for, despite the breaking off of official 
diplomatic relations, secret messengers were Crossing the Pyrenees con- 
stantly in a variety of disguises as monks, pedlars or merchants. 

Carmencita de Merecourt flaunted her cccentric way of life, and this 
perturbed and offended Angelique. Despite the worldly elegance she had 
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acquired from contact with this brilliant society, she had at heart remained 
as simple as a flower of the Geld, rustic and over-sensitive. She did not feel 
strong enough to fight Carmencita, and she sometimes told herseif, her 
heart gnawed by jealousy, that the flamboyant Spanish woman was better 
suited than herseif to the Comte de Peyrac’s unusual character. 

Only in die sphere of Science was she sure of being the woman who 
came before all others in her husband’s eyes. 

That moming, as she was riding back towards the palace with her escort 
of pages, gallant noblemen and some young girl fricnds she liked to have 
with her, she saw once again, in front of the gatc, a carriage with the 
Archbishop’s crest. From it she saw alight a tall figure austerely dressed in 
homcspun, followed by a bcribboned nobleman, sword at his side, and 
loud-mouthed, for even at a distance she heard the echo of his voice 
shouting Orders or abuse. 

“Upon my word,” exclaimed Bernard d’Andijos, who continued to be 
one of her inost faithful followers, “that looks like the Chevalier de 
Germontaz, Monseigneur’s nephcw. Heaven preserve us! He is an oaf 
and the biggest fool I know. If you will take my advice, Madame, we 
will pass through the gardens to avoid meeting him.” 

The small party veered to the left and, after dismounting at the stables, 
made for the orange grove, which was a very pleasant place surrounded 
by fountains. 

But no sooner had they settled down to an assortment of fruit and iced 
drinks than Angelique was informed by a page that the Comte de Peyrac 
was asking for her. In the entrance hall Angelique found her husband in 
the Company of the nobleman and the monk she had seen a moment 
earlier. 

“This is the Abbe Becher, the distinguished scientist of whom Mon¬ 
seigneur has told us,” said Joffrey. “And I also wish to present to you the 
Chevalier de Germontaz, His Excellency’s nephew.” 

The monk was tall and lean. His prominent eyebrows concealed rather 
close-set, restless eyes, which glowed with a feverish, mystical light. A 
long scrawny neck with protruding sinews emerged from his homespun 
frock. His companion seemed to scrve as a foil to his appearance. As 
boisterously bon-vivant as the other was consumed by self-mortification, 
the Chevalier de Germontaz had a ruddy complexion and, for his twenty- 
five years, an already estimable embonpoint . An opulent fair wig cascaded 
ovcr his blue satin costume trimmed with flowing pink ribbons. His 
rhinegrave was so ample and his laces so plentiful that his nobleman’s 
sword seemed incongruous among such a surfeit of frippery. With the 
ostrich-feather of his wide feit hat he swept the ground before Angelique, 
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then kissed her hand but, as he straightened up again, he gave her such a 
daring glance that she was outraged by it. 

“Now that my wife has joined us, we can proceed to the laboratory,” 
said the Comte de Peyrac. 

The friar gave a Start and looked down on Angelique with surprise. 

“Am I to widerstand that Madame will enter the sanctuary and be 
present at the discussions and experiments to which you are good enough 
to invite us?” 

The Comte grimaced ironically and eyed his guest with insolence. He 
knew how impressive the expressions of his face were for those who saw 
him for the first time, and he relished the moment with malice. 

“Father, in the letter I addressed to Monseigneur in which I consented 
to receive you in accordance with the desire he had frequently expressed, 
I told him that this would in a sense be a visit at which only persons of my 
choosing might be present. Now he has elected to have you accompanied 
by the Chevalier, in case your eyes might not see all that which is desirable 
to see. 

“But, Comte, you as a scicntist know that a woman’s prescnce is in 
complete contradiction with the hermetic tradition according to which no 
results can be obtained among contrary fluids. . . .” 

“In my seience, Father, results are invariably consistent and do not 
depend on the mood or quaHty of the persons present.” 

“Personally I think that’s excellent!” cried the Chevalier, obviously 
delighted. “I won’t conceal that I fancy a pretty lady more than phials 
and old pots. My uncle insisted upon my accompanying Becher in order 
to instruct myself in the duties of my new office. Yes, my uncle is going to 
buy me the benefice of a grand vicar over three bishoprics; but he is a 
terrible man. Hell grant it to me on the sole condition that I take Holy 
Orders. I confess f d have been content with the benefices.” 

While talking, the party had moved towards the library, which the 
Comte wished to show them first. The monk Becher, for whom this 
visit was a long-hoped-for opportunity, asked a stream of questions, to 
which JofFrey de Peyrac answered with a resigned patience. 

Angelique followed them, escorted by the Chevalier de Germontaz, 
who lost no opportunity to touch her in passing and cast provocative 
glances at her. 

4 He really is an oaf/ she thought. ‘He looks like a fat sucking-pig 
gamished with flowers and laces for a New Year’s Eve banquet/ 

“What I fail to understand,” she said out loud, “is in what way a visit to 
my husband's laboratory has any connection with your new ecclesiastical 
office.” 
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“So do I, I confess, but my uncle explained it to me at length. It seems 
that the Church is less wealthy and less powerful than she appears to be 
and especially than she ought to be. My uncle also complains of the 
centralisation of royal power to the detriment of the rights of the States 
such as the Languedoc. It seems there is an attempt to whittle down more 
and more the prerogatives of Church assemblies and even of the local 
Parliament, of which, as you know, he is the president. They are to be 
replaced by the authority of the provincial Administrator and his hench- 
men, the police, the financiers and the army. He would like to combat 
this growing invasion by irresponsible delegates of the King by an alliance 
of the great personages of the province. Yet he sees your husband 
amassing a colossal fortune with neither the city nor the Church getting 
anything out of it.“ 

“But, Monsieur le Chevalier, we give tp charity.” 

“That’s not enough. What he would like is an alliance.“ 

‘For a pupil of the Grand Inquisitor, he is somewhat lacking in finesse/ 
thought Angelique, ‘unless this happens to be a well-leamed lesson!* 

“In brief,” she resumed, “Monseigneur considers that all the wealth of 
the province should be handed over to the Church?” 

“The Church must be at its hcad.” 

“With the Monseigneur at its head! You preach very well, you know. 
I am no longer surprised that you are destined for sacred eloquence. 
Convey my compliments to your uncle.” 

“I shall not fail to do so, kind lady. Your smile is ravishing, but I believe 
your eyes lack tendemcss for me. Do not forget that the Church still 
remains the foremost power, especially in our Languedoc.” 

“What I sce most of all is that you are a convinced vicar-to-be, despite 
your ribbons and your laces.” 

“Wealth is a convincing means. My uncle has known how to make use 
of it in my case. I shall serve him to the best of my ability.” 

Angelique shut her fan abrupdy. She no longer marvelled at the trust 
the Archbishop put in his fat nephew. Despite their different characters, 
they shared the same ambition. In the library, where screens maintained a 
semi-darkness, something moved and bowed at their approach. 

“Why, what are you doing here, Master Clement?” asked the Comte 
with a hint of surprise in his voice. “Nobody comes in here without my 
permission. I do not think I gave you the key ?” 

“May your Lordship excuse me; I was tidying up this room myself, not 
wishing to entrüst the care of these precious books to uncouth servants.” 

He zealously gathered up his duster, brush and step-ladder and retired, 
bowing deeply. 
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“I am beginning to widerstand,” sighed the monk, “that I shall see very 
stränge things here: a woman in a laboratory, a valet in the library, touch- 
ing with wideanhandsthebooksthatcontainallofsdence! . . . How- 
ever, I find that your reputation has not suffered thereby! Let's see what 
you have here.” 

He recognised the richly-bound classics of alchemy: The Principle of the 
Conservation ofBodies or Mummies, by Paracelsus; Alchemy , by Albertus 
Magnus; Hemetiea , by Hermann Couringus; Explicatione 1572, by Thomas 
Erastus; and finally, what pleased him most, his own book, Of Trans¬ 
mutation, by Conan Becher. 

Thus greatly cheered and put at his ease, the monk followcd his host. 
The Comte ushered his guests out of the palace and led them to the wing 
which housed his laboratory. 

The visitors saw smoke rising from a huge chimney on the roof, which 
looked like the beak of some apocalyptic bird. When they came quite 
close, the device, with a creaking noise in their direction, revealed a gaping 
black mouth from which sooty smoke was pouring. 

The monk jumped back. 

“It’s just a chimney-vane to makc the wind activate the draught of the 
fumaces,” exclaimed the Comte. 

“At my place, the draught is very poor on a windy day.” 

“Here it is the other way round, for I use the lowcring of pressure 
caused by the wind.” 

“And the wind does your bidding?” 

“Exactly. Just as it does for a windmill. ,, 

“In a mill, Comte, the wind makes the mill-stones turn.” 

“Here the fumaces dont tum, but the air is sucked in.” 

“You can’t suck air in, since it is a void.” 

“Yet you’ll see that I get a devilish draught.” 

The monk crossed himself three times before passing over the threshold 
behind Ang^lique and the Comte, while the negro Kouassi-Ba saluted 
them solemnly with his curvcd sabre and retumed it to its sheath. At the 
far end of the vast room two fumaces were glowing. Still a third onc 
remained dark. In front of the fumaces were stränge machines made of 
leather and iron, as well as earthenware and copper pipes. 

“These are the bellows for my forge. I use them when I necd a very hot 
fire, as when I have to melt copper down, or gold or silver,” explained 
offrey de Peyrac. 

Wooden shelves ran the length of the main room, packed with pots 
and phials bearing labels marked with cabbalistic signs and figures. 
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“I have a stock of various products here: sulphur, copper, tin, lcad, 
borax, orpiment, realgar, dnnabar, mercury, lunar caustic, blue and green 
vitriol. Opposite, in those glass jars, I have oleum, aqua fortis and Spirit of 
salt. On the top shelf you can see tubes and receptacles of glass, iron, 
glazed stone, and, still farther on, retorts and alembics. In the small room 
at the back are rocks containing invisible gold, like this arsenical ore, and 
divers stones that produce silver bv fusion. Here you have some 
cerargyrite, or horn silver, from Mexico, which I got from a Spanish 
nobleman who has been there.“ 

“The Comte wishes to mock my poor monkish leaming by pretending 
that this waxen stuffis silver, when I can’t detect a trace of it.“ 

Tll show you presently,“ said the Comte. 

He picked up a big chunk of charcoal from a pile beside the furnaces. 
He also took from a jar a tallow candle, lit it from the flame of the glowing 
embers, dug a little hole in the charcoal with an iron pin, inserted into it a 
blob of the ‘horn silver’, which actually was of a dirty yellow-grey in 
colour and semi-translucent, and added to it a little borax. Then he grasped 
a curved copper tube, brought it near the candle-flame and adroitly blew 
the latter against the little hole filled with the two saline substances. They 
melted, blistered, changed colour; there then appeared a series of mctaüic 
drops which the Comte, by blowing harder, merged into a single glcam- 
ing globule. 

He removed the flame and held up the small sparkling ingot on the tip 
of a knife. 

“Here you have melted silver that I’ve extracted from this odd-looking 
rock.“ 

“Do you perform the transmutation of gold just as simply?” 

“I perform no transmutation of any kind. I merely extract precious 
metals from ore that already contains them, but in a non-metallic state.“ 

The monk did not look very convinced. He cleared his throat and 
glanced around. He nodded and cautiously approached a roaring fumace 
in wliich several crucibles were simmering, some at red heat. 

“This is certainly a very fine laboratory,“ he said, “but I see nothing that 
in any way resembles the athanor’ or the famous ‘House of the Sage's 
Chicken’.” 

Peyrac laughed tili he almost choked, and then, calming down, he 
apologised: 

“Forgive me, Father, but my last collection of those venerable idiocies 
was destroyed when the explosive gold blew up the other day while 
Monseigneur was here.” 

B&her assumed a deferential expression : 
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“Monseigneur did in fact mendon it. So you manage to make an un- 
stable gold which bursts?” 

“I even manage to make fulminating quicksilver, to conceal nothing 
from you.” 

“But the Philosophen Egg?” 

“It’s inside my head!” 

“That’s blasphemy!” cried the monk in great agitation. 

“What’s all this about chickens and eggs?” exclaimed Angelique. 
“Nobody has ever told me about them.” 

Becher gave her a scomful glance. But seeing that the Comte de Peyrac 
was suppressing a smile and that the Chevalier de Germontaz was yawning 
openly, he had to content himself with this modest audience for lack of a 
better one. 

“It’s inside the Philosophen Egg that the Philosophen Stone comes 
into being,” he said, drilling his fiery gaze into the young woman’s candid 
eyes. “The firing of the Philosophen Stone is effected on purified gold, 
Sun, and fine silver, Moon, to which must be added quicksilver, Mercury. 
The alchemist subjects them inside the sealed matrass or philosophical egg 
to the increasing and decreasing ardours of a well-regulated fire, Vulcan. 
This helps to develop in the compost the seminal powers of Venus, the 
visible product of which is the Philosophen Stone, the regenerating 
substance. From this point on, the reactions will develop within the egg 
in a definite Order: they make it possible to control the baking of the sub¬ 
stance. It is especially important to watch for the three colours black, 
white and red, which indicate the putrefaction, ablation and rubefaction, 
respectively, of the Philosophen Stone. In short, the alternation of death 
and resurrection, through which all vegetating matter must pass, accord- 
ing to ancient philosophy, in order to reproduce itself. 

“The spirit of the world, the compulsory intermediary between the soul 
and the universal body, is the active cause of generations of all kinds 
and vitalises the four elements. This spirit is contained in gold, but, 
alas, it remains inactive and imprisoned there. It is left to the Sage to 
releaseit.” 

“And how, Father, do you go about releasing this spirit which is at the 
basis of the world and yet a prisoner of gold?” Peyrac asked suavely. 

But the alchemist remained insensitive to irony. His head thrown back, 
he pursued his old dream. 

“To deliver it requires the Philosophen Stone. But even that is not 
enough. One must supply the initial impulse by means of a projecting 
powder, starting-point of the phenomenon which will transform every- 
thing into pure gold." 
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He remained silent for a moment, deep in his thoughts. 

“After years and years of research, I think I may say that I have arrived 
at certain results. Thus, joining the philosopher’s quicksilver—the female 
prindple—with gold—which is male—but carefully choosing pure gold- 
foil, I put the mixture into the ‘athanor* or ‘House of the Sage’s Chicken, 
which is the sanctuary, the tabemacle that every alchemist’s laboratory 
must possess. This egg, which is a retort of perfect oval shape and 
hermetically sealed so that none of its matter can exhale, is placed by me in 
a bowl filled with ashes and put into the oven. Thereupon, this mercury, 
whose heat and inner sulphur, excited by the fire, I keep constantly at the 
necessary degree.of heat and in the necessary proportions—this mercury 
succeeds in dissolving the gold without violence and redudng it to the 
state of atoms. At the end of six months I obtain a black powder which I 
call the Cimmerian Darkness. With this powder I am able to transform 
certain parts of objects of vile metal into pure gold, but unfortunately the 
vital germ of my purum aurum is not yet strong enough, for I have never 
been able to transform them completely. ,, 

“But you certainly tried, Father, to fortify that moribund germ?” 
inquired Joffrey de Peyrac, an amused twinkle in his eyes. 

“I did, and twice I think I was very dose to my goal. This is how I 
proceeded the first time: for twelve days I let the juice of garden mercury, 
purslane and fig-wort digest in manure. Then I distilled the product and 
obtained a red liquor. This I put back into the düng. From it were born 
worms that devoured one another, except for one that survived. I fed this 
single worm with the three preceding plants until it had fattened. Then I 
bumed it, reduced it to ashes and mixed this powder with vitriol oil as 
well as with the powder of Cimmerian Darkness. But the latter was 
scarcely fordfied by it.” 

“Ugh!” said the Chevalier de Germontaz with disgust. 

Ang£lique cast a bewildered glance at her husband, but he remained 
expressionless. 

“And the second time?” he asked. 

“The second time I had great hopes. That was when a traveller who 
had been shipwrecked on an unknown beach brought me back some 
virgin earth which had never been trodden on by man, orso heassured me. 
It is a fact that completely virgin earth contains the seed or germ of metals, 
that is to say the true Philosopher’s Stone. But probably this particle of 
earth was not absolutely virgin,” concluded the leamed friar with a crest- 
fallen air, “for I never obtained the hoped-for results.” 

Now Angelique too feit a strong urge to laugh. To conceal her hilarity, 
she hastened to ask: 
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“But didn't you teil me, Joffrey, that you yourself were shipwrecked on 
a desert island, that was fog- and ice-bound?” 

The monk Becher started up and seized the Comte's shoulders with 
shining eyes. 

“You were shipwrecked on unknown soil? I knew it, I was sure of it. 
So you are the one of whom our hermetic writings speak, the one who 
comes back ‘from the posterior part of the worid, where one hears the 
thunder growl, the wind whistle, hail and rain come down*. That’s the 
place where one will find the thing if one looks for it.” 

“It was somewhat as you describe it,” the noblcnian reniarked care- 
lessly. “I shall even add a mountain of fire amid ice that appeared to be 
etemal. Not a single inhabitant. It was somewhere near the Tierra del 
Fuego, the land of fire. I was rcscucd by a Portugucse sailing-boat.” 

“I’d give my life and even my soul for a morscl of that virgin soil!” 
exclaimed Becher. 

“Unfortunately, Father, I confess it never occurrcd to me to bring any 
back” 

The monk cast a gloomy and suspicious glance at him, and Angelique 
could well see that he did not believe her husband. 

The yoimg woman’s clear eyes gazed, in turn, at the three men who 
were Standing before her in the weird setting of tubes and jars. Leaning 
against the brick-post of one of the fumaccs, Joffrey de Pcyrac, the Great 
Lame Man of Languedoc, dropped a haughty, sarcastic glance on his inter- 
locutors. He did not trouble to disguise the poor esteem in which he held 
their old Don Quixote of alchemy and his beribboned Sancho Panza. 
Oppositc these two grotesque figures, Angelique saw him so tall, so free, 
so extraordinary, that an overwhelming fecling swelled her heart tili it 
ached. 

‘I love him,’ she suddenly thought. ‘I love him and I am afraid. Oh! 
if only they wont harm him. Not before . . . Not before . . .* 

She did not dare concludc her wish: ‘not before he has clasped me in his 
arms. . . .* 


CHAPTER 20 


“Love,” said Joffrey de Peyrac, “the art of love, is that most 
precious characteristic of our race. I have travelled across many lands and 
it was acknowledged everywhere. Let us rejoice over it, gentlemen, 
and you, ladies, preen yourselves, but let us all be wary. For nothing is 
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more fragile than this reputation, if a disceming heart and a skilful body 
do not help to sustain it.” 

His face, masked in deep black velvet and framed by his luxuriant mane, 
was thrust forward and revealed his sparkling smile. 

“That is. % why we have gathered here in the Palace of Gay Learning. 
However, I Hid not invite you for a retum to the past. No doubt, I shall 
recall the teaching of our master in the art of love who once roused the 
hearts of men to feelings of love, but we shall not overlook what the 
ensuing centuries have added to the perfection of this art: the art of con- 
versation, of entertainment, of sparkling wit, or even those simpler 
enjoyments which also serve to fester an amorous disposition—good food 
and good drink.” 

“Ah! this suits me better!” bellowed the Chevalier de Germontaz. 
“Sensibilities can go hang! I eat half a wild boar, three partndges, six 
chickens, I down a bottle of Champagne wine, and hop! to bed, my pretty 
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one! 

“And when the pretty one is called Madame de Montmaur, her story is 
that you are a vcry good and loud snorer, but that’s all you can do in 
bed.“ 

“She says that? Oh, the traitress! It’s true that one night, feeling a bit 
heavy-” 

A general burstof laughter interrupted the fat chevalier, who, assuniing 
a brave front, lifted the silver lid of one of the dishes and seized a chicken- 
wing between two fingers. 

“When I eat, I eat. I’m not like you who mix up everything and who 
try to use refinement where there’s no need for it.” 

“You oafish hog!” said the Comte de Peyrac softly, “how pleased I 
am to contemplate you! You so well personify all that we banish from 
our customs, all that we hate. Look, gentlcmen, and you, ladies, here you 
have a descendant of the barbarians, of those crusaders who came in die 
wake of their bishops to light a thousand stakes between Albi, Toulouse 
and Pau. They were so fiercely jealous of this delightful land where every- 
one sang of ladies’ love that they reduced it to ashes and tumed Toulouse 
into an intolerant, suspicious city, with the ruthless eyes of fanaticism. 
Let’s not forget it. . . 

‘He should not talk hke that,’ thought Angelique. 

Everyone laughed, but she could see a cruel gleam in certain black eyes. 
It was something that always surprised her, this bittemess of the southemers 
over a past four hundred years old. But the horrors of the crusade against 
the Albigeois had been such that even now, in the countryside, mothers 
would threaten their children with the terrible Montfort. Joffrey de 
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Peyrac liked to sdr up this rancour, not so much from a provincial 
fanatidsm as out of his horror of all narrow-mindedness, stupidity and 
coarseness. 

Seated at the other end of the table, Angelique looked at his crimson 
vdvct costumc studded with diamonds. His masked face and dark hair set 
off the whiteness of his high collar of Flanders lace, of his cuffs and of his 
long, lively hands, each finger of which was ringed. She herseif was 
dressed in white, and this reminded her of her wedding-day. As on that 
day, the noblest lords of Languedoc and Gascogne were present and sat at 
the two big banquet tables that had been set up in the gallery of the palace. 
But today there were neither old men nor ecclesiastics in this brilliant 
gathering. Now that Angelique was able to put a name to every face, she 
recognised that most of the couples around her that evening were not man 
and wife. Andijos had brought his mistress, a flamboyant Parisian, 
Madame de Saujac, whose husband was a magistrate in Montpellier. At 
the moment she was bending her brown head coquettishly over the 
shoulder ofa captain with a golden-hued moustache. Some lone cavaliers 
drew closer to those bold and independent ladies who had come without 
a chaperone to the famous Court of Love. 

An impression of youth and beauty rose from these sumptuously 
dressed men and women. Gold and precious stones sparkled in the torch- 
light. The Windows were wide open to the warm spring evening. To 
keep the mosquitoes at bay, lemon balm lcaves and incense were being 
bumed in perfume pans, and their intoxicating scent mingled with the 
smell of wines. 

Angelique feit awkward and out of place like a wild flower in a rose- 
bed. Yet she was in the full bloom of her beauty, and her manner could 
stand comparison with that of the noblest ladies. The hand of the little 
Duc de Forba des Ganges brushed her bare arm. 

“How sad, Madame,” he whispered, “that such a master should possess 
you! For I have eyes only for you tonight.” 

She gave him a playful little tap on the fmgers with the tip of her fan. 

“Do not be in too much of a hurry to put into practice what you are 
being taught here. Listen rather to the words of experience: shame on him 
who rushes and veers with every wind that blows. Have you not noticed 
what a pert little nose and rosy cheek your right-hand neighbour has? 1 
have been told that she is a little widow who asks only to be comforted for 
the death of a very old and cantankerous husband.” 

“I thank you for your advice, Madame.” 

“ 4 A new love chases the old/ says Monsieur le Chapelain.” 

“Any teaching from your charming lips must needs be followed. 
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Allow me to kiss your fingers and I promise you I shall look after the litde 
widow.” 

At the other end of the table a discussion was in progress between 
Cerbalaud and Monsieur de Castel-Jalon. 

“I am as poor as a beggar,” the latter was saying, “and Ym not hiding 
the fact that I sold an acre of vineyard to rig myself out decendy to come 
here. But I claim that I don t have to be rieh to be loved for myself.” 

“You’ll never be loved with refmement. Your idyll will resemble, at 
most, that of a devout man who fondles his botde with one hand and his 
mistress with the other, while sadly musing over the hard-won coins he’ll 
have to pay out for both.” 

“I claim that sentiments-” 

“Sentiments don’t grow in penury. . . 

Joffrey de Peyrac extended his hands with a laugh. 

“Peace, gendemen, listen to the old master whose humane philosophy 
should setde all our disputes. Here are the opening words of his treatise on 
the Art of Love: ‘Love is aristocratic. To concem yourself with love, 
you must have no material cares and not be harassed by them to the point 
of counting the hours of every day/ So be rieh, gendemen, and deck your 
beautiful ladies with jewellery. The sparkle of a woman’s eye at the sight 
of a bauble will soon tum into a sparkle of love. Personally, I adore the 
glance which a bejewelled woman casts at her mirror. Do not protest, 
ladies, and do not be hypocritical. Do you appreciate a man who so 
disdains you that he does not seek to enhance your beauty?” 

The ladies laughed and murmured. 

“But I am a poor man,” cried Castel-Jalon sadly. “Peyrac, don’t be so 
harsh, give me some hope!” 

“Gctrich!” 

“Easy to say!” 

“It’s always easy for him who wants it. Or, failing it, at least don’t be 
mean. ‘Avarice is love's worst enemy.’ Since you are a beggar, don’t 
count your time, nor your prowesses; commit a thousand follies and above 
all make people laugh. ‘Boredom is the worm that gnaws at love/ Is it 
not true, ladies, that you prefer a buffoon to a solemn pedant? . . . And 
finally I give you this last consolation: ‘Merit alone makes you worthy of 
love/ ” 

‘What a beautiful voice he has and how well he speaks/ thought 
Ang 61 ique to herseif. 

The little Duke’s kiss had left a buming Sensation on her fingers. 
Obediendy he had tumed away and was leaning towards the rosy litde 
widow. Ang£lique was lonely, and her gaze, across the long table and the 
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blue, perfumed smoke, never lefi the crimson Silhouette of the master of 
thehouse. Didheseeher? Washesendingheramuteappealfrombehind 
the mask with which he had veiled his wounded face? Or was he merely 
savouring, casually, indifferently, the subtle joust of words, like a con- 
tented Epicurean? 

“Do you know, Iam much bewildered,” cried theyoung Duc de Forba 
des Ganges, half-rising. “This is the first time I’ve attended a Court of 
Love, and I was expecting, I confess, a pleasant libertinage and not words 
of strictness such as I have just heard. ‘Merit alone makes you worthy 
of love/ Do we have to turn into saints to win our ladies?” 

“Heaven preserve us, Duc,” said the little widow laughingly. 

“That’s a serious challenge,” said Andijos. “Would you care to see me 
wearing a halo, my dearest?” 

“Certainly not.” 

“What makes you think thcre is merit in altars?” cried Joffrey dePeyrac. 
“There's merit in being wild, gay, swashbuckling, cavalier, rhymester 
and—that’s where I have my eye on you, gentlemen—a skilful and ever- 
ready lover. Our fathers opposed courtly love to Gallic love. But Fll 
say to you: let’s partake of one and the other. One must love truly and 
completely, and that means camally.” 

He feil silent for a moment, then continued in a lower voice: 

“But let us not despise the exaltation of feelings which, though not alien 
to desire, transcend and refme it. That’s why I hold that he who wants to 
know love must submit to the discipline of heart and senses which Le 
Chapelainrecommends: ‘A lover must have but one mistress. Amistrcss 
must have but one lover/ Choose each other, love each other, part when 
fatigue overtakes you, but do not be like those flighty lovers who indulge 
in the drunkenness of passion, who drink from all the cups simultaneously, 
and thus transform the courts of the kingdom into bamyards.” 

“By Saint Severin!” exclaimed Germontaz, emerging from behind his 
plate. “If my uncle the Archbishop were to hear you, he’d lose his wits. 
There’s no sense in what you say. I’ve never been taught anything of the 
sort. 

“You’ve been taught so few things, Monsieur le ChevaHer! . . . What 
is therc in my words that shocks you so?” 

“Everything. You preach faithfulness and libertinage, decency and 
camal love. And then, as if you were suddenly in the pulpit, you attack 
the ‘drunkenness of passion’. I shall pass rhis term on to my uncle the 
Archbishop. He’U probably refer to it next Sunday in the cathedral.” 

“My words are those of human wisdom. Love is the enemy of excess. 
In loving, as in dining and wining, let’s prefer quality to quantity. The 
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bounds where pleasure ends are those where the strain and nausea of 
profligacy begin. But can a man savour a knowing kiss, if he guzzles like a 
hog and drinks like a fish?” 

“Am I to recognise myself in that description?“ growled the Chevalier 
de Germontaz, with his mouth full. 

Angelique thought that he was good-natured enough. But why did 
JofFrey seem to go out of his way to provoke him? He knew full well, 
after all, thedangers of this disagreeable presence. 

“The Archbishop has sent us his nephew to spy on us,“ he had declared 
to his wife on the eve of the banquet. 

And he had added airily: 

“Do you know that there is open war between us now?” 

“What happened, Joffrey?“ 

“Nothing. But the Archbishop wants the secret of my fortune, or eise 
my fortune itself. He won’t let go of me.” 

“You’ll dcfend yourself, JofFrey?“ 

“As best I can. Unfortunately the man isn'f born yct who can stamp out 
human stupidity.” 

The footman had removed the plates. Eight little pages came in, 
some carrying baskets of roses, others pyramids of fruit. Before each 
guest was placed a plate full of spiced sugar-almonds and various sweet- 
meats. 

“I am glad to hear you speak so simply of camal love,“ said the young 
Cerbalaud. “Just imagine, I am madly in love and you see me all by 
myself at this gathering. I don’t think I lacked fervour in my declarations, 
and without boasting I may say I had the impression at times that my 
flame was shared. But my lady-love is a prüde, alas! If I venture a daring 
gesturc, I harvest cruel eyes and a marked coolness for days. For months 
now Tvc becn circling on this diabolical carousel: winning her by proving 
my ardour, and losing her whenever I attempt to prove it!“ 

Cerbalaud’s misadventures amused everybody. A lady seized him with 
both arms and kissed him on the mouth. When the hubbub had subsided 
a little, JofFrey de Peyrac said with kindness: “Be patient, Cerbalaud, and 
remember that it is the shy ones who are able to reach the greatest heights 
of sensual pleasure. But they need a skilful lover to release in them what- 
ever scruple it is that makes them confuse love with sin. Distrust those 
damseis, too, who so often confuse love with marriage. Now I shall 
quote you certain preccpts: ‘In devoting yourself to the pleasures of love, 
do not go beyond the desire of your beloved; whether giving or receiving 
the pleasures of love, always observe a certain modesty.’ And fmally: 

4 Always heed a lady’s commands.’ “ 
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“I think you unduly favour the ladies,” opined a gendeman, who, for 
his pains, received scvcral sharp cracks from a fan. “To hear you talk, onc 
would constandy have to die at their feet.” 

“But that's as it should be,” approved Bemard d’Andijos’s mistress. 
“Do you know what we prhieuses in Paris call the young men who woo 
us? We call them ‘the dying'.” 

“I don’t want to die,” said Andijos glumly. “It’s my rivals who will 
die” 

“Must we allow women all their whims?” 

“Naturally.” 

“They’ll despise us for it-” 

“And deceive us-” 

“Must we allow ourselvcs to be deccived?” 

“Certainly not,” said JofFrey de Peyrac. “Fight a duel, gentlemen, and 
kill your rival. ‘He who is not jealous cannot love.*—‘Suspicion of my 
beloved makes love’s ardour grow.* ” 

“That infernal Chapelain thought of evcrything!” 

Ang£lique raised a glass to her lips. Her blood was throbbing in her 
veins, and she began to laugh. She likcd the end of a mcal among these 
southemers, when their accent suddenly rang out with a flourish, challenges 
and quips were tossed about, and one nobleman would draw his sword 
while another tuned his guitar. 

“Sing! Sing!”avoiceclamoured. “TheVoiceoftheKingdom!” 

On the balcony that overhung the gallery the musicians started to play 
softly. Angelique saw that the little widow had put her head on the 
shoulder of the young Duc. She was picking up sweetmeats with dainty 
fingers and slipping them between his lips. They were smiling at each 
other. 

Round and limpid, the moon appeared in the velvety sky. Joffrey de 
Peyrac motioned to a footman, who went about snuffmg the candles. It 
became very dark, but eyes gradually grew accustomed to the soft moon- 
light; voices had lowered their pitch and in the sudden tranquillity could 
be heard the sighs of couples in each other’s arms. Some of them had 
already risen from the table. They were roaming through the gardens or 
in the open galleries pervaded by the balmy breath of night. 

“Ladies,” said the grave, harmonious voice of Joffrey de Peyrac, “and 
you, gendemen, be welcome in the Palace of Gay Leaming. For a few 
days we shall converse together and dine at the same table. Apartments 
have been prepared for you here. You will find there good wines, pastries 
and ices. And comfortable beds. Sleep there alone if your mood is morose. 
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Welcome there a friend of an hour . . . or of a lifetime, if that be your 
wish. Eat, drink, make love . . . but be discreet, for ‘love must not be 
told, if it is to retain all its flavour\ One more bit of advice for you, ladies. 
Remember that laziness, too, is one of love's great enemies. In those lands 
where woman is still the slave of man, in the Orient and in Africa, it is 
most often her task to exert herseif to lead her master to enjoyment. 
Under our civilised skies you’ve indeed been unduly favoured. Too often 
you respond to our ardour with a languor that is not far from listlessness. 
Leam therefore to give of yourselves lavishly, and your efforts will be 
rewarded by the delight of your senses: ‘Hasty men, passive women, make 
pleasureless lovers/ I shall finish by confiding to you a gastronomical 
hint. Remember, gentlemen, that the wine of Champagne, of which you 
will find bottles to refresh you at your bedside, is endowed with imagin- 
ation rather than with constancy. In other words, it is better not to drink 
too much of it to prepare yourselves for combat. But no other wine can 
vie with its glory for celebrating victory; refresh a happy night and 
sustain ardour and strength. Ladies, I salute you/* 

He pushed back his arm-chair, abruptly propped his feet on the table, 
and, taking his guitar, began to sing. His masked face tumed towards the 
moon. 

Angelique feit dreadfully alone. A bygone world was rising again from 
its ashes tonight in the shadow of the tower of Assezat. Hot-blooded 
Toulouse had found her soul again. Sensual pleasure had the run of the 
city, and Angelique’s youthful vigour could not remain insensitive to it. 
Almost all the gucsts had left the room by now. Some of them, still in the 
window-recesscs, with a glass of rosolio in their hands, were indulging in 
playful flirtation. Madame de Saujac was kissing her captain. The long, 
warm evening, mellowed by fine wines, by dainty dishes accented with 
select spices, by music and flowers, completed its course by surrendering 
the Palace of Gay Learning to the magic of love. 

The man in red continued to sing, but he, too, was alone. 

‘What is he waidng for?’ Angelique thought. ‘For me to throw myself 
at his feet and cry to him “Take me !”?* 

A long shiver went through her, and she closed her eyes. Within raged 
confusion and contradiction. Whilc only yesterday she had been ready to 
surrender, she rebelled against seduction tonight: ‘He entices young 
women with his songs/ It had seemed so terrible from afar, but from close 
by it was so wonderful. She rose and, in her turn, went out, telling herseif 
that she was ‘escaping temptation’. But immediately afterwards, reflecting 
that this man was her husband before God, she shook her head in despair. 
She feit lost and afraid. Strictly brought up, she shied from too free a life. 
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Shc belonged to a time when scruples and remorse were the price of weak- 
ness. 

Many a woman who would surrender herseif tonight with a sob to her 
lover’s embrace would run weeping to confession tomorrow, clamouring 
for convent bars and the veil to expiate her sins. Angelique knew very 
well that the power to which Joffrey de Peyrac wished to subjugate her 
was not marriage, but love. Had she been married to another, he would 
have acted likewise. Had not her nurse been right in saying that this man 
was serving the devil? . . . 

Walking down the wide staircase, she passed a couple in a close em¬ 
brace. The woman was murmuring something like a plaintive little 
prayer. In the palace filled with sighs, Angelique in her white dress 
wandered through the garden. She perceived Cerbalaud alone too, walk- 
ing, through the avenues, no doubt musing over the Speeches he would 
make to his prudish lady-love. She smiled. 

‘Poor Cerbalaud. Will he remain faithful to his love, or jilt her for a 
more cruel girl? . . / 

With faltcring Steps, the Chevalier de Germontaz was coming down 
the stairs. He stopped before Angelique, breathing noisily. 

“A plague on these southem mummeries and simperings. My little 
lady-friend, who had shown great willingness up to that point, has just 
struck me across the face. It appears f m no longer delicate enough for 
her/' 

“It is true that ribaldry and religiosity seem to be the only means at your 
command. The trouble with you, perhaps, is that you have not yet really 
made up your mind about your future vocation.” 

Very red in the face, he came close to her and she feit his wine-soaked 
breath full in the face. 

“The trouble with me is that I let mysclf be prodded like a bull by little 
frippets of your kind. Women! This is how I treat them.” 

Before she could make a move, he had rudely grabbed her and planted 
his moist, fat mouth on her lips. She strugglcd wildly, sickened with 
disgust. 

“Monsieur de Germontaz,“ said a voicc suddenly. 

Maddened with fear, Angelique saw the scarlet figure of the Comte de 
Peyrac at the top of the stairs. He raised his hand to his mask and flung it 
back. She saw the fearsome face which could cause evcn the most 
hardened to shudder when he convulsed his disfigured features. Slowly 
and with an emphatic limp, he came down the stairs; on the last Step she 
saw a metallic flash as he drew his sword. 

Germontaz had recoiled, reeling a little. Behind Joffrey de Peyrac, 
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Bernard d’Andijos and Monsieur de Castel-Jalon appeared. The Arch- 
bishop’s nephew cast a glance towards the gardens and saw Ccrbalaud, 
who was also drawing closer. He panted hoarsely. 

“This . . . this is a trap,” he stammered. “You want to murder 
me! . . . 

“The trap is within yourself, you swine,” answered Andijos. “Who 
asked you to dishonour the wifc of your host?” 

Tremblingly Angelique tried to gather up her tom bodice over her 
bosom. Itwasntpossible! Theywerenotgoingtofight! Someonemust 
intervene. . . . JofFrey was risking his life with this strapping big 
brüte! . . . 

JofFrey de Peyrac continued to advance; and suddenly it was as if a 
jugglers agility had entered the long, misshapen body. When hestood 
before the Chevalier de Germontaz, he pressed the tip of his weapon 
against the other’s stomach and said simply: 

“Defend yourself.“ 

Responding to the rcflexes of a military education, the other drew his 
sword, and the weapons crossed. It was an equal fight for a few moments, 
and so heated that twice the hand-guards clashed and the duellists* faces 
were within a few inches of each other. 

But, each time, the Comte de Peyrac broke away nimbly. His swift- 
ness made up for the handicap of his game leg. Once Germontaz forced 
him back against the stairs and compelled him to mount a few steps, but 
he vaulted the balustrade, and the Chevalier barely had time to wheel 
round to face him again. Germontaz was beginning to tire. He was well 
versed in all the subtleties of fencing, but this rapid play bewildered him. 
The Comte*s sword slashed his right sleeve and scratched his arm. It was 
only a surface wound, but it blcd profusely; the wounded arm which held 
the sword soon grew numb. The Chevalier fought with increasing 
difFiculty. Panic appeared in his great, popping eyes. JofFrey’s, buming 
with a sombre fire, were unrelcnting. Angelique read in them the death 
sentence. 

She bit her lips tili she almost cried out with pain, but she dared not 
make a movc. She closed her eyes. There followed a sort of deep, 
raucous cry like a woodcutter’s grünt of strain. When she looked again, 
she saw that the Chevalier de Germontaz was sprawled out on the mosaic- 
tiles with the hilt of JofFrey’s sword protruding from his side. The Great 
Lame Man of Languedoc bent over him with a smile. 

“Mummeries and simperings!” he said softly. 

He gripped the hilt of his sword and pulled it up with a jerk. There was 
a crimson spurt, and Angelique saw her white dress splashed with blood. 
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She almost fainted and had to lean against the wall. Joffrey de Peyrac’s 
face loomed over hers. It was streaked with sweat, and she could see his 
lean ehest rise and fall under the red velvet coat like the bellows of a forge. 
But the watchful eyes kept their mordant, merry light. The Comte smiled 
quietly as he met her emerald glance, still dim with emotion. 

He said imperiously: 

“Come.” 


CHAPTER 21 

The horse slowly followed the river bank, raising the sand 
from the small, winding path. Three armed lackeys escorted their lord 
from a distance, but Angelique was not aware of their presence. It seemed 
to her that she was completely alone under the starry sky, alone in the 
arms of Joffrey de Pcyrac, who had thrown her across his saddle and was 
now carrying her away to the pavilion on the Garonne for their first night 
oflove. 

At the pavilion, the servants, well-trained by a strict master, remained 
invisible. The chamber was ready. On the terrace an assortment of fruit 
had been placed near the couch, and flagons of wine were cooling in 
bronze basins, but the room seemed empty. 

Angelique and her husband did not speak. The hour was meant for 
silence. Yet when he drew her towards him with brooding impatience, 
she murmured: 

“Why don’t you smile? Are you still cross? I assure you I did not 
encourage this incident.” 

“I know, darling.” 

He took a deep breath and said in a muffled voice: 

“I cannot smile for I have waited too long for this moment, and it grips 
me so that it hurts. I have never loved any woman as I do you, Angelique, 
and it seems to me I loved you even before I knew you. And when I saw 
you . . . It was youl had been waiting for. Butyoupassedhaughtily by, 
within reach of my hand, like a fairy of the marshes, unattainable. So I 
made amusing conversation, for fear of mockery or a gesture of horror. 
Never have I waited for a woman so long nor displayed so much patience. 
And yet you were mine. Twenty times I was on the verge of using 
violence, but I wanted not only your body, I wanted your love. So when 
I see you here, mine at last, I can’t forgive you all the tormentsyouinflicted 
upon me. I can’t forgive you,” he repeated with a buming passion. 
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Bravcly she met the look on his face, which no longer frightened her, 
and smiled. 

“Take your vengeance,” she murmured. 

He quivered, smiled in his tum. 

“You are more of a woman than I thought. Ah, don t provoke me! 
You will heg for mercy, beautiful enemy!” 

From that moment onward, Angehque stopped belonging to herseif. 
As she found again the lips that had already intoxicated her once, she also 
recaptured the whirlwind of unknown sensations, whose memory had 
left a dim yeaming deep in her flesh. Everything came alive within her. 
With the promise of a fulfilment which nothing would hinder, her 
pleasure rose gradually to such a height that she was frightened by it. 

She threw herseif back, gasping, trying to escape from those hands 
whose every gesture brought to her new springs of rapture, and then, as if 
emerging from a well of oppressive sweetness, she saw the starry sky and 
the mist-veiled plain, through which the Garonne was weaving its silver 
ribbon, swirl around her. 

Sound of body and glowing with health, Angehque was made for love. 
But the abrupt revelation she had of her own body overwhelmed her, and 
she feit buffctcd and jostled by a violent assault, which came more from 
within her than from without. Only later, when her experience had 
grown, was she able to judge how very much Joffrey de Peyrac had 
restrained the violcnce of his own desire in order to completely assure his 
conquest. 

Almost without her being aware of it hc undressed her and laid her on 
the couch. With untiring patience he would bring her back to him, each 
time more yielding, warm and moaning, with fever-bright eyes. She 
struggled and surrendered in turn, but when the emotion she could not 
control had reached its peak, she feit utterly relaxed. It seemed to her that 
a sudden feeling of well-being, mingled with a delicious, throbbing excite¬ 
ment, permeated her body. All prudery discarded, she offered herseif of 
her own accord to the most daring caresses; with closed eyes she let herseif 
flow, unresisting, along the stream of voluptuousness. She did not rail 
against the pain, for every particle of her body was furiously calling for 
domination by her master. When he took her, she did not cry out, but her 
green eyes opened wide and reflected the stars of the spring sky. 

“So soon!” murmured Angehque. 

Stretched out on the couch, she was coming to Ufe again. A soft Indian 
shawl protected her perspiring body from the gentle breeze of the night. 
She looked at Joffrey de Peyrac, who, Standing very black against the 
moonlight, was pouring cool wine into the cups. He began to laugh. 
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“Gently, my sweet. You are too new to allow me to pursue the lesson 
farther. The time will come for long delights. Meanwhile, let’s drink! 
For we have both laboured tonight and our work deserves a reward.” 

Her enchanting face raised towards him, she gave him a smile which 
possessed a seductiveness of which she was not yet aware, for a new 
Angelique had been bom in a matter of minutes, a free, fulfilled Angelique. 
He closed his eyes, as if dazzled. When he opened them again, he saw an 
anxious expression on the exquisite face. 

“The Chevalier de Germontaz,” murmured Angelique. “Oh, Joffrey! 
I had forgotten. YouVe killcd the Archbishop’s nephew!” 

He soothed her with a caress. 

“Think no more of it. There were witnesses to the provocation. To 
have overlooked it would have exposed me to blame. The Archbishop 
himself, being of noble blood, cannot do otherwise than bow before the 
fact. Oh, darling,” he wliispered, “your body is even more perfect than I 
guessed.” 

With one finger he followed the firm, white curve of the youthful body. 
She smiled and breathed a long sigh of contentment. She had always becn 
told that men, after love, were brutal or indifferent. . . . 

But Joffrey would certainly never resemble any other man. 

He came and nestled close to her on the couch and she heard him chuckle 
softly. 

“When I think that the Archbishop is this minute looking down from 
the high tower of his bishopric on the Palace of Gay Learning and 
damning my licentious life to hell! If he knew that I was at this very hour 
savouring those ‘guilty delights* with my own wife, whom he has joined 
to me himself with his ownblcssing! . . .” 

“You are incorrigible. He is not wrong to regard you with suspicion, 
for when there are two ways of doing a thing, you always think up a third. 
You could either commit adultery or eise perform your conjugal duties 
soberly and sensibly. But no! You surround your wedding-night with 
such violent circumstances that I practically experience a feeling of guilt in 
your arms.” 

“A very pleasant feeling, is it not?“ 

“Be quiet! You are devilish! Admit, Joffrey, that though you yoursclt 
have adroidy by-passed sin, most of your guests tonight are not in the 
same position! How skilfully you have flung them into what Monseigneur 
calls disorderhness. ... I am not quite sure that you are not a . . . 
dangerous man! . . .” 

“And you, Angelique, are an adorable stark-naked canoncss! And I 
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have no doubt that my soul will obtain forgiveness in your hands. But let 
us not frown on the sweet joys of life. So many other peoples live 
according to other customs, and are none the less generous or happy for it.. 
Faced with the coarseness of heart and senses that we hide under our fine 
clothes, I have dreamed of women and men becoming more refined and 
bestowing more grace on the name of France. I rejoice in it, for I love 
women, as I do all things of beauty. No, Angelique, myjewel, I am with- 
outremorseandlshallnotgo to confession! . . ” 

Angelique could be completely herseif only now that she had become a 
woman. Before, she was but a rose-bud, cramped within a body which a 
drop of Moorish blood had spiced with a longing for camal ardour. 

In the days that followed, she feit as if she had been transplanted into a 
new world, in which everything was ripeness and enchanted discoveries. 
It seemed to her as if the rest of her life had faded away, as if time had 
suspendcd its flight. She becamc more and more amorous. Her com- 
plexion had a rosy flush, her laughter a new boldness. Every nightJoffrey 
de Peyrac found her more eager, more avid, and even when, like a young 
Diana, she would brusquely refuse to submit to his new fancies, she would 
as quickly give way to a rapt abandon. 

Thcir guests seemed to live in the same relaxed and buoyant climate. 
They owed it partly to a miracle of Organisation, for the genius of the 
Comtc de Peyrac never overlooked a detail when it was a question of the 
comfort and enjoyment of his guests. He was evcrywhere, to all appear- 
ances airily detached, yet Angelique feit that he thought only of her and 
sang for her alonc. Sometimes a twinge of jealousy would come over her 
when she saw his black eyes plunge into the bold ones of a coquette who 
begged his advice on some subtlc point of the lover’s art. She pricked up 
her ears, but she had to acknowledge that her husband always extricated 
himself loyally by some pointed sally disguised as a compliment. 

With a mixture of relief and disappointment, she saw at the end of a 
week the heavy crested carriages turn in the palace courtyard and set out 
on thcir way back to distant country houses, while beautiful, lace-cuffed 
hands waved through the carriage-windows. The gentlemen saluted with 
a flourish of their plumed hats. Angelique, at her balcony, waved them a 
gay farewell. 

She was not sorry to recovcr some calm and to have her husband all to 
herseif for a while. But secretly she was sad to see the end of those 
exquisite days. Never—Angelique suddenly feit it with foreboding— 
never would those rapturous times return. . . . 
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On thc vcry first evening after his guests’ departure, Joffrey de Peyrac 
shut himself up in his laboratory, where he had not set foot since the 
beginning of the Court of Love. This infuriated Angelique, who kept 
tossing with rage in the big bed where she waited for him in vain. 

‘That’s men!’ she said to herseif bitterly. ‘They deign to grant you a 
little time in passing, but nothing can hold them back when their own pet 
obsessions are involved. For some it’s duels, for others it’s war. Joffrey’s 
mania is retorts. I used to like him to teil me about it, but now I dctest his 
laboratory!’ 

She sulked, but eventually she feil asleep. 

She awoke in the flickering light of a candle and saw Joffrey at her bed- 
side. She sat up with a Start and folded her arms around her knees. 

“Is it really worth while?” she inquired. “I hear the birds already 
wakening in the garden. Don’t you think you’d do better to finish the 
night, so well begun, in your apartment, hugging a nice, plump glass 
retort in your arms?” 

He laughed without any sign of contrition. 

“I am so sorry, darling, but I was in the middle of an experiment I could 
not drop. Do you know that our terrible Archbishop is to blame for it? 
Yet he took his nephew’s death in a very dignified way. But this is the 
point: duels are forbidden. It’s one more trump up his sleeve. I’ve 
received an Ultimatum to reveal to that fool of a friar the secret of gold- 
making. And as I cannot in decency explain to him my Spanish traffic, I 
have decided to take him along with me to Salsignc, where I’ll let him be 
present at the extraction and the transformation of the gold-bearing rock. 
I shall recall the Saxon Fritz Hauer and also send a Courier to Geneva. 
Bemalli longed to witness these experiments, and I am sure he’ll come.’’ 

^‘All this doesn’t interest me,” interrupted Angelique, moodily. “I’m 
sleepy.” 

With her hair veiling half her face and her little chemise, whose lacy 
frills were slipping over her nakcd arm, she was aware that her appearancc 
somewhat belied her stern words. 

He caressed the soft, white shoulder, but with a sudden movement she 
dug her pointed teeth into his hand. He slappcd her lightly and with 
feigned anger flung her back across the bed. They grappled for a moment. 
Very soon Angelique succumbed to Joffrey de Peyrac’s strength. Her 
mood, however, remained rebellious, and she struggled in his embracc. 
Then her blood began to course more quickly through her veins. A spark 
of desire flashed deep within her and spread through her whole being. 
She kept on fussing, but sought with breathless curiosity the surprising 
Sensation she had just experienced. Her body tingled with fire. Waves of 
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pleasure swcpt her from summit to summit in an ecstasy she had never 
kno^m before. Her head thrown back over the edge of the bed, with half- 
open lips, Angelique recalled the shadows of an alcove in the golden light 
of a lamp. She heard again the soft, plaintive moan, she thought she heard 
it with extraordinary sharpness. She suddenly recognised her own voice. 
Above her, in the grey light of dawn, she saw the sparkling, half-dosed 
eyes and faun-like face that smiled and listened to the chant it had 
aroused. 

“Oh, JofFrey,” sighed Angelique, “I fecl as if I were going to die Why 
is it more wonderful each time?’* 

“Because love is an art in which one progresses towards perfection, my 
little beauty, and because you are a wonderful pupil. . . 

Sated, she now sought sleep, snuggling against him. How brown 
Joffrey’storsoseemedagainstthelacesofhisnight-gown! . . . And how 
intoxicating was this sccnt of tobacco! 


CHAPTER 22 


About two months later, a small troop ofhorsemen followed by 
a carriagc with the coat-of-arms of the Comte de Peyrac clambered up a 
road along a rocky ledge towards the hamlet of Salsigne in the Aude. 

Angelique, whom this joumey had at first delighted, was beginning to 
feel tired. It was very hot and there was a lot of dust. Moreover, the 
regulär motion of her horse had lulled her into a pensive mood; with 
distaste she had watched Conan Becher astride his mule, with his dangling, 
skinny legs and sandal-shod feet, and then pondered over the consequences 
of the Archbishop’s stubbom grudge. Then she had thought of her father’s 
letter which the Saxon, Fritz Hauer, had brought her when he arrived in 
Toulouse with his cart, his wife and liis three fair children, who, despite 
the years spent in Poitou, still spoke only a rugged Germanic dialect. 

Angelique had wept a great deal when she received this letter, for her 
father announced in it the death of old Guillaume Lützen. She had gone 
and huddled in a dark comer and sobbed for hours. She had not been able 
to expiain even to JofFrey what she feit and why it broke her heart to recall 
the beardcd old face with its severe pale eyes, which used to shine with so 
much gentleness on the little Angelique of long ago. The past was the past, 
but Baron Armand’s letter had brought back to life barefooted little ghosts 
with their hair full of straw, pattering through the icy corridors of the old 
castle of Monteloup where the chickens sought the shade in summertime. 
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Her father was coniplaining, too. Life contmued to be hard, although 
everyone*s needs were taken care of, thanks to the mule traffic and the 
Comte de Peyrac’s generosity. But the country had been ravaged by a 
dreadful famine; this, added to the plaguing of the salt-smugglers by the 
salt-tax collectors, had led the inhabitants of the marshes to revolt. 
Emerging from behind their reeds, they had looted several hamlets, 
refused to pay tax and killed tax-officers and collectors. The King’s 
soldiers had to be sent for to pursue them as they slipped like eels through 
the waterways, and many of them had been hanged at the cross-roads. 

Angelique now realised what it meant to be one of the wealthiest people 
in the province. She had forgotten that oppressed world, haunted by the 
fear of taxes and exactions. Had she not become very selfish in the ecstasy 
of her happiness and her luxury? Perhaps the Archbishop would have 
harassed them less if she had known how to win him over by busying 
herseif with his charities? 

She heard poor Bemalli sigh. “What a road! Worsc than in our 
Abruzzi! And your lovely carriage on it! There’ll be nothing but fire- 
woodleftofit. It’s a real crime!” 

“I beggcd you, though, to get into it,” said Angelique. “At least it 
would have been of some use.” 

But the gallant Italian protested, while he rubbed his aching back. 

“Fi, Signora, a man worthy of the name would not loll in a carriage 
while a young lady was travelling on horseback.” 

“Your scruplcs are old-fashioned, my poor Bernalli. Nowadays one 
Stands less on ceremony. However, knowing you as f m beginning to, I 
am sure that the mere sight of our hydraulic machinery moving and 
driving water will be enough to eure you of your aches and pains.” 

The scientist’s face beamed. 

“So you really remember, Madame, my passion for this Science I call 
hydraulics? Your husband did indeed Iure me here by hinting that he had 
set up in Salsigne a mechanism for raising water from a torrent flowing at 
the bottom of a gorge. That is all that was needed to make me take to the 
road again. I am wondering whether he may not have discovercd per- 
petual motion.” 

“You re mistaken, my dear Bemalli,“ said Joffrey de Peyrac s voice 
behind them. “It’s merely a model of the hydraulic rams which I saw in 
China and which can raise water a hundred and fifty fathoms or niore. 
Ah, have a look down there. We’vc almost arrived.” 

They soon found themselves on the bank of a small mountain torrent 
and could see a sort of tip-tank which would pivot on its axis and toss a 
fine parabola of water to a very great height. This jet of water dropped 
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into a sort of basin situafed on a raised platform, whence it then feil gently 
into a series of wooden drains. An artificial rainbow cast an iridescent 
halo round this machinery, and Angelique found the water-ram very 
pretty, but Bernalli seemed disappointed and said resentfully: 

“You are losing ninetccn-twentieths of the torrent's output. It has 
absolutely nothing to do with perpetual motion!” 

“I don’t care at all if I lose output and power,” remarked the Comte. 
“For me it means that I get water at the height where I need it and the 
small output is enough to concentrate my pounded gold-bearing rock.” 

The visit to the mine was postponed tili the morrow. Modest but 
adequate lodgings had been prepared by the local magistrate. A wagon 
had brought up trunks and bedding. Peyrac left the dwelling-houses to 
Bernalli, Friar Becher and to d’Andijos, who, naturally, was one of the 
party. He himself preferred the shelter of a vast, double-roofed tent which 
he had brought back from Syria. 

“I think I inherited the camping habit from the crusaders. In this heat 
and in these parts, which are the driest in France, you will see, Angelique, 
that wellbefar more comfortable than in a stone-and-mud construction.” 

When evening came, she did indeed savour the cool air that came down 
from the mountains. The lifted flaps of the tent revealed a sky reddened 
by the setting sun; from the banks of the torrent could be heard the sad, 
solemn songs of the Saxon mincrs. 

Joffrey de Peyrac seemed worried. 

“I don’t hke that monk!” he exclaimed with violence. “Not only will 
he widerstand nothing, but he’ll interpret everything according to his 
devious mind. I’d even have preferred to explain things to the Archbishop, 
but he wants a ‘scientific witness*. Ha! Ha! What a joke! f d prefer 
anyone to this rosary-manufacturer.” 

“Still,” protested Angelique, slightly shocked, “f ve heard that many a 
distinguished scientist is also a religious man.” 

The Comte could ill conceal a gesture of annoyance. 

“I dont dcny it, and I’d go even further. I’d say that for centuries the 
Church prcserved the cultural heritage of the world. But in our day she is 
being desecrated by scholastics. Science is at the mercy of fanatics who, 
whenever they can’t find some theological angle to attach to phenomena 
that have but a natural explanation, are ready to deny facts that are seif- 
evident.” 

He feil silent and, pulling his wife towards him, he said to her something 
that she was to widerstand only much later: 

“I have also chosen you as a witness.” 
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Next day, Fritz Hauer came to conduct the visitors to the gold-mine. 
It consisted of a deep excavation which formed a quarry at the bottom of 
the foothiUs of Corbieres. An enormous section of ground, about a 
hundred metres long by thirty metres wide, had been scraped, and its grey 
mass had been cut up by means of wooden and iron wedges into smaller 
blocks, which were then loaded on to Wagons and transported to the grind- 
stones. 

Other hydraulic pounding devices particularly attracted Bemalli’s 
attention. They were made of wooden blocks faced with sheet-iron, 
which tipped over when a caisson full of water lost its balance. 

“What a loss ofwater-power,” sighed Bemalli, “but what a beautifully 
simple installation from a labour-saving point of view. Is this another of 
your inventions, Comte?” 

“I merely imitated the Chinese; out there, I was told, such installations 
have been in existence for three or four thousand years. They use them 
mainly for hulling rice, which is their staple food.” 

“But where does gold come into all this?” remarked Friar Becher 
judiciously. “I merely see a grey and heavy powder which your workmen 
extract from this pounded rock.” 

“Youll get a demonstration in the Saxon foundry.” 

The small party passed along a lower level where covered Catalan 
furnaces were set up in an open hangar. Bellows worked by two youngsters 
each sent out a burning, stifling breath. Livid flames, exhahng a pro- 
nounced smell of garlic, spurted at times from the open mouths of the 
ovens, leaving a sort of heavy, smoky steam which settled all around in the 
form of white snow. 

Angelique took some of this snow and raised it to her mouth on 
account of the intriguing garlic aroma. Like a gnome emerging from 
Hell, a human monster in a leathcr apron violently struck her hand 
away. 

Before she had time to react, the gnome rasped: 

“Gift,gnädige Dame (Poison, noble lady).” 

Puzzled, Angelique wiped her hand, whilc Friar Bccher’s eyes bored 
down on her. 

“In our laboratories,” he said softly, “alchemists work with masks.” 

Joffrey too had heard him and broke in: 

“In ours, there is no alchemy, although not all these ingrcdients, of 
course, are fit to eat or even to touch. Are you distributing milk regularly 
to all your Company, Fritz?” he askcd in German. 

“Six cows were driven here before we came, Your Highness \ ft 

“Good, and don’t forget it’s to be drunk, not sold.” 
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“We are not needy people, Highness, so we mean to stay alive as long as 
possible,” said the hump-backed old foreman. 

“May I know, Comte, what is that pasty, molten stuffl can pcrceivc in 
this oven of Hell?” asked Becher, Crossing himself. 

“It’s the same heavy sand, washed and dried, that you saw being 
extracted from the mine.“ 

“And according to you this grey powder contains gold? I did not see 
the slightest spark of gold-dust, not even in the beit when it was rinsed just 
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now. 

“And yet it’s gold-rock. Bring me a shovelful, Fritz.“ 

The workman dug his shovel into an enormous pile of greyish-green 
grainy sand that had a vaguely metallic look. Becher cautiously spread 
some out in the hollow of his hand, sniffed it, tasted it and, spitting it out, 
declared: 

“Vitriol of arsenic. Violent poison. But nothing to do with gold. 
Anyway, gold comes from gravel and not from rock. And the quarry 
we have just seen contains not an atom of gravel.“ 

“That’s perfectly correct, my distinguished colleague,“ confirmed 
Joffrey de Pcyrac, who then added, addressing himself to his Saxon fore¬ 
man: 

“If it’s the right moment, add your lead!” 

They had to wait a little longer, however. The mass in the oven grew 
even redder, melted and bubbled. The heavy white fumes continued to 
smoke, settling everywhere, as a white, powdery coating. Then, when 
there was practically no more smoke and the flames had dwindled, two 
Saxons in leather aprons rolled up several nuggets of lead on a cart, and 
dipped them into the pasty mass. 

The bath liquefied and settled down. The Saxon stirred it with a long 
stick of green wood. Bubbles escaped from it, then the scum rose. Fritz 
Hauer skimmed it off repeatedly with enormous sieves and iron hooks. 
Then he stirred again. Finally, the foreman bent down to an opening 
which had been cut belcw the shaft of the oven. He pulled out the stone 
stopper that blocked it, and a silvery trickle started to flow into the pre- 
viously prepared ingot moulds. 

The monk approached inquisitively, then said: 

“All this is still only lead.“ 

“So far we still agree,“ assented Monsieur de Peyrac. 

But suddenly the monk uttered a strident cry: 

“I see tlie three colours!“ 

He gasped and motioned towards the iridescence of the cooling ingot. 
His hands shook and he stammered: 
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“The Philosophen Stone! I have seen the Philosophen Stone!” 

“The good monk is going mad,” observed Andijos, no respecter of the 
Archbishop’s confidential agent. 

JofFrey de Peyrac explained with an indulgent smile: 

“Alchemists still set their heart on the apparition of the ‘three colours’ in 
seeking the Philosophen Stone and the transmutation of metals. And 
yet it is only an unimportant phenomenon, comparable to that of a 
rainbow.” 

Suddenly the monk feil on his knees before Angelique’s husband. He 
thanked him, stuttering, for having allowcd him to watch his “life’s work”. 

Vexed by this ludicrous demonstration, the Comte said curtly: 

“Get up, Father. So far youVe secn cxactly nothing, as you’ll be able to 
judge for yourself in a minute. Thcre is no Philosophen Stone, I am 
sorry to say.” 

Fritz Hauer had followed the scene with an air of repugnance on his 
dust-stained face. 

“Muss ich das Blei durchbrennen vor allen diesen Herrschaften ?” 1 hc asked. 

“Act as if I were the only one present.” 

Angclique saw the still lukewarm ingot being gripped with wet rags 
and shoved into a cart. It was transported to a small oven set up above an 
already blazing forge. The bricks of the ovens central chamber, which 
constituted a sort of open crucible, were very white, light and porous, and 
were made of animal bones. Their aroma, together with the smell of 
garlic and sulphur, rendered the atmosphere very unpleasant. 

Becher, who had been red with heat and excitement, turned livid at the 
sight of the pile of bones, and he began to cross himself and mumble 
exorcising prayers. 

The Comte could not refrain from laughing and said to Bcmalli: 

“Just look at the effect our work produccs on a modern scientist. 
Whcn I think that assaying over bone-ash was child’s play in the days of 
the Romans and the Greeks!” 

However, Becher did not shun the terrifying spectacle. Very pale and 
continuing to reel off his rosary, he kept his eyes fixed on the preparations 
that the old Saxon and his assistants were inaking. One of them was 
putting more glowing embers into the forge, the other was operating a 
pair of pedal-workcd bellows. All at oncc the lead scemed to melt in the 
middle of the round chamber created by the bone-dust brick of the oven. 
When it had all been smelted, the fire was brought to even greater heat 
and the lead began to smoke. 

At a sign from old Fritz a boy appeared, carrying a pair of bellows whose 

1 “Must I assay the lead in front of all these lords and ladies?” 
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end was inserted in a piece of fire-proof piping. He placed the dp on the 
edge of the chamber and began to force a cold draught on to the dark red 
surface of the cake of molten lead. Suddenly, with a whisding noise, the 
air blown against the liquid metal ignited. The luminous spot increased in 
intensity, turned a dazzling white and spread over the whole bulk of the 
metal. 

The young assistant thereupon quickly removed all the incandescent 
embers below the oven. The big bellows stopped too. The process con- 
tinued imaided: the metal was bubbling and dazzling to the eyes. Now 
and then it was shrouded by a dark veil, then the veil split, forming dark 
flakes that danced on the surface of the incandescent liquid. Whenever 
one of these floating islands reached the edge of the bath, it adhered to the 
bricks, as if by magic, and the surface reappeared purer and more sparkling. 

Simultaneously, the disc of metal was visibly dwindling. It finally 
shrank to the size of a large pancake, became darker, and blazed up with a 
flash. At this moment Angelique saw clearly that the remaining metal 
shivered violently, solidified and became very dark. 

“This is the lightning-phenomenon described by Berzelius, who did 
much work on cupellation and onset,” said Bemalli. “But I am very glad 
to have watchcd a metallurgical Operation that I knew of only from 
books.” 

The alchemist did not say anything. His gaze was vague and distracted. 

Meanwhile, Fritz had seized the pancake with a pair of tongs, dipped it 
into water and presented it to his master, yellow and sparkling. 

“Pure gold,” murmured the friar respectfully. 

“It is not absolutely pure,” said Peyrac. “Otherwisc we should not have 
seen the lightning phenomenon, which reveals the prcscnce of silver.” 

Recovering from his emotion, the monk asked if he could have a small 
sample of this product to hand to his benefactor, the Archbishop. 

“Go and take this nugget of gold drawn from the entrails of our Cor- 
bieres hills,” said the Comte de Peyrac, “and make it quite clear to him that 
this gold comes from a rock which containcd it already, and that he need 
only discovcr some such deposits on his estates to make himself rieh.” 

Conan Becher carefully wrapped the precious cake, which weighed at 
least two pounds, in a handkerchief, and did not reply. 

One moming after the return from Salsigne, upon entering the palace 
library together with her husband, Angelique discovered Clement 
Tonnel, the major-domo, engaged in inscribing on wax tablets the titles of 
books. He seemed embarrassed and tried to conceal his tablets and his 
engraving point. 
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“Byjove, you do seem to take an interest in Latin!” cried thc Comte, 
who was morc surprised than angry. * 

“I’ve always been drawn to studies, Your Lordship. My ambition 
would havc bcen to becomc a notary’s clcrk, and it is a great joy for me to 
belong to the household not only of a noble lord but of a distinguished 
scicntist.” 

“My books on alchemy won’t be able to instruct you on the subject of 
law,” said Joffrey de Peyrac with a frown, for the mans obsequious 
manners had never appealed to him. Tonnel was the only man on his staff 
whom he did not call by his Christian name. 

When he had left the room, Angelique said with annoyance: 

“I have no reason to complain of the Services of this Clement, but, I 
don’t know why, his presence irks me more and more. Whenever I look 
at him, he brings back to my mind something indefinable but unpleasant. 
Yet I brought him with me from Poitou.” 

“Pah!” said Joffrey with a shrug, “he is somewhat lacking in discretion, 
but so long as his thirst for knowledge does not lead him to forage in my 
laboratory . . .” 

But Angelique remained inexplicably troublcd, and several times in the 
course of the day the pock-marked face of the major-domo came to 
trouble her thoughts. 

Some time later, Clement Tonnel asked for leave to return to Niort in 
Order to deal with a legacy. ‘He never seems to stop inheriting,’ thought 
Angelique. She remembered that he had left a previous post for the same 
reason. Master Clement promised to be back the following month, but 
Angelique had the presentiment that she would not see him again so soon. 
She had been on the point of entrusting him with a letter for her family, 
but thought better of it. 

When he had gone, she was gripped by an unreasonable urge to see 
Monteloup and its countryside again. Yet she did not miss her father. 
Though she had become very happy, she bore him a dim grudge for her 
marriage. Her brothers and sisters were scattered. Old Guillaume was 
dead and, from the letters she received, she guessed that her aunts were 
becoming acrimonious and garrulous, and Fantine Lozier more and more 
domineering. Her thoughts dwelt for a fleeting moment on Nicholas, 
who had disappeared from the district aftcr her marriage. 

Angelique realised finally that she was haunted by the idea of going back 
in order to pay a visit to the Chateau du Plessis and to find out if the 
famous poison-casket was still shut up in its hiding-place in the sham 
turret. There was no reason why it shouldn’t be. No one could discover 
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ic without pulling down the chäteau. Why was this old business coming 
back to haraSS her all of a sudden? The antagonisms of that period were 
already remote. Cardinal Mazarin, the King and his young brother were 
still alive. Monsieur Fouquet had obtained power without resorting to 
crime. And wasn't there even talk of the Prince de Conde’s retum to 
favour? 

She shook off those speculations and soon regained her peace of mind. 


CHAPTER 23 


There was rejoicing in the air, in Angeliques house as well as 
throughout the kingdom. The Archbishop of Toulouse, busy with more 
important matters, called off for a while the suspicious watch he kept on 
his rival, the Comte de Peyrac. 

In fact, Monseigneur de Frontenac had just been summoned, together 
with the Archbishop of Bayonne, to escort Cardinal Mazarin on his 
journey towards the Pyrenees. 

The whole of France echoed with the news: with a display ofpomp fit 
to make the world tremble, the Cardinal was proceeding towards an 
island in the Bidassoa, in the Basque country, to negotiate peace with the 
Spaniards. So at last there would be an end to that etemal war which 
sprang up every year with the flowers in spring. But even more than this, 
an unbelievable project filled even the humblest craftsman in the kingdom 
with joy. As a peace token, haughty Spain had agreed to offer her Infanta 
as spouse to the young King of France. In consequence, in spite of 
reticence and jealous glances, everyone prcened himself on both sides of 
the Pyrenees, for in the Europe of the day, which consisted of England in 
revolt, a multitude of tiny German and Italian principalities, and those 
common ‘seafaring* Flcmings and Dutch, only these two royal descendants 
were truly worthy of cach other. 

Upon what other King could the Infanta, the only daughter of Philip IV, 
that pure pearly-skinned idol, brought up in the austere shadow of sombre 
palaces, be bestowed? And as a bride for this young prince of twenty 
summers, the hope of one of the greatest nations, what Princess offered so 
many guarantees of nobility and so many advantages by alliance? 

The provincial Courts commented on these tidings with passion, and the 
ladies of Toulouse said that the young King wept a great deal in secret, for 
he was madly in love with a little childhood friend, the dark-haired Marie 
Mancini, the Cardinal's niece. But reasons of State were imperative. 
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Under the circumstances, the Cardinal demonstrated in striking fashion 
that, as far as he was concerned, the glory of his royal pupilind the good 
of the kingdom came first and foremost. He desired peace as the crowning 
accomplishment of the intrigue that his Italian hands had woven for years. 
His family was mercilessly set aside; Louis XIV would marry the Infanta. 

So it was that, with eight carriages for his person, ten carts for his 
luggage, twenty-four mules, one hundred and fifty servants in Uvery, one 
hundred ridcrs and two hundred foot-soldiers, the Cardinal travelled 
down towards the emcrald banks of Saint-Jean-de-Luz. 

On his journey he required the presence of the Archbishops of Bayonne 
and Toulouse with all their retinue, in order to add to the lustre of the 
delegation. Meanwhile, on the other side of the mountains, Don Luis de 
Haro, the representative of His Most Catholic Majesty, countered this 
great display with lofty simplicity, and crossed the table-land of Castille 
carrying in his coffers only rolls of tapestries depicüng scenes that recalled 
—to whom it might concern—the glory of the ancient kingdom of 
Charles V. 

Nobody was in a hurry, neither of the two wishing to be the first arrival, 
reduced to the huiniliation of waiting for the other. Finally they advanccd 
yard by yard, and by a miracle of etiquette the Italian and the Spaniard 
reached the banks of Bidassoa on the same day and at the same hour. A 
long time passed in indecision. Who would be the first to launch a boat 
on to the water to set out for Pheasant Island in the middle of the rivcr, 
where the meeting was to takc place? Each found a solution that was to 
safeguard his pride. The Cardinal and Don Luis de Haro sent word to 
each other simultancously that they wcre ill. The stratagem having mis- 
carried from exccss of concord, there was nothing to do, in dcccncy, but 
wait for the ‘illnesses* to be cured; but neither of thein wished to be cured. 

The world was on tenterhooks. Would peace be made? Would the 
marriage take place? The slightcst gcsture was commcnted on. 

In Toulouse, Angelique followed matters from afar. She was absorbed 
in the joy of a private event, which seemed to her far more important than 
talk of the King’s marriage. 

In fact, as her love for Joffrey grew each day, she began ardently to wish 
for a child. Then only, it seemed to her, would she really be his wifc. 
However much he assured her that he had never loved a woman to the 
point of showing her his laboratory and talking to her of mathematics, she 
remained sceptical and had fits of retrospcctive jealousy which made him 
laugh and, incidentally, secretly delighted him. 

She had come to know the sensitiveness of his bold personality, to 
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measure the courage he had displayed in mastering his ugliness and his 
infirmity. Slfe admired him for having won such a batde. It seemed to 
her that, had he been handsome and invulnerable, she would not have 
loved him nearly so passionately. She wanted to give him a child to make 
him perfectly happy. As the days passed, she began to fear that she was 
barren. 

When, finally, in the early winter of 1658, she found herseif with child, 
she cried with happiness. 

JofFrey did not hide his enthusiasm and his pride. That winter, while 
there was a great general fuss over the preparations for the still un- 
announced royal wedding, life was very quiet at the Palace of Gay 
Learning. Between his rcsearch and his young wife, the Comte de 
Peyrac called a halt to the lifc of fashion at his rcsidence. Eventually, with- 
out mentioning it to Angelique, he turned the Archbishop’s absence to 
account by again taking in hand the public affairs of Toulouse, to the great 
satisfaction of a good many members of the Parliament and the population 
in general. 

For her confmement, Angelique moved to a small chäteau that the 
Comte owned in Beam, in the foothills of the Pyrenees, where it was 
cooler than in town. Naturally, the parents-to-be discussed at great length 
the Christian namc they would give their son, heir to the Comtes de 
Toulouse. JofFrey wanted to call him Cantor, after the famous troubadour 
of Languedoc, Cantor de Marmont, but as his birth came in the midst of 
the festivities which accompanied the Floral Games being held in Tou¬ 
louse, they called him Florimond. 

He was a dark-complcxioned little boy, with plenty of black hair. For 
several days Angelique bore him a grudge for the anguish and pain of 
childbirth. The midwife assured her, though, that for a first-bom things 
had gone very well. But Angelique had rarely been ill and did not know 
physical pain. Düring the long hours of waiting she had gradually feit 
engulfed in tliis elcmental sufFering, and her pride had rebelled. She was 
alone on a road on which neither love nor friendship could help her, ruled 
over by an unknown child who already claimed her entircly. The faces 
around her became those of strangers. 

This hour foreshadowed for her the drcadful solitude that she was to 
face one day. She did not know it, but her being had a preinonition of it, 
and for twenty-four hours JofFrey de Peyrac was worried by her pallor, 
her silence and her constrained smile. 

Then, on the evening of the third day, as Angelique was bending 
curiously over the cradle in which her son slept, she recognised the finely- 
chiselled features which the unmarred side of JofFrey's face had occasionally 
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revealed to her. She imagined a cruel sabre Corning down on this angel 
face, the graceful body hurled out of a window, crushed in the snow, on 
which flames rained down. The vision was so clear that she cried out in 
horror. Seizing the new-bom baby, she clasped it convulsively against her 
bosom. Her breasts ached, for the milk was rising and the midwife had 
tightly bandaged them. Ladies ofqualitydid not suckle their children. A 
sturdy, healthy young wet-nurse was to take Florimond away to her 
mountains, where he would spend the first years of his life. 

But when, that evening, the nurse entered Angelique’s room, she threw 
up her arms in horror, for Florimond was already sucking heartily at his 
mother’s breast. 

“Madame, you’re out of your mind! Now how shall we get rid of your 
milk? You’ll have a fever and your breasts will harden.” 

“I shall feed him myself,” said Angelique fierccly. “I don’t wish him to 
be thrown out of a window!” 

There was scandalised talk of a noble lady acting like a peasant-woman. 
Eventually it was agreed that the nurse would nevertheless be part of 
Madame de Peyrac’s household. She would Supplement Florimond’s 
feeding, for he had a voracious appetite. 

While this question was still the talk of the neighbourhood, Bernard 
d’Andijos arrived in Beam. The Comte de Peyrac had finally appointed 
him first gentleman of his household and had sent him to Paris to prepare 
the Comte's residence there in expectation of the joumey he proposed to 
make to the Capital. 

On his way back Andijos had gone straight to Toulouse to represent the 
Comte at the Floral Games. He was not expectcd in Beam and seemed 
much agitated. Flinging his horse’s reins to a lackey, he dashed up the 
stairs four Steps at a time and strode into Angelique’s room. She was lying 
in bed, while Joffrey, propped against the window-seat, was strumming 
his guitar and singing softly. 

Andijos had no eyes for this family picture. 

“The King is coming!” hc cried breathlessly. 

“Where?” 

“To your palace, the Gay Leaming, in Toulouse! . . .” 

Then he droppcd into an arm-chair and wiped his face. 

“Come, come,” said Joffrey de Peyrac, after playing a littlc air on Ins 
guitar to let the newcomer recover his breath, “dont get excited. I have 
been told that the King, his mother and his Court have set out to join the 
Cardinal at Saint-Jean-de-Luz, so why should they be passing through 
Toulouse?” 

“It's quite a story! Don Luis de Haro and Monsieur de Mazarin are, it 
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seems, wasdng so much time in courtesies that they have not yet got down 
to broaching the subject of the marriage. It is said, moreover, that their 
relations are getting strained; there is trouble over the Prince de Cond6. 
Spain wants him to be welcomed back with open arms and wishes that 
not only his treason during the civil war be forgotten, but also the fact that 
this Prince of Frenchblood has served for several years as a Spanish General. 
It’s a bitter pill that is hard to swallow. The King’s arrival under these 
circumstances would be inappropriate. Mazarin advises him to travel. So 
they travel. The Court is going to Aix, where the King’s presence will 
doubtless appease the revolt that has just broken out there. But all these 
great lords will pass through Toulouse. And you wont be there! Nor 
will the Archbishop! Parliament is in an uproar! . . .” 

“It’s not the first time, though, that they’ll have received a great 
personage.” 

“You must be there,” begged Andijos. “I have come myself to fetch 
you. It seems that when the King learned that they'd be passing through 
Toulouse, he said: ‘So IT 1 at last meet the Great Lame Man of Languedoc 
whom everyone’s been telling me about!’ ” 

“Oh! I want to go to Toulouse!” cried Ang£lique, jumping up in bed. 

But she feil back with a grimace of pain. She was still too stiff and weak 
to be able to undertake a joumey over the bad mountain roads and with- 
stand the fatigue of a princely reception. Her eyes filled with tears of 
disappointment. 

“Oh, the King in Toulouse! The King at the Gay Leaming, and I shall 
notseehim! . . .” 

“Don’t cry, my darling,” said Joffrey. “I promise you I shall be so 
deferential and courteous that they wont be able to do other than invite 
us to the wedding. You will see the King at Saint-Jean-de-Luz in all his 
glory and not as a dust-covered traveller.” 

When the Comte had left the room to give Orders for his departure next 
morning at dawn, Andijos tried good-naturedly to console her. 

“Your husband is right, dear friend. The Court, the King! Pah! What 
does it matter! A single meal at the Palace of Gay Leaming is worth all the 
balls at the Louvre. Believe me, I have been there, and I feit so cold in the 
ante-room of the council chamber that the drip at the end of my nose 
turned into an icicle. You’d suppose the King of France liadnt any forests 
to cut down for firewood. As for the officers of the royal household, they 
had such holes in their hose that I saw even the Queen’s ladies lower their 
eyes, though goodness knows they aren’t bashful.” 

“Don’t say the Cardinal did not wish his royal pupil to get accustomed 
to a luxury that was not in keeping with the country’s means?” 
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“I don’t know what the Cardinal’s intcntions were. All I know is that 
he never stinted himself when it came to buying diamonds, rough or cut, 
paintings, libraries, tapestries, engravings. But 1 have an idea that, for all 
his timid airs, the King is anxious to rid himself of this tutelage. He is sick 
of bean-soup and his mother’s remonstrances. He is sick of taking upon 
himself all the misfortunes of plundered France, and that is easily under- 
stood, for he is a handsome youngster, and a King to boot. The time 
isn’t far off when he will shake his lion's mane.” 

“What is he like? Do describe him,” demanded Angelique impatiently. 

“Not bad-looking. Not bad! He has presence and majesty. But 
because of chasing from town to town at the time of the Fronde , he has 
remained as ignorant as a farm-hand, and if he weren't the King Td say 
that I believe him to be a bit underhanded. Moreover he’s had small- 
pox and his face bears the marks of it.“ 

“Oh! You’rc trying to discourage me!” cried Angelique. “And you 
talk like those Gascon, Bcamais and Albigeois devils who still wonder 
why Aquitaine has not remained an independent kingdom, separate from 
the realm of France. For you thcre's nothing like Toulouse and its sun- 
shine. But Vm dying to know Paris and see the King.” 

“You will see him at his wedding. Maybe that ceremony will in- 
augurate the true coming-of-age of our sovercign. But if you do go up 
to Paris, you must stop at Vaux on your way to grect Monsieur Fouquet. 
He is the true king of the day. What luxury, my dear! What splen- 
dour!” 

“So you, too, have been to pay court to that ill-bred, shady fmancier?” 
inquired the Comte de Peyrac, as he came in. 

“I had to, my dear fellow. Not only is it necessary if you want to be 
reccived anywhere in Paris, for the Princes are devoted to him, but I 
confess I was consumed with curiosity to see the King’s great banker in his 
own sctting, for he is certainly the outstanding figure in the kingdom at 
present, after Mazarin.” 

“You might as well come right out and say ‘bcfore Mazarin\ It's 
common knowlcdge that the Cardinal has no Standing with the money- 
lcnders, even when it’s a question of the country’s nceds, whereas that 
fellow Fouquet enjoys everyone’s confidence.” 

“The nimble Itahan isn’t jealous, though. Fouquet brings money into 
the Royal Treasury to keep the wars going, and that's all they ask of him 
—for the time being. He doesn't worry whether the money is borrowed 
from usurers at twenty-fivc or even fifty per ccnt interest. The Court, the 
King, the Cardinal, all live off these malpractices. Hcaven knows when 
they’ll stop him, and meanwhile he’ll go on displaying his emblem, the 
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squirrel, everywhere, as well as his motto Quo non ascendam ?—Whither 
will I not rise?” 

JofFrey de Peyrac and Bemard d’Andijos continued discussing Fouquet’s 
unwonted ostentation for a while. Although he had made his Start as 
Master of Petitions and then as a member of the Paris Parlament, he still 
remained the son of a mere Breton privateer. Angelique became pensive, 
for whenever there was mention of Fouquet she recalled the poison- 
casket, and the memory always left her with a disagreeable feeling. 

The conversation was interrupted by a little serving-boy who was 
bringing a tray to the Marquis. 

“Humph!” said the latter, buming his fingers on the hot brioches which 
miraculously enclosed a nut-sized piece of iced foie gras . “Nowhere but 
here does one eat such marvels. Here and at Vaux, as it happens. Fouquet 
has an outstanding chef, a certain Vatcl.” 

He exclaimed suddenly: 

“Oh! that reminds me of a . . . curious encounter. Gucss whom I ran 
into at that very place, deep in conversation with Monsieur Fouquet, Lord 
ofBelle-Islc and otherplaces and all but Viceröyof Brittany. . . . Guess?” 

“Hard to guess. He knows so many people.” 

“Guess all the same. It’s someone of your household . . . if one may 
say so.“ 

Angelique suggested it might perhaps be her brother-in-law, her sister 
Hortense’s husband, who was a man of law in Paris, just as the famous 
Superintendent of Finances had been long ago. 

But Andijos shook his head. 

“Ah, if I weren’t so afraid of your husband, I’d bargain my information 
for a kiss, for you will never guess.” 

“Well, take the kiss, for it is good manners to kiss a young mother 
when you see her for the first time, and do teil me, for you make me 
impatient.” 

“All right, then. I caught your former major-domo, that Clement 
Tonnel whom you had in Toulouse for a couple of years, in secret 
conclave with the Superintendent.” 

“You must have made a mistake. He only left us to go to Poitou,” said 
Angelique very quickly. “And there is no reason why he should be in 
touch with important people, unless he was trying to enter Service in 
Vaux.” 

“That’s what I think I understood from their conversation. They 
mentioned Vatel, Fouquet’s cook.” 

“You see,” said Angelique, with a sense of relief she could not explain to 
herseif, “he is merely looking for work under the direction of this Vatel, 
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who is supposed to be a genius. Still, I think he might have told us that he 
was not coming back to Languedoc. But what’s the use of expecdng 
deference from such common people when they don’t happen to need 
you?” 

“Quite so! Quite so!” agreed Andijos, though his mind seemed to be 
elsewhere. “Still, there was one detail that seemed odd to me. It so 
happened that I entered unexpectedly the room where the Superintendent 
was in conversation with that fellow Clement. I was one of a party of 
gendemen whom wine had made rather gay. We apologised to the 
Superintendent, but I noticed that our man was talking to Monsieur 
Fouquet in a rather familiär way and quickly sat up in a more servile 
attitude when we came in. He recognised me. As we were going out, I 
saw him say a few quick words to Fouquet. The latter gave me a snake- 
cold stare, then said: ‘I don’t think it’s of any importance/ ” 

“Was it you who were considered to be of no importance, my friend?” 
inquired Peyrac, who was casually plucking at his guitar. 

“It seemed to me . . .” 

“What a judicious opinion!” 

Andijos made as if to draw his sword, and the conversation was 
resumed on a bantering note. 

‘I simply must remember,’ thought Angelique. ‘It is there, in my head, 
buried deep down among my memories. And I know that it is very 
important. I must try and remember !* 

She cupped her cheeks in both hands, closed her eyes, conccntrated. 
The thing was far distant. It had occurred at the Chateau du Plessis: 
of that she was certain, but, beyond that, everything was shrouded in 
mist. 

The fire in the hearth warmed her. She picked up a hand-screen of 
painted silk and fanned herseif mechanically. Outside in the darkness a 
storm was raging, without lightning, but hurling packcts of hail which, 
now and then, drummed against the Windows. Unable to sleep, Angelique 
had sat down in front of the fire-place. Her back ached a little, and she 
was vexed with herseif for not recovering her strength more quickly. The 
midwife kept hinting that her weakness was the result of her stubbom 
insistence on feeding the child, but Angelique tumed a deaf ear; each time 
she pressed the baby against her breast and watched it suck, her joy in- 
creased. The sight entranced her. It touched her heart, filled her with a 
feeling of gravity. She already saw herseif as a solemn and indulgent 
matron, surrounded by toddling infants. Why did she so often recall her 
own childhood, just when the little Angelique seemed to be fading away 
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within her? . . . It wasnt a dim, inexplicablc uneasiness shc fdt. The 
question graduaUy grew more precise: ‘There is something I simply must 
rememberF 

Tonight she was waiting for her husband’s return: he had sent a Courier 
to announce his coming, but the storm was holding him up so that he 
would probably not arrive before the next day. This thought almost made 
her weep with disappointment. She was looking forward so impatiendy 
to his account of the reception for the King. It would have distracted her. 
The banquet and the ball, it was said, had been magnificent. What a pity 
she had not been able to attend, instead of staying here racking her brain to 
retrieve a wisp of her memories. 

“It was at Plessis. IntheroomofthePrincedeConde . . . whilelwas 
peeping through the window. I must try and visualise again everything 
from that moment onwards, point by point. . . 

A door slammed and there was the sound of voices in the hall of the litde 
chäteau. 

Angeliquc leaped to her feet and rushed out of the room. She recognised 
Joffrey’s voice. 

“Oh, dearest, you at last! I am so happy!” 

She raced down the stairs and he received her in his arms. 

Sitting at his feet on a cushion, she nestled against him. When the 
servants had left, she demanded impatiendy: 

“Now teil me about it!” 

“It went very well,“ said JofFrey de Peyrac, munching some grapes. 
“The town outdid itself. But, without boasting, I believe that the re¬ 
ception at the Palace of Gay Learning carried the day.“ 

“And the King? The King?“ 

“The King, why, he is a handsome young fellow who seems to enjoy 
the fuss that’s made of him. He has round cheeks, caressing brown eyes 
and a good deal of majesty. I believe he’s suffering from heartbreak: the 
litde Mancini has inflicted on him a wound of love that is not likely to heal 
very soon, but as he has a lofty idea of his kingly ofEce, he bows to reasons 
of State. I have seen the Queen Mother, who is beautiful, sad and a litde 
on her dignity. I also saw the Grande Demoiselle and Litde Monsieur 
bickering over questions of etiquette. What eise can I teil you? I saw 
many beautiful names and ugly faces! . . . As a matter of fact, nothing 
gave me as much pleasure as seeing litde Peguilin again, the Chevalier de 
Lauzun, you know, thenephew of the Duc de Gramont, whois Governor 
of the Beam. He used to be my litde page in Toulouse before he went up 
to Paris. I still can see his cat-face when I instructed Madame de V6rant to 
make a man of him.“ 
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“Joffrey!” 

“But he has fulfilled his promise and put into practice the teachings or 
our Courts of Love. I could see for myself that he was the rage among all 
those ladies. And his wit has eamed him the friendship of the King, who 
cannot do without his buifooneries.” 

“And the King? Teil me about the King! Did he express his satis- 
faction at the way you received him?” 

“He did, and very graciously. Andhe regretted your absence several 
times. Yes, the King was satisfied . . . too satisfied.” 

“How so, too satisfied? Why do you say that with a wry grin?” 

“Because the following was reported to me: when the King was 
mounting into his carriage, a courtier remarked to him that our fete could 
vie in splendour with those given by Fouquet. And His Majesty replied: 
*It could indeed, and I wonder whether it won’t soon be time to make 
these people disgorge a bit/ The good Queen cried out: ‘What a thing 
to say, my son, amidst all these rejoicings to please you !* To which the 
King rephed: ‘I am tired of seeing my subjects crush me with their display 
of wealth.’ ” 

“Well, really! What an envious boy!” exclaimed Angelique, indig- 
nandy. “I can hardly believe it. Are you sure he said that?” 

“My faithful Alphonso, who was holding the carriage-door, reported it 
to me himself.” 

“The King couldnt entertain such mean thoughts on his own. The 
courtiers must have biased his feelings and set him against us. Are 
you quite sure you did not show too much insolence towards some of 
them?” 

“I was all sugar and honcy, I assure you. I humoured them as much as I 
could. I even went so far as to leave a purse filled with gold in the room of 
every lord who was lodged at the palace. And I assure you none of those 
gendemen forgot to pocket it.” 

“You flatter them, but you despise them and they feel it,” said Angelique, 
thoughtfully shaking her head. 

She rose and went to sit on her husband’s knecs. Outside, the thunder- 
storm was still raging. 

“Whenever the name of that man Fouquet is mentioned, I shiver,” she 
murmured. “I see that poison-casket again which had becn out of my 
thoughts for years, and it comes back to haunt me.” 

“You are nervous, my sweet! Am I to have a wife who trembles at the 
slightest breeze?” 

“I must remember something,” moaned the young woman, closing her 
eyes. 
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She rubbed her cheeks against the warm, violet-scented hair, whose 
locks were curling from the damp. 

“If only you could help me remember . . . but that’s impossible, 
If only I could remember, I feel I would know where to look out for 
danger.” 

“There is no danger, my darling. Florimond’s birth has shaken you.” 

“I see the room . . continued Angelique with closed eyes. “The 
Prince de Conde has just jumped out of bed because someone’s knocked 
at the door . . . but I hadn’t heard the knocking. The Prince has 
wrapped himself in his dressing-gown and shouted: ‘I am with the 
Duchesse de Beaufort. . . .’ But, at the far end of the room, the valet has 
opened the door and introduced a hooded monk. . . . That monk was 
called Exili. . . 

She broke off and suddenly stared in front of her with an intensity that 
frightened the Comte. 

“Angelique!” he cried. 

“Now I remember,” she said in a toneless voice. “Jolfrcy, I remember. 
The valet of the Prince de Conde was . . . Clement Tonnet .” 

“You’re raving, darling,” he said with a laugh. “That man’s been 
in our Service for several years, and only now do you notice this re-* 
semblance.” 

“I only caught a glimpse of him in the darkness. But his pock-marked 
face, his obsequious manners . . . Yes,Joffrey, I am certain it was he. I 
understand now why, all the time he was in Toulouse, I could never look 
at him without a twinge of displeasure. Do you remember what you said 
one day, ‘The most dangerous spy is the one whom one does not suspect , 1 
and you began to sense that he was roaming around the house? That 
unknown spy was he.” 

“You are becoming inordinately romantic for a woman who’s interested 
in Science.” 

He caressed her forehead. 

“Aren’t you a litde feverish?” 

She shookherhead. 

“Don t make fun of me. I am tortured by the idea that this man has 
been watching me for years. On whose Orders was he acting? Monsieur 
de Conde s? Fouquet’s?” 

“You never spoke of this affair to anyone?” 

“To you . . . once, and he overheard us.” 

“All this is bygone history. Calm yourself, my treasure, I am surc* 
you re fretting needlessly.” 
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Howevcr, several months later, when she was weaning Florimond, her 
husband said to her casually one moming: 

“I wouldnt like to force you to, but it would please me to know that 
you were taking one of these with your breakfast each moming.” 

He opened his hand and she saw a small white pill gleaming in it. 

“What is it?” 

“Poison . . . an infinitesimal dose.” 

Angelique looked at him. 

“What are you afraid of, Joffrey ?” 

“Of nothing. But it’s a practice I’ve always found useful. The body 
gradually becomes accustomed to it.” 

“Do you think someone may try to poison me?” 

“I don’t think anything, my love. . . . It’s simply that I don’t believe 
in the powers of the unicom's hom.” 

In the following month of May the Comtc de Peyrac and his wife 
were invited to the royal wedding, which was to take place in Saint- 
Jean-de-Luz, on the banks of the river Bidassoa. King Philip IV of 
Spain would personally give away his daughter, the Infanta Maria- 
Theresa, to the young King Louis XIV. The peace was signed—or 
practically so. The French nobility crowded the roads en route to the 
little Basque town. 

Joffrey and Angelique left Toulouse early one morning before it grew 
hot. Florimond also made the joumey, together with his nurse, his cradle- 
rocker and a little blackamoor whose duty it was to make him laugh. He 
was now a healthy though not a fat baby, with the black eyes and locks of 
a delightful little Spanish saint. 

The indispensable Margot watched over her mistress’s wardrobe in one 
of the carts. Kouassi-Ba, for whom three liveries had been made, each 
more dazzling than the one before, looked like a grand vizier on a horse as 
black as his skin. There was also Alphonso, the Archbishop’s ever- 
faithful spy, four musicians, to one of whom, little Giovanni, the fiddler, 
Angelique had taken a special fancy, and a certain Francois Binet, barber 
and wigmaker, without whom Joffrey de Peyrac never travelled. Valets, 
maids and lackeys completed the entourage, which was preceded by the 
suites of Bemard d’Andijos and Cerbalaud. 

Absorbed in the excitement and details of their departure, Angelique 
hardly noticed that they were leaving the environs of Toulouse. As the 
carriage was passing over the bridge on the Garonne, she uttered a little 
cry and pressed her nose against the window-pane. 

“What's wrong, my dear?” asked Joffrey de Peyrac. 
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“I want to scc Toulouse once more,” answered Ängflique. 

She gazed at the rosy dty spread on the banks of the river, with the tall 
arrows of its spires and the stiffness of its towers. 

A sudden anguish gripped her heart. 

“Oh, Toulouse!” she murmured. “Oh, the Palace of Gay Leaming!”’ 
She had a premonition that she would never see them again. 
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PART THREE 


The Corridors of 
the Louvre 




CHAPTER 24 


“Enough ! Iam bowed down with grief, and yet I must also suffer 
stupid peoplc around mc. If I werent conscious of my rank, nothing 
would stop mc from jumping off this balcony to put an end to this 
existence!” 

These bitter words, uttercd in a picrcing voice, brought Angelique 
running to the window of her own room. She saw a big woman in night 
attire, her face buried in a handkerchief, leaning from a ncighbouring 
balcony. A lady approached as the sobbing continued, whcrcupon the 
woman started flailing her arms likc a windmill. 

“Idiot! Idiot! Leaveme,Iteilyou! ThankstoyourstupidityTUnever 
be ready. Not that it matters, anyway. I am in mouming and need but 
shroud mysclf in my grief. Who cares if my head looks likc a scarecrow!” 

She ruffled her abundant hair and showed a face speckled with tears. 
She was a woman in her thirtics with fine, aristocratic, but somewhat 
sagging, features. 

“If Madame de Valbin is ill, who will dress my hair?” she cried 
dramatically. “You all have elumsier paws, the lot of you, than a bear at 
the fair of Saint-Germain!” 

“Madame . . .” broke in Angelique. 

The two balconies were at arm* s length in this narrow Street of Saint- 
Jcan-de-Luz, with its courtier-crammed hotels. Everyone knew what 
was going on at his neighbour’s. Though dawn was just breaking, a pale, 
rosy dawn, the town was already buzzing like a bee-hive. 

“Madame,” Angelique repeated, “can I be of any help? I hear you’re in 
trouble over your hair. I have a wigmaker who is clever with his irons 
andpowders. He is at your disposal.” 

The lady dabbed her long red nose and uttered a deep sigh. 

“You are very kind, my dear. I accept your proposal. I can’t get any- 
thing out of my servants this moming. The Spaniards’ arrival puts them 
in as much of a frenzy as if they were on a battlefield in Flanders. And yet, 
I ask you, who’s the King of Spain?” 

“He’s the King of Spain,” answered Angelique, laughing. 

“Pah! His family, after all, does not approach ours in lineage. They’re 
wading in gold, that's a fact, but they are tumip-eaters and more boring 
than crows.” 
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“Oh, Madame, don't deflate my enthusiasm. I am so delighted at the 
prospect of meeting all these princes. They say that King Philip IV and 
the Infanta, his daughter, will reach the Spanish shore today.” 

“That’s possible. I, at any rate, shall not be able to greet them, for 1*11 
never finish dressing at tliis rate.“ 

“Have patience, Madame. Give me time to dress myself and TU bring 
you my wigmaker.” 

Angelique hurried back into her room, which was in a most appalling 
state of disorder. Margot and the maids were putting the finishing touches 
to their mistress’s sumptuous dress. The trunks were wide open, so were 
the jewel-boxes, and Florimond, bare-bottomed and on all fours, was 
crawUng blissfully among these splendours. 

‘Joffrey must teil me what jeweis I should wear with this gold cloth 
dress/ thought Angelique, removing her dressing-gown and slipping into 
a simple dress and a cloak. 

She found Master Francis Binet on the ground floor of their lodgings, 
where he had spent the night curling the hair of the ladies of Toulouse, 
Angelique’s friends, and even of the maids, who wanted to look their best. 
He picked up his copper basin in case there were gentlemen to be shaved, 
and, his case filled to overflowing with combs, irons, ointments and false 
switches, and accompanied by a boy who carried his small stove, followed 
Angelique into the neighbouring house. 

This dwelling was even more crowded than the one in which the Comtc 
de Peyrac had been put up by an old aunt. Angelique noticed the beautiful 
livery of the servants and surmised that the tcarful lady must be a person of 
high rank. To be on the safe sidc, she dropped a deep curtsy when she 
found herseif in front of her. 

“You are charming,” said the lady with a doleful face, while the wig¬ 
maker was arranging his instruments on a stool. “If it weren’t for you, fd 
have ruined my face with tears.” 

“This isn’t a day for weeping,” protested Angelique. 

“What can I do, my dear? I don’t feel up to all this rejoicing.” 

Her lower lip drooped in a sad pout. 

“Did you not notice my black dress? I have just lost my father.” 

“Oh! Iamsosorry. . . .” 

“We detested each other and quarrelled so much that this very thouglit 
doubles my grief. But how annoying to be in mouming just during the 
celebrations! Knowing my father’s spiteful character, I suspect him . . 

She broke off to bury her face in a cardboard cone which Binet was 
holding out to her while he sprinkled his client’s hair copiously with a 
scented powder. Angelique sneezed. 
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. . I suspect him of having done it on purpose,” concluded the lady 
as she emerged. 

“Having donc it on purpose? Done what, Madame?” 

“Why, died, of course. But never mind. I forgive and forget. I am 
always a gencrous soul, whatever they may say. And my father had a 
Christian death—that is a great comfort to me. But what vexes me is that 
they should have taken his body to Saint-Denis with only a few guards. 
and almoners, no pomp, no expenses. . . . Don’t you think it’s intoler¬ 
able?” 

“I certainly do,” agreed Angelique, who was beginning to fear she 
might make a blunder. This lord who was buried at Saint-Denis must 
have belonged to the royal family. Unless she had misunderstood . . . 

“If fd been there, things would have been handled differendy, beheve 
me,” the lady went on, with a proud jerk of her chin. “I like pomp and 
keeping one’s rank.” 

She feil silent and examined herseif in the mirror which Francois Binet. 
offered her, knccling, and her face lit up. 

“Why, this is vcry good,” she cried. “What a becoming and flattering 
coiffure. Your wigmaker is an artist, my dear. I am quite aware that I 
have difficult hair.” 

“Your Highness has fine but supple and abundant hair,” said the wig¬ 
maker with a lcarned air. “It’s with hair of this quality that one can com- 
pose the most beautiful hair-styles.” 

“Really! You flatter me. I shall give you a hundred crowns. Ladies! 

. . . Ladies! This mansimply must frizz thelittle ones.” 

From the adjoining room, whcre ladies-of-honour and chambermaids 
were chattering, the ‘little ones*, two adolescent girls of an awkward age, 
appeared. 

“These are your daughters, I presume?” inquired Angelique. 

“No, they are my younger sisters. They are insufferable. Look at the 
little one: the only good thing about her is her complexion, and she 
managed to gct herseif bitten by those flies they call gnats, and now she’s 
all swollen. And on top of it she cries.” 

“No doubt she is sad too about her father’s death?” 

“Not at all. But she’s been told too often that she would marry the 
King; they called her nothing but ‘the little Queen*. Now she is vexed 
that he is marrying another.” 

While the wigmaker was busying himself with the girls, there was 
a stir on the narrow staircase, and a young nobleman appeared on the 
doorstep. He was very small, with a doll-like face that emerged from 
a frothy lace rüffle. There were several lace frills, too, at his cuffs and. 
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knees. Despite the early moming hour he was very carefully dressed. 

“Cousin,” he said in a mannered voice, ‘Tve been told that you have a 
wigmaker who’s doing absolute wondcrs.” 

“Ah, Philippe! You*re more wily than a pretty woman in picking up 
rumours of this sort. Teil me at least that I look beautiful.” 

The young gentlemanpursed his lips, which were very red and full, and 
scrutinised the hair-style with half-closed eyes. 

“I must admit that this artist has made the most of your face, more than 
one could hope for,” he said with insolencc tempered by a coquettish 
smile. 

He went back into the ante-room and leaned over the balustradc. 

“De Guiche, my dearest, do come, it’s the right place.” 

Angelique recogniscd the gentleman who came in—a handsome, very 
dark and well-built lad—the Comtc de Guiche, elder son of the Duc de 
Gramont, Governor of the Bearn. The man callcd Philippe scized the 
Comte de Guiche by the arm and bent tenderly over his shoulder. 

“Oh, how happy I am! We shall certainly have the most elegant hair- 
styles at Court. Peguilin and the Marquis de Humieres will blcnch with 
jealousy. I saw them tearing aftcr their barber, whom Vardes had snatchcd 
from them by means of a well-filled purse. These glorious captains of the 
becs-de-corbin household guard will be reduced to appearing before the 
King with chins as bristly as chestnut-husks.” 

He broke into somewhat shrill laughter, passed his hand over his 
freshly-shaved chin, then with a graceful gesture also caressed the Comte 
de Guiche’s check. He leaned against the young man with much abandon, 
and raised lovclorn eyes towards him. The Comte de Guiche, with a 
fatuous smile, received this homage without embarrassment. Angelique 
had never seen two men indulge in such behaviour and it made her fccl ill 
at ease. It did not seem to the liking of the mistress of the place, either, for 
she suddenlycried: 

“Ah! Philippe, don t come and parade your fawning ways here. Or 
eise your mother will again accuse me of encouraging your perverse 
instincts. Ever since the ball at Lyons where you, I and Mademoiselle de 
Villeroy dressed up as peasant-women of the Bresse, she’s been reproach- 
ing me on your account. And dont teil me that little Peguilin is in trouble 
or f 11 send a man to bring him here. Let’s see if I can’t get a glimpse of 
him. He is the most remarkable fellow I know, and I adore him.” 

In her noisy and impulsive manner, she rushed out on the balcony 
again, then recoiled with a hand over her vast bosom. 

“Oh, my God, here he is!” 

“Peguilin?” inquired the little nobleman. 
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“No, the gendcman from Toulouse who frightens me so.” 

Angelique too went out on the balcony and sawherhusband, the Comte 
Joffrey de Peyrac, coming down the Street followed by Kouassi-Ba. 

“Why, it’s the Great Lame Man of Languedoc!” exclaimed the young 
lord, who had joined them. “Why are you afraid of him, Cousin? He 
has the most gentle eyes, a caressing hand and a brilliant mind.” 

“You talk like a woman,” said the lady with disgust. “It seems that all 
the women are crazy about him.” 

“Except you.” 

“I never stray into sentimentality. I only know what I sec. Don’t you 
think this sombre, hobbling man with his hell-blade Moor has something 
terrifying about him?” 

The Comte de Guiche was throwing agonised glances at Angelique and 
twice was about to open his mouth. She motioned to him to keep silent. 
This conversation ainused her greatly. 

“That’s just it: you don’t know how to look at a man with a woman’s 
eyes,” said young Philippe. “You remember that this nobleman refused 
to bend his knee before Monsieur d’Orleans, and that’s enough to put your 
back up.” 

“It’s true that he did, at the time, show rare insolence. . . .” 

At this moment Joffrey raised his eyes towards the balcony. He 
stopped, then doffing his plumed hat, bowcd very deeply several times. 

“You see how unfair public rumour is,” said the young lord. “This 
man is said to be full of arrogance and yet . . . could one possibly salute 
more gracefully? What do you think, my dcar boy?” 

“The Comte de Peyrac de Morens is certainly well known for his 
courtesy,” the Comte de Guiche hastened to reply, “and remember the 
marvellous reception we had in Toulouse.” 

“Yes, it’s still rankling in the King’s memory. This doesn’t prevent His 
Majesty bcing most impatient to know if the lame man’s wife is really as 
beautiful as they say. It seems to him inconceivable that such a man can 
be loved. . . .” 

Angelique withdrew on tiptoe and, taking Francois Binet aside, lightly 
pinchedhisear. 

“Your master is back and will be asking for you. Don’t let your head 
be turncd by the crowns you get from all these pcople, or I’ll have you 
soundly thrashed.” 

“Don’t worry, Madame. I shall fmish attending to this young lady and 
then I’ll slip away.” 

She went downstairs and retumed to her own house. She was thinking 
that she liked this Binet, not only for his good taste and skill, but also for 
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his shrewd cunning, his underling’s philosophy. He used to say that he 
addresses everyone of the nobility as a ‘highness* to be sure ofnot offend¬ 
ing anybody. 

In her room, which was in even worse disarray than before, Angelique 
found her husband with a napkin ticd around his neck, waiting for the 
barber. 

“Well, little lady,” he cried, “you’re losing no time. I leavc you, fast 
asleep, to gather news and leam the order of the ceremonies, and an hour 
later I find you leaning over a balcony elbow-to-elbow with the Duchesse 
de Montpensier and Monsieur, the King’s brother.” 

“The Duchesse de Montpensier! The Grande Mademoiselle!” ex- 
claimed Angelique. “By all the Saints! I should have guessed it when 
she talked of her father being buried at Saint-Dcnis.” 

As she undressed, Angelique related how, quitc by chance, she had 
made the acquaintance of the famous lady rcbel, the old maid of the 
kingdom, who now, after the death of her father, Gaston d’Orleans, was 
the richest heircss in France. 

“So her young half-sisters, the Mesdemoiselles de Valois and d'Alen^on 
are those who will carry the Quecn’s train at the wedding. Binct has 
dressed their hair too.” 

The barber appeared, out of breath, and started lathering his master’s 
chin. Angelique was in her chemise, but propriety hardly mattered at this 
stage. What mattered was to make haste to join the King, who had asked 
that all the nobles of his Court come amd greet him that very morning. 
Afterwards, with all the excitemcnt of the meeting with the Spaniards, 
there would be no more time for presentations. 

Margot, with her mouth full of pins, handed Angelique a petticoat of 
gold cloth, then a sccond one of gold lace as fine as filigrce, with a pattern 
outlined in precious stones. 

“And you say that effeminate young man is the King’s brother?” 
inquired Angelique. “He behaved strangely with the Comte de Guiche; 
one might positively think he was in love with him. Oh,Joffrey! doyou 
really think that . . . thatthey . . .” 

“That’s what is called the Italian fashion of love,” said the Comte, 
laughing. “Our neighbours beyond the Alps are people of such refine- 
ment that they are not content with the simple pleasures of nature. We 
owe to them the birth of letters and the arts, to be sure, as well as a rascally 
Minister whose clevemcss has at times been useful to France, but we are 
also indebted to them for the introduction of those peculiar ways. It’s a 
pity the King’s own brother should have taken to them.” 

Angelique frowned. 
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“The Prince said that you had a caressing hand. I’d like to know how he 
found out.” 

“My word, the Petit Monsieur is so fond of rubbing up against men, he 
may have asked me to help him straighten his cuffs. He never loses an 
opportunity to get himself petted.” 

“He spoke of you in terms that almost roused my jealousy.” 

“Oh, my darling, if you Start to get ruffled, you'll soon be submerged in 
intrigues. The Court is one immense, sticky spider's web. You’ll get 
caught up in it if you don t look at things from a high point of vantage.” 

Francis Binet, who was as talkative as all men of his profession, spoke 

U P; 

“I’vc been told that Cardinal Mazarin encouraged the Petit Monsieur’s 
taste so as to avoid any clash betwcen him and his brother. He ordered 
him to be dressed as a girl and had his little friends put on the same 
disguise. As the King’s brother, there is a constant fear that he might Start 
plotting, like the late Monsieur Gaston d’Orleans, who was so insuffer- 
able.” 

“You judge your Princes rather harshly, barber,” said Joffrey de 
Peyrac. 

“The only thing I own, your lordship, is my tongue and the right to 
wag it.” 

“Liar! I made you richer than the King’s wigmaker.” 

“That is true, your lordship, but I am not boasting of it. It’s imprudent 
to arouse envy.” 

Joffrey de Peyrac dipped his facc into a bowl of rose water to cool it 
from the razor’s smart. His scar-seamcd face always turned shaving into a 
long and delicate Operation, to which Binet’s remarkable hghtness of 
touch was essential. He slipped off his dressing-gown and started to dress 
with the help of his valet and Alphonso. 

Angelique, meanwhile, had put on her cloth of gold bodice and stood 
motionless while Margucrite fastened the front, a genuine work of art of 
filigrec gold interlaced with silks. A gold lacc put a sparkling froth around 
her bare shoulders, giving her flesh a pale shimmer, a porcelain translucency. 
With the soft pink glow of her cheeks, her blackened eyebrows and lashes, 
her wavy hair that reflected the same glints as her dress, the starding 
transparency of her eyes, she saw herseif in the mirror like a stränge idol 
made entirely of precious stuffs: gold, marble, emerald. 

Margot suddenly gave a cry and rushed towards Florimond, who was 
about to put a six-carat diamond in his mouth. . . . 

“Joffrey, what jeweis should I wear? Pearls seem to me too demure, 
diamonds too hard.” 
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“Emeralds,” he said, “in harmony with your eyes; all this gold is 
insolent, it is rather heavy. Your eyes lighten it, make it come alive. You 
need ear-rings and the gold-and-emerald choker. You can slip in a few 
diamonds with your rings.” 

Bending over her jewel-box, Angelique concentrated on the choice of 
trinkets. She was not yet blase, and this profusion still enchanted her. 
When she tumed round, the Comte de Peyrac was fastening his sword to 
a diamond-studded beit. 

She gave him a long look and an unfamiliar shiver ran through her. 

“I believe the Grande Demoiselle wasn’t altogether wrong when she 
said there was something terrifying about you.” 

“It would be vain for me to try and hide my deformities,” said the 
Comte. “If I tried to dress like a fop, I’d be ridiculous and pitiful. So I 
attune my costume to my face.” 

She looked at his face. It belonged to her. She had caressed it, she knew 
its slightest furrows. She smiled and murmured: “My love!” 

The Comte was clothed entirely in black and silver. His cloak of black 
watered silk was veiled with silver lace fastened with diamond studs. 
Undemeath the cloak could be seen a silver brocade doublet trimmed 
with black lace of a very intricate needle-point. The same lace feil in three 
frills from his knees below the dark velvet petticoat-breeches. The 
shoes had diamond buckles. The cravat, which did not take the form 
of a band but of a large bow, was also embroidered with very small 
diamonds. His fingers wore a multitude of diamonds and one very large 
ruby. 

The Comte put on a hat with white plumes and asked if Kouassi-Ba had 
taken care of the presents that they would offer the King for his fiancec. 
The negro was outside, in front of the door, an object of admiration for 
all the sightseers, with his cherry-red velvet doublet, his ample Turkish- 
style pantaloons and his turban, both of white satin. People pointed to his 
curved sabre. He was carrying, on a cushion, a very beautiful red morocco 
case with gold studs. 

Two sedan-chairs were waiting for the Comte and Angelique. 

They quickly reached the mansion where the King, his mother and the 
Cardinal were staying. Like all the residences in Saint-Jean-de-Luz, it was 
a house in Spanish style, garlanded with balustrades and twisted gilt-wood 
banisters. The courtiers overflowed into the square, where the plumes on 
their hats fluttered in the wind, which carried with itthe salty tang of the 
sea. 

Angelique feit her heart beating fast as she crossed the threshold. 
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‘I am going to sec the King/ she thought, ‘the Queen Mother, the 
Cardinal!’ 

How dose to her this young King had always been—assailed by hostile 
Paris crowds, fleeing through a France ravaged by civil war, driven from 
town to town, from chäteau to chäteau, at the mercy of the princely 
factions, betrayed, deserted, and eventually victorious. Now he was 
harvesting the fruit of his struggles. And even more than the King, the 
woman whom Angelique perceived at the far end of the room—her black 
veils, her mat Spanish complexion, her distant yet affable air, her perfect 
little hands lying on her dark dress—the Queen Mother was rehshing this 
hour oftriumph. 

Angelique and her husband moved across the chamber with its shiny 
parquet floor. Two little blackamoors held up Angelique’s court mantle, 
which was of curled and chiselled gold cloth in contrast to the gleaming 
gold lame of her skirt and bodice. The giant Kouassi-Ba followed them. 
It was hard to sec, and it was very warm because of the heavy tapestries 
and the throng. 

The First Gentleman of the King’s Household announced: 

“Comte de Peyrac de Morens d’Irristru.” 

Angelique curtsied deeply. Her heart was in her throat. Before her 
loomed a black mass and a red mass: the Queen Mother and the Cardinal. 

She thought: 

‘Joffrey ought to bow more deeply. He bowed so beautifully to 
the Grande Mademoiselle. But in front of the mightiest he affects 
merely to move his foot a little. . . . Binet is right . . . Binet is 
right. . . .’ 

It was silly to be thinking of Binet and to keep telling herseif that he was 
right. What made her do it? 

A voice was saying: 

“Wearepleasedtoseeyouagain, Monsieur, and tocompliment . . . to 
admire the Comtesse, of whom we had already such favourable reports. 
But, contrary to the rule, we find that for once the fame falls short of the 
reality.” 

Angelique raised her eyes. They met a brown, bright pair of eyes that 
rested on her very attentively: the King’s eyes. 

Richly dressed, and of medium height, he held himself so erect that he 
looked more imposing than any of his courtiers. Angelique found his skin 
rather pitted from smallpox and his nose too long, but his mouth was 
strong and sensuous under the lightly-traced brown line of his moustache. 
His abundant, chestnut-coloured hair feil in cascading curls that owed 
nothing to the artifice of a wig. Louis had fine legs and graceful hands. 
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Under thc laces and ribbons, one sensed a supple, vigorous body, used to 
hunting and horsemanship. 

‘Nounou would say: “He is a handsome male.” They are wise to 
marry him off/ thought Angelique. 

She again upbraided herseif for having such vulgär thoughts at such a 
solemn moment of her life. 

The Queen Mother asked to see the inside of the case which Kouassi-Ba 
had just presented, kneeling, his forehead touching the ground, in the 
attitude of one of the Three Wise Men. There were exclamations of 
delight at the sight of the little travelling-case of trifles, with its boxes and 
combs, scissors, crochet-hooks, seals, all in massive gold and island 
tortoise-shell. But the portable shrine particularly delighted the devout 
ladies who composed the retinue of the Queen Mother. The lattcr smiled 
and crossed herseif. The crucifix and the two statuettes of Spanish saints, 
as well as the night-light and ccnser, were of gold and silver-gilt. Joffrcy 
de Peyrac had commissioned an Italian artist to paint a gilt-wood triptych 
representing the scenes of the Passion. These miniatures were beautiful 
and their colours exquisitely fresh. Anne of Austria declared that the 
Infanta, who was reputed to be very pious, was sure to be delighted with 
this present. 

She turned towards the Cardinal to show him the paintings, but he was 
lingcring over the dainty instruments in the case, which he was gently 
turning between his fingers. 

“It is said that gold flows from the hollow of your hands, Monsieur de 
Peyrac, as a spring of water flows from a rock.” 

“The image is corrcct, Your Emincncc,” the Comte answered sofdy, 
“as a spring from a rock indeed . . . but a rock that had first been mined 
by dint of quantities of fuse and powder, dug out to unbelievable depths, 
a rock blown to bits, crushed and ground down. Then indeed, by labour, 
sweat and effort, gold may well gush forth, and even in abundance.” 

“This is a very fine parable about toil that bears fruit. Wc are not 
accustomed to hearing peoplc of your rank talk in this way, but I confess 
it does not displease me.” 

Mazarin was still smiling; he raised to his face a small mirror from the 
dressing-case and cast a quick glance at it. Despite the paints and powder 
with which he tried to conceal his yellow complexion, a moisture of 
exhaustion glistened on his temples and dampened his curls under the red 
cardinal’s cap. For long months he had been wom down by illness; he at 
least had not lied when he had given his failing health as a pretext for not 
being the first to appear before Don Luis de Haro, the Spanish ^Minister. 
Angelique caught a glance from the Queen Mother towards the Cardinal, 
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the glance of an anxious, worrying woman. She was probably dying to 
say: ‘Dont talkso much, youre tiring yourself. It’stimeforyourherb- 
tea.’ 

Was it true that she had loved her Italian, this Queen who had for so 
long been spurned by her too chaste husband? . . . Everybody said so» 
but nobody was sure. The hidden stairs of the Louvre kept their secret 
well. Only one human being, perhaps, knew, and that was this fiercely 
protected son, the King. In the letters which the Cardinal and the 
Queen exchangcd, did they not call him the Confidant? Confidant of 
what? . . . 

“I should like to discuss your work with you some time,” said the 
Cardinal. 

The young King added with spirit: 

“So should I. What I have heard arouses my curiosity.” 

“I am at the disposal of Your Majesty and Your Eminence.” 

The audience was over. 

Angelique and her husband went to greet Monseigneur de Frontenac» 
whom they noticed in the Cardinal’s immediate entourage. Then they 
made die round of the great personages and their relatives. Angelique’s 
back ached from all the curtsies, but she was in such a state of excitement 
and pleasure that she was not aware of her fatigue. The compliments 
addressed to her convinced her that she was admired. It was certain that 
she andjoffrey formed a couple that attracted a good deal of attention. 

Wliile her husband was conversing with the Marechal de Gramont, a 
young man of short build but pleasant features planted himself before 
Angelique. 

“Do you recognise me, Goddess just descended from the Suns chariot?” 

“Why, of course!” she cricd, delighted. “You are Peguilin.” 

Then she apologised: 

‘Tm being very familiär, Monsieur de Lauzun, but I can’t help it: I hear 
everyone speak of Peguilin. Peguilin here, Peguilin there! Everyone 
has so much affeetdon for you that, without having seen you again, I feil 
in with all the rest.” 

“You are adorable, and you delight not only my eyes, but my heart. 
Do you know that you are the most extraordinary woman in this gather- 
ing? I know of ladies who are about to break their fans to pieces and tear 
their handkerchiefs with jealousy over your dress. How will you look on 
the day of the wedding, if you appear like this today ?” 

“Oh! on that day fll keep in the background before the pageantry of 
the processions. But today it was my first presentaüon to the King. I am 
still so thrillcd.” 
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“Did you find him gracious?” 

“How can one fail to find the King gracious?” said Angelique, laughing. 

“I sec that you are already well primed on what to say and what not to 
say at Court. I myself, goodness knows by what miracle, am still at 
Court. I have even been appointed captain of the Company that is called 
‘the gentlemen of the becs-de-corbin” 

“I admire your uniform.” 

“It is not unbecoming. . . . Yes, indced, the King is a charming friend, 
but look out! You must not scratch him too hard when you play with 
him.” 

He bent over her car. 

‘‘Do you know I was almost sent to the Bastille?” 

‘‘What did you do?” 

‘‘I no longer remember. I bclievc I hugged the little Marie Mancini a 
bit too closely, and the King was madly in love with her. A lettre de cachet , 
the King’s private warrant of arrest, was ready; I was warned in time. I 
threw myself in tears at the King’s feet and made him laugh so much that 
he pardoned me. So instead of sending me to the dark prison, he made 
me a captain. You see, he is a charming friend . . . when he is not your 
enemy.” 

‘‘Why do you teil me this?” Angelique asked. 

Peguüin de Lauzun gazed at her disarmingly with his bright eyes. 

‘‘For no reason at all, my dcar.” 

He took her arm familiarly and pullcd her along. 

‘‘Come, I want to introduce you to somc friends who are dying to meet 
>» 

you. 

The friends turned out to be young members of the King’s suite. She 
was delighted to find herseif thus on an equal footing with the foremost 
persons of the Court. Saint-Thierry, Brienne, Cavois, Ondedei, the 
Marquis d’Humieres, Louvigny, the Duc de Gramont’s second son, all 
seemed very gay and gallant and were dressed magnificently. She also 
saw de Guiche, to whom the King’s brother was still clinging. The latter 
cast her a hostile glance. 

“Oh! I recognise her,” he said. 

And he turned his back. 

“Don’t take offence at his manners, my dear,” whispered Peguilin. 
“The Petit Monsieur sees all women as rivals for de Guiche, and de Guiche 
made the mistake of giving you a friendly glance.” 

“You know, he no longer wishes to be called the Petit Monsieur,” 
remarked the Marquis d’Humieres. “Since his uncle, Gaston d'Orleans, 
died, one has to address him as just ‘Monsieur’.” 
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There was a commotion in the crowd, followed by a josding, and 
several cagcr hands reached out to steady Angelique. 

“Be careful, gentlemen,” cried Lauzun, raising a schoolmasterly finger,. 
“remember a famous sword in Languedoc!” 

But the crush was such that Angelique, laughing and a little confused, 
could not avoid being pressed against some precious, beribboned doublets 
that smelled pleasantly of iris powder and amber. The King’s officers 
were making room for a procession of lackeys carrying silver platters and 
pots. Word went round that Their Majesties and the Cardinal had just 
retired for a few moments to have a bit to eat and to rest after the ceaseless 
presentations. 

Lauzun and his friends departed to retum to their duties. Angelique 
looked about for her friends from Toulouse. At first she had been appre- 
hensive of running into the fiery Carmencita, but she had just learned that 
Monsieur de Merecourt, having drunk his bitter cup to the dregs, had 
suddenly dccided, in an upsurge of dignity, to send his wife to a convent. 
He was being repaid for this ill-considered move with a smarting disgrace* 

Angelique began to wend her way through the various groups. The 
smell of roasts, added to that of perfumes, was giving her a headache. The 
heat was stifling. She had a good appetite. She told herseif that the 
morning must be far advanced and that, if she did not find her husband 
within the next few moments, she would retum to their house alone and 
have some ham and wine. 

The people from her province must have foregathered at one of their 
own lodgings for a meal. She saw around her nothing but unknown 
faces. Those accentless voices produced an odd impression on her. Had 
she herseif, during these years spent in Languedoc, perhaps caught that 
quick-fire, singsong way of speech? The thought was a little humiliating. 

Eventually she found herseif in a recess under the stairs and sat down on 
a bench to catch her breath and fan herseif. It was definitely no easy 
matter to find one’s way out of these Spanish houses with their hidden 
corridors and falsc doors. 

A few steps away, the tapcstry-covered wall revealed a narrow open- 
ing. Angelique glanced through it and saw the royal family gathered 
around a table in the Company of the Cardinal, the two Archbishops 
of Bayonne and Toulouse, the Marechal de Gramont and Monsieur de 
Lionne. The officers serving the Princes were coming and going through 
anothcr door. 

The King shook his hair back several times and fanned himself with his 
napkin. 

“The heat in this part of the country spoils the most festive occasions.”’ 
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“It's pleasanter on the Pheasant Island. There the breczc blows in from 
the sea,“ said Monsieur de Lionne. 

“I won’thavemuchopportunity to enjoy it, sinceI wont beallowed, 
by Spanish etiquette, to see my fiancee before the wedding day.” 

“But youll be going to the Pheasant Island to meet your uncle, the 
King of Spain, who will become your father-in-law,“ the Queen told 
him. “And then the peace will bc signed.“ 

She turned towards Madame de Motteville, her lady-in-waiting. 

“It all moves me very much. I was very fond of my brother and often 
corresponded with him. But imagine, I was twclve years old whcn I lcft 
him on this very shore, and I have ncver seen him since.“ 

There were exclamations of sympathy. Nobody scemed to remcmber 
that this same brother, Philip IV, had becn France’s greatest enemy, and 
that his correspondence with Anne of Austria had caused Cardinal 
Richelieu to suspect her of conspiracy and treason. Those events were 
now far away. Hope in the new alliance was as strong as it had been fifty 
years ago, when on this same river Bidassoa the two countrics had ex- 
changed little round-cheeked Princesses, wedged into their stiff, fluted 
ruffs: Anne of Austria, to inarry the young Louis XIII, and Elizabeth of 
France the little Philip IV. The Infanta Maria-Theresa, who was expccted 
today, was the daughter of Elizabeth. 

With passionate curiosity Angclique watched the great ones of the 
world in their privacy. The King was cating heartily, but with dignity; 
he drank little and several times asked for water to be mixed in his 
wine. 

“Upon my Word,“ he cried suddcnly, “the most extraordinary sight 
this moming was, beyond doubt, that odd black and gold couple from 
Toulouse. What a woman, my friends! A marvel! I’d been told so but 
couldn’t belicve it. And she seems sincercly in love with him. In fact, that 
Lame One bewilders me.“ 

“He bewilders all those who meet him,“ said the Archbishop of 
Toulouse acidly. “I, who have known him for several years, have given 
up trying to understand him. There is something diabolical bcncath it 
aD.” 

‘There he goes, drivelling nonsense again,’ thought Angelique sadly. 

Her heart had throbbed pleasantly at the King’s words, but the Arch- 
bishopYremark aroused her worries again. The prelate was unrelenting. 

One of the gentlemen of the monarch's suite said with a little laugh: 

“To be in love with ones husband! It really is ludicrous. This young 
person would do well to spend a little time at Court. She’d soon lose her 
silly prejudices.“ 
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“You scem to believe, sir, that the Court is a place where adultery is the 
only law,” stemly protcstcd Anne of Austria. “As though it were not 
good and natural for husband and wife to love each other. There is 
nothing ludicrous about it.” 

“But it is so rare,” sighed Madame de Motteville. 

“That’s because it is rare for a couple to marry for love,” said the King 
in a resigned tone of voice. 

There was a moment’s constrained silence. The Queen Mother ex- 
changed an anxious glance with the Cardinal. Monseigneur de Frontenac 
raised his hand with unction. 

“Sire, do nqt distress yoursclf. Ifthe ways ofProvidence are unfathom- 
able, the ways of the little god Eros are no less so. And since you mention 
an cxample that seeins to have touched you, I can assure you that that 
gcntleman and his wife had ncver met before their wedding, which was 
solemnised by me in the cathedral of Toulouse. And yet, after a Union of 
several years crowned by the birth of a son, the love they bear each other 
strikes even the most unobscrvant eye.” 

Anne of Austria looked grateful, and Monseigneur puffed himself up. 

‘Is he a hypocrite or sincere?* wondcrcd Angelique. 

The Cardmal’s rather lisping voice spoke: 

“I had the imprcssion of watching a spectacle this moming. That man 
is ugly, cripplcd, disfigured, and yet when he appeared at the side of his 
gorgeous wife, followed by that huge Moor in white satin, I thought: 
‘How bcautiful they are!’ ” 

“It’s a change from all those boring faces,” said the King. “Is it true he 
has a magnificcnt voice?” 

“That’s what they say.” 

The gcntleman who had alrcady spoken gave a little sneer. 

“It rcally is a most touching story, almost a fairy tale. You only hear of 
the likes of them down in the south.” 

“Oh! you’re insuffcrable to make light of everything,” protested the 
Queen Mother again. “Your cynicism displeases me, sir.” 

The courtier bowed his hcad and, as the conversation was resumed, he 
prctcnded to take an interest in a dog which was worrying a bone in the 
recess of the door. Seeing him look towards her hiding-place, Angelique 
quickly got up and moved away. She took a few steps through the ante- 
room, but her heavy cloak got caught on the drawer-handles of a pier- 
table. While she was bending down to disengage herseif, the young man 
kicked the dog aside, came out and closed behindhim thelittle door hidden 
by the tapestry. Having aroused the Queen Mother’s displeasure, he 
deemed it wise to make a discreet exit. 
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He advanced nonchalantly, passed close to Angelique, then tumed 
round to examine her. 

“Oh! Whyjit’sthewomaningold!” 

She gavc him a haughty Stare and made to continue on her way, but he 
barred her path. 

“Not so fast! Let me contemplate this phenomenon. So you are the 
lady whoisinlovewithherhusband? And what a husband! An Adonis!” 

She looked at him with quiet contempt. Hc was taller than she and very 
well built. His face was not without bcauty, but his narrow mouth had 
an evil exprcssion and his almond-shapcd cycs wcre yellow, spcckled with 
brown. This indeterminate, rather vulgär colour somewhat spoiled his 
looks. He was dressed with taste and refincment. His fair, almost white, 
wig contrasted attractivcly with his youthful fcaturcs. 

Angelique could not hclp being impressed by him, but she said coldly: 

“Yes indeed, you can hardly bc compared to him. In my provincc, eyes 
like yours are called‘worm-caten apples*. You see what I mean? As for 
your hair, my husband’s is at least genuine.” 

An expression of hurt vanity darkened the gcntlcman’s face. 

“It’s a lie,” he cried, “hc wcars a wig.” 

“You can always try and pull it off, if you feel brave enough.” 

She had touchcd a sore point and she suspected him of wearing a wig 
because he was beginning to go bald. But he recovered his self-control 
very quickly. He half-closed his eyes tili they wcre mere glowing slits. 

“So you are trying to bite? This little provincial has too many talents!” 

Hc cast a glance round, then seized her wrists and pushed her into the 
recess under the stairs. 

“Let me go!” said Angelique. 

“In a moment, my pretty onc. But wc have a little account to scttlc 
first.” 

Bcfore she could foresee his action, he had pullcd her head back and was 
cruelly biting her lips. Angelique gave a scrcam. Her hand promptly 
lunged forward and came down on her tormentor’s cheek. Years of 
elegant manners had not diminished her stock of peasant violcncc couplcd 
with her natural vigour. When her angcr was roused, she had the same 
reactions as in the old days when she would go after her little peasant play- 
mates tooth and nail. The slap echocd rcsoundingly and must have dazed 
him, for he recoiled with his hand to his cheek. 

“Upon my word, a real washerwomans slap!” 

“Let me pass,” repeated Angelique, “or l’ll disfigurc you so thoroughly 
you wont be able to appear before the King.” 

He feit she would carry out her promise and moved back a step. 
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“Oh! Td like to have you in my power for a whole night,” hc mur- 
mured through clenched teeth. ”1 promise you Td bring you to hcel by 
dawn, youd be a limp rag.” 

“That’s it,” she said, laughing, “pondcrover your revenge . . . while 
holding your cheek.” 

She moved off and pushed her way through to the door. The crowd 
had thinned, for many people had gone to refresh themselves. Indignant 
and humüiated, Angelique was dabbing her wounded lip with her 
handkcrchicf. 

‘If only it does not show too much. . . . Whatever shall I say if 
Joffrey asks a question? I must prevent him from running his sword 
through that beast. Although hc might just laugh. . . . He’s the last to 
harbour any illusions about the manners of these fine gentlemcn of the 
north. . . . Fm bcginning to see what he means when he talks of the 
need of policing Court manners . . . but that’s a task for which I, for 
one, feel little inclination. . . .* 

She tried to distinguish her scdan-chair and her footmen among the 
jostling throng in the square. 

An arm slipped under hers. 

“I was looking for you, my dear,” said the Grande Mademoiselle, whose 
tall frame had loomed up next to her. “I am mortified when I think of all 
the nonsense I spoke this morning in your presence without knowing who 
you were. Alas, on a festive day, when you lack your usual comfort, your 
nervcs gct the better of you and the tongue wags carelessly.” 

“Your Highness has no need to worry, you said nothing that wasn’t 
truc, or eise flattering. I recall only the flattery.** „ 

“You are kindness itself. I am delighted to have you as a neighbour. 
. . . You will lend me your wigmaker again, won*t you? Is your time 
free? Suppose we sit in the shade and peck at some grapes? What do you 
think? Those Spaniards take an unconscionable amount of time to 
arrive. . . .” 

“I am at Your Highnoss*s disposal,” answered Angelique, with a curtsy. 

The next morning, the programme called for a visit to the Pheasant 
Island to watch the King of Spain eat. The whole Court was jostling in 
the boats and wetting their fine shoes. The ladies uttered little cries as they 
hitched up their skirts. 

Angelique, dressed in green and white satin with silver embroideries, 
found herseif kidnapped by Peguilin and sitting between a witty-looking 
Princess and the Marquis d*Humieres. The Petit Monsieur, who was 
among the party, laughed a great deal, recalling the dismal face of his 
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brother, obliged to remain on the French shore. Louis XIV was not 
allowed to see the Infanta before the marriage by proxy had made her 
Queen on the Spanish shore. Only then could he himself come to the 
Pheasant Island, pledge peace and carry away his fabulous conquest. The 
real wedding would be celcbrated at Saint-Jean-de-Luz by the Bishop of 
Bayonnc. 

The boats were gliding over the calm water, laden with their sparkling 
charges. They touched land. While Angclique was waiting her turn to 
go ashore, one of the noblemen put his foot on the bench on which she was 
sitting and with his high wooden heel crushed her fingers. She checked a 
cry of pain. Looking up, she recognised the gcntleman who had so 
wickedly molestcd her the previous day. 

“That is the Marquis de Vardes,” said the young Princess at her side. 
“He did it on purpose, of course.“ 

“A real brüte!“ complained Angelique. “How can so gross a person be 
tolerated in the King’s retinue?” 

“He amuses the King with his impudcncc; bcsides, he pulls in his claws 
before His Majesty. But he has a bad name at Court. They have made a 
little song about him.” 

She hummed: 

“ Without in buffalo hide being clad 
One can behave like a savage, 

A beastly snout sticks out, ’tis sad, 

From handsome cloak and carriage. 

Who says ‘de Vardes* has said ‘the cadV* 

“Be quiet, Henriette!“ cried the King’s brother. “If Madame de 
Soissons were to hear you, she’d fly into a rage and complain to His 
Majesty that her favourite was being mocked.“ 

“Pah! Madame de Soissons no longcr enjoys His Majesty’s favour. 
Now that the King takes a wife . . 

“Where did you leam, Madame, that a wife, be she the Infanta, can 
have more influence over her husband than a former mistress?” asked 
Lauzun. 

“Oh, gentlemen! Oh, ladies!“ whined Madame de Motteville, “for 
mcrcy’s sake! Is this a time to indulge in such talk when the grandecs of 
Spain are advancing to meet us?“ 

Dark and wizened, her face seamed with wrinklcs, Madame de Mottc- 
ville, with her black dress and prudish airs, fitted oddly into this bbat-load 
of wigs and chattering dandies. The presence of Anne of Austria’s lady- 
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in-waiting was not, perhaps, entirely due to chance. The Queen Mother 
had instructed her to watch over the words of these mad young people, 
who were used to tearing each other to shreds and who might hurt Spanish 
susceptibilities. 

Angelique was bcginning to tire of these frivolous, scandalmongering 
people, whose vices were only lightly veiled by a complicated courtesy. 
She heard the dark-haired Duchesse de Soissons say to one of her women- 
friends: 

“My dear, I found two runners whom I am very proud of. I had indeed 
heard praise of the Basques as being lighter than the wind. They can cover 
at a run more than twenty milcs a day. Dont you agree that to be 
preceded by runners who announce you and barking dogs that scatter the 
populace is awfully elegant?” 

These words recalled to Angelique that Joffrey, who was fond of dis- 
playing luxury, still disapproved of this custom of having runners precede 
a carriage. As a matter offact, whcre was Joffrey ? 

She had not seen him since the previous night. He had dropped in at 
their housc to dress and shave, but at that moment she was still with the 
Grande Demoiselle. Angelique herseif had had to change three or four 
times, in great haste and nervous irritation. She had only slept a few hours, 
but the liberal amount of good wine offered on all occasions was keeping 
her awake. She had given up worrying about Florimond; in three or four 
days therc would be time to inquire whether the servants had given him 
his food instead of running off to admire the carriages or to be teased by 
the pages and footmen of the royal household. Anyway, Margot was 
keeping watch. Her Huguenot background was out of harmony with 
festivities and, while she was eagerly attending to every detail of her 
mistress’s person and wardrobe, she was very strict with the servants under 
her command. 

Angelique at last caught sight of Joffrey in the throng that was pressing 
inside the house situated in the middle of the island. She squeezed through 
to him and touched him with her fan. He looked down on her absent- 
mindedly. 

“Ah! thereyou are.” 

“I miss you awfully, Joffrey. But you don’t seem very pleased to see 
me. Do you too bow to the prcjudice that ridicules conjugal love? I 
believe you are ashamed of me.” 

He recovered his frank smile and seized her waist. 

“No, my love. But you were in such princely and pleasant Com¬ 
pany. . . 

“Oh! very pleasant,” said Angelique, passing a finger over her bruised 
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palm. “I may come out of it with my bones broken. What have you 
been doing sincc yestcrday ?” 

“I met fricnds, talked of this and that. Have you seen the King of 
Spam?” 

“No, not yet.” 

“Let’s go into this room. They are laying the table. According to 
Spanish etiquette, the King of Spain must cat alone and follow a very 
complex ceremonial.” 

The room was hung with high tapestries that depicted the history of the 
Kingdom of Spain in pale bronze shades tinged with red and grey-blue. 
The place was crowded to the bursting-point. 

The two Courts rivallcd each other in luxury and magnificence. The 
Spaniards outdid the French in gold and precious stones, but the latter 
triumphed in fashion and elegance of attire. The young men of Louis 
XIV’s suite sported, that day, grey moirt coats covered with gold lace and 
fastcned with flame-coloured studs; the hning was of gold cloth, the 
doublets were of gold brocade. The hats, adomed with white plumcs, 
were tumed up on onc side, the brim held with a diamond pin. They 
laughed and pointed at the old-fashioned long moustachcs of the Spanish 
grandees and their clothes laden with massive and outdated embroideries. 

“Did you see those flat hats with their mcagre little plumes?” whispered 
Peguilin, giggling. 

“And the ladics! A row of old beanstalks with their bones sticking out 
under their mantillas.” 

“In this country, the good-looking wives remain at home behind barred 
Windows.” 

“It seems the Infanta still wcars a hoop-skirt with iron hoops of such 
dimensions that she has to go through a door sideways.” 

“Her corset is so right that she seems to have no breasts at all, and yet she 
is supposed to have pretty ones,” added Madame de Mottetille, making 
the laces puff out over her own meagre bust. 

Joffrey de Peyrac looked down at her with a caustic eye. 

“The tailors of Madrid must truly be inexperienccd thus to spoil what 
is beautiful, when our Paris tailors are so clever at making the most of 
what has ceased to be so.” 

Angelique pinched him under his velvet sleeve. He laughed, kissed her 
hand with an air of connivance. It occurrcd to her that hc was hiding 
some secret concern from her; then, distracted by other things, she thought 
no more of it. There feil a sudden silonce. The King of Spain had come 
in. Angelique, who was not very tall, managed to climb on a stool. 

“He looks like a mummy,” whispered Peguilin irreprcssibly. 
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Philip IV had, indeed, a complexion of parchment colour. Thin and 
exhausted blood gave a pink glow to his cheeks. He walked to the table 
with the Steps of an automaton. The big, moumful eyes did not blink. 
His undershot jaw supported a red lower lip which, adorned with sparse 
coppery hair, emphasised his sickly appearance. Imbued with his own 
almost divine grandeur as a sovereign, he made no movement that was not 
strictly required by etiquette. Paralysed by the bonds of power, lonely at 
his little table, he ate as if conducting a Service. 

A commotion in the ever-growing crowd suddenly pushed the first 
rows forward. The King's table was almost knocked over. The atmo- 
sphere became breathless. Philip IV was incommoded by it. He could be 
seen to raise his hand to his throat and fight for air by loosening his lace 
ruff a little. But almost immediately he resumed his hieratic pose, like an 
actor conscientious to the point of martyrdom. 

“Who’d think this ghost could heget with the ease of a farmyard 
cock?” said the incorrigible Peguilin when the meal was over and they 
were outside again. “His natural children squeal in the corridors of his 
palace, and his second wife never stops giving birth to puny little things 
that promptly pass from the cradle to the garbage-heap of the Escorial.” 

“The last one died during my father’s embassy in Madrid, when he 
went there to ask for the Infanta s hand,” said Louvigny, the Duc de 
Gramont’s younger son. “Another has been born since and only has a 
breath of life.” 

The Marquis d’Humieres cried enthusiastically: 

“He’ll die, and then who’ll be heircss to the throne of Charles V? The 
Infanta, our Queen.” 

“Your eyes are too big and you look too far ahead,” protested the Duc 
de Bouillon pessimistically. 

“How do you know this prospcct was not foreseen by His Excellency 
the Cardinal and even by His Majesty?” 

“No doubt, no doubt, but too lofty ambitions are not good for peace.” 

His long nose pointing towards the wind from the sea, as if he were 
sniffing something suspicious, the Duc de Bouillon grumbled: 

“Peace! Peace! It will take less than ten years for it to topple over!” 

It didnt even take two hours. Suddenly, all was lost and there were 
rumours that the marriage was off. 

Don Luis de Haro and Cardinal Mazarin had waitcd too long to settle 
the last details of the peace and specify the Strategie villages, roads and 
frontiers which both of them hoped the other would give up in a fine 
burst of festive enthusiasm. Neither of them would yield. The war 
would go on. There was half a day of anguished flutters. Then the god of 
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lovc was made to intervene between thc betrothed who had never seen 
each other, and Ondedei was able to transmit a message to the Infanta in 
which shc was told of the Kings impatience to meet her. A daughter has 
supreme powers over her father’s heart. Obedient though she was, the 
Infanta had no wish to rctum to Madrid after having been so close to ‘the 
sun. . . She made it clear to Phüip IV that she wanted her husband, and 
the order of ceremonies, after a momentary upset, resumed its course. 

The wedding by proxy took place on the Spanish shore at San Sebastian. 
The Grande DemoiseUe took Angelique along with her. The daughter of 
Gaston d* Orleans, still mouming her father, was not supposed to attend. 
But she decided to appear incognito, that is to say, she tieda satin scarf over 
her hair and used no powder. 

The procession through the streets of the town seemed a wcird mas- 
querade to the Frcnch. A hundred dancers dressed in white, with bells on 
their legs, advanced juggling with their swords, followed by fifty masked 
boys beating their Basquc drums. After them came thrce wicker-frame 
giants dressed up as Moorish kings, reaching to the uppcr storey of the 
houses. There followed a giant Saint Christopher, a frightful dragon 
bigger than six whales and, finally, under a dais, thc Holy Sacraincnt in a 
gigantic gold monstrance, before which the crowd kncclcd. 

These baroque pantoniimes, this mystical cxtravaganza lcft thc 
foreigners agog. Inside the church, bchind thc tabcrnaclc, a staircase 
adorned with a million candles rose up towards thc roof. 

Angelique stared, dazzled, at this buming bush. The heavy smell of 
incense added to the unusual, Moorish atmosphere in thc cathcdral. In the 
darkness of the vaults and side-aisles there gleamcd the gilt ropc-mouldcd 
piers of three superimposcd balconies, crammed with men on thc 011c side, 
and women on the other. 

They had to wait a long time. The idle priests chatted with the Frcnch- 
women, and Madame de Motteville was once again horrified by the 
words addressed to her in thc propitious shcltcr of the shadows. 

“ Perclone, Dejeme pasars!” [Let me pass plcasc], suddcnly said a hoarse 
Spanish voice just behind Angelique. 

She looked round, then dropped her eycs and saw a weird creature. It 
was a little dwarf-woman, as broad as she was tall, with an ugly but pleasant 
face. Her plump hand was resting on the collar of a big black grcyhound. 
A male dwarf followed her, likewise dressed in gold braid and wide ruff, 
but he had a cunning expression, and looking at him you wanted to laugh. 

The crowd opened to let the midgets and the dog pass. 

“That is the Infanta’s dwarf and her buffoon, Tomasini,” someonc said. 
“Apparently she’s taking them with her to France.“ 
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“What does she nced these midgets for? Thcrc arc plenty of other 
things to make her laugh, in France/' 

“She says that the dwarf is the only person who can make her cinna- 
mon-flavoured chocolate.” 

Angelique saw, above her, a pale and impressive Silhouette. Mon¬ 
seigneur de Frontenac, in mauve sadn and an ermine cape, was moving 
towards one of the gilt-wood balconies. He was bending over the 
banister. His eyes were gleaming with a destructive fervour. He was 
talking to someone whom Angelique did not see. 

Suddenly alarmed, she shouldered her way through the crowd towards 
him. JofFrey de Peyrac, at the foot of the stairs, was raising an ironical face 
towards the Archbishop. 

“Remember the ‘gold of Toulouse',” the latter was saying under his 
breath. “When Servilius Cepion had ransacked the temples of Toulouse, 
he was vanquished as punishment for his impiousness. That’s why the 
proverbial phrase, ‘the gold of Toulouse', implies misfortunes brought 
about by ill-gottcn wealth.” 

The Comte de Peyrac continued to smile. 

“I likc you,” he murmured. “Iadmireyou. You have the candour and 
the cruelty of the pure. I can see the flames of the Inquisition gleam in 
youreyes. So you will not spare me?” 

“Farewcll, sir,” said the Archbishop, with compresscd lips. 

“Farewell, Foulques de Neuilly.” 

The tapers illuminated the face of JofFrey de Peyrac. He was staring 
into the distance. 

“ What's happening now?” whispered Angelique. 

“Nothing, my bcauty. Our cternal squabble . . .” 

The King of Spain, pale as a ghost, was walking up the centre aisle, 
without any pomp, leading the Infanta on his left hand. Her skin was 
very white, so preserved by the darkness of the austcre Madrid palaces,. 
her eyes were blue, her pale silky hair pufFed out by false tresses 
She looked submissive and peaceful. She seemed more Flemish than 
Spanish. 

The general opinion was that her white wool frock with almost no 
embroidery was awful. 

The King led his daughter to the altar, where she knelt down. Don Luis 
de Haro, who—goodness knows why—was marrying her in the name of 
the King of France, stood at her side, but at a distance. When the time had 
conie for the exchange of oaths, the Infanta and Don Luis hdd out their 
arms to each other but did not touch. With the same motion, the Infanta 
put herhandinto that of the King andkissed him. Tears were rolling down 
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the sovereign’s ivory cheeks. The Grande Mademoiselle blew her nose 
noisily. 


CHAPTER 25 


“Will you sing for us?” asked the King. 

Joffrey de Peyrac winced. He tumed a haughty glance towards Louis 
XIV, staring at him as if the King were some stranger who had not been 
introduced to him. Ang6lique trembled; she gripped his hand. 

“Sing for me,“ she whispered. 

The Comte smiled and made a sign to Bemard d'Andijos, who rushed 
out. 

The evening was drawing to its close. Near the Queen Mother, the 
Cardinal, the King and his brother sat the Infanta, stiff and with lowered 
eyes, in front of this husband to whom the ceremonies of the morrow 
would unite her. Her parting from Spain was consummated. Philip IV 
and his hidalgos were leaving, with aching hearts, for Madrid, leaving 
behindthem the proud and pure Infanta asatokenofthe new peace. . . . 

Giovanni, the little Violinist, threaded his way through the ranks of the 
courtiers and handed the Comte de Peyrac his guitar and his velvet mask. 

“ Why do you wear a mask?“ asked the King. 

“The voice of love has no face,“ replied Peyrac,“and when the lovely 
eyes of ladies Start to dream, no ugliness should disturb them.” 

He played a prelude and began to sing, mingling the ancient songs in 
langue £oc with fashionable love couplcts. 

Finally, unbending his tall figure, hc went to sit down by the Infanta 
and launched into a wild Spanish refrain, broken by hoarse Arab cries, in 
which bumed all the passion and fire of the Iberian peninsula. The insipid 
face, pink and pearly, awoke at last to emotion; the Infanta’s eyelids rose 
and her eyes sparkled. Perhaps she was re-living for the last time her 
doistered existence as a small divinity, among her camera tnajor , her women, 
her midgets who made her laugh; a slow and austere but familiär existence 
where one played cards, received nuns who predicted the future, or pre- 
pared delicate meals with preserves and orange and violet-scented pastries. 

There was a rather frightened expression on her face as she looked 
around her at all these Frenchmen. 

“You have charmed us,“ said the King to the singer. “I desire only one 
thing, and that is to have frequent opportunides to hear you sing.“ 

offrey de Peyracs eyes shone strangely behind his mask. 
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“Nobody could wish it more than I, Sire. But it all depends on Your 
Majesty, docs it not?” 

It seemed to Angelique that the sovcreign was frowning slightly. 

“That is so. I am glad to hear you say it, Monsieur de Peyrac,” he said a 
little blundy. 

When they reached thcir hotel late that night, Angelique pulled her 
clothes ofF without waiting for assistance from her maid and flung herseif 
on the bed with a sigh. 

“I am exhausted, JofFrey. I bclieve I am not yet broken in to life at 
Court. How do all these pcople manage to indulge in so many pleasures 
and still find a means of dcceiving each other at night?” 

The Comte lay down beside her without answering. It was so hot that 
the mere contact of a sheet was unpleasant. Through the open window 
passing torches sometimes cast a reddish light on to the bed, whosecurtains 
they had not lowered. Saint-Jcan-de-Luz was still busy with the pre- 
parations for the morrow. 

“If I don t sleep a little, I shall collapse during the ceremony,” said 
Angelique, yawning. 

She stretched, then curled up against the lean, brown body of her 
husband. He put out his hand, caressed the round thigh which shone like 
alabastcr in the darkness, followed the supple curve of the waist, found 
the high, Firm little breast. His fingers quivered, became more eager, 
fondled the lithe body. As he risked a bolder caress, Angelique protested 
half-asleep. 

“Oh JofFrey! I am so drowsy!” 

He did not insist, and she glanced at him through her lashes to see if he 
was vexed. Propped on an elbow, he was looking at her with a little 
smile. 

“Sleep, my love,” he whispered. 

When she awoke, she would have believed that he had not moved, for 
he was still looking at her. She smiled at him. 

It was cool. The darkness was not yet dispelled, but the sky was 
assuming a greenish hue before the brightness of dawn. A transient torpor 
lay over the town. Still numbcd with sleep, Angelique reached towards 
her husband, and their arms joined and carefully intertwined. 

He had taught her the delights of protracting their enjoyment, the 
skilful joust, with its feints, its retreats, its boldnesses, the patient striving 
of two generous bodies, leading each other mutually to the height of 
rapture. When at last they broke apart, tired and sated, the sun was high 
in the sky. 
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“Would anyone think that we had an excruciating day beforc us?” said 
Angelique, laughing. 

Margot knocked at the door. 

“Madame, Madame, it is late. The carriages are already on their way to 
the cathedral, and you’ll find no more room to see the procession.” 

The cortege was small. At the hcad walked the Cardinal-Princc de Conti, 
brilliant and fiery, former hero of the Fronde , whose presence on this fine 
day confirmcd the determination of both sides to let bygones be bygones. 

Then came Cardinal Mazarin in flowing purple. 

At a distance walked the King, dressed in gold brocade decked with 
abundant black lace. At either side of him were the Marquis d’Humieres 
and Peguilin de Lauzun, captains of the two Companies of the becs-corbin 
gentleinen, cach holding a blue baton, emblematic of their office. 

In their wake came the Infanta, the new Queen, led by Monsieur, the 
King’s brothcr, on her right and by her knight-of-honour, Monsieur de 
Bcmonville, on her left. Her dress was of silver brocade and her violet 
velvet coat was strewn with golden lilies. This coat, very short at the sides, 
had a train several feet long, wliich was carried by die King’s young 
Cousins, the Mesdemoiselles de Valois and d’Alen^on and the Princesse de 
Carignan. Two more ladies were holding a crown over the Qucen’s head. 
The dazzling group advanced slowly along the narrow, carpeted Street, 
which was flanked by Swiss and French guards and muskcteers. 

The Queen Mothcr, draped in black veils with silver embroideries, 
followed the couple, surrounded by her ladies and guards. 

At the tail-end came Mademoiselle de Montpensier, “the great scatter- 
brain of the kingdom”, a cumbersome object at Court, dressed in black 
but with twenty rows of pearls. 

It was but a short way from the royal rcsidences to the church. There 
were nevertheless some moments of trouble. It was quite obvious that 
d’Humieres was quarrelling with Peguilin. The two captains took their 
places in church at the King’s side. Togethcr with the Comte de Charost, 
captain of a Company of bodyguards, and the Marquis de Vardes, captain- 
colonel of the Hundred Swiss, they accompanied the King for the 
ceremony of offering. 

Louis XIV took a taper laden with twenty louis d'or from the hands of 
Monsieur, who, in turn, had received it from the grand master of ccre- 
monies, and handed it to Jean d’Olce, Bishop of Bayonne. Mademoiselle 
performed the same duties for the young Queen Maria-Theresa. 

“Did I not carry my offering and drop my curtsy as well as anybody?” 
she later asked Angelique. 
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“Certainly. Your Highness displaycd much majesty.” 

Mademoiselle puffed herseif up. 

“I am well süited to ceremonies, and I believe that my person adorns 
these occasions as effectively as my name adorns the ceremonial.” 

Thanks to Mademoiselle’s protection, Angelique was able to observe 
very dosely all the fesdvities that followed, the banquet and the ball. In 
the evening she took part in the long parade of courtiers and nobles who 
bowed, one after the other, in front of the large bed in which the King 
and his young bride were lying side by side. 

Angelique saw these two young peoplc as motionlcss as wax dolls, 
stretched out between the lace sheets under the eyes of the crowd. This 
surfeit of etiquette deprived the consummation of their marriage of both 
life and warmth. How could this couple, who had met each other only 
yesterday and who were now posing, stiff with magnificence, starched 
with dignity, tum presently to each other to embrace, after the Queen 
Mother, according to custom, had dropped the curtains of the sumptuous 
bed over them? She feit pity for the impassive Infanta who had to conceal 
her maidcnly embarrassment frorn curious eyes. Perhaps she was ex- 
pcriencing no emotion whatsoever, accustomed as she was to bowing since 
childhood to the demands of public display. It was just one more cere- 
mony. One could trust Louis XIV’s Bourbon blood to rise to the 
occasion. 

As they walked down the stairs, the lords and ladics exchanged risqut 
pleasantries. Angelique thought of Joffrey, who had been so gentle and 
patient with her. Whcre was Joffrey? She had not seen him all day. . . . 

In the hall of the royal mansion Peguilin de Lauzun came up to her. 
He was a littlc out of breath. 

“Where is your husband?” 

“Why, I too am looking for him.” 

“When did you last sce him?” 

“I left him this morning to go to the cathedral with Mademoiselle. He 
himself was accompanying Monsieur de Gramont.” 

“You have not seen him since?” 

“Why no, I told you so. You seem very upset. What do you want of 
him?” 

The short nobleman grabbed her hand and dragged her along. 

“Let's go to the residcnce of the Duc de Gramont.” 

“What is happening?” 

He did not answer. He was still in his beautiful uniform but his face had 
lost its customary gaiety. 

At the Duc de Gramont’s that great lord, dining among a group of 
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friends, told thcm that the Comte de Peyrac had left him after Mass that 
moming. 

“Was he alone?” inquired Lauzun. 

“Alone? Alone?” muttered the Duc. “What do you mean, my boy? 
Is there a single person in Saint-Jean-de-Luz who can boast of being alone 
today? Peyrac did not inform me of his intentions, but I can teil you that 
his Moor was with him.” 

“Good. I like that better,” said Lauzun. 

“He’s probably with the Gascons. That lot is carousing in a tavem at 
the port; unless he accepted an invitation from Princess Henriette of 
England, who intended to ask him to sing for her and her ladies.” 

“Come, Angelique,” said Lauzun. 

The English Princess was that pleasant young girl next to whom 
Angelique had been sitting in the boat during the trip to the Pheasant 
Island. In answcr to Peguilin’s inquiry she shook her head: 

“No, he is not here. I sent one of my gentlemen to look for him, but he 
could not find him anywhere.” 

“Yet his Moor, Kouassi-Ba, is a figure that hardly escapes notice.” 

“Nobody has secn the Moor.” 

At the tavern of the Golden Whale, Bemard d'Andijos got up with 
some difficulty from the table at which was gathered the finest flowcr of 
Gascony and Languedoc. No, nobody had secn Monsieur de Peyrac. Lord 
knows they had been looking for him, shouting, even hurling pebbles at 
the Windows of his hotel in the rue de la Riviere. They had even brokcn 
some glass-pancs at Mademoiselle’s. But of Peyrac, not a trace. 

Lauzun stroked his chin, pondering. 

“Let’s find de Guiche. The Petit Monsieur was ogling your husband. 
Maybe he dragged him along to an intimate party at his favouritc’s.” 

Angelique followed the Duc through crowded lanes, lit by torches and 
coloured lantems. They walked into houses, questioned, left again. 
Everywherc people were dining surrounded by the smtll of cooking, the 
smoke of a thousand candles, the bibulous breath of servants who had 
been drinking at the fountains of wine all day. There was dancing in the 
squares to the sound of tambourines and castancts. The horses neighed in 
the dark courtyards. 

The Comte de Peyrac had vanished. 

Angehque suddenly gripped Peguilin and made him face her. 

“This is enough, Peguilin, speak up. Why are you so worricd about 
my husband? Youknowsomething?” 

He sighed and, discrcetly lifting his wig, wiped his forehead. 
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“I know nothing. A gentleman of thc King’s suite never knows 
anything. It would cost him too dearly. But for some time I have been 
suspecdng a plot against your husband.” 

He whispered into her ear: 

“I fear they may have tried to arrest him.” 

“Arrest him?” repeated Angelique. “But why?” 

He made a gesture of ignorance. 

“You are mad,” said Angelique. “Who could give the order to arrest 
him?” 

“The King, of course.” 

“The King has other things to think about than having people arrested 
on a day like this. What you are saying doesn’t hold water.” 

“I hope so. I had a word of waming sent to him last night. There was 
still time for him to jump on his horse. Madame, are you quite certain 
that he spent the night with you?” 

“Ohyes, quite certain,” she said, blushing a little. 

“He didn’t understand. He has gambled once more, juggled with Fate.” 

“Peguilin, you drive me mad,” cried Angelique, shaking him. “I 
believe you are playing a vile joke on me.” 

“Hush!” 

He pulled her towards him with the familiarity of a man used to 
women, and pressed his cheek against hers soothingly. 

“I am a wicked fellow, my love, but wounding your heart is something 
I wouldn’t be capable of. Anyway, after the King there is no man I love 
so much as the Comte de Peyrac. But let’s not get panicky, my dear, he 
may have fled in time.” 

“But after all . . .” cried Angelique. 

He silenced her peremptorily. 

“But after all,” she went on in a lower voice, “why should the King 
want to arrest him? His Majesty talked to him very graciously only last 
night, and I myself overheard talk in which the King did not conceal his 
liking for Joffrey.” 

“Alas! Liking. . . Reasons of State . . . Influences . . . Itisnt for 
us, poor courtiers, to determine the King’s feelings. Remember that he 
was a pupil of Mazarins, who said of him: ‘He’ll be late in starting but 
he’ll go farther than the rest.* ” 

“Dont you think this may be some intrigue by the Archbishop of 
Toulouse, Monseigneur de Frontenac?” 

“I don t know anything ... I dont know anything . . .” repeated 
Peguilin. 

He escorted her back to her house, told her that he would keep on 
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inquiring and would call to see her in the moming. As she approached the 
hötel, Angelique had a wild hope that her husband might be waidng for 
her there, but she found only Margot watching over the sleeping 
Florimond, and the old aunt, who had been quite forgotten amid the 
festivities and who was trottingabout the landings. The other servants 
had gone to a dance in the town. 

Angelique flung herseiffully dressed on the bed. Her brain was reeling. 

TU be able to tliink tomorrow,’ she told herseif. And she feil into a 
heavy sleep. 

She was rouscd by a shout coniing from the Street. 

“Moderne! Medeme!” 

The moon was travelling across the flat roofs of the town. Clamouring 
and singing still came from the port and the main square, but the district 
was quiet and almost everybody had gone to sleep, broken with fatigue. 

Angelique ran out on to the balcony and saw the negro, Kouassi-Ba, 
Standing in the moonlight. 

“Medeme! Moderne! . . 

“Wait, I'm coming.” 

She rushed down, lit a candle in the vestibulc and pulled the door open. 
The negro slipped inside with the supple grace of an animal. His eyes 
gleamed with a stränge light; she saw he was trembling as if overcome 
with fright. 

“ Where have you been?” 

“Down there,” he said with a vague gesture. “I need a horse. A horsc 
at once! 

His teeth gleamed in a savage grimace. 

“They attacked my master,” he whispered, “and I didn't have my 
big sabre. Oh! why didnt 1 have it with me just today!” 

“What do you mean—attacked, Kouassi-Ba? Who did?” 

“I don’t know, Mistress. How should I know, who am a poor slave? 
A page brought him a piece of paper. The master went there. I followcd. 
There werent many pcople in the courtyard of that house; only a coach 
with black curtains. Some men got out of it and surrounded him. The 
master drew his sword. Other men came. They struck him. They put 
him in the coach. I shouted. I clung to the coach. Two footmen had 
mounted behind on the axlc. They beat me tili I feil off, but I made one ol 
them fall, too, and strangled him.” 

“You strangled him?” 

“With my hands, like this,” said the negro, opening and dosing his 
rosy palms like pincers. “I ran all the way. There was too much sunshine, 
and my tongue is bigger than my head, I am so thirsty.” 
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“Come and drink. You can talk afterwards.” 

Shc followcd him into the stables, where he picked up a pail and took a 
long draught. 

“Now,” he said, wiping his thick lips, “I shall take a horse and TU go 
after them. Hl kill them all with my big sabre.” 

He foraged in the straw and pulled out his meagre luggage. While he 
was removing his torn and mud-cakcd satin garments to put on a simpler 
servant’s livery, with clenched teeth Angclique went into a stall and 
untied the negro’s horse. Wisps of straw pricked her feet, but she paid no 
heed. She seemed to be living through a nightmare, where everything 
moved slowly, too slowly. . . . She was running towards her husband, 
she was Stretching her arms out towards him. But never again would she 
be able to reach him, never.... 

She watched the black horseman dash off. The horse’s hooves drew 
sparks from the round pebbles of the paved road. The noise of his 
galloping receded as another sound came alive in the limpid moming: 
that of the bells chiming for matins, for a thanksgiving Service. 

The royal wcdding night was drawing to its end. The Infanta Maria- 
Theresa was Queen of France. 


CHAPTER 26 


The Court returned towards Paris through theflowering orchardsand 
countryside. Through the new whcat the long caravan trailed out its six- 
horse coaches, its carts carrying bed, trunks and tapestries, its laden mules, 
its lackeys and mounted guards. 

As they approached the towns, deputations of aldermen advanced in 
the dust towards the King’s coach, carrying the civic keys on a silver 
platter or on a velvet cushion. Thus Bordeaux, Saintes, Poitiers were left 
behind. Angclique hardly recognised the last-named town in the din and 
confusion. 

She too was going to Paris, was following the Court. 

“Since nobody has told you anything, behave as if nothing were the 
matter,” had been Peguilin’s advice. “Your husband intended to go up to 
Paris, so you go there too. Everything will explain itself there. After all, 
it may all just be a misunderstanding.” 

“But what do you know, Peguilin?” 

“Nothing, nothing . . . I know nothing.” 

He hurried away, with troubled eyes, to play the fool for the King. 
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Eventually, after asking Andijos and Cerbalaud to escort her, Angelique 
had sent part of her entourage back to Toulouse. She kept with her a 
carriage and a cart, as well as Margot, a little maidservant who attended to 
Florimond’s cradle, three footmen and two coachmen. At the last 
moment, the wigmaker Binet and the little fiddler Giovanni begged her 
to takethemalong. 

“If his lordship the Comte is waiting for us in Paris and I am not there, 
he will be most displeased, I assure you,” said Francois Binet. 

“To see Paris! Oh, to see Paris!” the young musician kept repeating. 
“If I can only meet the King’s music-master, that Baptiste Lulli that 
one hears so much of, I am sure hell advise me and 1*11 become a great 
artist.” 

“All right, get in, great artist,” Angelique finally yielded. 

‘ She smiled, kept up appearances, trying to cling to Peguilin's words: 
“It’s all a misunderstanding.” Actually, barring the fact that the Comte de 
Peyrac had suddenly vanished into thin air, nothing seemed changed, no 
rumour had spread of his disgrace. The Grande Mademoiselle lost no 
opportunity to have friendly chats with the young woman. She could 
hardlv bc dissembling, for she seemed a very naive person with not a trace 
of hypocrisy. 

Everyone inquired after Monsieur de Pcyrac in a very natural way. 
Angelique endcd up by saying that he had gone ahead to Paris to prepare 
for her arrival. But ever since lcaving Saint-Jean-de-Luz, she had been 
vainly trying to reach Monseigneur de Frontenac. He had, however, 
retumed to Toulouse. 

There were moments when she thought she had been dreaming, and 
she would buoy herseif up with false hope. Joffrey, perhaps, had mcrely 
gone back to Toulouse. . . . 

In the vicinity of Dax, as they were travelling through the sandy, 
broiling Landes country, a macabre incidcnt brought her back with a jolt 
to tragic reality. The inhabitants of a village appeared and asked if some 
guards could not help them in a search that they were organising to round 
up some terrible black monster that was putting the region to the sword. 

Andijos galloped up to Angelique’s coach and whispered that this no 
doubt referred to Kouassi-Ba. She asked to see the villagers. They were 
shepherds, walking on stilts to enable them to pass ovcr the very loosc 
downland soil. 

They confirmed the young womans fears. Yes, two days ago the shep¬ 
herds had heard shouts and pistol shots on the road. They had aprived in 
time to see a coach assailed by a black-faced horseman, who was brandish- 
ing a curved sabre like those of the Turks. Fortunately, the people in the 
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coach had a pistol. The black man must have been wounded and he had 
fled. 

“Who were the people in the coach?” asked Angelique. 

“We don’t know,” they answered. “The blinds were drawn. There 
was an escort of only two men. They gave us a coin to bury the one 
whom the monster had beheaded.” 

“Beheaded!” rcpeated Andijos, aghast. 

“Oh yes, sir, and he did it so cleanly that we had to retrieve the head 
from the ditch into which it had rolled.” 

The next night, when most of the travellers were obliged to camp in the 
villages around Bordeaux, Angelique dreamcd she was hearing again the 
sinister cry: 

“Medeme! Moderne!” 

She tossed and finally woke up. Her bed had been put up in the only 
room of a farm-house whose inhabitants were sleeping in the stable. 
Florimond’s cradle stood near the fire-place. Margot and the little 
serving-maid were stretchcd out on the same straw pallct. Angelique 
saw that Margot had got up and was putting on her petticoat. 

“Where are you going?” 

“It’s Kouassi-Ba. fm certain of it,” whispcred the big woman. 

Angelique had already jumped out of bed. 

Cautiously the two women opened the rickcty door. Happily the night 
was pitch-dark. 

“Kouassi-Ba, come here!” they wliispered. 

Something movcd, and a big recling body stumbled ovcr the threshold. 
They made him sit on a bench. In the light of a candle they saw that his 
skin was grey and hanging loose. His clothes were smcared with blood. 
For three days hc had been roaming, wounded, over the downs. Margot 
foraged in the trunks and made him gulp down some brandy. Only then 
was hc able to speak. 

“Only one head, Mistress. I could only cut off one head.” 

“That is quite enough, I assurc you,” said Angelique with a little laugh. 

“I lost rny big sabre and my horse.” 

“Hl give you new ones. Don’t talk . . . You have found us, that’s 
the main thing. When the master sees you, he’llsayto you: ‘Welldone, 
Kouassi-Ba.’ ” 

“Will we see the master again?” 

“ We’ll sec him again, I promise you.” 

While she talkcd, she tore some linen into Strips for a bandage. She was 
afraid that the bullet had remained in his wound, lodged under the collar- 
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bone. But she discovered another wound beneath his armpit, which 
proved that the bullet had gone through him. She poured brandy over 
the two wounds and bandaged them energetically. 

“What are we going to do with this man, Madame?” asted Margot, 
frightened. 

“Keep him with us, of course! Hell take his place in the cart.” 

“But what will they say ?” 

“Who—they? If you believe that all these people around us care about 
the exploits of my negro . . . Good food, good horses at the relay 
Station and comfortable lodgings, that’s all they worry about. He’ll stay 
under cover in the cart, and in Paris, once we are established, everything 
will work itself out.” 

She repeated as if to convince herseif: 

“You must realise, Margot, all this is just a misunderstanding.” 

The carriage rolled through the forest of Rambouillet. Angelique was 
drowsing, for the heat was dreadful. Florimond was asleep on Margot’s 
lap. The noise of a sharp explosion suddenly roused them all with a Start. 
There was a violent shock. Angelique had a vision of a deep ravine. In a 
cloud of dust the coach turned over with an awful cracking noise. 
Florimond screamed, half crushed by the nursemaid. They could hear the 
wild neighing of the horses, the coachmans shouts, the cracking of his 
whip. 

The same dull report rang out again, and Angelique noticcd on the 
coach-window a peculiar star, like frost-flowers in winter, with a tiny 
hole in the middle. She tried to straighten up inside the overturned 
carriage and take hold of Florimond. Suddenly the coach-door was 
wrenched open and the face of Peguilin de Lauzun bent over the aperture. 

“Nobody harmed, at least?” he said, his Southern accent coming to the 
fore under the stress of emotion. 

“Everybody’s screaming, so I expect everyone’s alive,” said Angelique. 

She herseif had a small scratch on her arm from broken glass Splinters, 
but it was nothing serious. 

She handed the child to the Duc. The Chevalier de Louvigny also 
appeared, held out his hand and helped her to extricate herseif from the 
carriage. Out on the road, she quickly grasped Florimond again and tried 
to calm him. The baby’s shrill cries rose above the din, and it was im- 
possible to hear a word. 

While soothing her child, Angelique saw that the Duc de Lauzun’s 
entourage had pulled up behind her cart, as had the coach of tauzun’s 
sister, Charlotte, Comtesse de Nogent, and that the two carriages of the 
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Gramont Brothers, with their ladies, friends and valets, were hurrying 
towards the scene of the accident. 

“But what happened, anyway?” asked Angelique, as soon as Florimond 
subsided enough to allow her to open her mouth. 

The coaehman looked badly frightened. He wasn*t a very reliable man: 
a garrulous braggart, with a constant song on his lips, he had above all a 
penchant for the bottle. 

“You were drunk and feil asleep?” 

“No, Madame, I assure you. It is true I feit hot, but I was holding my 
horses firmly. They were moving well, when suddenly two men came 
out of the cover of the trees. One of thcm had a pistol. He fired into the 
air, which frightened the horses. They shied and reared back. At that 
moment the coach turned over into the ditch. One of the men had seized 
the horses* bit. I lashed him with my whip as hard as I could. The other 
was loading his pistol again. He came close and fired into the carriage. 
At that moment the luggage-cart arrived, and then those gentlemen on 
horseback. . . . The two fellows made off. . . .’* 

“That*s an odd story,” said Lauzun. “The forest is guarded and 
protected. The sergeants have tracked down all the highwaymen 
in anticipation of the King’s passage. What did these ruffians look 

liker* 

“I don’t know, Your Highness. They weren’t highwaymen, I*m sure. 
They looked well dressed, well shaven. The most I can say is that they 
looked rather like household servants.** 

“Two sacked footmen, up to some mischief?** suggested de Guiche. 

A heavy carriage was driving up among the groups of Standing people 
and finally came to a stop. Mademoiselle de Montpensier put her head 
out of the window. 

“Are you Gascons making all this hubbub? Do you want to scare the 
birds of the Ile-de-France with your trumpeting voices?** 

Lauzun ran up to her, bowing energetically. He explained the accident 
that had befallen Madame de Peyrac and that it would take some little 
time to right her coach and get it on the move again. 

“But let her come in with usf* cried the Grande Mademoiselle. “Go 
and fetch her, my little Peguilin. Come, my dear, we have an entire 
banquette unoccupied. You will be quite comfortable with your baby. 
Poorangel! Poor treasure!” 

She herseif helped Angelique to get in and settle down. 

“You are hurt, poor dear. As soon as we get to the relay Station, 1*11 
send for my doctor.** 

Angelique realised with confusion that the person sitting in the back of 
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the carriage, ncxt to Mademoiselle de Montpensier, was none other than 
the Queen Mother. 

“May Your Majesty excuse me/' 

“There’s nothing to excuse, Madame,” replied Anne of Austria very 

graciously. “Mademoiselle did well to invite you to share our carriage. 

The seat is quite comfortable and you’ll soon recover. What bothers me 

is what I’ve been told on the subject of those armed men who attacked 
» 

you. 

“Good Lord, perhaps those men were out to harm the King or the 
Queen?” cried Mademoiselle, clasping her hands. 

“Their carriage is surrounded by guards and I don’t think we need fear 
for them. Nevertheless TU mention it to the lieutenant of police.” 

Angelique now feit the reaction from the shock she had suffered. She 
feit she was going very pale and, closing her eyes, she leaned her head 
against the well-upholstered back of the seat. The man had shot point¬ 
blank into the window. It was a miracle that none of the occupants had 
been hurt. She was hugging Florimond against her. She realised he had 
got much thinner and reproached herseif for it. He was tired of these 
interminable travels. Since he had been parted from his nursc and his little 
blackamoor, he was constantly whining and refusing the milk which 
Margot managed to obtain in the villages. He sighed in his sleep, tcars 
hanging on the long lashes that cast a shadow over his pale cheeks. He 
had a very small mouth, round and red like a cherry. With her hand- 
kerchief Angelique softly dabbed his white, round forehead, on which 
drops of perspiration had formed. 

Angelique feit alone. She could not confidc in anyone. These plcasant 
Court relations were worthless. Everyone, greedy for protection and 
bounties, would turn away from her at the least hint of disgrace. Bcrnard 
d’Andijos was devoted, but so flippant! Once he was within the walls of 
Paris, he would disappear, would be dashing from one Court ball to 
another with his mistress, Mademoiselle de Montmort, on his arm, or 
eise—in the Company of fellow-Gascons—haunting the taverns and 
gambling-dens at night. 

It did not matter, really. All that mattered was to rcach Paris. There 
she would have solid ground under her feet. Angelique would settle down 
in the beautiful town house which the Comte de Peyrac owned in the 
Saint-Paul quartier. Then she would begin to make investigations to find 
out what had become of her husband. 
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CHAPTER 27 


Angelique thought shewas already in Paris whenthey were 
still driving through the suburbs. No sooner had they passed through thc 
Gate of Saint-Honor£ than she feit disappointed by the narrow, muddy 
streets. The noise did not have the same ringing quality as in Toulouse, it 
seemed to her shriller and more vociferous. The shopkeepers’ and the 
coachmens cries above all, the shouts of the footmen preceding the 
carriages and öf the sedan-chair bearers rose above a dull background 
growl which madc her think of the distant rumbles before a thunderstorm. 
The air was sweltcring and full of foul smells. 

Angelique’s carriage, escorted by Bemard d’Andijos on horseback and 
followed by the luggage-cart and two mounted lackeys, took more than 
two hours to reach the Saint-Paul quartier. It finally reached the Rue de 
Beautreillis and slowed down. 

They had come to a stop outsidc a wide carriage entrance of pale timber 
with wrought bronze knockers and key-locks. Beyond the white stone 
wall could be seen the courtyard and the large stone house, in the style of 
the day, with tall, clear, glass Windows, and a roof adomed with dormers 
and covered with bright new slates that sparkled in the sun. 

A lackey came to open the carriagc-door. 

“Here we are, Madame,” said the Marquis d’Andijos. 

He remained on horseback and stared at the porch with a dumbfounded 
expression. 

Angelique alighted and ran to a little house which surely was the Swiss 
concierge’s lodge. She rang the bell angrily. It was intolcrable that 
nobody had yet come to open the main gate. The bell seemed to be ring¬ 
ing in a desert. The window-panes of the lodge were grimy. Everything 
seemed lifeless. 

Only then did Angelique bccome aware of the curious aspect of the 
gate which Andijos kept staring at as if thunderstruck. She went up to it. 
Interlaced red strings were fastened on it by meansofthick, coloured wax 
seals. A white piece of paper, also fixed with seals, read: 

The Kings Chamber of Justice 
Paris 

ist July, 1660 
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Open-mouthed with amazement, she stared at it uncomprehendingly. 
At that moment thc door of the lodge opened a slit, and in it appeared the 
perturbed face of a servant in a crumpled livery. At the sight of the 
carriage, he hurriedly closed the door again, then, thinking better of it, 
opened it once more and came out with hesitant Steps. 

“Are you the concierge of the house?” inquired the young woman. 

“Yes . . . yes, Madame, it’s me, Baptiste. And I do recognise the . . . 
the carriage of . . . ofmy . . . my . . . my master.“ 

“Stop stuttering, fool!” she cried, stamping her foot. “And teil me 
quickly where Monsieur de Peyrac is.” 

The domestic looked around with alarm. The absence of any neigh- 
bour seemed to reassure him. He came even closer, raised his eyes to 
Angelique, and suddenly knelt down before her while continuing to thro w 
anxious glances around him. 

“Oh! my poor young mistress,” he cried, “my poor master ... oh! 
what a dreadful misfortune!” 

“Speakup! Whathashappened?” 

She was shaking him by the shoulders, frightened out of her wits. 

“Get up, idiot! I dont understand a word you're saying. Where is my 
husband? Ishedead?” 

The man got up with difficulty and murmured: 

“They say he is in the Bastille. The house is under seals. I must answer 
for it with my life. And you, Madame, do try and flee while there is still 
time.” 

Mention of the famous prison fortress of the Bastille, far from shattering 
Angehque, almost reassured her after the dreadful anguish she had feit. 
One can get out of prison. She knew that in Paris the most dreaded prison 
was that of the Archbishopric, situated below thc levcl of thc Seine, where 
you ran the risk of drowning in winter; and after that came the Chätelet 
and the General Hospital, which were reserved for commoners. The 
Bastille was the aristocratic prison. Despitc some sinister legends about 
the strong-rooms of its eight towers, it was generally known that a stay 
within its walls was not a dishonour. 

Angehque heaved a little sigh and tried hard to face the Situation. 

“I think it’s better not to remain in this neighbourhood,” she said to 
Andijos. 

“Yes, yes, Madame, do leave quickly,” insisted the servant. 

“The problem is where to go. As a matter of fact, I have a sister who 
hves in Paris. I don’t know her address, but her husband is a King’s proctor 
called Maitre Fallot. I even believe that since his marriage he calls himself 
Fallot de Sancc.” 
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“If we go to the Palace of Justice, they’ll certainly be able to direct us.” 

The carriage and its suite resumed their drive through Paris. Angelique 
did not think oflooking around her. This city, which was welcoming her 
in such a hostile way, held no attraction for her. Florimond was crying. 
He was teething and vainly did Margot rub his gums with an ointment 
made of honey and pounded fennel. 

They eventually found the address of the King’s proctor, who, like 
many magistrates, lived not far from the Palace of Justice, on the island of 
the Cite, in the parish of Saint-Landry. The Street was called the rue de 
l’Enfer, which, to Angelique, seemed a sinister omen. The houses were 
still grey and medieval, with pointed gables, sculptures, gargoyles and 
infrequent apertures. 

The one before which the carriage stopped looked hardly less lugu- 
brious than the rest, although each storey boasted three fairly high 
Windows. On the ground floor was the office, and a brass plate on its door 
borethe words: ‘Maitre Fallot de Sance. King’s Proctor/ 

Two clerks, who had been yawning on the threshold, rushed towards 
Angelique as soon as she had steppcd out of the carriage and promptly 
surrounded her with a strearn of words in an unintelligible jargon. She 
finally grasped that they were spcaking in glowing terms of the merits of 
Maitre de Sance’s office as the only place in Paris to which people anxious 
to win a lawsuit could repair in all security. 

“I haven’t come for a lawsuit,” said Angelique, “I want to see Madame 
Fallot” 

Disappointed, they indicated a door on the left which led towards the 
proctor’s residence. 

Angelique raised the bronze knocker and she feit something akin to 
excitement as she waited for the door to open. A plump servant neatly 
dressed and in a white bonnet showed her into the Vestibüle, but almost 
immediately Hortcnsc appeared at the top of the staircase. She had seen 
the carriage through the window. 

Angelique had the impression that her sister had been on the verge of 
falling on her neck, but, seemingly changing her mind, she affected a 
distant air. They kissed without warmth. 

Hortense seemed even leaner and taller than in the old days. 

“My poor sister!” she said. 

“Why do you call me your poor sister?” asked Angelique. 

Madame Fallot motioned silently towards the maid and pulled 
Angelique into her room Ic was a spacious chamber which also served as 
a drawing-room, for numerous arm-chairs and stools as well as seats and 
settees were arranged around the bed with its beautiful curtains and yellow 
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damask counterpane. Angelique wondered if her sister was in the habit of 
recciving her women friends lying in bed as did the pMeuses. It was true 
that formerly Hortense had the reputation for being witty and prided 
herseif on her conversational talents. 

The room was very dark, on account of the stained-glass panes, but in 
this heat it was not unpleasant. The stone floor was cooled by sheaves of 
green grass scattered over it hcre and there. Angelique breathed deeply of 
their good country smdl. 

“You have a nice home,” she said to Hortense. 

The latter did not lose her frown. 

“Don’t troublc to deceive me with feigned sprightliness. I know 
everything.” 

“You are lucky, for I admit that I myself am utterly in the dark as to 
what is happening to me.’* 

“How imprudent of you to show yourself ostentatiously in Paris!” said 
Hortense, raising her eyes to heaven. 

“Listen, Hortense, don't Start turning your eyes to the ceiling. I don’t 
know if your husband is likc me, but I remember I could never see you 
pull that grimace without wanting to box your ears. Now I’ll teil you 
what I know, and then you’ll teil me what you know.“ 

She told how, while they were at Saint-Jcan-de-Luz for the King’s 
wedding, the Comte de Peyrac had disappeared. The suppositions of 
certain friends led her to believc that he had been kidnapped and taken to 
Paris, so she too had travelled up to the Capital. There she had found their 
town house under seal and had learned that her husband was probably in 
the Bastille. 

Hortense said severely: 

“So you can imagine how compromising your visit in full daylight is 
for a high official of the King? And yct you came!” 

“Yes, that is stränge indeed,” replied Angelique, “but my first thought 
was that my family might be ablc to help me.“ 

“It’s the first time you have remembered your family, I believc! I am 
quite sure you would not have visited me, had you been able to preen 
yourself in your fine new house in the Saint-Paul quartier. Why didn’t 
you go and seck help from the brilliant friends of your rieh and handsome 
husband, all those Princes, Dukes and Marquesses, instead of crcating 
troublc for us by your prescncc?” 

Angelique was on the point of getting up and walking out, slamming 
the door behind her, but she thought she heard Florimond’s cries from the 
Street and she controlled hcrself. 

“Hortense, I’m not nursing any illusions. As the affectionate and 
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devoted sistcr you are, you are putting me out of doors. But I have with 
me a fourteen-months-old baby who needs to be bathed, changed, fed. It 
is getting late. If I go hunting for a roof now, I may find myself having to 
sleep at a street-corner. Put me up for this night.” 

“It’s one night too many for the safety of my home.” 

“You’d think I was bringing a scandalous reputation into your 
house.” 

Madame Fallot compressed her narrow Ups and her lively brown eyes 
flashed. 

“Your reputation is not stainless. As for your husband's, it is atrocious.” 

Angelique could not help smiling. 

“I can assure you that my husband is the best of men. You’d wider¬ 
stand quicUyenoughif you knewhim. . . .” 

“God preserve me! Fd die of fright. If what people say is true, I 
cannot understand how you could live in his house for scvcral years. He 
must have cast a spell on you.” 

She added after a moment’s thought: 

“It is a fact that, when still quite young, you already had a marked 
penchant for all sorts of vices.” 

“Your amiability confounds me, my dear! It is true that, when still 
quite young, you had a marked penchant for backbiting and spitefulness.” 

“This is too much! Now you come and insult me under my own 
roof.” 

“Why do you refuse to believe me? Fm telling you that my husband is 
in the Bastillc solcly bccause of some misunderstanding.” 

“If he’s in the Bastillc, it's because there is such a thing as justice.” 

“If there is such a thing as justice, hc’ll be released promptly.” 

“Allow me to intrude, ladics, since you speak so well of justice,” said a 
deep voice beliind them. 

A man had just come into the room. He must have been in his thirties, 
though he affected a stiff and formal air. His full, clcan-shaven face bore a 
grave, attentivc expression under his brown wig. There was something 
clerical about him. He cocked his head slightly to one side, like someone 
accustomed to receiving confidences. 

Angelique guessed, from his well-tailored black cloth suit with black 
braid and horn buttons as its only trimming, that she was facing her 
brother-in-law, the proctor. She dropped a curtsy. He came up to her 
and very solemnly kissed her on both cheeks. 

“Don’t use a conditional phrase, Madame. There is justice. In its namc 
and thanks to its existence I welcome you in my house.” 

Hortense rearcd up like a scaldcd cat. 
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“Heavens, Gaston, you are raving mad! Ever sincc wc married, you’ve 
kept repeating that your carecr conies before everything eise and that it 
dependsentirelyontheKing. . . 

“And on justice, my dear,” interrupted the magistrate, niildly but 
firmly. 

“Nevertheless, for days you have been voicing your apprehension about 
seeing my sister come and take refuge with us. In view of what you 
know about her husband’s arrest, such an eventuality, you said, would 
spell certain ruin for us.” 

“Be quiet, Madame, or you’ll make me regret that I have betrayed a 
Professional secret in informing you of what I learned by chance.” 

Angelique decided to swallow her pride. 

“You have learned something? Oh sir, for mercy’s sake, teil me. I 
have been groping for days in the most complcte uncertainty.” 

“Alas, Madame, I shall not try to take sheltcr behind a sham discretion 
nor expatiate in soothing terms. I’ll confess to you straightway that I 
know very little. From an official piece of information I learned, with 
amazement I must admit, of Monsieur de Peyracs arrest. I must therefore 
ask you, in your own intcrest as well as in your husband’s, not to make use 
of what Fm going to teil you without my express permission. Anyhow, I 
repeat, it’s only a small scrap of information. Here it is: your husband was 
arrested by a lettre de cachet of the third category, that is to say a sealed 
Order issued ‘on the King’s behalf’. In it the incriminatcd officer or gentlc- 
man is invited by the King to procced secretly but freely, though accom- 
panied by a royal commissioner, to a certain place. As for your husband, 
he was first taken to Fort-Lcveque, whence he was transferred to the 
Bastille on an order countersigncd: Seguier.” 

“I thank you for confirming what is, after all, rather reassuring news. 
Many people have been sent to the Bastille and have left it again as soon as 
light was shed on the slanders which had brought them there.” 

“I see you are a level-headed woman,” said Maitre Fallot with an 
approving nod of his chin, “but I would not like to dclude you into 
believing that everything will work itself out easily. For I also learned that 
the warrant for the arrest, signed by the King, specified that no mention 
should be made in the prison records of the name of the accused or of the 
charge brought against liim.” 

“No doubt the King does not wish to blcmish the reputation of one of 
his faithful subjects before he has himself examined the facts that are held 
against him. He wants to be able to exonerate him without creating a 
fuss_” 

“Or eise forget him.” 
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“How so, forget him?“ repcated Angelique, as a cold shiver wcnt 
through her. 

“Many people are being forgotten in prisons,“ said Maitre Fallot, half 
closing his eyes and staring into the distance, “forgotten as surely as if they 
were in their grave. It is certainly not dishonourable, as such, to be im- 
prisoned in the Bastille. Nevertheless I must stress that the state of being 
an anonymous and secretly held prisoner is an indication that the case is 
particularly serious.“ 

Angelique remained silent for a moment. She suddenly feit her tired- 
ness, and hunger gripped her stomach. Or was it anguish? . . . She 
raised her eyes to the magistrate. 

“Since you are kind enough to enlighten me, sir, teil me what I should 
do?“ 

“Once again, Madame, it is not a question of kindness but of justice. It 
is in a spirit of justice that I am recciving you under my roof, and since 
you ask me for advice, I shall direct you to a lawyer. For I fear any part I 
might take in this case would be deemed partial and iuterestcd, although 
our familial relations have not amounted to much in the past.” 

Hortense, who was champing at the bit, exclaimed in her shrill, 
childish voice: 

“You may well say that ! As long as she had her chäteaux and the 
wealth of her Lame Man, she scarcely bothered about us. Don’t you 
think that the Comte de Peyrac could have obtained some favours for you 
by a recommendation to some high magistrates in Paris?“ 

“Joffrey had few connections among the people of the Capital.“ 

“Yes, yes!” said her sister, aping her. “Just some paltry connections 
with the Governors of Languedoc and Bearn, with Cardinal Mazarin.the 
Queen Mother and the King!“ 

“You’re exaggerating. . . .” 

“Anyhow, were you invited to the King’s wedding, were you not?“ 

Angelique did not answer and left the drawing-room. She could see no 
end to this argument. She might as well go and fetch Florimond. As she 
was going down the siairs, she caught hersclf smiling. How quickly 
Hortense and she had dropped again into the familiär routine of their 
eternal squabbles! ... So Montcloup wasn’t dead, after all. Better to 
pull each other’s hair than to feel like strangers. 

In the Street, she found Francois Binet sitting on the Step of the carriage 
holding the sleeping baby in his arms. The young barber told her that, 
seeing the child in pain, he had given him a remedy of opium and mint 
powder of which he had a stock, since he was, like all those of his pro- 
fession, something of a surgeon and an apothecary. Angelique thanked 
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him. She inquired after Margot and the little nursemaid. Shc was told 
that the maid had not been able to resist the announcement of a steam- 
bath servant who had gone through the streets chanting: 

“At the sign of Sainte Jeanne 
Go and have a bath. 

Well served you will be 
By valets and chambermaids. 

Go therc now, the bath is ready. . . .” 

Like all Hugucnots, Margot had a pronounced hking for water, which 
Angelique heartily approved of: “I too would gladly pay a visit to this 
Sainte Jeanne!” she sighed. 

The lackeys and the two coachmen were sitting in the shade of the 
coach, drinking claret wine and eating smoked herrings. Angelique 
looked at her dusty dress and at Florimond's face, plastered with dirt and 
honey to his eyebrows. What a pitiable outfit! 

But it apparently still looked luxurious to a needy proctor’s wife, for 
Hortense, who had followcd her out, sneered: 

“Well, my dear, for a woman who complains of being reduced to 
sleeping at street-comers, you’re not too badly off: a carriage, a wagon, 
six horses, four or five lackeys, and two maids who go to have baths!” 

“I have a bed,” Angelique told her. “Would you like me to have it 
taken upstairs?” 

“No need. We have enough bedding to put you up. Howevcr, it’s 
impossible for me to take in all your servants.” 

“Surely you have a garrct for Margot and the girl? As for the men, 
they can lodge at the inn.” 

Hortense was looking with compressed lips and a shocked expression at 
those Southern men, who, feeling that there was no need to trouble about 
the wife of a proctor, went on eating while staring at her insolently out of 
their coal-black eyes. 

“The men of your escort look like bandits,” shc remarked in a stifled 
voice. 

“You attribute to them qualities they dont possess. All one can hold 
against them is a marked propensity for sleeping in the sun.” 

In the large room that had been allocated to her on the second floor, 
Angelique relaxed for a moment as she plunged into a tub and sprinkled 
herseif with cold water. She even washed her hair and arrangedit as best 
she could in front of a Steel mirror above the mantelpiece. The room was 
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dark, the fumiture very ugly but sufficient. In a small bed with clean 
sheets Florimond slept soundly, thanks to the wigmaker’s medication. 

She was at a loss as to what dress to choose. Even the plainest seemed 
too sumptuous beside poor Hortense, whose grey wool dress had just the 
merest trimmings of velvet braid and ribbons at her bodice. She eventually 
decided in favour of a coffee-coloured house gown with fairly modest 
gold embroideries, and substituted a black satin neckerchief for the dainty 
lace. She had almost fmished dressing when Margot appeared. With an 
expert hand, the maid gave her mistress’s hair its usual graceful waves and 
sprayed her with perfume. 

“Be careful. I must not look too elegant. I have to inspire my brother- 
in-law with confidence.” 

“Alas! After seeing such fine noblemen at your feet, to have to see you 
dressing to please a proctor!** 

A strident shout coming from the ground-floor interrupted them. They 
rushed out on to the landing. The terrified cries of a woman rose from 
the stair-wcll. Angelique raced downstairs, where she found her flustered 
servants huddled on the threshold. The screams continued, but were now 
muffled and seemed to emanate from a tall ehest of imitation ebony that 
decorated the ante-room. 

Hortense, who had come at a run too, went to the ehest and managed to 
extricate from it the fat maid who had opened the door to Angelique, as 
well as two children of eight and four years who were clutching her 
petticoats. Madame Fallot began by boxing the girl’s ears, then asked 
what had come over her. 

“There! There!’* stammered the wretched girl, pointing her finger. 

Angelique’s eyes followed the direction she indicated and perceived the 
good Kouassi-Ba, who was huddling shyly behind the servants. Hortense 
could not help giving a Start, but she controlled herseif and said curtly: 

“Well, it’s a black man, a Moor, that’s nothing to cry about. Have you 
never seen a Moor?” 

“N . . . no,no, Madame.** 

“There*s not a soul in Paris who hasn’t seen a Moor. You are a fool” 

Coming closer to Angelique, she hissed at her: 

“Congratulations, my dear! You do know how to upset my house- 
hold. You even introduce an island savage! This girl will probably leave 
me on the spot. And I had such trouble finding her!** 

“Kouassi-Ba,** cried Angelique. “These small children and the young 
girl are afraid of you. Show them how well you can amuse them.*’ 

“Yes, Moderne.” 

The negro bounded forward with a leap. The servant-girl let out a 
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scream and pushed against the wall wich all her might as if she wanted to 
burrow into it. But Kouassi-Ba, after doing a few somersaults, pulled 
some coloured balls from his pockets and began to juggle them with 
amazing skill. He seemed not to be bothered at all by his recent wound. 
At last, as he saw the children smile, he picked up litde Giovanni*s guitar 
and, squatting down on the floor with crossed legs, began to sing in his 
soft, velvety voice. 

Angelique went over to the other servants. 

“I* 11 give you money to lodge and board at the inn,** she said. 

The coachman of her carriage stepped forward and nervously twisted 
his red-plumed feit hat. 

“If you please, Madame, we should like to ask you to let us have the 
rest of our wages, too. We are in Paris now: it’s a city where one spends a 
lot.” 

The young woman, after a moment’s hcsitation, complied with his 
request. She askcd Margot to bring her money-box and counted out his 
due to each of them. The men bowed and thanked her. Young Giovanni 
said he would be back the next day to inquire after her ladyship’s Orders. 
The others withdrew in silence. As they stepped out of the door, Margot, 
who was Standing on the stairs, called after them in Languedoc dialect, 
but they did not answer. 

“What did you say to them?** asked Angelique thoughtfully. 

“That if they didn’t come for your Orders tomorrow, the master would 
cast a spell over them.** 

“You think they won*t come back?” 

“I*m afraid so.** 

Angelique passed her hand over her brow. 

“You mustn't say the master will cast a spell on them, Margot. Such 
words will do him more harm than good. Here, take the money-box 
back to my room and see to it that Florimond’s porridge is cookcd so that 
it will be ready when he wakes up.” 

“Madame,** said a high-pitched voice beside Angelique, “my father 
has told me to inform you that dinner is served and that we are waiting for 
you in the dining-room to say gracc.” 

It was the little eight-year-old boy whom she liad seen in the big ehest a 
moment ago. 

“You*re no longer afraid of Kouassi-Ba?” she asked him. 

“No, Madame. I*m very glad to know a black man. All my school- 
mates will envy mc.** 

“ What is your name?** 

“Martin.** 
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The Windows of the dining-room had been opened to let in a little light 
and save the candles. A clear, rosy dusk was lingering above the roof- 
tops. It was the hour when the parish bells were beginning to chime the 
Angelus. The deep, splendid notes boomed out and seemed to carry the 
very prayer of the city. 

“You have very beautiful bells in your parish,” remarked Angelique, 
to dispel the awkward silence at the Start of the meal. 

“They are the bells of Notre Dame,” replied Maitre Fallot. “Our 
parish is Saint-Landry, but the cathedral is quite close. If you lean out of 
the window, you can see its two great towers and the spire of its apse.” 

At the far end of the table sat an old man, Maitre Fallot’s uncle, a retired 
magistrate, who was wrapped in pontifical silence. At the beginning of 
the meal he and his nephew had, with the same casual gesture, dropped a 
piece of horn of unicorn into their glasses. This remindcd Angelique that 
she had forgotten that morning to take the tablct of poison to which 
Joffrey de Peyrac wanted her to become accustomed. 

The maid served the soup. The starched white table-cloth had been 
freshly ironed. The silver plate was of fine quality, but the Fallot family 
did not use forks. Joffrey had taught Angelique how to use these objects, 
and she remembercd that on her wedding-day in Toulouse she had feit 
quite gauche with that tiny pitchfork in her hand. Several courses of 
fish, eggs and milk dishes wcre being served. Angelique suspccted that 
her sister had sent for two or thrce kinds of prepared food from a rotisserie 
to Supplement the menu. 

“You mustn t let my prcsence cause any change in your ordinary fare.” 

“Do you imagine that a proctor's family lives on gruel and cabbage 
soup?” was the acid reply. 

That night, in spite of her fatigue, Angelique took a long time falling 
asleep. She listened to the cries of the unknown city rising from the damp, 
narrow lanes. A little biscuit-seller passed, shaking his dice in a horn. He 
was hailcd from houses where the evening meal was still in progress, and 
merry-makers amused themselves playing dice for his entire basketful of 
pastrics. 

A little later came the tinkling bell of a corpse-crier: 

“Hark, all you who are asleep in bed, 

Pray God for the dead. . . .” 

Angelique shivered and buried her face in her pillow. She longed for 
Joffrey’s long, lean, warm body at her side. How she missed his gaiety, his 
eagemess, his wonderful, pleasing voice, his caressing hands! When 
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would they find each other again? How blissfully happy they’d be! She 
would nestle in hisarms,askhimtokiss her, to hug her tightly! . . . She 
feil asleep dasping the coarse linen pillow, which smelled of lavender. 


CHAPTER 28 


Angelique removed the wooden shutter, then struggled with 
the leaded window of stained glass. At last she managed to open it. You 
had to be a native Parisian to sleep with closed Windows in such heat. She 
inhaled the fresh moming air deeply, then stood stock-still, overcome 
with wonder and amazement. 

Her room did not look out on the ruc de l’Enfer, for it was at the back 
of the house. It hung over the river, smooth and shiny as a sword, 
specklcd with gold by the rising sun and criss-crossed by small boats and 
heavy barges. On the opposite bank a laundress's boat covered with a 
bulging white awning made a brilliant stain, like a chalk-mark, on this 
misty pastel scene. The women’s cries, the banging of their paddles, 
floated up to Angelique, mingling with the bargemen’s calls and the 
neighing of the horses which the grooms were leading to the water’s edge. 

A penetrating, sweet-sour smell assailed her nostrils. Angelique bent 
forward and saw that the timbered piles that supported the old house 
rested in a mud-bank on which a pile of rotten fruit was surrounded by a 
swarm of wasps. On the right, at the corner of the island, there was a little 
harbour cluttered with barges. Basketfuls of oranges, cherries, grapes and 
pears were being unloaded. Handsome boys in rags, Standing on the 
prows of their boats, bit lustily into oranges, scattering the peels, which 
the wavelets washed up against the houscs. They would then take off 
their rags and plunge into the pale water. From the dock a wooden foot- 
bridge, painted a bright red, linked the Cite with a small island. 

Just beyond the washerwomen, a long beach was crammcd with 
trading boats. Barrels stood in serried rows, sacks were piled up, and 
mountains of hay were being unloaded for the stables. Armcd with boat- 
hooks, the rivermen held back the floating timber rafts which were 
drifting downstream and guidcd them towards the bank, wherc lightcr 
men rolled and stacked the logs. 

Above the noise and bustle shone a sun of springlike freshness and of 
such extraordinary transparcncy that every scene was transformed into a 
delicate dream-picture set off by the sudden flash of a piece of linen, a 
white bonnet, or a shrieking sea-gull skimming just over the water. 
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“The Seine/* murmured Angelique. 

There was a knock at the door, and Hortense*s maid came in. 

“I*m bringing the milk for the baby, Madame. I went mysdf to the 
Place de la Pierre-au-Lait early this moming. The village women had 
only just arrived. The milk was still warm/* 

“It’s very good of you to take so much trouble, but you should have 
sent my little nursemaid upstairs with the pitcher/* 

“I wanted to see if the little darling was awake. I am so fond of babies, 
Madame. It’s a pity that Madame Hortense sends hers away to be nursed. 
She had one six months ago which I took to the village of Chaillot. 
Well, every day it breaks my heart to imagine that they may come and 
teil me it’s died. For the foster-mother had hardly any milk, and I fear 
above all that she may feed it with bread soaked in wine and water.” 

The maid was plump, with shiny cheeks and childish blue eyes. 
Angelique feit a sudden surge of liking for her. 

“What’s your name, my girl?” 

“My name is Barbe, Madame, at your Service/* 

“Well, you see, Barbe, I nursed my child myself in the beginning. I 
hope hc*ll grow to be sturdy/* 

“Nothing can replace a mother*s care,** said Barbe sententiously. 

Florimond awoke. He gripped the rim of his little cradle with both 
hands, and sat up, fixing his lustrous black eyes on the new face. 

“The beautiful treasure, the lovely darling, bonjour , my pet !** crooned 
the girl, picking him up, still damp from sleep. 

She carried him to the window to show him the boats and sca-gulls and 
the baskets of oranges. 

“ What is this little harbour called?’* asked Angelique. 

“It’s the port of Saint-Landry, the fruit-market harbour, and beyond it 
is the Red Bridge which leads to the island of Saint-Louis. On the opposite 
bank they do a lot of unloading too. You can see the haymarket dock, the 
tinibcr dock, the wheat dock and the wine dock. All that produce 
intcrcsts the gentlemen of the Hotel de Ville, that beautiful building you 
can see over there, behind the Strand. 

“And the big square in front of it?** 

“That’s the Place de Greve/* 

Barbe screwed up her eyclids to sec morc clcarly. 

“I see there’s a crowd on the Place de Greve this morning. They surely 
must have hanged somcone.” 

“Hanged?” said Angelique, horrified. 

“ Why, that’s where the executions take place. From my garret, which 
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is just above, I don’t miss a single one, though it’s a bit far away. I like it 
better that way, anyhow, for Fm tender-hearted. Mostly there are hang- 
ings, but I also saw two heads cut off with the axe and a witch burned at 
the stäke.” 

Angelique shivered and turned away. The view from her window 
suddenly seemed less cheerful to her. 

After dressing with a certain elegance, since she intended to go to the 
Tuileries, Angelique asked Margot to take her cloak and accompany her. 
The little nursemaid could look after Florimond, and Barbe would watch 
over them both. 

“What I feared has happened, Madame,” announced Margot. “Your 
scamps of footmen and coachmen have run away and there’s no one left 
to drive your carriage and look after your horses.” 

After a moment’s consternation, Angelique brightened. 

“Never mind, it’s just as well. I only brought four thousand livres with 
me. It’s my intention to send Monsieur d’Andijos to Toulouse to bring 
me back some funds. But meanwhile, as we can’t see into the future, it’s 
better not to have to pay all those pcople. l’ll seil my horses and carriage 
to the owner of the public stables and we’ll walk. I’m very eagcr to have a 
look at the shops.” 

“Madame does not realise how muddy the streets are. In some places, 
you wade in garbage up to your anklcs.” 

“My sister told me that if you put wooden clogs on your feet, you can 
walk easily. Come on, Margot, my dear, don’t grumble, we’rc going to 
visit Paris, isn’t it wondcrful?” 

Downstairs, in the Vestibüle, Angelique found Francois Binet and the 
little musician. 

“I thank you for being faithful,” she said to them, touched, “but Fm 
afraid we shall have to part, for I shall not be able to keep you in my 
Service any longer. Would you, Binet, like me to recommend you to 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier? In view of the success you had with her 
at Saint-Jean-de-Luz, I am certain she will find employment for you or 
will recommend you, in turn, to some nobleman.” 

“I thank you for your kindness, Madame, but I think I shall take 
employment with a master barber.” 

“You!” protested Angelique. “You who were the greatest barber and 
wigmaker in Toulouse!” 

“Unfortunately, I shall not be able to find any such important post in 
this city, where the guilds are hard to get into.” 

“But at Court . . .” 
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"To woo the favours of the mighty, Madame, reqoires much padence. 
It*s not wise to be projected into the limelight too quickly, espedally 
when you are a modest craftsman like myself. A mere trifle—a malicious 
word, a venomous allusion—is enough to hurl you from the peak of 
honour into the blackest misery. The favour of princes is fickle." 

Angflique stared at him. 

"You want to give them time to forget that you were Monsieur de 
Peyrac’s barber?" 

He dropped his eyes. 

"For my part, Madame, I shall never forget it. Let my master get the 
better of his enemies, and I shall hasten to serve him again. But l’m just a 
simple - barber." 

"You are right, Binet," said Angelique with a smile. "I like your 
frankness. There is no reason why we should drag you down with us into 
disgrace. Here are a hundred kus. Goodluck." 

The young man bowcd and, taking his barber’s case, retreated towards 
the door respectfully. 

"And you, Giovanni, would you like me to try and put you in touch 
with Monsieur Lulli?" 

“Oh yes, mistrcss, oh yes!" 

“And you, Kouassi-Ba, what do you want to do?” 

“I want to go for a walk with you, Medeme." 

Angelique smilcd. 

“All right. Well, come on, you two. We’ll go to the Tuileries." 

At that moment the door opened and Maitre Fallot’s fine brown wig 
appeared through the opening. 

"I heard your voice, Madame, and was just waiting to ask you for a 
moment’s talk." 

Angelique motioncd to the three servants to wait for her. 

"I am at your disposal, sir." 

She followed him into his office, where clerks and scribes were working 
busily. The acrid smell of ink, the creak of goose-quills, the dim light, the 
black suits of the down-at-heel employees did not make of this room a 
particularly pleasant place. On the walls hung a great number of black 
bags containing the files ofvarious legal cases. Maitre Fallot led Angelique 
into a small adjacent study, where a man was waiting. The proctor 
introduced him: 

"Monsieur Desgrez, advocate. Monsieur Desgrez will be at your dis¬ 
posal to guide you in this painful affair of your husband’s." 

Ang£Uque looked at the newcomer with constemation. This—the 
Comte de Peyrac s attomey! It would be difficult to find a more thread- 
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bare coat, a more wom-out shirt, a more faded feit hat. The proctor 
seemed almost luxuriously clothed beside him. The poor fellow did not 
even wear a wig, and his long hair seemed of the samc rough, brown 
texture as his woollen suit. Nevertheless, despite his apparent poverty, he 
exuded an air of self-confidence. 

“Madame,” he said at once, “let’s not use the futurc or die condidonal 
form: I am at your disposal. Now teil me without fear what you 
know.” 

“Why, sir,” repHed Angelique rathcr coldly, “I know nothing, or 
almost nothing.” 

“So much the better, we thus shan’t Start with any false premises.” 

“There is one certainty though,” broke in Maitre Fallot, “the lettre Je 
cachet signed by the King.” 

“Quite right, sir. The King. We must Start with the King.” 

The young lawyer cupped his chin in his hands and frowned. 

“Not very convenient. As a starting-point one could hardly begin 
higher up.” 

“I intend to go and see Mademoiselle de Montpensier, the King’s 
cousin,” said Angelique. “It seems to me that through her I might obtain 
more accurate information; especially if, as I suspect, it’s all a matter of a 
Court intrigue. And through her I might perhaps be able to approach 
His Majesty.” 

“Mademoiselle de Montpensier, pooh!” said the other with a disdainful 
pout. “That great gawk is a blundcrer. Don’t forget, Madame, that she 
was an insurgent and had the troops of her royal cousin fired upon. On 
that account she'll always bc treated with suspicion at Court. Moreover, 
the King is somewhat jealous of her immense wealth. She’ll soon under- 
stand that it is not in her interest to try to protcct a nobleman who’s fallen 
into disgrace.” 

“I believe, and have always heard it said, that the Grande Mademoiselle 
has a very kind heart.” 

“May it please Heaven that she use it in your behalf, Madame! As a 
child of Paris, I put littlc trust in the hearts of the mighty, who feed the 
people on the fruit of their discord, fruit that is as bitter and rotten as those 
that decompose under your house, Monsieur. But go ahead and try this 
move if you think it’s worth while, Madame. Howevcr, I advise you 'o 
talk to Mademoiselle in a light, casual manncr without dwclling on the 
injustice that has been done to you.” 

‘Is a pettifogging, down-at-heel lawyer going to teil me how to talk to 
people at Court?’ Angelique thought to hersclf, annoyed. 

She took a few ecus from her purse. 
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“Here is an advance on the expenses that your inquiries may occasion 
>» 

you. 

“Thank you, Madame,” replied the lawyer, who, after glancing at the 
coins with satisfaction, slipped them into a remarkably flat leather purse 
he carried on his beit. 

He bowed very courteously and left. At the comer of the house an 
enormous great Dane, its white coat speckled with large brown Spots, got 
up and followed in the lawyer’s footstcps. The latter, his hands in his 
pockets, walkcd away, whistling gaily to himself. 

“This man doesn’t inspire me with much confidence,” said Angelique 
to her brothcr-in-law. “f d say he was a fake as well as a conceited, 
incapable fellow.” 

“He’s a brilliant young man,” the proctor assured her, “but he is poor 
. . . like many of his ilk. There’s a surfeit of lawyers without cases in 
Paris. This one must have inherited his office from his father; he couldn’t 
have bought one otherwise. But I recommended him to you because, for 
one thing, I respect his intelligence and, for another, he won’t cost you 
much. He’ll do wonders with the small sum you ve given him.” 

“The quesrion of money should not arise. If necessary, my husband 
shall have the support of the most enlightened men of law.” 

Maitre Fallot cast a glance at Angelique that was at once haughty and 
shrewd. 

“Have you an inexhaustible fortune at your disposal?” 

“Not on my person, but Ym going to send the Marquis d’Andijos to 
Toulouse. He will see our banker and instruct him, if money is necded at 
once, to seil some of our land.” 

“Aren t you afraid that your Toulouse estatcs may have been seized and 
put under seal, just like your Paris house?” 

Angelique looked at him dumbfounded. 

“That’s impossible!” she stammered. “Why should they have done 
that? Why should anyone be so bent on our misfortune? We haven’t 
harmcd anyone.” 

The lawyer spread his hands in an unctuous gesture. 

“Alas, Madame, many people passing through this oflice uttcr the same 
words. To hear them, no one would ever do the slightest harm to anyone 
eise. And yet there are lawsuits all the time. . . .” 

\ . . and work for the lawyers/ thought Angelique. 

With this new worry on her mind, she paid little attention to their walk, 
which took them through the rues de la Colombe, des Marmousets and de 
la Lanteme to the Palace of Justice. Following the Quai de l’Horloge, 
they reached the Pont-Neuf, at the far end of the island. The bustling 
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activity delighted the servants. Small shops mounted on whccls werc 
massed around the bronze Statue of good King Henri IV, and innumerable 
cries rang out, hawking the most extraordinary variety of goods. A 
miraculous plaster was sold here, teeth pulled painlessly over there, else- 
where again there were flasks of a peculiar product that removed stains 
from clothes, books here, toys there, and tortoise-shell hoops that 
banished stomach-ache. Trumpets blared and music-boxes jingled. 
Drums rolled on a platform where acrobats were juggling with glasses. 
A haggard individual in a threadbare suit slipped a scrap of paper into 
Angelique’s hand and asked her for ten sols. She gave them to him un- 
thhikingly and put the sheet of paper into her pocket, then ordered her 
gaping suite to hurry up a little. 

She did not feel in the mood for dawdling. At every Step, moreover, 
she was stopped by beggars who suddenly loomed up in front of her, 
exposing an oozing wound or the stump of an arm or leg wrapped in 
blood-soaked bandages. Or eise there were women in rags carrying 
childrcn whose faces were caked with scabs and surrounded by flies. They 
emerged from the shadow of porchcs, from the corners of shops; they rose 
from the river-banks and spluttered appeals that were plaintive at first, but 
which soon tumed to threats. 

At last, sickened by what she saw and having spent all her small change, 
Angelique ordered Kouassi-Ba to chase them away. The negro promptly 
bared his cannibal teeth and waved his hand in the direction of an 
approaching cripple, who at once decamped with a surprising alacrity. 

“This comes from walking on foot like peasants,” Margot kept 
repeating with growing indignation. 

Angelique heaved a sigh of relief when she at last descried the ivy- 
covered Tour du Bois, crumbling vestige of the ancient rampart of old 
Paris. Soon after, they reached the Pavillon de Flore, which formed the 
end of a gallery and linked it at right angles with the Chateau des Tuileries. 

The air was getting cooler. A light breeze rose from the Seine and 
dispelled the rank odours of the town. At last they came upon the T uileries, 
a palace embellished with a thousand details, flanked by a plump dorne and 
turrets, a summer residence of feminine grace, for it had been erected for a 
woman, Catharine de Medici, the pomp-loving Itahan. 

At the Tuileries, she was told to wait. The Grande Demoiselle had 
gone to the Luxembourg Palace, in order to arrange her plans for moving. 
Monsieur, the King’s brother, had decided to contend with her for the 
Tuileries, although Mademoiselle had been residing there for years. He 
had settled with his entire retinue in a wing of the palace. Mademoiselle 
had treated him as a haggier and there had been a hue and cry. 
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Eventually, Mademoiselle yielded as she always did. She was really far 
too good-natured. 

Left to herseif, Angelique sat down beside a window and gazed at the 
marvellous garden. Beyond the blooming mosaics of the flower-beds 
glistened a vast almond-tree orchard, and beyond it the green mass of trees 
of the Garonne. A building along the Seine housed Louis XIII’s aviary, 
where hunting falcons were still being bred. To the right there were the 
famous royal stables and the riding-school, whence came the noise of 
galloping and the shouts of pages and trainers. 

Angelique .inhaled the fresh country air and watched the litde wind- 
mills turn on the distant heights of Chaillot, Passy and Le Roule. At last, 
towards midday, there appcared, amid much hustling and busding, 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier, perspiring and fanning herseif. 

“My dear," she said to Angelique, “you always come at the right 
moment. Just when I see nothing but stupid faces whichever way I turn, 
your delightful litde visage with its pure, clear eyes is a most . . . refrcsh- 
ing sight. Refreshing, that’s it. Now are we or are we not going to get 
some lemonade and ice?” 

She dropped into an arm-chair and recovered her breath. 

“Let me teil you what happened. I almost strangled the Petit Monsieur 
this moming, and it certainly would not have been difficult for me. He 
hounds me out of this palace, where I’ve lived since my childhood. More 
than that: I can say I reigned over this palace. Look . . . here is where I 
sent my footman and fiddlers to cross swords with Monsieur de Mazarin’s 
men. Mazarin wanted to flee from the people’s anger, but just then he 
couldn’t get out of Paris. He narrowly escaped being murdered and 
having his body thrown into the river. . . 

Angelique wondered how, amid this weiter of gossip, she’d ever be 
able to broach the subjcct that was closest to her heart. The young 
lawyer’s sccpticism concerning the kindness of the great came back to her. 
Finally, taking her couiage in both hands, she said: 

“Your Highness will pardon me, but I know you are aware of all that’s 
happening at Court. Has it not come to your knowledge that my husband 
is in the Bastille?” 

The Princess seemed frankly surprised and was immediately up in arms. 

“In the Bastille? Why, what crime did he commit?” 

“That’s precisely what I don t know. And I very much hope that you, 
Highness, will help me to clear up this mystery.” 

She related what had happened at Saint-Jean-de-Luz and the mysterious 
disappearance of the Comte de Peyrac. The seals affixed on their house 
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proved that the kidnapping was connected with a legal prosecution, but 
the secret was being well kept. 

“Let's see,” said Mademoiselle de Montpensier. “Let’s dig into it a 
little. Your husband has enemies, like everyone eise. Who, according to 
you, might be out to harm him?” 

“My husband was not on very good terms with the Archbishop of 
Toulouse. But I do not believe the latter could have produced anything 
against him that would have impelled the King to intervene.” 

“Mayn't the Comte de Peyrac have slighted some influential person 
close to His Majesty? I do remember just one thing, my little one. 
Monsieur de Peyrac used to display a rare insolence towards my father 
when the latter came down to Toulouse as Governor of Languedoc. Oh, 
my father did not hold it against him, and he is dead, anyway. My late 
father was not of a jealous disposition, although he spent his time plotting. 
I*ve inherited this passion of his, I confess, and that’s why I am not always 
in the King’s favour. He is a very susceptible man. . . . Ah, now Ithink 
ofit, maybc Monsieur de Peyrac slighted the King himsclf?” 

“My husband is not in the habit of lavishing flatteries. Howcver, he 
respected the King, and did he not do his best to please him when he 
received His Majesty in Toulouse?” 

“Oh! What a wonderful pageant!” raved Mademoiselle, clasping her 
hands. “Those little birds that flew out ofahuge rock ofswcetmeat! . . . 
But, as a matter of fact, I have bcen told that it vexed the King. The same 
as with Monsieur Fouquet at Vaux-le-Vicomte. . . . These mighty lords 
dont realise that when the King smiles, it means he is on edge at secing his 
own subjects crush him with their splendour.” 

“I cannot believe that His Majesty would be so petty.” 

“The King seems gentle and fair, I admit. But whether you like it or 
not, the fact is that he always remembers the time when the Princes of the 
blood waged war against him. And I myself, it’s true, was one of them, I 
no longer remember why. In short, His Majesty distrusts all those who 
raise their heads a little too high.” 

“My husband never sought to plot against the King. He always behaved 
as a loyal subject, and he alone paid one quarter of all the taxes of Langue¬ 
doc.” 

Mademoiselle de Montpensier gave her visitor a friendly little tap with 
her fan. 

“How fervently you defend him! I confess his appearance frightened 
mc a little, but after talking to him at Saint-Jean-de-Luz, I began to 
understand why he had so much success with women. Dont cry, ftiy dear. 
YouTl get your great attractive Lame Man back even if I have to harass 
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“I shall be accompanied by my maid.” 

“As you wish.” 

He bowed and walked away, his spurs clicking. 

“Who is that gentleman?” Angelique asked Cerbalaud. 

, “The Chevalier de Lorraine, Monsieur’s new favourite. Yes, de Guiche 
aroused his displeasure: he did not display enough enthusiasm for perverse 
love and maintained too marked a fancy for the fair sex. Not that the 
Petit Monsieur spums it entirely. They say that after the King’s entrance 
he will be married, and do you know to whom? To Princess Henriette of 
England, the daughterofpoor Charles Iwhom the English beheaded . . 

Angelique listened with only one ear. She was beginning to feel 
hungry. She always had a robust appetite. She feit a little ashamed of it, 
especially in the present circumstances. What was poor Joffrey eating in 
his black prison, he who was so fastidious? Nevertheless, she glanced 
around in the hope of perceiving a hot-pastry vendor, from whom she 
might buy something to fortify her. 

Thcir present walk had taken them to the other bank of the Seine, near 
the old gate of Nesle flanked by its tower. For a long time the Pre-aux- 
Clercs—the Clerics’ Field—where students in the old days used to frisk 
and frolic, had ceased to exist. But there still remained between the abbey 
of Saint-Germain-dcs-Pres and the ancient moats a vacant plot of waste 
ground planted with clumps of trees, where punctilious young men could 
come and expunge stains from their honour far from the indiscreet eyes of 
the Constables of the watch. 

As they neared the field, Angelique and Cerbalaud heard shouts and 
found Lauzun and the Marquis d’Humieres, with open shirts, in duellists’ 
attire, each about to give Andijos a joint thrashing. Both of them told 
how, obliged to fight it out, they had each sccretly asked Andijos to come 
and separate them for the sake of friendship. But the traitor had hidden 
behind a shrub and, roaring with laughter, had watched the anguish of the 
two ‘foes’, who were dragging things out as long as they could, asserting 
that one sword was shorter than the other, the duelling-shoes too tight. 

“If we’d had the slightest courage, we’d have had ample time to cut 
each other’s throats a hundred times!” cried little Lauzun. 

Angelique joined forces with them to shower Andijos with reproaches. 

“Do you think my husband has kept you for fifteen years in order to 
have you indulge in stupid pranks while he is in prison?” she cried. “Oh, 
you southemers!” 

She pulled him aside, dug her nails into his arm, then ordered him to 
leave for Toulouse forthwith in order to bring back some money as 
quickly as possible. Shamefacedly he confessed that he had lost all his own 
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money gambling at Princess Henriette’s the previous night. She gave him 
fivc hundred Ihres and Kouassi-Ba as an escort. When they had gone, 
Angelique nodced that Lauzun and d’Humieres had hkewise disappeared. 
She put her hand on her forehead. 

“I must retum to the Tuileries at five,” she said to Margot. “Let’s 
wait somewhere near-by in a tavern where they’ll give us food and 
drink.” 

“A tavern!” repeated the maid indignantly. “Madame, that’s no place 
for you.” 

“Do you think that prison is a place for my husband? I am hungry and 
thirsty. Soareyou. Don’tsimper. Let’s go and rest.” 

She took Margot’s arm familiarly and leaned on her. She herseif was 
smaller than the maid, which was probably why this woman had im- 
pressed her for so long. Now she knew her well. Quick-tempered, 
vehement and easily outraged, Margot had an unswerving devotion for 
the Peyrac family. 

“Perhaps you too would like to leave?” said Angelique abruptly. “I 
haven’t the faintest notion how all this is going to turn out. You have 
seen that the footmen didn’t take long to show their fear, and maybe they 
weren’t wrong.” 

“I never cared to follow the example of footmen,” said Margot scorn- 
fully, and her eyes flashed like burning coals. 

After a moment’s thought she added: 

“For my part, all my life revolvcs around a single memory. I was put 
together with the Comte into the basket of a Catholic peasant who took 
him back to Toulouse to his parcnts. That was after the slaughtcr of the 
people of my village, among them my mother, who was his nurse. I was 
not even four years old, but I remember every detail. All his bones were 
broken and he was groaning. I was trying to wipe his blood-soaked little 
face, and as he was burning with thirst, I slipped a little thawed snow 
between his lips. No more now than at that time will I abandon him, 
even ifl, too, should die on the strawofadungeon. . . .” 

Angelique did not answer, but she leaned more heavily on Margot and 
for a moment rested her cheek on the maid’s shoulder. 

They found a tavern near the gate of Nesle, in front of the small hump- 
backed bridge which passed over the ancient moat. The patronne cookcd 
them a fricassee on the hearth. 

It was a quiet, seldom-frequentcd place and the countryside was near- 
by. Men were pulling their boats on to the mudbank of the shorcs. 
Children were angling in the moat. . . . 
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When evening came, Angelique passed back ovcr thc river to reach the 
Tuileries. The avenues of the park were crowded, for the cool hour 
brought not only noblemen but also wealthy townspeople and their 
families to the gardens. 

At the Pavillon de Flore, the Chevalier de Lorraine himself came to 
meet the visitors and bade them sit on a bench in the ante-room. His 
Highness would be coming soon. Then he left them. The corridors were 
full of animation. This particular passage-way served as a link between 
the Tuileries and the Louvre. Angelique noticed many faces she had come 
across at Saint-Jean-de-Luz. She shrank back into the window recess, 
having no desire to be recognised. Anyhow, few people even noticed 
them. Most öf them were on their way to supper at Mademoiselle’s. 
Some were fixing after-dinner rendezvous to play at trente-et-un at Made¬ 
moiselle Henriettes. Others deplored being obhged to retum to the 
Chateau of Vincennes, which was so uncomfortable but where the King 
would remain tili his entrance into Paris. 

Gradually, darkness invadcd the corridors. Rows of lackeys appeared 
carrying torches, which they placed on tables between the high case- 
ments. 

“Madame,” said Margot suddenly, “we must go. Night has blackened 
the window-panes. If we don’t leave now, we’ll never find our way out 
or eise wc’ll be murdered by some ruffians.” 

“I shant budge from here until I’ve seen Monsieur,” said Angelique 
doggcdly. “Even if I have to spend all night on this bench.” 

The maid did not insist. But a few moments later she spoke again in a 
low voice. 

“Madame, I fear that there may be an attempt on your life.” 

Angelique started. 

“You are mad. Wherever do you get such ideas?” 

“From not so far away: they tried to kill you four days ago.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“In the forest of Rambouillet. They weren’t after the King or Queen, 
they were out to get you, Madame. And if the coach hadnt overtumed 
in that ditch, the bullet aimed at the window would certainly have hit you 
in the head.” 

“You*re letting your imagination run away with you. Thosc black- 
guards were looking for mischicf and would have attacked any coach that 
passed.” 

“Humph! Why then was the one who aimed at you your former 
major-domo, Clement Tonnel?” 

Angelique’s eyes roved over the now deserted vista of the ante-room. 
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“Are you certain of what you are saying?” 

“f d answer for it with my life. I recognised hini all right, despite his 
hat pulled down over his eyes. They must have chosen him bccause he 
knows you well and they could thus be sure not to make a mistake about 
the person.” 

“Who are ‘they’?“ 

“How do I know?“ said the maid, shrugging her shoulders, “But 
there’s something eise I firmly believe: that man is a spy; I never trusted 
him. First of all, he did not come from our part of the country. Secondly, 
he did not know how to laugh. Finally, he always seemed to be watching 
something; he had a way of attending to his work with his ears too wide 
open. . . . Now, why he should want to kill you, that I couldn’t explain 
any more than I know why my master is in prison. But one would have 
to be deaf and blind, and a fool to boot, not to understand that you have 
enemies who’ve swom your destruction.” 

Angelique shivered and wrapped her brown silk cape more closely 
around her. 

“I cannot see anything that could possibly explain such relentless fury. 
Why should anyone want to kill me?“ 

In a flash, the vision of the poison-casket passed before her eyes. But she 
had shared that secret only with Joffrey. . . . 

“Let’s go, Madame,“ repeated Margot in a more urgent voicc. 

At that moment the sound of footsteps rang out in the gallery. 
Angelique could not help giving a nervous Start. Someone was approach- 
ing. Angelique recognised the Chevalier de Lorraine, carrying a three- 
branched candelabra. The flames lit his handsome face, whose affable air 
did not disguise, however, a shifty and slightly cruel expression. 

“His Royal Highness apologises a thousand times,“ he said, bowing. 
“He’s been detained and won’t be able to keep the appointment he has 
given you for tonight. Will you agree to postpone it tül tomorrow at the 
same hour?“ 

Angelique was terribly disappointed. She agreed, however, to the new 
date. 

The Chevalier de Lorraine told her that the gates of the Tuileries were 
closed: he would lead them to the other end of the long gallery. There, 
leaving by way of a small garden called the Infanta’s Garden, they would 
be only a few steps away from the Pont-Neuf. He walked in front of 
them, holding his torch high. His wooden heels rang out ominously on 
the stone dies. Angelique saw their little procession reflected in the black 
window-panes. She could not help thinking there was something funereal 
about it. From time to time they passed a guard, or a door opened and a 
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couple came out, laughing. She glimpsed a brilliantly-lit drawing-room 
where a party was gaily gambling. An orchestra of violins, behind a 
screen, wafted a soft, thin stream of melody to them across the deserted 
halls. 

At last the interminable inarch seemed to have reached its destination. 
The Chevalier de Lorraine stopped. 

“This is the staircase that will take you down to the gardens. Im- 
mediately on your right a small gate and a few steps, and you will be out 
of the palace.” 

Angelique did not dare to say that she was without a carriage, and the 
Chevalier did not inquire about it. He bowed with the formality of one 
who has carried out his duty, and walkcd away. 

Angelique seized Margot’s arm. 

“Lct’s hurry, Margot, my dear. I am not timorous, but this night walk 
holds no plcasure at all for me/’ 

They began to hurry down the stone steps. 

What saved Angelique was her little shoe. She had walked so much all 
day long that the slender leather strap suddenly gave way. Letting go of 
her companion half-way down the stairs, she bent down to try and 
refasten it. Margot continued walking down the steps. 

A blood-curdling shriek rose from the darkness, the scream of a woman 
struck to the death. 

“Help, Madame! . . . fm murdered . . . Flce! . . . Flee!” 

The voice feil silent. A horrible groan, then nothing. 

Frozen with horror, Angelique peered into the dark well into which 
Margot had disappeared. She called: 

“Margot! Margot!” 

Her voice echoed in a deep void. The cool night air scented by the 
orange-trees in the garden rose up to her, but thcre was no more sound. 
Panic-stricken, Angelique rushed upstairs again to the lights of the long 
gallery. An officer was passing. She ran towards him. 

“Sir, help me, help! Someone’s just killed my maid.” 

Too late she recognised the Marquis de Vardes, but in her terror he 
seemed sent by Providence. 

“Ho! It’s the woman in gold,” he remarked in his sneering voice, “the 
woman with the nimble fingers.” 

“Sir, this is no time for dalliance. I am telling you again, my maid’s 
been murdered.” 

“Indeed? You don t expect me to cry about it?” 

Angelique wrang her hands. 
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“For mercy’s sake, we must do something, chase the cut-throats who 
are hiding under the stairs. Perhaps she’s only wounded!” 

He kept on looking at her with a smile. 

“You definitely seem less overbearing than the first time we met. But 
excitement is not unbecoming to you. n 

She was on the point of flying at his face and slapping him. But she 
heard the dink of his sword as he drew it and said airily: 

“Let’shavealook.” 

She followed him, trying not to tremble, and walkcd down the first 
Steps at his side. 

The Marquis bent ovcr the banister. 

“One can’t see anything, but one can smell. One can’t mistake the 
stench of the rabble: onion, tobacco and black tavcrn wine. There are at 
least four or five of them swarming down there.“ 

He gripped her wrist: 

“Listen.” 

The noise of a watery thud and a splash of spray bored through the 
grim silence. 

“There! They’ve thrown the body into the Seine.” 

Tuming towards her with half-closed eycs, he went on: 

“Oh! it’s a familiär spot. There's a little gate down there which they 
often forget to close, sometimes on purposc. It’s child’s play for anyone 
who is so inclined to post some hired killers there. The Seine is only two 
Steps away. The thing is quickly done. Prick up your ears and you can 
hear them whispering. They must have noticed that they did not attack 
the person they were told to. You seem to have rather determined 
enemies, my beauty.” 

Angelique clenched her teeth to prevent them from chattering. Finally 
she managed to say: 

“ What are you going to do?” 

“Nothing for the time being. I*ve no desire to test my sword against 
the rusty rapiers of those ruffians. But in an hour’s time the Swiss guard 
will take up watch at this corner. The murderers will clear out, unless they 
get caught. In any case, youll be able to leave without fear. In the 
meantime . . .” 

Still holding her by her wrist, he led her back to the gallery. She 
followed him mcchanically, her head droning: 

‘Margot is dead. . . • They wanted to kill me. . . . It’s the second 
time. . . . And I know nothing, nothing. . . . Margot is dead. . . 

Vardes had led her into a sort of recess, furnished with a small table and 
some stools. He calmly put his sword back into its sheath, unfastened his 
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beit and placed it on the table together with bis weapon. Then he stepped 
closer to Angelique. 

Abruptly she understood what he wanted and pushed him back with 
horror. 

“What, sir, I’ve just seen a girl murdered to whom I was deeply 
attached, and youthinkl’d consent to . . .“ 

“I don’t care a hang whether you consent or not. What women have in 
their heads is indifferent to me. I only find them interesting below the 
waist. Love is a formality. Don’t you know that this is how lovely ladies 
pay their way in the corridors of the Louvre?“ 

She tried to put up a mocking front. 

“I had forgötten: ‘He who says de Vardcs, says the cad.* “ 

The Marquis pinchcd her arm tili it bled. 

“Little slut! If you weren’t so pretty, I’d gladly leave you to the care of 
those good fellows who are waiting for you downstairs. But it would be a 
pity to see such a tender little chicken bleed. So come on, behave your- 
self.“ 

She could not see him but could readily imagine the smug, slightly 
cruel smile on the handsome face. A dim light from the gallery gleamed 
on his pale blond wig. 

“Don’t touch me,“ she gasped, “or I’ll scream.“ 

“Screaming won’t hclp. Tliis place isn’t much frequented. The only 
ones who might be moved by your shouts are the gentlemen with the rusty 
rapiers. Don’t make a sccne, my dear. I want you, I shall have you. I 
decided that a long time ago and chance has served me well. Would you 
rather try to get home on your own?” 

“I’ll seek help elsewhere.“ 

“Who will help you in this palace, where all signs point to your 
destruction? Who led you to this notorious staircase?“ 

“The Chevalier de Lorraine.“ 

“Faith! So there’s the Petit Monsieur lurking underneath? Actually, it 
wouldn’t be the first time that he got rid of some troublesome ‘rival’. So 
yousee,it’sinyourinteresttokeepquiet. . . .” 

She did not reply, but when he approached again, she no longer stirred. 
Unhurriedly, with insolent calm, he hfted up her long rustling taffeta 
petticoats, and she feit his warm hands complacendy caressing her thighs. 

“Charming,“ he said under his breath. . . . 

Angelique was beside herseif with humiliation and fear. Through her 
crazed mind swirled senseless images: the Chevalier de Lorraine and his 
torch, the Bastille, Margot’s scream, the poison-casket. Then everything 
faded away, and she was jolted by the fear, the physical panic, of a woman 
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who had known only one man. This new feeling perturbed and revolted 
her. She writhed, trying to escape from the embrace. She wanted to 
shout, but no sound escaped her throat. Paralysed and shaking, she let 
herseif betaken,hardlyawareofwhat was happcning. . . . 

A flash of light suddcnly dipped into their recess. A gentleman quickly 
tumed his torch away and walked off, laughing and muttering: “I didn’t 
see anything.” This kind of thing seemed to be familiär to the inhabitants 
of the Louvre. 

The Marquis de Vardes had not bothered to interrupt himself. In the 
darkness, where their hot brcaths mingled, the distraught Angclique 
wondered when the horrible ordeal would be over. Exhausted, shattered, 
half swooning, she abandoned herseif, against her will, to the masculine 
arms that were crushing her. Gradually, the novelty of the embrace, the 
repetition of the gestures of love for which her body was so marvellously 
fashioned, brought her a thrill, against which she could not defend herseif. 
When she became conscious of it, it was too late. The spark of pleasure 
kindled a familiär languor in her, spread through her veins a subtle 
excitement which would soon change into a devouring flame. 

The young man sensed it. He gave a little smothcred laugh and re- 
doubled his art and attention. Thereupon she rebclled against herseif. She 
turned her head, groaning softly: “No, no.“ But the struggle merely 
precipitated her defeat and soon she yielded, complctely vanquished. No 
sooner had they separated than Angelique feit an all-pervading sense of 
shame. She plunged her face into her hands. She wanted to die, never to 
see the light of day again. 

Silent and still panting, the officer buckled his beit. 

“The watch should be there by now,” he said. “Come.” 

As she did not move, he took her arm and pushed her out of the recess. 
She disengaged herseif but followed him wordlessly. Shame continued to 
burn her like a brandin g iron. Never again would she be able to look 
Joffrey in the face, to kiss Florimond. Vardes had destroyed everything, 
ravaged everything. She had lost the only thing that was left to her: the 
integrity of her love. 

At the foot of the stairs, a Swiss guard in a white collarette and red-and- 
yellow panelled doublet was whistling, propped on his halberd near a 
lantern placed on the ground. At sight of his captain, he straightened up. 

“No rogues in the ncighbourhood?” asked the Marquis. 

“I haven’t seen anyone, sir. But before my arrival there must have been 
some dirty business over there.” 

Raising his lantern, he indicated a large puddle of blood on the ground. 

“The gate to the Infanta’s Garden was open towards the quays. I 
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followed the traces of blood. I expect they chuckcd the fellow into thc 
water. . . 

“All right, Swiss. Watchwell.” 

The night was moonless. The smell of fetid mud rose from the river- 
banks. One cotdd hear the buzz of mosquitoes, the murmur of the Seine. 
Angelique called out softly: 

“Margot!” 

She was gripped by a desirc to annihilate hersclf in this darkness, to 
plunge, in her turn, into this lap of liquid night. 

She began to walk away, stumbling in the dust of the quayside. The 
night was completcly black. Only a few lamps, here and there, lighted the 
sign of a shop, the porch of a well-to-do citizens house. Angelique knew 
that the Pont-Neuf was somewhere on her right. She found its white 
parapet without much trouble, but as she sct foot on the bridge, a sort of 
squatting human larva reared up before her. From the nauseous stench she 
guessed it was one of the beggars who had frightened her so much earlier 
in the day. She recoiled, uttering a stridcnt cry. Behind her came the 
sound of hurrying footstcps and the voice of the Marquis de Vardes rang 
out: 

“Back there, scoundrcl, or I’ll run you through.” 

The other remained planted across the bridge. 

“Take pity, noble lord! I am a poor blind man.” 

“Not so blind that you cant see well enough to cut my pursc!” 

With the tip of his sword, he prodded the belly of the misshapen 
creature, who gave a Start and fled wailing. 

“And now, will you teil me whcrc you live?” said the officer harshly. 

Tight-lippcd, Angelique gave the address of her brother-in-law. This 
nocturnal Paris terrificd her. She feit thc teeming presence of invisible 
creatuies, of a subterranean life like that of vermin. Through the walls 
seeped voices, whispers, jeers. From time to time, the open door of a 
tavern or a brothel shed a shaft of light on to the ground amid bellowcd 
songs, and through the smoke of pipes could be glimpsed musketeers 
sprawled at tables with naked girls on their knees. Then the black lanes 
intertwined again in a maze of darkness. 

De Vardes turned round frequently. Out of a group around a fountain 
an individual had detached himself and was following them with silent, 
supple strides. 

“Isit still far?” 

“We’re almost there,” said Angelique, who recognised the gargoyles 
and gables of the houses of the rue de l’Enfer. 

“It’s as well, for I think f 11 be forced to prick a few paunches. Listen 
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to me, little one. Don’t ever come back to the Louvre. Hide yourself, let 
themforgetyou.” 

“It’s not by hiding myself that f 11 get my husband out ofprison.” 

He sneered. 

“As you wish, oh faithful and virtuous spouse!” 

Angelique feit the blood rush to face her. She feit an urge to bite, to 
throttle him. 

A second Silhouette bounded into sight from the shadows of a lane. 
The Marquis shoved the young woman against the wall and planted 
himself in front of her, his sword in hand. 

In the circle of light shed by the big lantern hanging from the house of 
Maitre Fallot de Sance, Angelique gazed, her cyes wide with horror, at 
two rag-covered men. One of thcm had a stick in his hand, the other a 
kitchen-knife. 

“We want your purses,” said the first in a hoarse voice. 

“You’ll certainly get something, gentlemen, but it’ll bc a taste of my 
sword.” 

Angelique, gripping the bronze door-knocker, hammered as hard as she 
could. At last the door opencd a narrow chink. She divcd into the house, 
her last vision being that of the Marquis de Vardes with his sword raised 
high, holding off the two blackguards, growling and greedy like wolves. 


CHAPTER 30 


It was Hortense who had opened the door. A candle in her 
hand, her scrawny neck emerging from a rough linen night-gown, she 
followed her sister up the stairs, whispering in a hissing voice. She had 
always said so. A trollop, that’s what Angelique had been ever since her 
early youth. An intriguer. An ambitious schemer who only had designs 
on her husband’s fortune but was hypocritical enough to pretend to love 
him, when in fact she did not deprive herseif of following libertines into 
the gutter of Paris. 

Angelique hardly listened to her. Her ear was cocked to the noise 
coming up from the Street; she clearly heard the clash of Steel, then a cry, 
followed by a mad flight. 

“Listen,” she murmured, nervously clutching Hortense’s arm. 

“What?” 

“That shout! Surely someone is hurt.” 

“Whatofit? The night belongs to rogues and brigands. No respectable 
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woman would dream of going for a walk in Paris after sundown. No one 
except my own sister!” 

She held the candle up to Angelique’s face. 

“Ifyoucouldseeyourself! Fi! You’ve the face ofastrumpet who’sjust 
made love.” 

Angelique wrenched the candlestick from her sister’s hand. 

“And you have the face of a prim old prüde who hasnt made enough 
love. Go and join your lawyer of a husband, who can’t do anything but 
snore when he’s in bed.“ 

For a long time, Angelique remained sitting at the window, unable to 
make up her mind to go to bed. She did not cry. She re-lived the various 
stages of this dreadful day. It seemed to her that a Century had elapsed 
since the moment when Barbe had come into the room saying: “Here’s 
some good milk for the baby.“ 

Since then Margot had died and she, Angelique, had been unfaithful to 
Joffrcy. 

“If only I hadn’t feit so much pleasure!” she told herseif ovcr and over 
again, unable to stifle a recurring shiver of deUght and terror. 

Her body’s avidity fillcd her with horror. As long as she had been at 
Joffrey’s side, satisfied by his love, she had not realised how true the words 
were which he had so often uttcred: “You are made for love.“ She 
remembcred a summer aftemoon, when she had lain across the bed, 
swooning under his caresses. Suddcnly he had stopped and asked her 
abruptly: 

“Will you bc unfaithful to me?“ 

“No, never. I love only you.” 

“If you deceived me, I’d kill you!“ 

‘Well, let him kill me !* thought Angelique. ‘It would be good to die 
by his hand, He’s the one I love/ 

Propped on the window-sill, her face turned towards the sleeping city, 
she repeated: 

“It’s you I love.“ 

Angelique managed to sleep for an hour, but at the first rays of dawn 
she was up again. Tying a scarf around her hair, she crept stealthily 
downstairs and left the house. Mingling with maidservants and the wives 
of craftsmen and shopkeepers, she went to Notre Dame to hear early 
Mass. 

The narrow lanes, where the mist rising from the Seine was tuming to 
gold, like a filmy fairy veil in the first rays of the sun, still exhaled the 
odours of the night. Vagabonds and cut-purses were repairing to their 
dens, while beggars, pedlars, cripples, set up shop on street-comers. 
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Rheuniy eycs scowled after these prim, prudish women who went to pray 
to the Lord before starting their daily tasks. Craftsmen were removing 
the shutters from their Stalls. Apprentice wigmakers, a bag of powder and 
a comb in their hands, were hurrying towards their bourgeois clientele to 
arrange the wig of a counsellor or a lawyer. 

Angelique walked up the sombre aisle of the cathedral. Amid a rustle of 
slippers, the churchwardens were setting the chalices and cruets on the 
altars, filling the stoups with holy water and trimming the candles. 

Angelique went into the first confessional-box. With throbbing 
temples, she accused herseif of having committed the sin of adultery. After 
receiving absolution, she attended Mass, then went to Order three Services 
for the repose of the soul of her servant Margot. 

When she found herseif outside in the square again, she feit appeased. 
The hour of remorse was over. Now she would save all her courage to 
fight and wrest Joffrey from prison. 

She bought some scones, still warm from the oven, from a little 
hawker. The bustle in the square was already at its height. Carriages 
were driving ladies of nobility to Mass. Outside the doors of the hospital, 
the Hötel-Dieu, the nuns were lining up the night’s dead, sewn up in their 
shrouds. A tumbrel would pick them up to carry them to the graveyard 
of the Saints-Innocents. 

Although the Square of Notre Dame was enclosed by a low wall, it still 
preserved the disarray and picturesqueness which had made of it, in former 
times, the most populär square in Paris. Bakers still came there to seil last 
week’s bread at low prices to needy folk. Strollers still crowded in front 
of the great ‘Faster’, that enormous plaster statue coated with lead, which 
had stood there for centuries. Nobody knew what the monument re- 
presented: it showed a man holding a book in one hand, and in the other a 
stick around which intertwining snakes were coilcd. He was the most 
famous figure in Paris. He was credited with the power of Speech on days 
of riots, and numerous pamphlets circulated at those periods signed: ‘The 
Great Faster of Notre Dame . . / 

Listen to the voice of a preacher 
Vulgarly called the Faster, 

Because for a thousand years, so History says, 

No food or drink he’s ever had. 

To the square too had come, in the course of the centuries, all the 
criminals, with fifteen-pound candlesticks in their hands, tomake honour- 
able amends to Our Lady before being bumed or hanged. Angelique 
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shuddered as she thought of that procession of sinister ghosts. How many 
had come and knelt there, amidst cruel clamourings under the unseeing 
eyes of the old stone saints! 

She tossed her head to shake off those lugubrious thoughts and started 
back to the lawyer’s house, when a cleric in civilian dress approached 
her. 

“Madame de Peyrac, I present my rcspects to you. I was on my way to 
Maitre Fallot’s to converse with you.” 

“I am at your disposal, Monsieur FAbbe, but I don’t quite remember 
your name.” 

“Don’t you?” 

The priest lifted his wide-brimmed hat, which act also removed a short 
grey horse-hair wig. Angelique rccognised with amazement the lawyer 
Desgrez. 

“You! Butwhythisdisguise?” 

The young man had covcred liis head again. He whispercd softly: 

“Because yesterday there was need of a chaplain at the Bastille.” 

He pulled from under his frock a small hom box full of grated tobacco, 
snuffed, sneezed, blew his nose and then asked Angelique: 

“Whatdoyouthink? Isntitlife-like?” 

“Yes, indeed. I was fooled by it myself. But ... teil me, you have 
been able to penetrate into the Bastille?” 

“Hush! Let’s go to the proctor’s home. There well talk morefreely.” 

On the way, Angelique was at pains to control her impatience. Did the 
lawyer at last know something? Had he seen Joffrey? He was walking 
very gravely at her side, with the dignified and modest attitude of a pious 
vicar. 

“Do you often disguise yourself in your profession?” asked Angelique. 

“In my profession, no. My sense of honour as a lawyer is much 
opposed to such masquerades. But one’s got to live. When Fm tired of 
‘crowing’, that is to say of hunting for clients on the Steps of the Palace of 
Justice in order to hook a brief that pays a miserable three livres , I offer my 
Services to the police.” 

“Isnt it rather reckless to dress up as a cleric?” inquired Angelique. 
“You might be led to commit some act close to sacrilege.” 

“I dont present myself for the purpose of giving sacraments, but as a 
confidant. The frock inspires confidence. Nothing is more naive in 
appearance than a Substitute fresh from the seminary. People teil him 
everything. Oh, I admit, of course, it’s nothing to be proud of. Nothing 
like your brother-in-law Fallot, who was a fellow-student of mine at the 
Sorbonne. Now there’s a man who’ll go far! So while Fm playing the 
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frisky little abbe ncxt to some charming damsel, that grave magistrate will 
spend the morning on his knees at the Palace, listening to Maitre Talons 
Speech in some legacy action.” 

“Why on his knees?” 

k “It’s a judicial tradition come down from Henri IV. The solicitor 
procures, that is to say prepares the case. The advocate pleads it. He has 
greater prestige than the proctor, who must kneel while the other speaks. 
But the advocate has an empty stomach while the proctor has a bulging 
paunch. No wondcr! He’s eamed his part on the twelve degrees of the 
procedure.” 

“This seems very complicated to me.” 

“Nevertheless, try and remember these details. They may have their 
importance if we ever manage to get your husband’s trial startcd.” 

‘‘Do you think we’ll have to reach the trial stage?” cried Angelique. 

“Well have to,” gravely affirmcd the lawycr. “It’s his only chance of 
Salvation.” 

In Maitre Fallot’s small office, Desgrez rcmovcd his wig and passed his 
hand through his wiry hair. His face, which was naturally gay and 
spirited, wore an anxious mien. Angelique sat down near the small table 
and began to toy with one of the proctor’s goose-quills. She dared not 
question Desgrez. At last, unablc to stand it any longcr, she ventured: 

“You sawhim?” 

“Whom?” 

“My husband.” 

“Oh no, there’s no question of it: he’s kept in strict solitary confme- 
ment. The Governor of the Bastille is answcrable with his head if he 
communicates with, or writes to, anyone.” 

“Is he well treated?” 

“For the time being, yes. He even has a bcd and two chairs, and he gets 
the very same meals as the Governor. I have also heard that he often sings, 
that he covers the walls of his cell with mathematical formuke by means 
of the smallest plaster pebble, and also that he has undertaken to tarne two 
enormous Spiders.” 

“Oh, Joffrey!” murmured Angelique with a smile. But her eyes filled 
with tears. 

So he was alive. He had not become a blind and deaf ghost, and even 
the walls of the Bastille were not thick enough to stifle the echoes of his 
vitality. She raised her eyes towards Desgrez. 

“Thank you, Maitre.” 

The lawyer looked away moodily. 

“Don’t thank me. The case is extremely difficult. For these few, slender 
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scraps of Information, I must confess I have already spent all the advance 
yougaveme.” 

“Money is ofno importance. Ask me for whatever you deem necessary 
to pursue your investigations.” 

But the young man kept looking away as if, despite his volubility, he 
feit much embarrassed. 

“To be quite frank/* he said brusquely, “I even ask myself whether I 
oughtn’t to try and give you your money back. I believe I was a little rash 
to take on this case, which now seems to me very complex.” 

“You’d drop my husband’s defence?” exclaimed Angelique. ■# 

Only yesterday she had not trusted this man of law, who, despite his 
brilliant diplomas, was most certainly a poor wretch who didn’t eat his 
fill every day. But now that he spoke of dropping the case, she was seized 
by panic. 

Nodding his head, he said: 

“In order to defend him, he’d first have to be attacked.” 

“ What is he accused of ?” 

“OfEcially, of nothing. He does not exist” 

“Butin that case thcy cant do anything to him.” 

“They can forget him for ever, Madame. There are people in the 
dungeons of the Bastille who’ve been there for thirty or forty years and 
who can no longer remember even their own names or what theyVe 
done. That’s why I say his grcatcst chance of salvation rests in provoking a 
trial. But even in that case, the trial will probably be private and a 
lawyer’s assistance rcfused him. So the money you are willing to spend 
will very likely be useless !” 

She sat up straight and looked at him fixedly. 

“You are afraid?” 

“No, but I have been wondering. Hadn’t1, for instance, better stay a 
case-less lawyer rather than risk being involved in a scandal? Hadn’t you, 
on the other hand, better hide in the depth of some province with your 
child and the money you’re left with, rather than lose your life? As for 
your husband, hadn’t he better spend some years in prison rather than be 
draggedinto atrial for . . . witchcraft and sacrilege?” 

Angelique heaved an enormous sigh of relief. 

“Witchcraft and sacrilege! . . . Is that what he’s charged with?” 

“That’s what served as a pretext for his arrest, anyway.” 

“But that’s not at all serious! It’s merely the result of the stupidity of 
the Archbishop of Toulouse.” 

She told the young lawyer in detail the main incidents in the quarrel 
between the Archbishop and the Comte de Peyrac: how the latter had 
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perfected a method of extracdng gold from rock and how the Arch¬ 
bishop, cnvious of his wealth, had dctermined to obtain his sccret, which 
was actually nothing more than an industrial formula. 

“There is no magical action involved, just scientific research.” 

The lawyer pursed his lips. 

“Madame, I for my part am incompetent in this matter. If this research 
forms the basis of the charge, we would have to produce witnesses, make a 
demonstration before the judges and prove to them that there is no magic 
or witchcraft involved.” 

“My husband is not a pious man, but he goes to Mass on Sundays, he 
fasts and receives Holy Communion on the great holidays. He is generous 
towards the Church. However, the Primate of Toulouse feared his 
influence and they have been at odds for years.” 

“Unfortunately, it’s no small thing to be Archbishop of Toulouse. In 
certain respects, this prelate has more powcr than the Archbishop of Paris 
and perhaps even the Cardinal. Rcmember that he is the only one who 
still represents the Holy Office in France. Between you and me, who are 
modern people, such a tale doesn’t seem to hold water. The Inquisition is 
dying. It’s kept its virulence in certain parts of the south where Protestant 
heresy is widespread. But actually, it isn’t so much the Archbishop’s 
sternness or the enforcement of the laws of the Holy Office that I fear in 
this particular case. Here, read this.“ 

He extracted from a faded plush-bag a small square piece of paper, with 
the word ‘copy’ stamped in one comer. 

Angclique read: 


Sentence: 

Between Philibert Venot , prosecutor-general for the Legal Office of the 
Episcopal Seat of Toulouse , plaintiff, in the crime of magic and sorcery , against 
Monsieur Joffrey de Peyrac , Comte de Morens, defendant . 

Whereas the saidJoffrey de Peyrac is sufficiently convicted ofhaving renounced 
God and given himselfup to the devil , and also ofhaving several times invoked 
evil spirits and conferred with them 9 lastly of having resorted to several and 
divers kinds of witchcraft . . . 

For which cases and others he is handed over to the secular judge to be triedfor 
his crimes. 

Pronounced this 26th day of June 1660 by P. Venot , the said de Peyrac not 
having protested nor appealed against it , has said that the will of God be donel 

, f 

Desgrez explained: 
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“In less sibylline language, this means that the rcligious tribunal, after 
judging your husband in absentia and without thc accused’s knowledge, 
and after conduding beforehand that he is guilty, has handed him over to 
the King's secular justice.” 

“And you think the King will tolerate such nonsense? It's just the fruit 
of envy on the part of a bishop who would like to rule over the whole 
province and who lets himself be swayed by the phantasies of a benighted 
monk like that Becher, who’s certainly mad into the bargain.” 

“I can only judge the facts,” remarked the lawyer. “Now this proves 
that the Archbishop takes great care not to appear himself in this case: you 
see, his name is not even nientioned in this paper although there can be no 
doubt that he was the instigator of the first verdict pronounced in camera. 
On the other hand, the warrant of arrest bore the King’s signature as well 
as that of Seguier, the President of the Court. Seguier is an upright man, 
but a weak one. He upholds the forms of justice, but the King’s Orders 
comc first with him.“ 

“None the less, if it does come to a trial, the views of the jurors will be 
what counts?” 

“Yes,” admitted Desgrez reluctantly, “but who will select the jurors?” 

“And, according to you, what are the possible risks involved in such a 
trial for my husband?” 

“First torturc, by ordinary and extraordinary question, then the stäke, 
Madame!” 

Angelique feit herseif blench, a feeling of nausea rose in her throat. 

“But after all,” shc repeated, “you can’t condemn a man of his rank on 
such silly gossip.” 

“Which, therefore, merely serves as a pretext. Do you want my 
opinion, Madame? The Archbishop of Toulouse never intended to 
deliver your husband to a sccular court. He was no doubt hoping that an 
ecclesiastical judgment would be sufficient to bring your husband’s pride 
to hecl and make him tractable to the views of the Church. But Mon¬ 
seigneur, in fomenting this intrigue, found his expectations overridden, 
and do you know why?” 

“No” 

“Becausc there is something eise” said Francois Desgrez, raising his finger. 
“Most certainly, your husband must have had ill-wishers in very high 
places, a quantity of enemies who’d swom his downfall. The intrigue of 
Monseigneur of Toulouse has supplied them with a marvellous spring- 
board. Formerly one used to poison one’s enemies in the dark. Now 
everyone loves doing it according to the rules: you accuse, try, and 
condemn. Thus, your conscience is at rest. If your husband’s trial takes 
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place, it will be based on this charge of witchcraft, but the real motive for 
his condemnation we’ll never know.” 

Angelique had a fleeting vision of the poison-casket. Should she 
mention it to Desgrez? She hesitated. Mention of it would mean giving 
form to unfounded suspicions and might even further entangle the threads 
that were already so hopelessly complex. 

She asked in an uncertain tone: 

“What kind ofthing do you suspect?” 

“I havent the slightest idea. All I can say is this: that evcn after barely 
sticking my long nose into this business, I*ve already had time to shrink 
back with fright from the high personages who are mixed up in it. In 
short, I repeat what I said to you the other day: it Starts with the King. If 
he signed that warrant of arrest, it means he approvcd it.” 

“When I think,” murmured Angelique, “that the King asked him to 
sing and covered him with glowing words! He already knew that he 
would be arrested.” 

“No doubt, but our King has been to a good school for craftiness. 
However this may be, he alone can revoke such a summons of special and 
secret arrest. Neither Tellier, nor Seguier, nor any other gentleman of the 
Gown would do. Failing the King, you would have to try and approach 
the Queen Mother, who has much influence over her son, or her Jesuit 
confessor, or even the Cardinal.” 

“I saw the Grande Mademoiselle,” said Angelique. “She promised to 
make inquiries for me. But she said that nothing could be hoped for 
before the celebrations for the . . . King’s entry . . . into Paris.” 

Angelique found it hard to finish the sentence. For some moments, ever 
since the lawyer had mentioned the stäke, she had feit a growing faintness. 
Drops of sweat beaded on her temples and she was afraid she might 
swoon. She heard Desgrez’s voice: 

“I share her opinion. Nothing can be done before the celebrations. 
The best thing for you would be to wait hcre patiently. For my part, TU 
try and complete my inquiries.” 

Angelique rose in a haze and hcld out her hands. Her cold cheek met 
the severe clerical cloth. 

“So you will defend him?” 

The young man was silent for a moment, then said in a gruff voice: 

“After all, I have never been afraid for my own skin. I’ve risked it no 
end of times in stupid tavem brawls. I may as well risk it once again for a 
just cause. But youll have to give me money, for I am as poor as a 
church mouse, and the old-clothes dealer who hires out costpmes is an 
inveterate thief.” 
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These strong words revived Angelique’s spirit. The fellow was much 
more reliable than she had at first believed. Under an appearance of 
cynicism and casualness he hid a very thorough acquaintance with legal 
procedure, and he devoted himself conscientiously to the tasks he was 
entrusted with. 

Recovering her self-control, she counted out a hundred livres. With a 
quick bow, Francois Desgrez departed, but not before throwing an 
enigmatic glance at the pale face whose green eyes glowed like precious 
stones in the dull obscurity of tliis office which reeked of ink and sealing- 
wax. 

Clutching the banistcr Angelique went up to her room. This faintness 
was surely due to her expcriences of the night before. She would lie down 
and try to sleep a little, even if she had to put up with Hortense’s sarcasm. 
But she had hardly reached her room when she was again overcome by 
nausea and barely had time to rush to the washstand. 

‘What is the matter with me?’ she wondered, frightened. 

Suppose Margot had been right? Suppose someone really was deter- 
mined to kill her? The carriagc accidcnt? The attempt on her life at the 
Louvre? Perhaps they were trying to poison her? 

Suddenly her tense face relaxed and a smile brightened her features. 

‘What a fool I am! I am simply going to have a baby !* 

She remembered, before leaving Toulouse, that she had already won¬ 
dered whether a second child might not be on the way. Now the thing 
was confirmed without any possiblc doubt. 

‘How happy Joffrey will be when he comes out of prisonf she said to 
herseif. 


CHAPTER 31 


Düring the followingdays Angelique forced herseif to be patient. 
She had to wait for the King’s triumphant entry into Paris. There was 
talk of its taking place at the end of July; but the elaborate preparations 
made it necessary to postpone the date from day to day. The throng of 
provincials who had come to Paris for the great event began to fidget with 
iinpatience. 

Angelique sold her coach and horses and some jeweis. She feil into the 
modest existence of tliis bourgeois district. She lent a helping hand in the 
kitchen, played with Florimond, who had begun to trot busily through the 
house, entangling himself every now and then in his long dress. His little 
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cousins adored him. Spoiled by them, by Barbe, by the little nursemaid 
from Beam, he seemed happy and his little cheeks grew round and rosy 
again. Angelique embroidered a little red hood for him, under which his 
sweet little face framed by its black curls enraptured the whole family. 
Even Hortense lost her frown and remarked that for a child of that age he 
certainly had a lot of charm! She herseif, alas, had never been able to 
afford a children’s nurse at home, so that she only got to know her 
children after they had reached the age of four! After all, not everybody 
could marry a crippled and disfigured nobleman, grown rieh by consort- 
ing with Satan, and it was better to be a lawyer’s wife than lose your 
soul. 

Angelique turned a deaf ear to all this. In order to show her good will, 
she went to Mass every day in the unamusing Company of her brother-in- 
law and her sister. She began to get familiär with the peculiar character 
of the Cite itself. Around the Palace of Justice, Notre Dame, the parishes 
of Saint-Aignan and Saint-Landry, on the quays, teemed a crowd of 
sherifFsofficers, lawyers, judges and counscllors. 

Dressed in black coats and sometimes wearing the robe, they hurried to 
and fro, their hands fumbling with their ‘lawsuit bags’, their arms full of 
piles of papers which they called ‘useful filcs*. They cluttered up the stairs 
of the Palace and the neighbouring lanes. The Inn of the Black Head was 
their gathering place. There onc could see the glowing, bibulous faces ot 
the magistrates behind steaming stews and round-bellied bottles. 

At the other end of the island, the vocifcrous Pont-Neuf offered 
another kind of Paris which the gentlemen of the Law were most in- 
dignant to find sprouting in their shadow. Whcnever one sent a lackey 
on an errand in those parts and asked him when he’d be back, he’d 
answer: “That depends on the ditties they’ll be singing on the Pont-Neuf 
today.” 

Together with the songs, a swarm of poems, pamphlets and tracts 
were born of the continual intermingling around the shopping-booths. 
On the Pont-Neuf, everybody knew everything. And even the mighty 
had learned to fear those grimy sheets of paper which were swept along 
by the breeze from the Seine and which were called the *ponts-neufs \ 

One evening, after getting up from dinner at Maitre Fallot’s, and while 
everyone was sipping quince or raspberry wine, Angelique unthinkingly 
pulled a sheet of paper out of her pocket, She looked at it with surpnse, 
then remembered that she had bought it for ten sols from a poor wretch 
on the Pont-Neuf, on the morning of her stroll through the Tuileries. 

She read it half aloud: 
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“And then let’s go into the Palais 
Where we’ll find that Rabelais, 

Mocking their ways as unsavoury, 

Fell far short of their true knavery. 

Here we’ll find renowned insulters 
And those who slyly mulct us, 

Let’s go and see the great rush. . . .“ 

Two indignant cries interrupted her. Maitre Fallot's old uncle was 
choking in his glass. With a swiftness Angelique never suspected him of, 
her solemn brother-in-law tore the piece of paper from her hand, rollcd it 
into a pellet and flung it out of the window. 

“How shameful, my sister!” he cried. “How dare you introduce such 
filth into our home! I wager that you bought it from one of those half- 
starved pamphleteers on the Pont-Neuf!” 

“Yes, indeed. It was stuffed into my hand with a demand for ten sols. I 
didn’t dare to refuse.” 

“The impudence of those people defics belief. Their pen does not even 
spare the integrity of men of law. And to think they are shut up in the 
Bastille as if they were people of quality, when the blackest prison of the 
Chätelet would still be too good for them.“ 

Hortense’s husband was panting like a bull. Never would she have 
thought him capable of getting so excited. 

“Pamphlets, lampoons, ditties, we are flooded with them. They spare 
no one, ncither King nor Court, and blasphemy doesn’t worry them.“ 

“In my time,“ said the old uncle, “the race of joumalists had only just 
begun to spread. Now they*re a real vermin, the disgrace of our Capital.“ 

He rarely spoke, opening his mouth only to ask for a little glass of 
quince-wine or his snuff-box. This long sentence revealed how much he 
had been shaken by the reading of the pamphlct. 

“No respectable woman ventures to set foot on the Pont-Neuf,“ re- 
marked Hortense cuttingly. 

Maitre Fallot had gone to lean out of the window. 

“The guttcr has carried away this infamy. But I should have been 
curious to know if it was signed by the Gutter-Poet.” 

“No possible doubt. Such virulence is self-revealing.” 

“The Gutter-Poet,“ gloomily murmured Maitre Fallot. “The man who 
criticises society as a whole, the bom rebel, the professional parasite! I 
once saw him on a platform, haranguing the crowd with goodness knows 
what venomous outpourings. His name is Claude Le Petit. When I think 
that this gaunt scarecrow with a skin like a tumip finds a means of making 
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the Princes and even the Kling gnash his teeth, I find it discouraging to live 
in such times. When will the police at last rid us of all these mounte- 
banks?” 

The sighing continued for a few minutes, then the incident was closed. 

The King’s entrance into Paris occupied everyone. And it so happened 
that it served to draw Angelique and her sister closer together. One day, 
Hortense came into Angelique’s room, with as engaging a smile as she was 
able to conjure up. 

“Imagine what is happening to us,” she cried. “You remcmber my old 
convent school-friend, Athenais de Tonnay-Charente, to whom I was so 
attached inPoitiers?” 

“No, notat all.” 

“Never mind. Anyway, she is in Paris, and as she has always been a 
great schcmer, she has already managed to get close to some important 
people. In fine, on the day of the King’s entrance sheTl be able to go to the 
Hotel de Beauvais, which is right where the parade will Start in the rue 
Saint-Antoine. Naturally, we’ll have to watch from the attic Windows, 
but that won’t prevent us from having a view. n 

“ Why do you say we?” 

“Bccause she’s invited us to share this boon. Shc’ll have her sister and 
brother with her, and another girl friend also from Poiticrs. Well be a 
wholc little coachful of Poitevins. That’ll be so nice, won’t it?” 

“If you were counting on my carriage, I am sorry to teil you that I sold 
it.” 

“I know, I know. Oh, the coach is of no importancc. Athenais will 
bring her own. It is a little rickety, for her farnily is ruined. Her mother 
has bundled her off to Paris with a maid, a lackey and this old carriage, 
with Orders to find a husband as quickly as possible. Oh! she’ll manage it, 
she’s trying hard enough. But the point is . . . for the King’s entrance 
... she hinted to me that she was somewhat short of clothes. You see, 
this Mademoiselle de Beauvais who’s letting us have one of her garrets 
isn’t just anybody. They even say that the Queen Mother, the Cardinal, 
and all sorts of high personages will be dining at her house during the 
parade. In fact, well have front seats. But we mustn’t be taken for 
chambermaids or paupers or we’ll get thrown out by the lackeys.” 

Angelique silently went to open one of her big trunks. 

“Have a look in there to see if you find something that might suit her, 
and something to suit you too. You are taller than I, but it’s easy to 
lengthen a pctticoat with lace or frills.” , * 

Hortense approached with shining eyes. She could not conceal her 
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admiration while Angelique was spreading out thc sumptuous garments 
on the bed. The gold-cloth dress drew from her a cry of admiration. 

“I think it would be somewhat out of place in our attic,” Angelique 
wamed her. 

“Naturally, you attended the King’s wedding, so you can act disdain- 
ful” 

“I assure you I am very pleased. Nobody awaits the King’s coming to 
Paris with greater impatience than I. But I mean to keep tliis dress in 
order to seil it if Andijos, as I’m beginning to fear, doesnt bring me back 
any money. As for the others, you can do with them whatever you like. 
It is only right that you should have some compensation for the cxpenscs 
my presence has occasioned you.” 

Finally, after much wavcring, Hortense decidcd in favour of a sky-blue 
satin dress for her friend. For herseif she sclccted an apple-green ensemble 
which brought out her nondescript brünette colouring. 

On the morning of 2öth August, Angelique nodded approvingly as she 
looked at the skinny figure of her sister, padded out by the pannier of the 
mantlegown, her sallow coinplcxion heightened by the vivid green and 
her sparse but soft, fine hair: 

“I really do think, Hortense, that you would be almost pretty if you 
hadnt such a shrewish disposition.” 

Much to her surprise, Hortense did not get vexed. She sighed as she 
went on gazing at herseif in the tall Steel mirror. 

“I think so, too,” she said. “What can I do? I have never had a liking 
for mediocrity, and mediocrity is all Tve ever known. I like to talk, to sce 
witty, wcll-drcssed people, I adore the theatre. But it’s difficult to get 
away from household duties. This winter I was able to go to some parties 
given by a satirical writer, the poet Scarron. A horrid fcllow, invalid, 
maheious, but what a wit, my dear! I remember those parties with 
dclight. Unfortunately, Scarron has just died. 1*11 have to go back to 
mediocrity.” 

“At the moment, you dont arouse pity. I assure you, youve a lot of 
style.” 

“It’s certain that on a real proctors wife the same dress would not 
produce the same effect. Nobüity cant be bought. You have it in your 
blood.” 

As they bent over the caskets to choose their jewcls, they recaptured the 
warmth of the clan, the arrogance of their dass. They forgot the gloomy 
room, the tasteless furniture, the insipid Bergamo tapestries which were 
woven in Normandy for a petty-bourgeois clientele. 

At dawn on the great day the proctor left for Vincennes, which was the 
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assembly-point where the State representatives were to salute and address 
the King. 

The cannons thundered in response to the pealing bells of the churches. 
The city militia, in gala dress, bristling with pikes, halberds and muskets, 
took possession of the streets, which hawkers filled with a deafening diu, 
as they distributed booklets giving the programme of the celebrations, the 
route of the royal cortege, the description of the triumphal arches. 

Towards eight o’clock, the somewhat shabby carriage of Mademoiselle 
Athenais de Tonnay-Charente stopped in front of the house. She was a 
beautiful girl, all in glowing colours: golden hair, pink cheeks, pearly 
brow set offby a black patch. Her blue dress matched her sapphire eyes, 
which, though a trifle protruding, sparkled with wit and liveliness. She 
hardly remembered to show her gratitude, although in addition to the dress 
she wore a very beautiful diamond necklace lent her by Angelique. 
Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente de Mortemart considcred that every- 
thing was her due, and that one could not but feel honoured to serve her. 
Despite her family’s impecuniousness, she considcred that her ancient name 
was worth a fortune. Her brother and sister seemed endowed with the 
same conccit. All threc were bursting with vitality, caustic wit, en- 
thusiasm and ambition, which made them most attractive and redoubtable 
companions. 

It was a merry though creaking coachful that rumbled through the 
packed streets, betwecn the houses decked with flowers and tapestries. 
Amid the ever-denser crowd, horsemcn and hnes of carriages clamoured 
for right of way in order to proceed towards the Gate of St. Antoine, 
where the procession was to form up. 

“Wellhavetomakeadetour to collectpoor Fran^oise,” said Athenais. 
“It wont be an easy matter.“ 

“Oh! the Lord preserve us from Madame Scarron-the-Cripple!” 
exclaimcd her brother. 

Seatcd ncxt to Angelique, he was unccremoniously crushing her. She 
asked him to move ovcr as he was stifling her. 

“I promised Fran^oise f d take her along,” said Athenais. “She is a good 
girl and hasnt had much entertainment since her legless cripple of a 
husband died. I wonder if she isn’t beginning to miss him.” 

“After all, repulsive though he was, he eamed the money for the house- 
hold. The Queen Mothcr had given him a pension.” 

“Was he already an invalid when he married her?” asked Hortense. 
“That couple has always intrigued me.” 

“Of course he was. He took the girl into his house to look after him. 
As she was an orphan, she accepted; she was fifteen at the time.” 
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“Do you think she took the plunge?” asked the younger sister. 

“Who knows? . . . Scarron proclaimcd to whoever wanted to listen 
that his sickness had paralysed everything but his tongue and his you- 
know-what. Without any doubt, she must have learned not a few little 
things from him. He was always so wicked! And, upon my faith, so 
many people came to see them that some handsome, well-built nobleman 
surely must have taken it upon himself to distract her a little, too. There 
was a rumour about Villarceaux.” 

“One must admit,”said Hortense, “that Madame Scarron is beautiful, 
but she has always behaved with great modesty. She always remained 
seated next to her husband’s whecl-chair, helped him to sit down and 
passed him his herb-tea. Bcsidcs which she is learned and very well- 
spoken.” 

The widow was waiting on the pavement outside a shabby-looking 
house. 

“Good Lord, that dress!” whispered Athenais, raising her hand to her 
lips. “Herskirtisworntoashrcd.” 

“Why didn’t you mention it to me?” asked Angelique. “I could have 
found her something.” 

“Why, it didn’t occur to me. Do gct in, Fran^oise.” 

The young woman sat down in a corner, after gracefully greeting the 
occupants of the coach. She had lovely brown eyes, which were veiled by 
her long eyclids touched with mauve. 

They finally reached the rue Saint-Antoinc, which, surprisingly, did 
not secm too crowdcd. The coaches had apparcntly been parked in 
the neighbouring lanes. The Hotel de Beauvais was a beehive of 
activity. A canopy of crimson velvet, adomed with gold and silver braids 
and fringes, decorated the central balcony. Persian carpets embellished 
the fa^ade. On the doorstep an old one-eyed lady, decked out like an 
altar-piece but with her fists on her hips, was shouting directions at the 
upholsterers. 

“What is that horrid virago doing there?” inquired Angelique, as their 
party was approaching the house. 

Hortense motioned to her to be silent, but Athenais was giggling behind 
her fan. 

“That’s the mistress of the house, my dear. Catherine de Beauvais, 
known as One-eyed Kate. She is a former chambermaid of Anne of 
Austria’s, who entrusted her with making a manof our young King when 
he was going on fifteen. That’s the secret of her wealth.” 

Angelique could not help laughing. 

“One must presume that she makes experience do for charm. . . .” 
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“A proverb says that there are no ugly women for adolescents and 
monks,” the young Mortemart chimed in. 

Notwithstanding their ironical senriments, they bowed deeply to the 
former chambermaid. She cast a piercing glance at them out of her single 
eye. 

“Ah! here is the Poitou lot. Don’t clutter me up, my lambs. Go 
straight up there before my maids take the best places. But who is this 
one?” she said, pointing a crooked fingcr in Angelique’s direction. 

Mademoiselle de Tonnay-Charente introduced her: 

“A friend, the Comtcsse de Pcyrac de Morens.” 

“Oh really! Ho, ho!” said the old lady with a kind of sneer. 

“I am sure she knows something about you,” whispered Hortense on 
the stairs. “We arc childish to imagine that the scandal won t eventually 
be public. I should never have taken you along. You’d better go hörne.” 

“All right, but in that case give me back my dress,” said Angelique, 
reaching a hand towards her sistcr’s bodice. 

“Keep still, httle ninny,” answered Hortense, struggling. 

Athenais de Tomiay-Charente had taken by storm the window of a 
servant’s room and was making hcrself comfortable together with her girl 
friends. 

“You can see marvellously,” she cried. “Look, down there, the Gate of 
Saint-Antoine by which the King will enter.” 

Angelique also leaned down. She feit herseif grow pale. 

What she saw under the blue sky, hazy with heat, was not the vast 
avenue wherc the crowd was milling, nor the Gate of Saint-Antoine with 
its triumphal arch of white stone, but a little to the right, looming like a 
sombre cliff, the huge bulk of a fortress. 

She asked her sistcr in a low voicc: 

“What is that big stronghold near the Gate of Saint-Antoine?” 

“The Bastille,” whispered Hortense behind her fan. 

Angelique could not take her eyes offit. Eight turrcts, each topped by a 
watchtowcr, blind fa^ades, walls, portcullises, drawbiidges, moats—an 
island of suffering lost in the ocean of an indifferent city, a closed world 
untouched by life, which no joyous clamours would reach even on this 
day: the Bastille! . . . 

The King would pass in all his glory at the foot of this fierce guardian of 
his authority. No sound would pierce the darkness of the jails where 
forgotten men had been despairing for years, for a lifetime. 

The time of waiting dragged on. At last, the shouts of the impatient 
crowd heralded the beginning of the procession. Emerging* from the 
shadow of the Gate of Saint-Antoine appeared the first Companies. They 
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were composed of four mendicant Orders: Franciscans, Dominicans, 
Augustins, Carmelites, preceded by their crosses and their cradle-bearers. 
Their black, brown or white homespun gowns were an insult to the 
splendour of the sun which gleamed, in revenge, on a sea of rosy skulls. 
The secular clergy followed, with their crosses and banners, their priests in 
surplices and square bonnets. 

Then the city corporations marched up, with raised trumpets whose 
merry bugling succeeded the pious chants. The three hundred city archers 
were followed by Monsieur de Burnonville, the Governor, and his 
guards. 

After that came the provost of the merchants, riding among a^tnagni- 
ficent escort of lackeys in green velvet, and followed, in his tum, by the 
city councillors, the aldermen, the masters and guards of the various guilds: 
drapers, spice-merchants, haberdashers, furriers and vintners, in velvet 
gowns of a thousand hues. The people cheered these merchant Companies. 

But they were cool towards the officcrs of the watch, who were 
followed by the men of the Chätelet, that is, the tipstaffs, the bailiffs and 
the two lieutenants—the civil and the criminal one. Recognising their 
habitual tormentors, the 1 grimauds 9 and the 1 malveillants\ the rabble feil 
silent. The same hostile silence greeted the sovereign courts—the Board of 
Excise and the Audit Office, symbols of the hated taxes. 

The first president and his principal colleagues were all resplendent in 
their scarlet coats with ermine trimmings, and with black velvet gold- 
braided ‘mortar-boards* on their heads. 

It was getting close to two o'clock in the afternoon. In the azure sky 
small clouds formed in vain only to be dissolved by the broiling sun. The 
crowd sweated, steamed. They were on tenterhooks, their necks stretched 
towards the horizon. A roar announced that they had just scen the Queen 
Mother appear under the canopy of the Hotel de Beauvais. It was the 
sign that the King and Queen were approaching. 

Angelique had an arm over the shoulders of Madame Scarron and 
Athenais de Tonnay-Charente. All three of them were leaning out of the 
window of the top storey of the house. Hortense, Mortemart and the 
younger sister had found a place at another window. 

From afar could be seen the retinue of His Eminence Monseigneur 
Mazarin. The Cardinal-Minister was preceded by seventy-two mules 
under velvet and gold sumpter-cloths; his pages and gentlemen decked in 
sumptuous materials escorted his coach, which was a real masterpiece or 
the goldsmith’s art, that gHttered in the sunshine- 

He stopped in front of the Hotel de Beauvais. After receiving a deep 
curtsy from One-eyed Kate, he went up to the balcony to join the Queen 
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Mother and her sister-in-law, the ex-Queen of England, widow of the 
beheaded King Charles I. 

The crowd gave an unrestrained ovation to Mazarin. He was not any 
better liked than at the time of the * mazarinades\ but he had signed the 
Peace of the Pyren&s, and, at the bottom of their hearts, the people of 
France were grateful to him for having saved them from their own folly 
of banishing the King whom they were now awaiting in a paroxysm of 
adoration. 

His noblemen and their suites preceded him. Angelique could put a 
name to many of their faccs. She pointed out to her companions the 
Marquis d’Humieres and the Duc de Lauzun, at the hcad of a hundred 
gentlemen. Lauzun, ever impish, blew unceremonious kisses to the ladies. 
The crowd responded with gusts of tender-hearted laughter. How they 
loved these young noblemen, so brave and so brilliant! Here again, they 
dismissed from their minds the squandering and arrogance, the brawls and 
shamelcss tavem orgies. They only remembercd their gallant deeds in bed 
and battle. 

The throng called out their names: Saint-Aignan dressed in gold, the 
most pleasing figure of them all; de Guiche, with his face like a flower of 
the south, riding on a fiery horse; Brienne, wearing a hat with a triple tier 
of plumes that hovered around him like the fluttering wings of fabulous 
white and pink birds. 

Angelique shrank back and compressed her lips as the Marquis de 
Vardes passed, his fme-featured, insolent head carried high under his fair 
wig. He led the Cent-Suisses guard, tightly wedged into their stiffruffs. 

A shrill outburst of trumpets shattcred the rhythm of the march. The 
King approached, bome on the waves of thundcrous acclaim. 

Hewasthere! . . . brilliant as the sun! 

How grand he was, the King of France! A true King at last! Neither 
despicable like Charles IX or Henri III, nor too plain like Henri IV, nor 
too austere like Louis XIII. 

Mounted on a bay horse he advanced slowly, escorted at a few Steps* 
distance by his Great Chamberlain, his principal gendeman-in-waiting, his 
equerry, his captain of the guards. He had refused the canopy which the 
city had had embroidered for him. He wanted the people to see him. 

Louis XIV rode past without suspecting the role that would be played in 
his life by the three women whom a curious stroke of chance had 
assembled above him: Athenais de Tonnay-Charente de Mortemart, 
Ang£lique de Peyrac, Fran^oise Scarron. * 

Under her hand, Angelique feit Fran^oise’s golden-hued flesh quiver. 
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“Oh! how beautiful he is!” whispered the widow. 

Ath^nais murmured, her blue eyes popping with enthusiasm: 

“He is certainly beautiful in his silver costume. But I’m thinking that 
without his costume he mustn’t be too bad either, and even without his 
shirt. The Queen is lucky to find such a man in her bed.” 

Angelique did not say any thing. 

‘It is he/ she thought, ‘who holds our destiny in his hands. God help us, 
he is too great, he is too mighty!’ 

A shout from the crowd caught her attention. 

“The Prince! Long live the Prince!” they cried. 

Angelique trcmbled. 

Lean, gaunt, holding his head erect, his eyes fiery and his nose eagle- 
beaked, the Prince de Conde was returning to Paris. He had come back 
from Flanders, where his long rebellion against royal authority had led 
him. He did not bother about scruples or regrets, and anyway the people 
of Paris forgavc liim. The traitor was forgotten, the victor of Rocroi and 
Lens acclaimed. 

At his side, Monsieur, the King's brother, in a cloud of lace, looked 
more than ever hke a girl in disguise. 

Finally the young Queen appeared, seated in a Roman type of chariot of 
sparkling silver-gilt, drawn by six horses in bcjewclled caparisons em- 
broidered with golden fleurs-de-lis and precious stones. 

One-eyed Kate at the foot of the staircase seemed to be lying in wait for 
someone. When the modest little Poitou party appeared on the landing, 
she shouted to them in her raucous voice : 

“Well? Were you able to watch your fill?” 

They thanked her profusely, their cheeks still glowing with excitement. 

“Good. Why don’t you go and have some pastry over there?” 

She folded her vast fan and tapped Angelique lightly on the shoulder. 

“You, my pretty one, come with me for a moment.” 

Surprised, the young woman followed Madame de Beauvais through 
the rooms crammed with guests. They finally found themselves in a 
small, deserted boudoir. 

“Ah!“ sighed the old lady, fanning herseif. “It’s not easy to isölate 
oneself.” 

She scrutinised Angelique attentively. The half-closed eyelid over her 
empty socket gave her face an expression of vulgarity which was intensi- 
fied by the flakes of rouge encrusted in her wrinkles and the grin of her 
toothless mouth. 

“I think you’ll do,” she said after a moment’s observation. “What 
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would you say, my beauty, to a big chäteau near Paris, with a major- 
domo, footmen, lackeys, maids, six carriages, stables and a pension of a 
hundred thousand livresT 

“All this is being proposed to mel” asked Angelique, laughing. 

“To you.” 

“And by whom?” 

“Someone who wishes you well.” 

“So I imagine. But who?” 

The other came closer with a conspiratorial air. 

“A rieh nobleman who is dying of love for your beautiful eyes.” 

“Listen, Madame,” said Angelique, who was trying hard to keep a 
straight face. “I am very grateful to the nobleman, whoever he may be, 
but I am afraid that someone is trying to make fun of my artlessness by 
making me such princely proposals. The gentleman doesn*t know me 
very well if he beUeves that the mere mention of such munificence could 
sway me to belong to him.” 

“Are you, then, so well off in Paris that you turn up your nose so 
scornfully? I have been told that your possessions are under seal and that 
you had sold your coaches.” 

The sharp eye of the old shrew did not leave the young woman’s face. 

“I see you are well-informed, Madame, but the point is I do not yet 
intendtosellmybody. . . .” 

“Who’s talking ofthat, little fool?” hissed the other. 

“Ithoughtlgathered . . .” 

“Pah! Youlltakealovcroryouwon’t. YoullUvchkeanun,ifthat’s 
what you want. You are only being asked to accept this proposal.” 

“But . . . in exchange for what?” inquired Angelique, taken aback. 

The other came even closer and took her two hands familiarly. 

“It*s quite simple,” she said in the reasonable tone of voice of a kindly 
grandmother. “You set up house in this wonderful chäteau. You go to 
Court. Youll go to^Saint-Germain, to Fontainebleau. It would amuse 
you, wouldn’t it, to attend the Court fetes, to be waited upon, spoiled, 
courted? Of course, if you are absolutely set on it, you could go on calling 
yourself Madame de Peyrac . . . but perhaps you would preferto change 
your name. For instance, you might call yourself Madame de Sance. 
. . . That sounds very pretty. . . . People would say as you passed, 
‘That is the lovely Madame de Sance*. Eh, eh, doesn’t that sound rather 
nice?” 

“But really,” said Angelique impatiently, “dont take me for such a 
fool as to think that a gentleman wants to lavish his wealth on m,& without 
asking for anything in return!” 
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“Ho, ho! Ic almost comes to that, though. All that you are asked is to 
give no morc thought to anything but your dresscs, your jeweis, your 
amusements. Is that really so difficult for a pretty girl? You understand?” 
she added, gently shaking Angelique. “Do you understand?” 

Angelique gazed at this witch’s face whose hairy chin was plastered 
with blobs of white powder. 

“Doyou understand? Thinkofnothing! Forget . . .” 

‘Fm being asked to forget Joffrey/ Angelique said to herseif. ‘To 
forget that I am his wife, to give up defending liim, to erase his meinory 
from my life, to blot out all remembrance. Fm being asked to keep silent, 
to forget. . . / 

The vision of the little poison-caskct rose up before her. That, she was 
sure of it now, was the starting-point of the wholc drama. Who could be 
interested in her silcnce? Some of the most highly-placed pcople in the 
kingdom: Monsieur Fouquet, the Prince de Condc, all those lords whose 
carefully devised treachcry had for years rcposcd in a sandalwood casket. 

Angelique shook her head coldly. 

“I am very sorry, Madame, but I must no doubt be of poor intelligcnce, 
for I do not grasp a single word of what you’ve been trying to teil »ne.“ 

“Well, you think it over, my sweet, think it over, and then give me 
your answer. ■ Dont wait too long, though. In a couple of days, shall we 
say? Come, comc, my pretty one, don’t you think that, all in all, it’s better 
than . . .” 

She leaned towards Angelique’s ear and breathcd into it: 

“. . . thanlosingyourlife?” 


CHAPTER 32 


“In your opinion, Monsieur Desgrez, why should an anonymous 
gentlcman offer me a chäteau and a pension of a hundred thousand 
livres ?” 

“My word!” said the lawyer. “I suppose for the same reason that I 
myself might offer you a pension of a hundred thousand Ihres' 9 
Angelique looked at him blankly, then blushed slightly under the 
young man’s bold glance. She had never thought of her lawyer in this 
particular light. With no little agitation she noticed that his wom clothes 
must conceal a muscular, well-proportioned body. He was not hand- 
some, with his big nose and uneven teeth, but his physiognomy was 
expressive. Maitre Fallot said of him that, apart from his talent and 
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crudition, he lacked about everything that was required to become a 
respectable magistrate. He did not consort much with his colleagues, but 
continued to haunt the tavems as in his Student days. That is why he was 
entrusted with certain cases that called for inquiries in places where the 
gentlemen of the rue Saint-Landry would have hesitated to go for fear of 
losing their souls. 

“Well, as a matter of fact,“ said Ang6lique, “it’s not at all what you 
think. fll put the question differently: why has someone twice tried to 
murder me, which is an even surer method of obtaining my silence?“ 

The lawyer’s face suddenly darkened. 

“Ah! that’s what I’ve been waiüng for,“ he said. 

He abandoned his casual pose on the edge of the table in Maitre Fallot’s 
study, and sat down gravely opposite Angelique. 

“Madame,“ he resumed, “I may not be a man of law who inspires you 
with great confidence. However, as it happens, I think your esteemed 
brother-in-law did not do too badly in chancing on me, for your husband’s 
casc requires the qualities of a private sleuth, which I*ve become of 
necessity, more than a scrupulous knowledge of law and procedure. But I 
must teil you that I can unravel this tangle only if you supply me with all 
thefacts. In short, here is the question I am dying to ask you . . .“ 

He got up, had a look behind the door, lifted the curtain that concealed 
boxes of filcs, then returncd to the young woman and questioned her in a 
low voice: 

“What is it that you and your husband know, which can scare one of the 
highest persons in the kingdom? I am referring to Monsieur Fouquet.” 

Angelique’s lips went white. She starcd at the lawyer with bewilder- 
ment. 

“All right, I see there is something,“ said Desgrez. “At the moment, I 
am waiting for the report of a spy placcd with Mazarin. But another one 
put me on the track of a servant called Clement Tonnel, who at one time 
wasthehandy-manofthePrincedeConde. . . 

“And major-domo at our chäteau, in Toulouse.“ 

“That’s right. The fellow is in close touch with Monsieur Fouquet. In 
point of fact, he works only for him, although he rakes in substantial 
gratuities now and then from his former master, the Prince, probably by 
blackmail. Here’s another question: through whom did you receive the 
proposal to be set up in princely fashion?“ 

“Through Madame de Beauvais.“ 

“One-eyed Kate . . . This time it’s clear as daylight. The aflfair has 
the stamp of Fouquet. He pays the old hag fat sums of money in order to 
know all the Court secrets. She used to be in Mazarin’s pay, but he proved 
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less generous than the Controller-General. I might add that iVe also tracked 
down another high personage who has swom your husband’s downfall and ‘ 
your own." 

“And that is?” 

“Monsieur, the King’s brother.” 

AngeHque uttered a cry. 

“You are mad!” 

The young man pullcd a wry face. 

“Do you think fve swindled you out of your 1,500 livres? I may look 
like a humbug, Madame, but if the information I bring back costs a lot, 
it’s because it's always accuratc. It’s the King’s brother who laid the trap 
for you at the Louvre and who tried to have you murdered. I know it 
from the very hoodlum who stabbed your maid Margot, and it cost me 
no less than ten pints of wine at The Red Cock to extract the confession 
from him.” 

Angclique passed her hand over her forehead. In a jerky voice, she 
related to Desgrez the curious incident of wliich she had been a chance 
witness at the Chateau du Plessis-Bellicre some years ago. 

“Do you know what has bccomc of your relative, the Marquis du 
Plessis?” 

“I have no idea. But he may be in Paris or eise in the army.” 

“The civil war is bygone history,” murmured the lawyer musingly, 
“but it wouldn’t take very much to make the glowing embers flare up 
again. Obviously there are many people who would be afraid of such 
evidence of their treason being openly exposed.” 

With a flick of his hand he swept the table clear of its pile of papers and 
goose-quills. 

“Let’s sum up the position: Mademoiselle AngeHque de Sanc£, that is to 
say yourself, is suspected of being in possession of a formidable secret. The 
Prince de Conde or Monsieur Fouquet instructs the valet Clement to spy 
on you. He keeps a watch on you for years. At last he becomes certain 
about what had hitherto been no more than a suspidon: you were the one 
who made the casket disappear; you and your husbalid alone know the 
secret of its hiding-place. Your major-domo now goes to see Fouquet 
and sells his information for hard cash. From that moment, your fate is 
sealed. All those who’ve hitched their wagon to the Controller^ Star, all 
those who are afraid of losing their pensions and the Courts favour, band 
together against the nobleman of Toulouse who may appear before the 
King any day and say: ‘This is what I know f 

“If we were in Italy, they’d have used a dagger or poison. But it’s well 
known that the Comte de Peyrac is immune to poison, and, anyway, in 
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France we like to give things a legal vamish. The stupid intrigue hatched 
by Monseigneur de Frontenac breaks just at the right time. The Comte is 
tobearrestedasasorcerer. The King is persuaded. His jealousy is kindled 
against this too wealthy nobleman. And there you are! The gates of the 
Bastille close on the Comte de Peyrac. Everyone can breathe more 
freely.” 

“No!” said Angelique fiercely. “I am not going to let them breathe 
freely. I shall stir Heaven and earth until justice is done. I shall go and teil 
the King myself exactly why we have so many enemies.” 

“Hush!” said Desgrcz quickly. “Don’t get excited. You are carrying a 
load of gunpowder in your hands, but takc care that it doesn’t blow you to 
pieces first! What guarantee havc you that the King or even Mazarin 
doesn’t know all about it?” 

“But surely,” protested Angehque, “they were the chosen victims of 
the old plot: the Cardinal was to be murdcred, and so, if possible, were 
the King and his young brother.” 

“I know, my beauty, I know,” said the lawyer. 

He collectcd himself with a gesture of apology: 

“I concede the logic of your reasoning, Madame. But, you see, the 
intrigues of the mighty form a nest of vipers. You court death trying to 
interpret their true feelings. It is quite possible that Monsieur de Mazarin 
has got wind of it through some double-crossing spy in that intricate net- 
work of his. But what does Mazarin care about a past from which he 
emerged as the victor! The Cardinal was busy negotiating with the 
Spaniards about the reinstatement of Monsieur de Conde. That was 
hardly the moment to write one more crime on the slate which was about 
to be wiped clean. The Cardinal tumed a deaf ear. They want to arrest 
the nobleman of Toulouse? Well, let them! The King is only too ready 
to follow the Cardinal’s guidance, and he’d taken umbrage, anyhow, at 
your husband’s wealth. It will be child’s play to have him sign a lettre de 
cachet for the Bastille.” 

“But the King’s brother?” 

“The King’s brother? Well, he too doesn’t worry much about what 
Monsieur Fouquet tried to do to him when he was a child. The present 
alone counts for him, and for the present Monsieur Fouquet sees that he’s 
comfortable. He covers him with gold, goes out of his way to find him 
favourites. The Petit Monsieur was never much spoiled by his mother, 
nor by his brother. He trembles lest his protector be compromised. In 
short, the whole affair could have been managed neady if only you hadn’t 
tumed up. They had been hoping that, once deprived of your husband’s 
support, you’d disappear . . . without ado . . . no one knew where. 
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No onc would have wanted to know. Nobody ever wants to know thc 
fate of a wife, whcn a nobleman falls into disgrace. Wives generally are 
tactful enough to vanish into thin air. Perhaps they go to a convent. 
Perhaps they change their name. You alone don’t follow the general rule. 
Youpresumetodemandjustice! . . . This is the height of insolence, is it 
not? So, on two occasions, they try to kill you. Then, in despair, 
Fouquet plays the tempting demon.” 

Angelique heaved a deep sigh. 

“It’s overwhelming,” she murmured. “Whichever way I turn, I see 
only enemies, hateful glances, envy, distrust, threats. . . .” 

‘‘Listen—perhaps all is not lost as yet,” said Desgrez. “Fouquet offers 
you an honourable way out. They won’t give you back your husband's 
fortune, but at least they’ll set you up in comfort. What more do you 
want?” 

“I want my husband !” shouted Angelique, rising with rage. 

The lawyer looked at her ironically. 

“You really are a very stränge person.” 

“And you, you are a coward! In fact, you are shaking with fear like the 
rest of thcm.” 

“It is true that the hfe of a poor lawyer counts for little in the eyes of the 
mighty.” 

“Well, keep your little si x-sous life! Keep it for the grocer who’s 
robbed by his assistant, and for the disappointed heir. I don’t need you.” 

The lawyer got up without replying, but took his time to smooth a 
crumpled piece of paper. 

“This is the account of my expenses. You will see that I did not deduct 
anything for myself.” 

“Whcther you are an honest man or a thief is a matter of indifference to 
me.” 

“One more bit of advice.” 

“I do not need your advice. I shall turn to my brother-in-law for what 
I need to know.” 

“Your brother-in-law is not at all keen to take sides in this affair. He has 
put you up in his home and recommended you to me because, if things 
tum out well, it’ll redound to his glory. If not, hell wash his hands of it, 
protesting his loyalty to the King’s Service. That’s why I teil you one 
thing more: try to see the King.” 

He made a deep bow, put on his faded feit hat, then turned round again. 

“If you need me, you can send for me at‘The Trois-Maillets’, where I 
can be found every evening.” 
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When he had gone, Angölique feit a sudden urge to cry. Now she was 
quite alone. She feit a thundering, stormy sky weighing on her, a gather- 
ing of douds from all the comers of the horizon: Monseigneur de 
Frontenac’s ambition, Fouquet’s and Conde’s fears, the CardinaTs inertia 
and, closer to her, the watchful misgivings of her brother-in-law and sister, 
ready to tum her out of their house at the least sign of trouble. . . . 

In the Vestibüle she met Hortense, with a white apron tied around her 
lean waist. The house was redolent with the smell of cooked strawberries 
and oranges. In September good housewives make their preserves. It 
was a delicatc and important Operation, performed amid huge red copper 
basins, crushed sugar-loaves and Barbe’s tcars. The house was upside 
down for threc days. 

Hortense, who was carrying a precious sugar-loaf, stumbled against 
Florimond, who was coming out of the kitchen, wildly waving his silver 
rattle with its three little bells and two crystal teeth. Nothing more was 
needed to make the thunderstorm break. 

“Not only are we crowded out and compromised,” gasped Hortense, 
“but on top of it I can't go about my work without being pushed about 
and deafened by an ear-splitting din. My head is bursting with migraine. 
And while Ihn working myself to deatli, Madame receivcs her lawyer or 
gads about in the streets on the pretext of trying to free a dreadful husband 
whosc fortune she’s crying after.” 

“Don’t scream so much,” said Angelique. “There’s nothing I*d like 
better than to hclp you make yourjams. I know some very good southem 
recipes.” 

Hortense, sugar-loaf in hand, straightened herseif to her full height, as if 
draping herseif in the garments of a tragic actress. 

“Ncver,” she said fiercely, “never shall I allow you to put your hand to 
the food I cook for my husband and my children! I am not forgetting that 
you have a husband who is a devil’s hcnchman, a spell-binder, a poison- 
maker. For all I know, you may have become his doomed soul. Gaston 
has changed since you’vc bcen here.” 

“Your husband? I haven't even looked at him.” 

“But he keeps looking at you . . . much more than is proper. You 
ought to understand that you are overstaying your welcome here. 
Originally you spokeofa single night. . . 

“I assure you that I am trying to clear up the Situation/' 

“All this running about will end in your attraedng attention and you’ll 
get yourselfarrested as well/' 

“At this point, I am wondering whether I wouldnt be better off in 
prison. At least I*d be lodged free of charge and no fuss about it.” 
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“You don’t know what you are saying, my girl,” snccrcd Hortense. 
“You havc to pay tcn sols per day, and they’d probably come to me, your 
only relative, to collect the money.” 

“That isn’t so much. It’s less than I am giving you. And that’s taking 
no account of the dresses and jeweis I gave you.” 

“With two children, it would come to thirty sols per day. . . .” 

Angelique sighed with fatigue. 

“Oh well, come, Florimond,” she said to the baby. “You can see 
you’re tiring Aunt Hortense. The fumes from her jam have gone to her 
head and make her mind wander.” 

The child rushed to her, waving his pretty rattle. This put the final 
spark to Hortense’s smouldering rage. 

“It’s like this rattle,“ she cried. “Ncver did my children have anything 
like it. You keep complaining that you have no more money, and then 
you go and buy your son such an extravagant toy!“ 

“He wanted it so much. Besides, it wasn’t so expensive. The cobbler’s 
child at the comer has one just like it.” 

“Everybody knows that the common people don’t know how to save 
money. They spoil their children and don’t give them any education. 
Before you go buying extravagant stuff, don’t forget that you are ruined 
and that I have no intention of paying your keep.” 

“I’m not asking you to,” said Angelique, wincing. “As soon as Andijos 
returns, l’ll go and stay at the inn.” 

Hortense shruggcd her shoulders with a pitying laugh. 

“Decidedly, you are even more stupid than I thought. You are com- 
plctely ignorant of die laws and the way justice works. He won't bring 
you back anything, your Marquis d* Andijos.” 

Hortense’s gloomy prediction tumed out to be only too accurate. 
When the Marquis d’Andijos reappeared, followed by the faithful 
Kouassi-Ba, he informed Angelique that in Toulouse all the Comte’s 
possessions were under seal. He had bcen able to bring back only a 
thousand Uwes, a loan made under a promise of secrecy by two of the 
prisoner’s biggest tenant-farmers. Most of Angelique’s jewellery, the gold 
and silver plate, and the greater part of the valuables which the Palace of 
Gay Learning contained, including the gold and silver nuggets, had been 
seized and transported partly to Toulouse, partly to Montpellier. 

Andijos scemed embarrassed. He was no longer voluble, had lost his 
usual geniality, and kept Casting furtive glances all around. He also related 
that Toulouse was seething with unrest ever since the arrest of the Comte 
de Peyrac. Rumour having got about that the Archbishop was responsible 
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for it, a veritable not had broken out around the episcopal palace. The 
members of the Toulouse Parlament had come to see Andijos and had 
asked him to put liimself at the head of a rebellion against the royal 
authority. The Marquis had had the greatest difficulties in leaving the 
town to get back to Paris. 

“And what do you intend to do now?” asked Angelique. 

“Stay in Paris for some time. My financial means, like yours, are 
limited, alas! 1 sold an old farm and a dovecot. Perhaps f 11 be able to 
obtain a commission at Court. . . .” 

His formerly bouncing manner was sagging woefully like a flag at 
halfmast. 

4 Oh! these southerners f thought Angelique. ‘Great ones for swearing 
and laughing, but when misfortune descends on them, the fireworks fizzle 
out/ 

“I do not wish to compromise you/* she said aloud. “Thank you for all 
your Services, Monsieur d’Andijos. I wish you good luck at Court.” 

He kissed her hand in silence and withdrew somewhat shamefacedly. 
In the Vestibüle Angelique stared at the painted entrancc-door of the 
proctor’s house. How many servants had already left her by this door, 
with lowercd eyes, but fleeing with relief from their disgraced mistress! 
. . . Kouassi-Ba squatted at her feet. She stroked his big, kinky head, 
and the giant gave her a childlike smile. 

A thousand livres was something, all the same. The following night, 
Angelique madeup her mindto leave her sister’s house, where the atmo- 
sphere was bccoming intolerable. She would take the little nursemaid 
from Bearn and Kouassi-Ba with her. She would be able to find some 
modestinn. She still had some jeweis left and her gold lame dress. How 
much would she be able to get for it? 

The baby she was cxpecting had begun to stir within her, but she hardly 
gave it a thought and it did not move her as Florimond had. After the first 
fceling of joy she had realised that the coming of a second child at such a 
time was almost a catastrophe. Anyhow, there was no point in looking 
too far ahead if she wanted to keep her courage. 

The next day brought a ray of hope with the arrival from Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier's household of a page resplendent in a buff livery with 
gold and black velvet trimmings. Even Hortense was quite impressed. 
The Grande Mademoiselle asked Angelique to come and see her in the 
aftemoon. The page specified thax Mademoiselle was no longer at the 
Tuileries, but at the Louvre. 

At the appointed hour, Angelique, trembling with impatiencc, passed 
over the bridge of Notre Dame. She had been on the verge of asking 
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Hortense Co lend her the wheeled chair called a *Vinaigrette in order to 
spare her last fairly expensive dress. But in view of her sister’s sour 
attitude she had given up the idea. 

Angelique worc a two-tone dress of olivc and pale green. She had 
wrapped herseif in a plum-coloured silk cloak, for the moist wind blew 
forcefully in the narrow lanes and along the quays. Eventually she reached 
the massive palace, whose roofs and domcs, topped by high, emblazoncd 
chimneys, rose against a sultry sky. 

Through the interior courtyard and up vast marble staircases, Angelique 
reached the apartment that had been indicated to her as Madcmoiselle’s. 
She could not help shivering as she found herseif again in these long 
corridors, which were sinister despite their gold-encrusted ceilings, their 
flowered wainscoting and their precious hangings. But too much dark- 
ness stagnatcd in those recesses madc for ambushes and foul play. A 
history of blood and terror loomcd at every step in tliis old royal palace, 
although the Court of a very young King tricd to rouse it to a little 
gaicty. 

A Monsieur de Prefontaincs informed Angelique that Mademoiselle 
was at her painter’s Studio in the great gallery and offered to lead the 
young woman there. 

Angelique soon found herseif in a sort of basement undcrneath the great 
gallery. Sincc Henri IV, these apartments had been reserved for artists and 
peoplc cxercising various crafts. Sculptors, painters, clockmakers, per- 
fumers, engravers of precious stones, steel-swordsmiths, the most skilful 
gilders, damaskceners, musical and scientific instrumcnt-makcrs, up- 
holstcrcrs, Ubrarians lived there with their families at the King’s expensc. 
Behind the heavy, vamishcd wooden doors could be heard the hammering 
of mauls and forges, the clatter of looms from the Workshops specialising 
in high-warp tapestries and Turkish carpets, the dull thud of printing- 
presses. 

The painter who was painting Mademoiselle de Montpensier’s portrait 
was a Dutchman with a fair beard, and fresh blue eyes in a face the colour 
of cooked ham. Van Ossel, a modest craftsman and a man of talent, par- 
ried the tantrums of the Court ladies with the fortress of a peaccful temper 
and a halting knowledge of French. If most of the mighty ones treated 
him familiarly, as they would a servant or a workman, he nevertheless 
managcd to make all this high society dance to his tune. Thus, he had 
insisted that Mademoiselle be painted with one breast bared, and aqtually 
he showed good judgment, for her bosom was the hefty spinster’s best 
feature. Assuming that the picture was intended for some fresh suitor, one 
had to admit that the eloquence of this round, white, tempting object 
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would happily complement the figure of her dowry and the nobility of 
her descent. 

Mademoiselle was draped in opulent, dark blue velvet that feil in 
broken folds. She was covered with pearls and jeweis, and, a rose in her 
fingers, she smiled at Angelique. 

“I shall be with you in a moment, my pet. Van Ossel, when will you at 
last put an end to my ordeal?” 

The artist growlcd into his bcard and, for form’s sake, added a fcw 
touches of light to the single breast, object of his most tender cares. 
While a chambermaid was helping Mademoiselle to dress, the painter 
handed his brushes to a young boy who seemed to be his son and who 
was serving as his apprentice. He looked attentively at Angelique 
and her servant Kouassi-Ba. At last he removed his hat and bowed 
deeply. 

“Wouldyou,Madame,likemetopaintyourportrait? ... Oh! Very 
beautiful! The luminous woman and the black Moor! The sun and the 
night. . . .” 

Ang£lique declined the offer with a smile. The moment was not well 
chosen. But some day perhaps. . . . 

She imagined the big picture that she would hang in the reception room 
of the hotel in the Saint-Paul quartier , when she moved in victoriously 
with Joffrey de Pcyrac. It gave her a new spurt of courage for the future. 

As they were walking through the gallery on their way back to her 
apartments, the Grande Mademoiselle took Angclique’s arm and spoke 
with her customary abruptness. 

“My dear child, I was hoping, aftcr some investigation, to bring you 
good news and to be able to teil you that it’s all a misunderstanding about 
your husband. Some misunderstanding instigatcd by a soured courticr 
who was trying to curry favour with the King, or eise some slander from 
an unsuccessful applicant for Monsieur de Peyracs largesse ... but I 
now fear the case may be somewhat long and complicated.” 

“For mercy’s sake, Highness, what did you learn?” 

“Let’s go into my rooms, far from indiscreet ears.” 

When they had settled down side by side on a comfortable settee, 
Mademoiselle resumed: 

“Actually, I learned very little, and if you discount the usual Court 
gossip, I must teil you that just this lack of Information seems to me dis- 
quieting. People dont know anything or prefer not to.” 

Lowering her voice, she added with a trace of hesitation: 

“Your husband is accused of witchcraft. That part is not too }crious, 
and the matter could have been arranged without difficulty if your 
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husband had been handed over to an ecclesiastical tribunal, as he should 
have been in view of the nature of the charge. I won’t hide from you that 
I sometimes find churchmen rather annoying, but one must admit that 
their peculiar justice, when it comes to points tliat lie within their sphere, 
is for the most part upright and sensible. But the important fact is that, 
despite this particular accusation, your husband has been handed over to 
the secular justice. Now, about that justice I have no illusions. If it comes 
to a trial, which is not certain, the issue will dcpend entirely on the persons 
of the swom judges.” 

“Do you mean to say, Higlmcss, that the judges of the secular arm may 
show thcmselves partial?” 

“It depends on thosc that are chosen.” 

“And who must choose them?” 

“The King.” 

“Your husband must have knowledge of something. In any case, the 
Kingalonecanintervcne. Oh, he isnt easy to handle. He has been trained 
by Mazarin in Florentine diplomacy. One may see a smile on his face and 
even a tear in his eye, for he is soft-hearted . . . while he’s preparing the 
dagger that will cxccutc a fricnd.” 

Seeing Angelique go white, her protectress put an arm around her 
shoulder and said play fully: 

“I am joking, as usual. You mustn’t take me seriously. Nobody does 
any more. So IT1 come to the point: do you want to see the King?” 

And as Angelique, succumbing to the strain of this perpetual alternation 
of good and bad news, threw herseif at the fect of the Grande Made¬ 
moiselle, they both dissolved in tears. Thereupon Mademoiselle de 
Montpensier informed her that the formidable appointment had already 
been fixed and that the King would receive Madame de Peyrac in two 
hours* time. • 

Far from being shattered by this news, Angelique feit imbued with 
utter calm. So this very day would be decisive. 

Therc was no time to return to the Saint-Landry district, so shc asked 
Mademoiselle to allow her to make use of the latter’s powders and cos- 
metics in order to make herseif presentable. Seated in front of the glass of 
the dressing-tablc, Angelique wondercd whether she was still beautiful 
enough to influence the King in her favour. Her waist had grown bigger. 
but her face, which used to be childishly rounded, had grown thinner. 
There were dark rings round her eyes and her complexion was pale. After 
a stem scrutiny, she told herseif that the oval curve of her face and the 
mauve shadows that enlarged her eyes were not unbecoming. They gave 
her a pathetic, touching expression which did not lack charm. 
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Shc made up very lightly, stuck a black velvet patch near her temple 
and let the chambermaid dress her hair. A little later, as she looked at 
herseif in the mirror and saw her green eyes gleaming like a cat’s in the 
night, she murmured: 

“It’s not me any more! But it’s a beautiful woman, all the same. Oh! 
the King can’t remain insensitive! But, alas, I am not humble enough for 
him. Dear God, let me be humble!” 


CHAPTER 33 


Angelique rose, with a throbbing heart, from her deep curtsy. The 
King was before her. His high heels of vamished wood made no sound on 
the thick woollen carpct. Angelique noticed that the door of the little 
study had closed again and that she was alone with the sovereign. She had 
a feeling of embarrassment, almost of panic. She had always seen the King 
amidst an innumerable throng. Hc had never seemed completely real and 
alive; he was like an actor on the stage of a theatre. Now she feit the 
presence of this rather husky man, who had about him the faint scent of 
the iris powder which he used to whiten his abundant brown hair. And 
this man was the King. 

She forced herseif to raise her eyes. Louis XIV was grave and im¬ 
passive. He looked as if he were trying to remember the name of his 
visitor, although the Grande Demoiselle had announced her but a few 
moments earlicr. Angelique feit paralysed by the coldness of his glance. 
She did not know that Louis XIV, though lacking the simplicity of his 
father Louis XIII, had inherited his shyness. A passionate lovcr of pomp 
and honours, he controlled as best he could a feeling of inferiority that ill- 
befitted the majesty of his rank. But, although married and very much of 
a gallant, he still could not approach a woman, and especially a lovely 
woman, without losing countcnance. 

And Angelique was lovely. Above all, she had a proud carriagc and in 
her eyes an expression that was at once reserved and bold. These eyes 
could at times transmit insolence, a challenge, but also the innocence of a 
very young and sincere person. Her smile transformed her, revealing the 
warmth of feeling she bore to her fellow-creatures and to life. 

Just now, however, Angelique did not smile. She must wait for the 
King to speak and her throat contracted during this long-drawn-out 
silence. 

At last the King spoke: 
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“Madame, I did not recognise you. Have you no longer the marvellous 
gold dress which you wore at Saint-Jean-de-Luz?” 

“Unfortunately not, Sire, and I am ashamed to appear before you in 
such a plain and faded dress. But it’s the only dress I am left with. Your 
Majesty is not unaware that all my possessions have been put under 
seal.” 

The King’s face froze. Then, suddenly, he decided to smile. 

“You come straight to the point, Madame. But, after all, you are right. 
You remind me that the minutes of a King are numbered and that he has 
no time to lose on trifling. You are, however, a little severe, Madame.” 

A delicate blush spread over the pale cheeks of the young woman and 
she smiled in confusion. 

“Far be it from me to remind you, Sire, of the countless duties you are 
burdened with. I was merely answering your question. I would not like 
Your Majesty to think I was negligent in appearing before you in a worn 
dress and with such modest jeweis.” 

“I did not give Orders for your personal property to be seized. I even 
recommended that Madame de Peyrac be left free and not incommoded 
in any way.” 

“I am infinitely grateful to Your Majesty for the attentions extended to 
my person,” said Angelique, curtsying. “But I have no personal belong- 
ings, and in my haste to know what had become of my husband, I came to 
Paris with nothing but my clothes and a few jeweis. But I have not come 
to complain to you of my poverty, Sire. My husband’s fate is my only 
conccrn.” 

She feil silent, pressing her lips shut over the flood of questions she 
would have liked to pour out: ‘Why have you arrested him? What do 
you reproach him with? When will you give him back to me?’ 

Louis XIV gazed at her with unconcealed curiosity. 

“Am I to understand, Madame, that you, who are so beautiful, are 
really in love with this crippled and repulsive husband?” 

The sovereign’s contcmptuous tone cut Angelique to the quick. A 
dreadful pain filled her. Indignation made her eyes flash. 

“How can you talk like that?” she cried hotly. “And yet you heard 
him, Sire? You heard the Golden Voice of the Kingdom!” 

“It is true that his voice had a charm against which it was hard to defend 
oneself.” 

He came closer and said in an insinuating tone of voice: 

“So it is true that your husband has the power of bewitching all women, 
even the most icy ones? I’ve been told this nobleman was so proud of his 
power that he boasted of it and even tumed it into a sort of teaching, 
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styled Courts of Love, and that the most shameless licentiousness was the 
ruleatthosefStes.” 

‘A good deal less shameless than what is going on here at the Louvre/ 
Angelique almost blurted out. 

She checked herseif with a great efFort. 

“The meaning of those fashionable parties has been wrongly inter- 
preted to you, Your Majesty. My husband revived in his Palace of Gay 
Leaming the medieval traditions of the Southern minstrels, who had 
raised gallantry towards ladies to the height of an Institution. The con- 
versation, certainly, was light-hearted because it dealt with love, but 
decency was always prescrved.” 

“ Were you not jealous, Madame, to see your husband, whom you were 
so much in love with, indulge in debauchery ?” 

“I have never known him to indulge in debauchery in the way you 
mean, Sire. These traditions teach faithfulness to a single woman, wife or 
mistress, and I was the one he had choscn.” 

“It took you a long time, though, to bow to this choice. Why did your 
initial repugnance suddcnly changc into devouring love?” 

“I see that Your Majesty takes an intcrcst in the most intimate details of 
the life of his subjects,” said Angelique, who was this time unable to check 
the ironical inflection of her voice. 

She was seething with rage. Her mouth was bursting with scathing 
replies which she longed to hurl at his face. For instance: ‘Do the reports 
of your spies inform you each morning of the number of times that the 
lords of your kingdom have made love during the night?’ 

She restrained hcrself with difficulty and lowered her head for fear that 
her feelings might be read on her face. 

“You did not answer my question, Madame,” said the King in a freczing 
tone. 

Angelique passed her hand over her brow. 

“Why did I begin to love this man?” she murmured. “No doubt 
because he had all the qualities that make a woman happy to be the slave 
ofsuchaman.” 

“So you recognise that your husband bewitched you?” 

“I have lived at his side for five years, Sire. I am prepared to swear on 
the Gospel that he was neither a wizard nor a magician.” 

“You know that he is under a charge of witchcraft?” 

She nodded silently. 

“It is not only a question of the stränge influence he exerts over women, 
but also of the suspicious origin of his immense wealth; it is said that he 
obtained the secret of the transmutation of gold by trafficking with Satan.” 
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“Sire, may my husband be brought before a court of law and he will 
demonstrate with ease that he has been the victim of the erroneous con- 
ceptions of alchemists, led astray by their medieval tradition, which in our 
days has become more harmful than useful.” 

The King relaxed a little. 

“ Admit, Madame, that neither you nor I know much about alchemy. 1 
confess, however, that the explanations I have been given about Monsieur 
de Peyrac’s devilish practices remain vague and call for more precision.” 

Angelique stifled a sigh of relief. 

“I am so happy, Sire, to hear you utter words of such clemency and 
understanding.” 

The King smiled sourly and not without annoyance. 

“Let us not anticipatc, Madame. I merely said that I was asking for 
details about this tale of transmutations.” 

“Exactly, Sire. There has tiever been any transmutation. My husband 
perfected a process of dissolving the very fine gold content of certain rocks 
by means of molten lead, and by applying this method he made his 
fortune.” 

“If this was his fair and honest process, it would have been natural 
enough that he should offer its exploitation to his King, whereas in fact he 
never breathed a Word of it to anybody.” 

“Sire, I am a witness that he made a complete demonstration of his 
process before several noblemen together with a representative of the 
Archbishop of Toulouse. But this process applies only to certain rocks in 
the Pyrenecs that are called invisible gold-reefs, and it requires foreign 
specialists to extract them. It is not, therefore, a cabbalistic formula that 
he can hand over, but a special Science which requires a new kind of 
prospecting and considerable sums ofmoney.” 

“He doubtless preferred to keep the working of this process for himself, 
since it not only made him rieh but also offered him a pretext for receiving 
foreigners at his home—Spaniards, Germans, Englishmen, and heretics 
come from Switzerland. This made it very easy for him to prepare the 
rebellion of Languedoc.” 

“Sire, my husband never plotted against Your Majesty.” 

“He made, however, a show of arrogance and independence that were 
revealing, to say the least. You must admit, Madame, that for a gentleman 
never to ask anything of his King is not very normal to begin with. But 
when, in addition, he boasts that he has no need of his sovereign, that is 
really going too far.” 

Angelique feit shaken by a fever. 

“Your husband wanted to create a State within the State,” said the King 
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harshly. “He had no religious faith either, for, wizard or no, he claimed to 
rule by means of money and pageantry. Since his arrest Totdouse has 
been in turmoil and all Languedoc is stirring. Do not think, Madame, 
that I signed that warrant for his arrest without a more valid reason than a 
charge of witchcraft, which, disturbing as it is, also carries with it other 
signs of disorderliness. I had convincing proof of his treason.” 

“Traitors see treason evcrywhere,” said Angelique slowly, her green 
pupils flashing sparks. “If Your Majesty would name those who have 
slandered the Comte de Peyrac, I am certain I should find among them 
persons who, not so long ago, rcally did plot against the power and even 
the life of Your Majesty.” 

Louis XIV remained impassive, but his face darkened a little. 

“You are very bold, Madame, to judge for me those in whom I am to 
place my confidence. Vicious animals that are tamed and chained are 
more useful to me than a distant, proud and free subject who might set 
himself up as my rival. Your husband’s case will serve as an examplc to 
other noblemen who may be inclined to raise their heads too high. We 
shall see if, with all his gold, he’ll be able to buy his judges, and if Satan 
will rescue him. It is my duty to defend the people against the pernicious 
influence of those great lords who want to be masters over bodies and 
souls and over the King himself.” 

*1 ought to throw myself at his feet in tears,’ thought Angelique. 

But she was incapable of it. The person of the King had lost its lustre in 
her eyes. All she saw now was a boy of her own age—twenty-two years— 
whom she feit a terrible urge to seize by his lace rüffle and shakc soundly 
like a plum-tree. 

“So this is the King’s justice,” she said in a jerky voicc that sounded 
stränge in her ears. “You are surrounded by powdered murdercrs, 
by plumed bandits, by beggars pouring forth the basest flattcries. A 
Fouquet, a Conde, the Contis, Longuevilles, Beauforts . . . The man I 
love never betrayed you. He surmounted the most terrible adversities, 
he has fed the Royal Treasury with part of the wealth he earned, thanks 
to his genius and at the cost of incessant toil and effort, and he never asked 
anyone for anything. And that is what he'll never be forgiven. . . .” 

“That, in fact, is what hell never be forgiven,” echoed the King’s 
voice. 

He drew close to Angelique and gripped her arm with a violence that 
betrayed his anger despite the deliberate calm of his face. 

“Madame, you will leave this room a free woman when I could easily 
have you arrested. Remember this in the future when you doubt the 
King’s magnanimity. But be careful! I do not wish to hear of you again, 
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for if I do, rü bc mcrciless. Your husband is my subject. Let the justice 
ofthc State be done. Farewell, Madame.” 


CHAPTER 34 


‘All is lost! ... It’s my fault! I’ve lost JofFrey/ Angelique kept 
repeating to herseif. 

With a wild look, she ran through the corridors of thc Louvre. She was 
looking for Kouassi-Ba! She wanted to see the Grande Mademoiselle! 
... In vain her anguished heart cried out for help. The figures she 
passed were deaf and blind, unsubstantial puppets from another world. 

Darkness feil, bringing with it an Octobcr storm that lashed the window- 
panes, beat down the flickering candle-flames, whistled under the doors, 
and stirred the draperies. Colonnades, stone-masks, the solemn shadows of 
giant staircases, gilt wainscots, bridges and galleries, tiled floors, pier- 
glasses, mouldings—Angelique roamed through the Louvre as through a 
gloomy forest, a fatal labyrinth. 

In the hope of finding Kouassi-Ba, she went downstairs and reached one 
of the courtyards. She had to retreat before the rainstorm which cascaded 
from the drain-pipes with the roar of a mountain torrent. Bclow stairs, a 
troupe of Italian comedians, who were to dance before the King that 
night, had taken refuge around a brazier. The red glow of the hearth lit 
the gaudy-coloured costumes of the harlequins with their black masks, the 
white disguises of Pantaloon and his clowns. 

Back upstairs, Angelique at last saw a familiär face. It was Brienne. He 
told her that he had seen Monsieur de Prcfontaines in the apartments of the 
young Princess Henriette of England; perhaps he might be able to teil her 
whcre she could find Mademoiselle de Montpensier. 

At Princess Henriettens, gambling for high stakes was going on at all the 
tables in the gay, warm glow spread by the wax candles that lit the large 
drawing-room. Angelique noticed Andijos, Peguilin, d'Humieres and de 
Guiche. They were absorbed in the game or eise pretended not to see her. 
Monsieur de Prefontaines, who was sipping a glass of liqueur by the fire- 
side, told her that Mademoiselle de Montpensier had gone to play cards 
with the young Queen in the apartments of Anne of Austria. Her 
Majesty the Queen Maria-Theresa, tired, shy and still speaking bad 
French, did not care to mingle with the overweening young people at 
Court. Every evening, Mademoiselle went to play a set with her. 
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Mademoiselle was very kind; however, as the little Queen redred early, it 
was quite possible that Mademoiselle would soon be dropping in at her 
cousin Henriette’s. In any case, she would send for Monsieur de Pre- 
fontaines, since she never went to sleep without having first checked her 
accounts with him. 

Having dccidcd to wait for her, Angelique approached a table whcre the 
officers in charge of the royal food had set out a cold supper and pastries, 
She was always quite ashamed of her hearty appetite, which asserted itself 
even in the grimmcst circumstances. Encouraged by Monsieur de 
Prefontaines, she sat down and ate a chicken-wing, two jellied eggs, and 
various tarts and jams. Thcn, after asking a page for a silver ewer to rinse 
her fingers, she joined a party of gamblers and took cards. She had a little 
money with her. Soon fortune smiled on her and she began to win. It 
comforted her. If she could line her purse, the day would not havc been a 
total fiasco, after all. She concentrated on the game. Stacks of kus piled 
up before her. One of her neighbours, who was losing, said half-jokingly, 
half-seriously: 

“No wonder: it’s the little witch.” 

Deftly she rakcd in his stakes and only grasped his meaning a few 
seconds later. So Joffrey’s disgrace was beginning to be common know- 
ledge. It was being whispered from ear to ear that he was accused of 
witchcraft. Angelique, however, resolutely stayed in her seat. 

‘I shall not leave the table until I begin to lose. Oh! if only I could ruin 
them all and have gold enough to buy thejudges. . . / 

As she threw down three insolent aces, a hand slippcd around her waist 
and pinchedhcr. 

“Why have you come back to the Louvre?” whispered the Marquis de 
Vardesinto her ear. 

“Ccrtainly not to sec you again,” answercd Angelique, without giving 
him a look. 

And she freed herseif brusquely. 

He took up some cards and arranged them mechanically, wliile con- 
tinuing in the same low tone: 

“You are mad! Do you absolutely insist on being murdered?” 

“ What I want or dont want is no conccrn of yours.” 

He played, lost, put a new stäke on the table. 

“Listen, there is still time. Follow me. I shall give you an escort of 
Swiss guards to accompany you home.” 

This time she looked at him with contempt. 

“I have no confidence in your protection, Monsieur de Vardes* and you 
know why.” 
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He threw down his cards with ill-concealed temper. 

“Oh! Iamafooltoworryaboutyou.” 

He hesitated again, then made an ugly face and muttered: 

“You’re making me look ridiculous. But since there is no other way of 
bringing you to your senses, I’ll teil you: think of your son. Leave the 
Louvre at once and, above all, keep away from the Kings brother!” 

“I shall not move from this table as long as you are about,” retorted 
Angelique vcry calmly. 

The nobleman’s hands clenched. But he suddenly rose from the 
gaming-table. 

“Vcry well, I am leaving. Hurry and do likewise. Your life’s at stäke.” 

She saw him move away, bowing to the right and the left as he left the 
room. 

Angelique stayed on, perturbed. She could not dispel a feeling of fright 
that was crawling into her like a cold serpent. Was Vardes setting a new 
trap for her? He was capable of anything. Yet there had been an un- 
famüiar note in the voice of the cynical Marquis. His mention of Flori- 
mond suddenly overwhelmed her. She had a fleeting vision of the 
adorable little fellow, in his red hood, toddling in his long, embroidered 
dress, his silver rattlc in his hand. What would become of him if she 
should vanish? 

The young woman left the game, slipping the gold pieces into her purse. 
She had won fifteen hundred livres. She picked up her coat from the back 
of an arm-chair, curtsied to Princess Henriette, who responded with an 
indifferent nod of her head. 

Rcgrctfully, Angelique left the room, a haven of light and warmth. A 
cold draught slammed the door behind her. The whistling wind pros- 
trated the flickering candle-flames, wliich seemed to be fluttering in a mad 
panic. Shadows and flames fidgeted, as if tossed by fear. Then the calm 
returned, as the wind went to howl farther away, and in the long silent 
vista of corridors nothing stirred. 

After asking directions from the Swiss guard posted outside Princess 
Henriette’s apartment, Angelique walked quickly, tighdy wrapping her 
cloak around her. She tried hard not to be afraid, but each comer seemed 
to conceal suspicious forms. As she approached the angle of the corridor, 
she slowed down. An insurmountable anguish paralysed her. 

‘They’re there,’ she told herseif. 

She did not see anyonc, but a shadow feil across the floor. This time 
there could benodoubt:a man was lying in wait. . . . 

Angelique stopped. Something stirred in the angle of the wall, and a 
figure wrapped in a dark cloak, hat pulled. deep down over the eyes, 
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slowly emerged and barred her way. She bit her lips to stifle a cry, then 
promptly turned round and retraced her steps. She cast a glance over her 
shoulder. Now there were three of them, and they werefollowing her. The 
young woman walked more quickly. But the three men were drawing 
doser. Then she began to run. 

She had no need to tum round to know that they were running after her. 
She could hear behind her their hurrying footfalls. They were running on 
tiptoe. It was a soundless, unreal chase, a nightmare race through the 
empty vastness of the palace. 

Suddenly Angehque perceived a half-open door on her right. She had 
just passed a turning of the corridor. Her pursuers were no longer in sight. 
She bürst into the room, dosed the door behind her, slid the bolt home. 
Leaning against the door-post, more dead than ahve, she heard the hurry¬ 
ing feet of the men, their panting breath. Then silence feil again. 

Reeling with emotion, Angclique went to lean against the bed. The 
room was empty, but someone would doubtless be coming soon. The 
bed-sheets were tumed down for the night. A fire glowed in the hearth 
and lit the room, as did a small oil-lamp placed on the bedside table. 

With a hand over her bosom, Angehque tried to catch her breath. 

‘I simply must get out of this homet*s nest/ she told herseif. 

She had been foolhardy to imagine, after escaping from one attempt on 
her life in the corridors of the Louvre, that she would be able to escape a 
second time. Naturally, in asking her to come to the Louvre, the Grande 
Mademoiselle had been unaware of the danger Angehque would be 
running. She was convinced that the King himself had no suspicion of 
what was being hatched inside his own palace. But Fouquet’s hidden 
presence ruled over the Louvre. Trembling lest Angelique’s secret might 
spell the ruin of his astounding fortune, the Controller had roused 
Phihppe d’Orleans—the Petit Monsieur—and had thrown fear into the 
hearts of those who opposed him, while fawning on the King. The arrest 
of the Comte de Peyrac was one stage, the disappearance of Angehque 
completed the prudent stratagem. Only the dead don’t talk. 

Her eyes roved all over the room, looking for some way of escape 
which would not attract attention. 

Suddenly her eyes bulged with terror. 

The curtain just in front of her had stirred. She heard a latch creak. A 
concealed door opened very slowly and in the aperture appeared the 
three men who had pursued her. 

She had no difficulty in recognising the one who stepped forward: 
Monsieur, the King’s brother. 

He tossed away his conspirator’s cloak and puffed out the lace of his 
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rüffle with a flick ofhis finger. He never took his eyes offher, while a cold 
smile drew back his small, red-lipped mouth. 

“Perfect!“ he exclaimed in his falsetto voice. “The doe has fallen into 
the trap. Butwhata chase! You can boast of being light-footed, Madame.“ 

Angelique armed herseif with composure and, though her legs were 
giving way, she dropped a curtsy. 

“So it was you, Monseigneur, who scared me so? I thought I was up 
against some rogues or cut-purses of the Pont-Neuf who’d managed to 
slip into the palace bent on mischief.“ 

“Oh! I’ve had occasion to play the brigand at night on the Pont-Neuf, 
too,” declared the little Monsieur smugly, “and nobody has to teach 
me how to cut a purse or piercc a citizen’s paunch. Isn’t that so, my 
dear?” 

He tumed towards one of his companions. The latter pushed his hat 
back, and revealed the features of the Chevalier de Lorraine. Without 
answering, the favourite stepped forward and drew his sword which 
gleamed with a reddish glint in the fire-light. 

Angelique gazed attentively at the tliird, who kept a little in the back- 
ground. 

“Clement Tonnel,“ she said at last, “what are you doing here, my 
feiend?“ 

The man bowed very low. 

“I am at Monseigneurs command,“ he replied. 

He added, carried away by force of habit: 

“May her ladyship excuse me.“ 

“I gladly excuse you,“ said Angelique, who feit a nervous urge to laugh, 
“but why are you holding a pistol in your hand?“ 

The major-domo glanced with embarrassment at his weapon. Ncver- 
theless, he drew closer to the bed on which Angelique was leaning. 

Philippe d’Orleans had pulled out the drawer of the little bedside table. 
He took out of it a glass half filled with a blackish liquid. 

“Madame,” he said solcmnly, “you are going to die.“ 

“Am I?” asked Angelique. 

She looked at the three of them Standing before her. She had the feeling 
of being split into two different beings. Deep within her, a fear-crazed 
woman was wringing her hands and crying: ‘Have pity, I don’t want to 
die !' Another woman was reflecting lucidly: ‘They really look ridiculous. 
All this is just a bad joke/ 

“Madame, you have flouted us,“ went on the Petit Monsieur, his mouth 
screwed up with impatience. “You are going to die, but we are generous: 
we leave you the choice of your death: poison, sword, or pistol.“ 
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A gust of wind shook the door violently and filled the room with acrid 
smoke. Angeliqueliftedherheadhopefuliy. 

“Oh! no one will come, no one will come!” said the King’s brother 
with a smirk. “This bed is your death-bed, Madame. It has been prepared 
for you.” 

“But after all, what have I done to you?” cried Angelique, who began 
to feel the sweat of fear moistening her temples. “You talk of my death as 
if it were a natural, indispensable matter. Will you not allow me to share 
your view? The worst criminal is entitled to know what he is charged 
with and to defend himself.” 

“Even the ablcst defence won’t alter the verdict, Madame.” 

“Well, if I must die, at least teil me why,” insisted the young woman 
vehemendy. 

The young Prince threw a quesdoning glance at his companion. 

“Well, after all, since in a few moments you will have ceased to exist, I 
don’t sce why we should show ourselves unnecessarily inhuman,” he said 
in his sugary voice. “Madame, you are not as ignorant as you pretend. 
You are perfectly aware at whose Orders we are here.” 

“The King’s?” cried Angelique, with a show of feigncd rcspect. 

Philippe d’Orleans shrugged his frail shoulders. 

“The King is barely capable of dispatching to prison people against 
whom his jealousy has been roused. No, Madame. His Majesty has 
nothing to do with it.” 

“From whom, then, can the King’s brother consent to receive Orders?” 

The Princc winced. 

“I find you very bold, Madame, to talk in this way. You’re insulting 

i” 

me! 

“And I find, for my part, that you are all rather touchy in your family!” 
retorted Angelique, whose anger was getting the better of her terror. 
“When you are being feted or madc much of, you take offcnce because 
the one who receives you seems richcr than you are! When you’re being 
offered gifts, it’s insolence! When someone doesn’t bcw to you deeply 
enough, it’s another! When one doesn’t live like a bcggar, Stretching out 
one’s hand tili tbe State is ruined, the way your farmyard of lordlings does, 
it’s considered rank arrogance! When one pays taxes cash down to the 
last farthing, it’s a provocation! . . . A gang of petty pilferers, that’*: 
what you are, you, your brother, your mother, and all your treachcrous 
cousins: Conde,Montpensier,Soissons,Guisc, Lorraine, Vendome. . . 

She stopped, out of breath 

Rearing on his high heels like a young cock on his hackles,*Philippe 
d’Orleans threw an indignant glance at his favourite. 
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“Have you cver heard anyone talk of the royal family with such 
insolence?” 

The Chevalier de Lorraine gave a cruel smile. 

“Insults don’t kill, Monseigneur. Come, let’s put an end to it, 
Madame.” 

“I want to know why I am to die,” said Angelique doggedly. 

Determined to risk any thing to gain a few minutes she quicldy added: 

“Is it on account of Monsieur Fouquet?” 

The King’s brother could not help smiling with satisfaction. 

“So your memory is retuming? You know, thercfore, why Monsieur 
Fouquet has his heart set on silencing you?” 

“I know only one thing, and that is that years ago I foiled a poison plot 
which was intended to get rid of you, Monsieur, as well as of the King and 
the Cardinal. And I bitterly regret that, as a result, the efforts of the 
Monsieur Fouquet and the Prince de Conde were not successful.” 

“So you confess?” 

“I have nothing to confess. The treachery of this valet has fully in- 
formed you of what I knew and confided to my husband. I once saved 
your life, Monseigneur, and this is how you thank me!” 

A fleeting emotion appearcd on the effeminate face of the young man. 

“Bygones are bygones,” he said hcsitantly. “Monsieur Fouquet has 
since lavished his kindness on me. It is only right that I should help him to 
remove a threat that is hanging over him. Truly, Madame, I am heart- 
broken, but it is too late. Why did you not accept the reasonable proposal 
Monsieur Fouquet made to you througb the intermediary of Madame de 
Beauvais?” 

“Because I understand that I would have to abandon my husband to his 
sad fatc.” 

“Naturally. You cannot silence a Comte de Peyrac except by walling 
him up in a prison. But a woman, surrounded by luxury and comphments, 
soon forgets things that have to be forgotten. At any rate, it is too late 
now. Come, Madame. ...” 

“And if I told you where that casket is,” suggested Angelique, gripping 
him by the shoulders, “you, Monseigneur, you alone would then hold in 
your hands the formidable power of frightening, of dominating Monsieur 
Fouquet himself, to say nothing of the proof of the treason of so many 
great lordswholook down upon you, who don’t take you seriously. . . .” 

A light gleamed in the eyes of the young Prince, and he passed his 
tongue over his Ups. But the Chevalier de Lorraine gripped him and 
pulled him aside as if he wanted to wrench him from Angelique’s evil 
power. 
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“Take care, Monseigneur. Don’t be tempted by this woman. By lying 
promises she is trying to escape us, to delay her execution. It is better that 
she should take her secret with her to the grave. If you owned it, you 
would probably be very powerful, but your days would be numbered.” 

Leaning on his faVourite’s arm, Philippe d’Orleans was pondering. 

“You are right, as always, dear love,” he sighed. “Well, let’s do our 
duty. Madame, wliich do you choose: poison, sword, or pistol?” 

“Make up your mind fast!“ cut in the Chevalier de Lorraine threaten- 
ingly. “Or eise we’ll choosc for you.“ 

After a moment of flickering hope, Angeliquc had again fallen into a 
cruelly hopeless Situation. 

The three men stood before her. She could not make a move without 
being stopped by the Chevaliers sword or Clement’s pistol. No bcll-rope 
waswithinherreach. No sound camefrom outside. Only thelogssizzling 
in the hearth and the rain pelting against the Windows broke the stifling 
silence. In a few seconds, her murdercrs would hurl themselves upon her. 
Angelique’s eyes rested on their wcapons. With the pistol or the sword, 
she was sure to die. But perhaps she might escape the poison? For over a 
year now she had absorbed each day a minute dose of the toxic products 
which Joffrey had prepared for her. 

She held out her hand and tried to prcvent it from trembling. 

“The poison!” she murmured. 

Lifting the glass to her lips, she noticed that a Sediment of metallic 
brilliance had formed at the bottom. She took care not to stir up the 
liquid while she drank it. It had an acrid, pungcnt taste. 

“And now leavc me alone,” she said, placing the glass on the table. 

She feit no pain. ‘Probably,* she told herseif, ‘the food I took at Princess 
Henriettc’s is still protecting the walls of my stomach . . .* She had not 
lost all hope of escaping from her tormentors and avoiding a horrible death. 

She sank to her knees at the Prince’s feet. 

“Monseigneur, have pity on my soul. Send me a priest. I shall die. I 
am already too weak to drag myself along. You are now certain that I 
shall not escape you. Don’t let me die unconfessed. God could never for- 
give you the infamy of having deprived me of the succour of rcligion.*’ 

She began to cry in a heart-rending voice: 

“Apriest! Apriest! Godwon’tforgiveyou.’* 

She saw Clement Tonnel turn away and cross himself, blenching. 

“She is right,” said the Prince in a troubled tone of voice. “'Wed gain 
nothing by depriving her of the consolations of religion. Calm yoursclf, 
Madame. I had foreseen your request. I shall send you a chaplain who is 
waiting in the next room.” 
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“Gentlemen, withdraw,” implored Angelique, exaggerating the weak- 
ness of her voice and carrying her hand to her stomach as if she were 
writhing in a spasm of pain. “All I wish to think of now is putting my 
conscience at rest. I feel too strongly that, if but one of you were to 
remain, here under my eyes, Fd be incapable of forgiving my enemies. 
Ah! how I suffcr! Pity, myGod!” 

She flung herseif backward with a horrible groan. 

Phihppe d’Orleans pullcd the Chevalier de Lorraine away. 

“Let’s go quickly. She’s only got a few moments more.” 

The major-domo had already left the room. 

No sooner had they gone than Angelique rose to her feet and leaped to 
the window. She managed to open it, caught a gust of rain in the face, 
and peered into the black depth. She could not see anything at all and was 
unable to gauge at what distance she was from the ground, but without 
hesitation she climbed over the window-sill. 

The fall seemed endlcss to her. She landed with a brutal jolt in a sort of 
cesspool, into which she sank, but which probably saved her from breaking 
a limb. A shooting pain in her ankle made her think for a moment that 
she had broken it; but it was only a sprain. 

Keeping close to the wall, Angelique took a few Steps, then inserted the 
end of one öf her curls into her throat and managed to vomit several times. 
She was unable to make out where she was. Groping along the walls, she 
was horrified to realise that she had jumped into a small interior courtyard 
filled with refuse and filth, where she still ran the risk of being caught. 

Fortunately, her fmgers came across a door that was unlocked. Inside, 
it was dark and damp. A smell of wine drifted towards her. She must be 
in the outbuildings of the Louvre near the wine-cellars. She decided to go 
back upstairs. She would ask for help from the first guard she happened to 
meet. . . . But the King would have her arrested and thrown into 
prison. Oh! how to get out of this mouse-trap? 

Mcanwhile she had reached the inhabited parts of the palace and heaved 
a sigh of rclicf. A few Steps away she recognised the Swiss guard on duty 
outside Princess Henriette’s door, the one of whom she had asked the way 
earlier in the evening. At the same moment, her nerves got the better of 
her and she uttered a shriek of terror, for at the other end of the corridor 
she saw the Chevalier de Lorraine and Philippe d’Orleans coming at a run, 
swords in hand. They must have known the only way out of the court¬ 
yard into which their victim had thrown herseif, and they were trying to 
cut offher retreat. 

Rushing past the guard on duty, Angelique dived into the drawing- 
room and threw herseif at the feet of Princess Henriette. 
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“Have pity, Madame, have pity, they want to murder me!” 

A cannon-ball could fiot have shattered that Brilliant gathering more 
effectively. All the players rose as one, staring dumbfounded at the young 
woman who, dishevelled, drenched, in a mud-bespattered, tom dress, had 
collapsed in their midst. 

Ang6lique, all her strength spent, cast wild, hunted eyes around her. 
She recognised the faces of Andijos and of Pcguilin de Lauzun. 

“Genticmcn, save me!” she begged. “They have just tried to poison 
me. Thcyarcafter meto kill me.” 

“But who are your would-be assassins, my poor dear?” inquired the 
gentle voice of Henriette of England. 

“There!” 

Unable to say more, Angeliquc pointed towards the door. 

Everybody tumed round. 

The Petit Monsieur, the King’s brother, and his favourite, the Chevaher 
de Lorraine, were Standing on the threshold. They had sheathed their 
swords and were affecting an air of pained compunction. 

“My poor Henriette,” said Philippe d’Orleans, approaching his cousin 
with mincing Steps, “I am so sorry about this incident. This unfortunate 
woman ismad.” 

“I am not mad. I teil you that they want to kill me.” 

“But surely, my dear, you must be raving,” the Princess tried to appease 
her. “The person whom you are pointing out as your murderer is none 
other than Monseigneur d’Orleans. Look at him well.” 

“I looked at him only too well!” cried Angelique. “I shan’t forget his 
face as long as I live. I teil you that he wanted to poison me. Monsieur de 
Prefontaines, you who are an honest man, bring me some medicine, some 
milk, anything, so that I can counteract the effects of this horrible poison. 
Ibegofyou . . . Monsieur de Prefontaines!” 

Stuttering, bemused, the poor man rushed towards a table and 
offered the young woman a nostrum of some kind, which she hastened 
to eat. 

The uproar was at its height. 

Monsieur was still trying to make himself heard, his little mouth pursed 
with annoyance. 

“I assure you, my friends, that this woman has lost her wits. None 
of you is unaware that her husband is at present in the Bastille for a 
dreadful crime: the crime of witchcraft. This unfortunate woman, 
infatuated by this scandalous gentleman, is trying to assert his innocence, 
and that is rather hard to prove. Vainly did His Majesty try to convince 
her today in the courseofan interview full ofkindness . . 
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“Oh! the King’s kindness! TheKing’skindness! . . saidAngelique, 
exasperated. 

hi another moment, her mind would begin to wander . . . thatwould 
be the end of her! She buried her face in her hands, tried to recover 
her calm. She heard the Petit Monsieur say in his candid adolescent 
voice: 

“She was suddenly seized by a truly diabolical fit. She is possessed by 
the demon. The King immediately sent for the prior of the Augustine 
convent to endeavour to calm her by ritual prayers. But she managed to 
run away. To avoid the scandal of having to apprehend her with his own 
guards, His Majesty instructed me to try and find her and detain her until 
the friar arrives. I am so sorry, Henriette, that she should have upset your 
soiree. I think the wisest coursc would be for all of you to retire into the 
next room with your cards, while I discharge here the task entrusted to me 
by my brother.” 

Angelique saw, as in a fog, the serried ranks of lords and ladies dissolve 
around her. Impressed, and anxious not to displease the King’s brother, 
they were all withdrawing. 

Angelique raised her hands, feit the material of a dress which her fingers 
were powerless to clasp. 

“Madame,” she said in a toneless voice, “you are not going to let me 
die?” 

The Princess wavered. She cast an anxious glance at her cousin. 

“Why, Henriette,” he protested sadly, “you don’t trust me? When we 
have already exchanged pledgcs of mutual confidence and when we shall 
soon bc united by sacred bonds?” 

The blonde Henriette lowered her head. 

“Trust in Monseigneur, my friend,” she said to Angelique. “I am 
convinced he wants only to help you.” 

And quickly she walked away. 

In a sort of delirium that made her speechless with fear, Angelique, still 
knceling on the carpet, tumed towards the door through which the 
courtiers had so swiftly disappeared. She saw Bemard d’Andijos and 
Peguilin de Lauzun, who, as pale as dcath, could not make up their minds 
to leave the room. 

“Well, gentlemen,” said Monseigneur d’Orleans in his shrill voice, “my 
Orders concem you as well. Shall I report to the King that you accord 
more credencc to the ravings of a madwoman than to the words of his 
own brother?” 

The two men dropped their heads and slowly left the room. This 
supreme desertion roused Angelique’s fighting spirit. 
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“Cowards! Cowards! Oh, cowards!” she cried, bounding to her feet 
and rushing behind an arm-chair for protection. 

She only just dodged a stroke from the Chevalier de Lorraine’s sword. 
Another stroke touched her shouldcr and drew blood. 

“Andijos, Peguilin, Gascons! Save mc from the northerners!” 

The door of the next room suddenly opcned. Lauzun and the Marquis 
d’Andijos rushed forward with bared swords. They had been lying in 
wait behind the door left ajar, and now they could no longer doubt the 
horrible designs of the King’s brother and his favourite. 

D’Andijos, with a single stroke, knocked the sword out of Philippe 
d’Orleans’s hand and slashed his wrist. Lauzun was Crossing blades with 
the Chevalier de Lorraine. 

Andijos seized Angelique’s hand. 

“Quickly!” 

He pulled her along the corridor, running into Clement Tonnel, who 
did not have time to make use of his pistol. Andijos planted his blade in 
the other’s throat. The man collapsed in a gush of blood. 

Then the Marquis and the young woman raced along as fast as they 
could. Behind them, the Petit Monsieur’s falsetto voicc was alerting the 
Swiss guards: 

“Guards! Guards! Catchthem!” 

The noise of running footsteps mingling with the clatter of halberds 
rose in tlieir wake. 

“The great gallery . . .” panted Andijos, “to the Tuileries . . . the 
stables, the horses! Then, the country . . . Saved . . .” 

Despite his paunch, the Gascon ran with a stamina Angelique would 
never have suspected. But she could kccp up with him no longer. Her 
anklc hurt her drcadfully, her shoulder was smarting. 

“I am going to fall!” she gasped, “I*m going to fall!” 

At that moment they passed beforc the great staircase leading into the 
courtyards. 

“Down there,” said Andijos, “and hide as best you can. I shall try and 
lead them as far away as possible.” 

In headlong flight, Angelique raced down the stone Steps. The glow 
from a brazier made her recoil. She collapsed. 

Harlequin, Columbine, Pierrot pulled her into their shelter, concealed 
her as well as they could. For a long while the big green and red lozenges 
of their costumes twinkled before the eyes of the young woman before 
she sank into a deep swoon. 
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CHAPTER 35 


A grben, mellow light bathed Angelique. She had just opened her eyes. 
She was at Monteloup, under the foliage by the rivcr, where the sun 
reached her through a verdant veil. She heard her brother Gontran 
saying: 

“The greenness of the plants is something TU never capture. At best, by 
treating calamine with cobalt salt from Persia, you get an approximate 
shade, but it’s a thick, opaque green. Nothing like the luminous cmerald 
oftheleavesaboveabrook. . . .” 

Gontran’s voice had grown thick, and hoarse, yet she recognised the 
sulky tone he always assumed when he talked of his paints and pictures. 
How many times, gazing into his sister’s eyes with a kind of rancour, 
had he muttered: “The greenness of the plants is something I’ll never 
capture.” 

A burning ache in the pit of her stomach gripped Angelique. She 
remembered that something terrible had happened. 

‘Good God!’ she thought, ‘my little baby is dead!’ 

He was certainly dead! He could not have survived so many horrors. 
He had died when she had jumped out of the window into that black 
abyss. Or when she had raced through the corridors of the Louvre. . . . 
The panic of that mad chase still shook her limbs with fever; her heart, 
which had been strained to breaking-point, still seemed in pain. Summon- 
ing all her strength, she managed to move one of her hands and place it on 
her belly. A soft quiver responded to her pressure. 

‘Oh! he’s still there, he’s alive! What a valiant little companion!’ she 
thought, with pride and tenderness. 

The baby stirred inside her like a little frog. She feit the round head 
under her fingers. She was recovering her senses gradually, and realised 
that she was actually in a large bed with twisted columns, through whose 
serge curtains seeped a sea-green light that had reminded her of the banks 
of the river at Monteloup. 

She was not at Hortense’s place in the rue de l’Enfer. Where was she? 
Her memories remained dim; she only had the feeling of dragging with 
her, like a huge dark lump, she knew not what frightful drama of black 
poison, flashing swords, fear and clinging mud. 

Gontran’s voice rose again: 

“Never, never will we catch the greenness of water under trees.” 
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This time Angelique almost uttered a cry. She must be mad, or dread- 
fully ill? . . . 

She sat up and pulled the curtains aside. The spectacle beforc her eyes 
confirmed her conviction that she had lost her reason. 

Before her on a kind of dais lay a fair, pink, half-naked goddess holding 
a straw basket of luscious clusters of golden grapes whose shoots spread 
exuberandy over velvet cushions. A stark-naked little Cupid, adorably 
rounded, with a wreath of flowers sitting awry on his fair curls, was 
nibbling at the grapes with great gusto. Suddenly the httle god sneezed 
several times. The goddess looked at him with concem and said a few 
words in a stränge tongue, which was no doubt the languagc of Olympus. 

Someone moved in the room, and a red-haired, bearded giant, dressed 
quite simply like a Contemporary craftsman, stepped over to Eros, picked 
him up in his arms and wrapped him in a woollen coat. At the same 
moment, Angelique noticed the easel of the painter Van Ossel. Near him 
stood a workman in a lcathcr apron, laden with two palettcs splashcd with 
a medley of gaudy colours. The workman, his head slightly cocked to one 
side, was gazing at his master’s unfinished painting. Pale daylight feil on 
his face. He was an ordinary-looking fellow of medium size with a coarse 
linen shirt open on his tanned ehest, brown hair carelessly cut to shoulder- 
length with a dishevelled fringe that half hid his dark eyes. But Angelique 
would have recogniscd that sullen hp anywhere, not to mention that 
rebcllious nose and the jovial, heavy chin which reminded her of her father, 
Baron Armand. 

She cried: 

“Gontran!” 

“The lady is awake !” exclaimed the goddess. 

And the whole group, its number swollcn by five or six children, 
promptly crowded around the bedside. The workman seemed dumb- 
founded. He stared amazed at Angelique, who was smiling at him. 
Suddenly he blushed crimson, gripped her hand in his and murmured: 

“My sister!” 

The opulent goddess, who was none other than Van Ossel's wife, called 
out to her daughtcr to bring an egg-nog which she had prepared in the 
kitchen. 

“I am glad,” said the Dutchman, “I am glad to have obliged not only n 
lady in distress but also my companion’s sister.” 

“But why am I here?” asked Angelique. 

The Dutchman related in his gruff voice how, the night before, an 
insistent knocking at the door of their lodgings had awakened them. In 
the light of a candle the Italian comedians in satin rags had held out to 
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them an unconscious woman, blood-soaked and half-dead, and they had 
begged them in their excited Italian tongue to save the unfortunate 
creature. In the placid Dutch tongue the answer had come: “She is 
welcome here!” 

Gontran and Angelique looked at each otlier now with some em- 
barrassment. Wasn’t it eight years ago that they'd parted at the approaches 
to Poitiers? Angelique remembered Raymond and Gontran as they dis- 
appeared on horseback along the stecp lanes. Gontran, perhaps, was 
conjuring up the vision of the old carriage in which the three dusty little 
girls were closely packed. 

“The last time I saw you,” he said, “you were with Hortense and 
Madeion, and you were going to the Ursuline Convent in Poitiers.” 

“Yes. Madeion died—youknow?” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“You remember, Gontran? You used to paint old Guillaume's 
portrait.” 

“Old Guillaume is dead.” 

“Yes, I know.” 

“I still have his portrait. I did an even better one . . . from memory. 
TU show it to you.” 

Hc had sat down on the edge of the bed, his hands spread open on his 
leather apron—big hands stained and encrusted with red and blue, 
corroded by the chemical products which were used to mix the colours, 
and calloused by the pestle of the mortar in which, from morning to night, 
he ground the red lead, ochres and litharges, mixed with oils or with 
muriatic arid. 

“But how ever did you come to land in this trade?” questioned 
Angelique with a shade of pity in her voice. 

Gontran’s touchy nose—the Sance nose—quivered, and his brow 
clouded over. 

“Fool!” he said bluntlv. “If I landed in it, as you say, it’s because I 
wanted to. Oh, my stock of Latin is complete, and the Jesuits spared no 
pains to turn me into a young lord, able to continue the family name, since 
Josselin has run away to America and Raymond has entered the famous 
Society. But I too had my own ideas. I feil out with our father, who 
wanted mc to go into the army to serve the King. He told me that he 
wouldn’t give me a sou. So I set out on foot like a beggar, and I became a 
craftsman in Paris. I am finishingmy years ofapprenticeship. Afterwards, 
I shall Start my tour of France. I shall wander from town to town to 
instruct myself in all that’s being taught about the painter's and engraver’s 
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crafts. For a livelihood, I shall hire myself out to painters or eise do the 
portraits of the well-to-do townsfolk. And later 1*11 buy a mastership. I 
shall become a great painter, I am sure of it, Angelique! And perhaps I’H 
be commissioned to paint the ceilingsof the Louvre . . .“ 

“You’ll cover them with hell-fire and grimacing devils!” 

“No, Td cover them with the vaulted blue sky, with sun-touched 
clouds, and emerging among them the King in all his glory.“ 

“The King in all his glory . . .” echoed Angelique in a small, tired 
voice. 

She closed her eyes. She suddenly feit older than this young man, 
though he was her elder brother. He had known hunger and cold, to be 
sure, he had been humiliated, but he had never ceased striding towards his 
dream. 

“AndI?“shesaid. “YoudontaskmehowIlandedwhereIam.“ 

“I daren’t question you,“ he said, embarrassed. “I know that, against 
your wish, you married a frightful and redoubtable man. Our father 
rejoiced in this marriage, but we all pitied you, my poor Angelique. So 
you’ve been very unhappy ?“ 

“No. It’snow that fm unhappy.” 

She wavered on the brink of confiding in him. Why should she trouble 
this boy who was indifferent to all that wasn’t his enchanted labour? How 
often had he dreamed of his little sister Angelique? Rarely, no doubt, and 
then only when he grieved at not being able to reproduce the greenness of 
the leaves. He had never needed anyone eise. 

“I am staying with Hortense here in Paris,“ she said. 

“Hortense? Whatashrew! When I arrived, I made an effort to see her, 
but what a litany I had to put up with! She died of shame to see me come 
into her home with my rough shoes. I wasn’t even carrying a sword any 
more! There was nothing to distinguish me from a coarse craftsman! 
That’s true. Can you see me carrying a sword with my leather apron? 
And if I, a nobleman, like to paint, do you think that prejudices of that sort 
are going to stop me? I kick them out of my way with my foot.“ 

“I believe we are all cut out to be rebels,“ said Angelique with a sigh. 
She took her brother’s calloused hand affectionately in hers. 

“You must have gone through a lot of hardship?“ 

“No more than Fd have gone through in the army, with a sword at my 
side, debts up to my ears, and usurers at my heels. I expect no pension 
from the good temper of a distant overlord. My master cant cheat me, for 
the guild protects me. When life gets a little too difficult, I sometimes nip 
over to the Temple, to our brother, the Jesuit, to ask him for a fcw &m$.“ 
“Raymond is in Paris?” exclaimed Angelique. 
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“Yes, he*s living at the Temple, but he*s the almoncr of I know not 
how many convents, and I should not even be surprised if he became the 
confessor of some high personages at Court/* 

Angflique pondered. Raymond’s help was what she needed. An 
ecclesiastic who would, perhaps, take the matter to heart, because it was a 
family matter . . . 

Despite the still smarting memories of the dangers she had run, despite 
the King’s words, it never occurred to Angelique for a moment to give up. 
She only knew that she must act with extreme caution. 

“Gontran,” she said in a resolute voice, “you’ll take me to the inn of 
‘The Trois-MailletsV* 

Gontran made no fuss about Angelique*s decision. Hadnt she always 
been a character? 

The painter Van Ossel advised waiting for nightfall, or at least tili dusk. 
His wife lent Angelique one of her short petticoats with a dark beige 
bodice of simple cloth—dry rose, the colour was called. She tied over her 
liair a black satin kerchief, hke those that the town women wore. Angelique 
was amused to feel the skirt, which was shorter than those of noble ladies, 
flap around her ankles. 

When, in Gontran’s Company, she left the Louvre by the little portal 
that was called the washerwomen s door, she looked more like a crafts- 
man s sprightly little wife clinging to her husband’s arm than a noble lady 
who, only the previous day, had talked to the King. 

Beyond the Pont-Neuf the Seine shiminered in the last rays of the 
setting sun. The horses being led to water splashed in the river up to their 
breast-plates and shook their manes, neighing. Hay barges were deposit- 
ing the long line of their fragrant bales along the river-banks. A ferry- 
boat from Rouen unloaded on the mud-bank its contingent of soldiers, 
monks and nurses. 

The bells were ringing the Angelus. The pastry and biscuit-merchants 
ran down the streets with their napkin-covered baskets calling out to the 
gamblers in the taverns: 

“Eh! Who calls for the biseuit-man 
When each one of you has lost? 

Buymywafers,buy! Thepriceisnthigh/* 

A coach passed, preceded by its runners and its dogs, and the massive, 
lugubrious Louvre, glowing violet at the approach of night, stretched out 
its intermmable gaüery beneath the reddening sky. 
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PART FOUR 


The Doomed Man of 
Notre Dame 




CHAPTER 36 


A THUNDEROUS ROAR OF SONGS BURST FROM THE TAVERN, from 
whose enormous sign swung three wrought-iron mallets abovc the heads 
of thc passers-by. AngeUque and her brother Gontran walked down the 
few steps and found themselves in a thick haze of tobacco-smoke and 
furnes from sauces. At the back of the room an open door afforded a 
glimpse of the kitchen, where spits heavily laden with fowl were slowly 
turning over the glowing hearths. 

The two young people sat down at a table a little away from the rest, 
near a window, and Gontran ordered some wine. 

“Choose a good bottle,” said AngeUque, forcing a smile, ‘TU foot the 
bilT 

She showed him her purse, in which were the fifteen hundred livres she 
had won at the gaming-table. Gontran explained that he was not a good 
judge of wines. He generally made do with a good little wine from the 
hills of Paris. And on Sundays he would go and taste the more famous 
wines in the suburbs, where wines from Bordeaux and Bourgogne cost 
less, because no Paris toll-dues had yet been paid on them. It was customary 
to partake of them in guinguettes , suburban pleasure-gardens, and these 
Sunday outings were his only distraction. 

AngeUque asked him if he usually went there with friends. He said he 
didnt. He had no friends, but he enjoycd sitting under an arbour, and 
watching the faces of the workmen and their famüies all around him. He 
found mankind pleasant and likeable. 

“You are lucky,” murmured AngeUque, who suddenly feit the bitter 
tang of the poison on her tongue. 

She did not feel ill, but tired and on edge. 

With sparkling eyes and clasping around her the coarse woollen coat 
borrowed from the painter’s wife, she gazed at this novel sight of a tavern 
in the Capital. 

It was a fact that, despite the absence of fresh air, one breathed a cUmate 
of freedom and familiarity here which put the regulär customers very 
much at ease. The nobleman would come here to have a smoke and for- 
get the etiquette of royal ante-rooms, the bourgeois would fill his paunch 
far from the suspicious eye of his crotchety spouse, the musketeer would 
play dice, the craftsman would drink his wages and, for a few hours, 
forget his worries. 
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Nevertheless, Angelique was getting more and more fidgety as she 
wondered how much longer shc would have to wait in this place. 

At last, the door opcned once again and the enormous great Dane 
belonging to Desgrez appeared. A man wrapped in an ample grey coat 
accompanied the lawyer. Angelique was surprised to rccognise young 
Cerbalaud, who was concealing his pale face under a hat pulled down 
over his eyes. She asked Gontran to go and fetch the newcomers and 
bring them unobtrusively to their table. 

“Merciful Lord, Madame,“ sighed the lawyer, as he slipped in next to 
her on the bench, “since this moming I*ve seen you throtded ten times, 
drowned twenty times and buried a hundred times!“ 

“Once would be quite enough, Maitre,” she said with a laugh, but she 
could not help fceling plcased at finding him so moved. 

“ Were you afraid of secing a clicnt disappear who pays you so badly and 
who compromises you so dangcrously?” she asked. 

He made a piteous grimace. 

“Sentimentahty is a disease that is not easily cured. When a taste for 
adventure mingles with it, one may be sure one is fated to come to a 
foolish end. In short, the more complicated your case, the more it fascinates 
me. How is your wound?” 

“You already know about it?“ 

“That’s part of the duty of a lawyer-policeman. But this gentleman has 
been of great assistance to me, I must confess.” 

Cerbalaud, whose eyes were drooping with sleeplcssness in a waxen 
face, related the end of the tragedy of the Louvre, in which he had found 
himself involved quite by chance. He had been on guard at the stablcs of 
the Tuilcries that night, when a breathless man, who had lost his wig, had 
dashed out of the gardens. It was Bemard d’Andijos. He had raced along 
the great gallcry, rousing the echoes of the Louvre and the Tuileries by 
the clatter of his wooden heels, which brought frightened faces to the 
doors of the rooms and apartments. 

While hurriedly saddling a horse, he had explained that Madame de 
Peyrac had missed being murdered by a hair’s breadth and that he himself 
had just fought with Monsieur d’Orleans. A few moments later, he was 
tearing away towards the Porte Saint-Honore, shouting that he was off 
to rouse the Languedoc against the King. 

“Ohl.Poor Andijos!” said Angelique, laughing. “Hc’d rouse the 
Languedoc against the King?“ 

“You dont believe he’ll do it?“ asked Cerbalaud. 

He raised his finger gravely: 

“Madame, you have yet to widerstand the Gascon soul; laughter and 
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rage follow hard on each other’s heels, but you can never teil how thc 
matter’ll end. And when it ends in rage, mordious ! Beware!” 

“It’s true that I owe my life to the Gascons. Do you know what has 
become of the Duc de Lauzun?” 

“He is in the Bastille.” 

“Good God,” sighed Angelique, “if only they don't forget him there 
forforty years!” 

“He won tlethimselfbc forgotten, never fear. I also saw the body of 
your former major-domo being carried off by two lackcys.” 

“May the devil take his soul!” 

“Finally, when I could no longer doubt that you wcre dead, I went to 
your brother-in-law, Maitre Fallot de Sance. I found there Monsieur 
Desgrez, your lawyer. We wcnt to the Chätelct in Order to inspect the 
corpses of all the drowned and murdercd who’d been found in Paris this 
morning. A wretched sight, from which I still have a queasy stomach. 
And here I am! Madame, what arc you going to do? You must flee as 
soon as possiblc.” 

Angelique gazcd at her two hands spread bcfore her on the table, near 
the long-stemmed glass in which the wine she had not touched gleamcd 
like a dark ruby. Her hands looked extraordinarily small and of a fragile 
whitcness. Mechanically she compared them with the strong, masculine 
hands of her companions. She feit very loncly and very weak. 

Desgrez, an habitual customer of the tavem, had placed a small horn 
box before him and was grinding some tobacco before filling his pipe. 

Gontran said abruptly: 

“If I have undcrstood corrcctly, you have become involvcd in some 
shady business in which you risk losing your lifc. That doesnt surprise 
me, coming from you. It’s just like you!” 

“Monsieur de Pcyrac is in the Bastille, accused of witchcraft,” cxplained 
Desgrez. 

“It’s just like you!” rcpcatcd Gontran. “But you can still gct out of it. 
If you are short of money, IT 1 lend you some. I saved some moncy for my 
tour of France, and Raymond, our Jesuit brothcr, will help you too, I 
am sure. Pick up your things, and take the public coach to Poitiers. 
From there you’U reach Monteloup. Once at home, youve nothing to 
fear!” 

For a moment, Angelique conjured up a picture of the casde of Monte¬ 
loup, the calin of the woods and marshcs. Florimond would play with the 
turkeys on the drawbridge. . . . 

“AndJoffrey?” she said. “Who’ll see to it that he obtains justice?” 

There was a heavy silence, which was quickly drowned by the bawling 
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of a tableful of drunkards and by the clamours of late diners, tlrumming 
on their plates with their knives. The appearance of Maitre Corbasson, the 
innkeeper, holding high a crisp, brown goose, appeased his noisy patrons. 
The din subsided, and amid the growls of satisfaction could be heard the 
rattling of the cup and dice. 

Suddenly Angelique's eyes grew fixed, and her face congealed with 
horror. A hideous vision had just appeared in the window-pane in front 
of her: a nightmare face, blurred by long Strands of greasy hair. The 
pallid cheek was marked by a violet wen. A black bandage concealed one 
eye; the other shone like a wolf's, and the horrible apparition was looking 
at Angelique, grinning. 

“What’s the matter?" asked Gontran, who, with his back to the window, 
had seen nothing. Desgrez followed the terrified stare of the young 
woman and suddenly bounded towards the door, whisthng to his dog. 

The face disappeared from the window. A few moments later the 
lawyer returned. 

“He vanished like a rat in its hole." 

“You know that peculiar specimen?" inquired Cerbalaud. 

“I know them all. This one is Calembredaine, the notorious rascal and 
king of the coat-snatchers of the Pont-Neuf, as well as the biggest bandit 
chief in the Capital." 

“He’s pretty bold to come like that and look at honest folk dining." 

“He may have an accompHce inside whom he wanted to signal. . . ." 

“He was looking at me,” said Angelique, whose teeth were chattering. 

Desgrez gave her a quick look. 

“Pah! Don’t be frightened. We are not far from the rue de la Truan- 
derie and the suburb of Saint-Denis. It*s the headquartcrs of the bcggars 
and of their prince, the Great Coesre, king of the vagabonds." 

While talking, he had slipped his hand round the waist of the young 
woman and was pulling her firmly towards him. Angelique feit the 
warmth and vigour of this masculine hand. Her shattered nerves relaxed. 
She nestled against Desgrez unashamedly. What did it matter that he was 
a common, penniless lawyer? Wasn’t she herseif on the point of becoming 
an outcast, a hunted woman, without roof or protection, perhaps without 
evenaname? 

“By Jove," Desgrez broke out in a genial tone, “we don't settle down 
in a tavem to indulge in such lugubrious talk! Let’s drink, gentlemen; 
afterwards we'll devise plans. Hi, there! Corbasson, you devil's roaster, 
are you going to let us perish from empty stomachs?" 

The landlord hurried towards them. 

“What can you recommend to three great lords who've only dined on 
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thrills for die last twenty-four hours, and to a frail young lady whose 
appetite needs to be encouraged?” 

Corbasson cupped his chin in his hands and assumed an inspired air: 

“Well, for you, gentlemen, I shall recommcnd a big fillet of beef, nicely 
underdone, stuck with cucumbers and gherkins, three small chickens 
roasted on ashes and a pan of fried cream. As for Madame, what would 
she say to a lighter mcnu? Boilcd veal and salad, bone-marrow, apple 
jelly, a candicd pcar and a bag of biscuits. To finish, a litde spoonful of 
fcnnel comfits, and I am convinced the roses will return to mingle with 
the lily whiteness of her complexion.” 

“Corbasson, you are the most indispensable and most lovablc man in 
crcation. Next time I go to church, F 11 pray to Saint-Honore for you. 
Moreover, you are a great artist, not only as a maker of sauces, but also as 
a wit.” 

But, for almost the first time in her life, Angelique was not hungry. She 
inercly pccked at Master Corbasson’s culinary concoctions. Her body was 
fighting the aftcr-effects of the poison she had absorbed the night before. 
Centuries seemed to have passed since that dreadful adventure. Numbed 
by her malaise and also, perhaps, by the coarse, unfamiliar smell of the 
smoke-infested den, she was ovcrcome with drowsiness. With closed 
eyes, she told herseif that Angelique de Peyrac was dead. 


CHAPTER 37 


When she woke up, a smoky dawn was stagnating in the tavem-room. 

Angelique stirred and noticed that her cheek was resting on a hard 
pillow, which was in fact the lawyer’s knees. The rest of her body was 
stretchcd out on the bench. Above her she saw Desgrez’s face. With 
half-closed eyes he was still smoking with a musing air. 

Angelique sat up quickly, which made her grimace with pain. 

“Oh! excuse me,” she stammered. “I ... I must have been an awful 
nuisance.” 

“Did you sleep well?” he inquired in a drawling voice in which fatigue 
was minglcd with a little drunkcnncss. The pitcher in front of him was 
almost empty. 

Cerbalaud and Gontran, with their elbows on the table, presented a 
similar picture. The young woman glanced towards the window. She 
had a vague recollection of something horrible. But she saw only the 
reflection of a wan, rainy morning moistening the window-panes. 
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In the back-room could be heard Monsieur Corbasson’s voice giving 
Orders and the rumbling noise of several big barreis being rolled over the 
stone tiles. A man kicked the door open and came in, his hat pushed back 
on his head. He held a little bell in his hand and wore over his clothes a 
sort of faded blue overall, on which could be vaguely seen a pattem of 
fleurs-de-lis and the shicld of St. Christopher. 

“It’s me, Picard, the wine-crier. Do you have need of me, tavemer?” 

“I do, my friend. They have just brought me from the Grcve six barreis 
of Loire wines. Three white, three red. I broach two casks today.” 

Waking with a Start, Cerbalaud sat up and suddenly drew his sword. 

“Gendemen, listen, all of you! Tm going to war against the King!” 

“Be quiet, Cerbalaud, ,, Angelique begged him, frightened. 

He glanced at her suspiciously, with the eyes of a half-awakc drunkard. 

“You don’t bclicve f 11 do it? You don’t know the Gascons, Madame. 
War against the King! I invite you all to join! Up and at him, rebels of 
the Languedoc!” 

Brandishing his sword, he rose, tottered across the steps of the thrcshold 
and stumbled out. Indifferent to his ravings, the sleepers went on snoring, 
and the innkeeper, as well as the wine-crier, kneeling before their casks, 
tasted the new winc with much lip-smacking, before fixing the price. A 
fresh, heady smell replaced the stale odours of cold pipes, alcohol and 
rancid sauces. 

Gontran rubbed his eyes. 

“Lord,” he said yawning, “I haven’t eaten so well for a long time—to 
be precisc, not sincc the last banquet of the St. Luke’s brotherhood, which 
unfortunately occurs only oncc a ycar. Isn’t that the Angelus they are 
ringing?” 

“It may well be,” said Desgrez. 

Gontran got up and stretched. 

“I must be off, Angelique, othcrwisc my master will scowl at me. 
Listen: go and see Raymond in the Tcmplc with Maitre Desgrez. I’ll drop 
in at Hortense’s tonight, even if I get insultcd by that charming sister of 
ours. I teil you again, leave Paris. But I know very well that you are the 
most stubbom mule of all thosc our father reared.” 

“Barring you,” retorted Angelique. 

They left together, followed by the dog, who answered to the name cf 
Sorbonne. It had rained. The guttcr in the middle of the Street was 
carrying away a stream of muddy water. The air was still laden 
with moisture and a humid wind made the iron signs creak above the 
shops. ' * 

“Fresh from the boat! Fresh shell-fish!” cried a sprighdy oyster-seller. 
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“A good awakening! A bellyful of sun!” shouted a brandy-seller. 

Gontran stopped the fellow and cmptied a goblet of alcohol in one 
gulp. Then he wiped his lips, paid, and after doffing his hat towards the 
lawyer and his sister he disappeared in the crowd, looking like all the 
other workmen who at this hour were starting thcir long day. 

‘Look at the two of usf thought Angelique, watching him disappear. 
‘The de Sance hcirs have done well for themselves! I myselfhave got into 
these straits merely by the force of circumstances, but why ever did he 
choose to fall so low?’ 

A little shamefaced for her brother, shc glanced at Desgrez. 

“He always was an odd bird,” she said. “He could have become an 
officer, like all' young noblemen, but he only liked mixing paints. My 
mother used to say that, while she was expecting him, she spent a week 
dyeing all the family clothes black in mouming for my grandparents. 
Perhaps that accounts for it?” 

Desgrez smiled. 

“Let’s go and see the Jesuit brother,” he said, “the fourth specimen of 
this stränge family.” 

“Oh, Raymond is quite a type.” 

“I hope so for your sake, Madame.” 

“ You must not call me Madame any more,” said Angelique. “Look at 
me, Maitre Desgrez.” 

She raised her pathetic little face with its waxen pallor. Fatigue had 
lightened her green eyes and given them an almost unimaginable hue, that 
of spring leaves. 

“The King said: ‘I dont want to hear of you any more/ Do you 
know what such an order means? That there is no longer a Madame 
de Peyrac. I must no longer exist. I do no longer exist. Do you under- 
stand?” 

“What I understand above all is that you are ill,” said Desgrez. “Do 
you still hold to the assertion you made the other day?” 

“What assertion?” 

“That you have no conridence in me?” 

“At this moment you are the only one in whom I can have any con- 
fidence.” 

“Come, then. I shall take you to a place where they’ll take care of you. 
You cannot approach a formidable Jesuit without being in full possession 
ofyourfaculties.” 

He took her arm and pulled her through the throng of a Paris moming. 
The din was deafening. All the merchants were coming out at the same 
time and crying their wares. 
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Angelique had great difFiculty in protecting her wounded shoulder 
from the jostling crowd, and she clenched her teeth to stifle the groans that 
rose toherlips. 

In the rue Saint-Nicholas, Desgrez stopped in front of an enormous sign 
which displayed a copper basin on a royal blue background. Clouds of 
steam wcre drifting out of the first-floor Windows. 

Angelique reahsed that she was at a barber’s hairdressing and bathing 
establishment, and rehshed the thought of plunging into a tub of hot water. 
Maitre Georges, the owner, told them to sit down and wait a few minutes. 
He was shaving a musketeer with wide, round movements of his arm, 
discoursing all the while on the misfortuncs of peace, which is surely one 
of the worst calamitics that can befall a valiant warrior. 

At last, leaving the Valiant warrior* to his apprentice with Orders to 
wash his head, which was no minor matter, Maitre Georges wiped his 
razor on his apron and approached Angelique with an eager smile. 

“Ho! Ho! I see what’s the matter. Yet another victim of gallant 
diseases. You want me to freshen her up for you, dont you, you in- 
corrigible skirt-chascr?” 

“It’s not that at all,” said the lawyer very calmly. “This young person 
has been wounded and I would likc you to give her some rclief from pain. 
Afterwards she’ll want a bath.” 

Angelique, who had blushed at the barber’s words, feit terribly em- 
barrassed at the thought of undressing before these two men. She had 
always been attendcd to by women and, never having been ill, was un- 
familiar with medical examinations, and even less with those by shop- 
keeping barber-surgeons. But before she could make even a gesture of 
protest, Desgrez unfastened her bodice in the most natural manner and 
with the ease of a man for whom feminine garments hold no secret. He 
then untied the band that held up her chemise and let it slip down to her 
waist. 

Maitre Georges leaned forward and delicately removed the plaster of 
ointment and the bandage which had been placed over the long gash 
made by the Chevalier de Lorraine’s sword. 

“Hm, hm,” muttered the barber. “I see what’s the matter. A gallant 
lord who found the pricc too steep and paid in 4 iron coin’, as we say. 
Dont you know, pretty one, that you must hide their swords under the 
bed until they Ve put their hand to their pursc?” 

“And what do you think of the wound?” Desgrez inquired phlegmatic- 
ally while Angelique writhed in pain. 

“It’s neither good nor bad. I can see the briny ointment dispensed by an 
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ignoramus. We’ll clean the wound and replace the ointment with a cool- 
ing at*d regenerating pomade.” 

He went to fetch a jar from a row of shelves. 

It was agpnising for Angelique to be sitting tliere, half-naked, in this 
shop where the smell of drugs mingled with that of soaps. A customer 
came in to be shaved and exclaimed on glancing at her: 

“Oh! Whatbeautifulrose-buds! Would I had them under my hand to 
fondle when the moon rises!” 

At an imperceptible sign from Desgrez, the dog Sorbonne, which had 
been at his feet, rose and with one leap planted his fangs into the new- 
comer’s calf. 

“Oh! Ouch! Help! Mercy!” exclaimed the customer. “It’sthcman 
with the dog. So it’s you, Desgrez, infernal roamer, who are the owner of 
these two divine rosy apples?” 

“If you don’t mind, Monsieur,” said Desgrez impassively. 

“In that case f ve seen nothing, said nothing. Oh, Monsieur! forgive 
me and teil your dog to let go of my poor, threadbare hose.” 

With a light whistle, Desgrez called the dog off. 

“Oh! I want to get away from here,” said Angelique, clumsily trying to 
dress, her lips trembling. 

Firmly, the young man forced her to sit down again. He said rudely 
though lowering his voice: 

“Don’t be a prüde, little fool. Must I remind you of the soldiers’ saying: 
war is war? You are engaged in a battle in which your husband’s life and 
your own are at stäke. You must do cverything to get out of it, and this is 
no time for simpering.” 

Maitre Georges returned, a small knife gleaming in his hand. 

“I belicvc m have to cut into the flesh,” he said. “I can see under the 
skin a whitish humour which has got to be extracted. Don’t be afraid, 
little one,” he added, talking to her as to a child, “no one has a lighter hand 
than Maitre Georges.” 

Despite her apprehension, Angelique had to admit that he was speaking 
the truth, for hc operated on her most skilfully. Then, after pouring over 
the wound a liquid which made her jump, he told her to go upstairs to the 
steam-baths and that he’d finish bandaging her afterwards. 

The steam-baths of Maitre Georges were one of the last bath-houses of 
the type that had existed in the Middle Ages, when the crusaders back 
from the East brought home, with a taste for Turkish baths, a taste for 
ablutions. Paris at that time teemed with steam-baths. People went there 
not only to sweat and rid themselves of dirt, but also for ‘plucking*, as they 
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called it, which meant the total depilation of the body. Their reputation, 
however, had quickly become suspect, for they added to their manifold 
specialities thosc which more particularly pertained to the bawdy-houses 
of the rue du Val d’Amour. Perturbed priests, strict Huguenots and 
doctors, who saw in them the cause of skin diseases, leagued together to 
get them supprcssed. And henceforward, apart from the squalid back- 
room of some barber’s shop, there was no place in Paris where you could 
wash. People scemed to resign thcmselvcs to it with considerablc ease. 

The baths themselves comprised two spacious, tiled rooms, furnished 
with small wooden cubicles. At one end of the rooms an attcndant was 
heating stone bricks in an oven. 

Angelique was completely undresscd by one of the maidservants, who 
looked after the women’s room. She was shut up in one of the cubiclcs, in 
which there was a bench and a small basin of water, into which the 
incandescent stone bricks had just been flung. The water steamed and 
released a searing vapour. Angelique, sitting on the bench, choked, gasped 
and thought she was going to die. She camc out dripping with sweat. 

The serving-woman then ordered her to plunge into a tub of cold 
water. Wrapping a towcl round her, she led her into a neighbouring 
room where other women werc already gathered. The servants, who 
were mostly old and rather repulsive-looking, shaved their Customers or 
eise combed their long hair, while cackling like a swarm of hens. From 
their way of speaking and the topics of conversation Angelique guessed 
that inost of the customers were themselves of lowly condition, servants 
or merchants who, after hearing Mass, dropped in at the bath-housc to 
glean the latest gossip before running off to work. 

She was told to lie down on another bench. After a moment, Maitre 
Georges appeared, without in any way flustering the gathering. He 
was holding a lancet in liis hand and was followed by a little girl, who 
was carrying a basket filled with cupping-glasscs, and a stick of tinder. 
Angelique protested vehemently. 

“You’re not going to bleed me! I’ve already lost enough blood. Can’t 
you see that f m with child? You’re going to kill the baby!” 

The barber-surgeon imperturbably told her to turn over. 

“Keep still, or I’ll call your friend to spank your bottom.” 

Terrificd at the thought, Angelique ealmed down. The barber scarificd 
three points on her back with his lancet, and appUed the wet-cups. 

“Just look,” he said, dclighted, “all this black blood flowing! How can 
such a white-skinned girl have such black blood?” 

“For pity’s sake, leave me a few drops!” begged Angelique. , * 

“l’m dying to empty you entirely,” said the barber, rolling his fierce 
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eyes. “And afterwards f 11 give you a recipe for filling your veins with a 
fresh, generous blood. It’s this: a good glass of red wine and a night of 
love” 

He left her alone at last, after bandaging her firmly. Two girls helped 
her to arrange her hair and dress. She slipped them a tip which left them 
goggle-eyed. 

“Hey, Marquise,” the younger one exclaimed, “is it your pettifogging 
prince with the shabby coat who gives you such fine presents?” 

One of the old women jostled her and, after staring hard at Angelique, 
who was trying to walk down the wooden stairs on weak legs, she 
whispered to her colleague: 

“Cantyou see that she’s a great lady who’s come to have a change of 
fare from her lordly milksops?” 

“They don’t come in disguise as a rule,” protested the other. “They 
put on a mask, and Maitre Georges lets them in by the back door.” 

Down in the shop, Angelique found Desgrez, freshly shaved. 

“She’s done to a tum,” said the barber, with a wink of connivance. 
“But don’t be rough tili the wound on her shoulder has closed up.” 

This time the young woman made up her mind to laugh. She feit 
utterly incapable of the least flicker of rebellion. 

“How do you feel?” asked Desgrez, when they were out in the Street 
again. 

“As weak as a kitten,” replicd Angelique, “but actually it wasn’t so very 
unpleasant. fm viewing hfe very philosophically. I don’t know whether 
the energetic treatment I’ve undergone is good for one’s health, but it 
ccrtainly does wonders for one’s nerves. You may rest assured that, 
whatever my brother Raymond’s attitude may be, he will find before him 
a humble and docile sister.” 

“That’s perfect. I always fear a sudden bite from your rebelhous spirit. 
No doubt you’ll drop in at the bath-house next time you’re summoned to 
the King?” 

“Alas! Why didn’t I?” sighed Angelique, utterly defeated. “Thcrc’ll 
be no second time. Never again shall I be summoned to appear before the 

King” 

“You mustn’t say ‘never again’. Life has its ups and downs, the wheel 
turns.” 

A gust of wind loosened the kerchief that held the young woman’s hair. 
Desgrez stopped and ded it again gently. Angelique grasped the two 
warm brown hands, whose long fingers were not lacking in refinement. 

“You are very kind, Desgrez,” she murmured, raising her coaxing eyes 
towards him. 
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“You are quitc mistaken, Madame. Here, have a look at this dog.” 

He pointed towards Sorbonne, who was gambolling around them. He 
caught him in passing, then gripped the dog’s head and bared the Dane’s 
powerful jaws. 

“What do you think of this row offangs?” 

“They are terrifying!” 

“Do you know what I have trained this dog to do? Just this: when 
evening falls on Paris, we two go hunting. I make him sniff an old piece 
of smock, some object belonging to a rufEan I*m after. And we go for a 
walk; we go down to the banks of the Seine, we roam under the bridges 
and piles, we stroll through the suburbs and over the old ramparts, we 
walk into courtyards, we dive into holes full of that vermin of beggars and 
bandits. And suddenly Sorbonne bounds forward. By the time I catch up 
with him, he has my man by the throat, oh! very daintily, just enough to 
prevent the other from moving. I teil the dog ‘ Warte f which means 
‘Wart’ in the German language, for the dog was sold to me by a German 
mercenary. I lean towards the fellow, qucstion him, and then I judge him. 
Sometimes I let him off, sometimes I call the watchman so that they can 
take him to the Chätelet, and sometimes I say to myself: why fill up the 
prisons and bother those gentlemen of the law-courts? And I say to Sor¬ 
bonne *Zang!\ which means ‘Squeeze hard*. And there’s one less bandit 
in Paris.“ 

“And . . . you do that often?” inquired Angelique, who could not 
supprcss a shudder. 

“Fairly often. So you see I am not very kind.” 

After a moment’s silence she murmured: 

“There are so many different elements in the same man. One can at 
once be very wicked and very kind. Why do you follow this dreadful 
profession?” 

“I have already told you: I am too poor. My father left me only his 
law officc and his debts. But, from the way things are going, I believe 
ril end up in the hardened skin of a dreadful malveillant , a grimaud of 
the worst type.” 

“What’s that?” 

“The name given to members of the police by the subjects of His 
Majesty the Great Coesre, prince of the paupers.” 

“They already know you?” 

“They particularly know my dog.” 
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CHAPTER 38 


The rue du Temple opened before Angelique and Dcsgrez, with its 
Stretches of muddy slush here and there, over which planks had been 
thrown. A few years earlier, this district had contained nothing but 
kitchen-gardens, called the ‘Temple allotments*, and in between the 
newly-built houscs one still caught a glimpse of cabbage-patches and small 
herds of goats. The fortified wall» over which towered the sombre keep of 
the former Templars, came in sight. 

Desgrez asked Angelique to wait for a moment and went into a haber- 
dashery. A few seconds later he emerged from it adomed with an im- 
maculate collar-band, with no lace trimmings, but tied with a violet cord. 
White cuffs shone on his wrists. His vest-pocket bulged peculiarly. He 
pulled a handkerchicf from it and almost dropped a big rosary. His 
threadbare jacket and hose seemed to have taken on an extremely respect- 
able air. The pious expression on his face contributcd to this trans- 
formation, and Angelique feit a certain hesitation about talking to him in 
the same familiär way. 

“You look like a devout magistrate,” she said, a little put out. 

“Isn’t that just what a lawyer who is accompanying a young lady to 
visit her Jesuit brother should look like?” asked Desgrez, raising his hat 
with humble respect. 

As they approached the high battlements of the Temple, from which 
rose a weiter of Gothic towers dominated by the Templars* sinister 
dungeon, Angelique litde guessed that she was penetrating into the one 
place in Paris where one could be most sure of living in freedom. 

This fortified area, which in former times had been the stronghold of 
the warrior monks called Templars, and later that of the Knights of Malta, 
enjoyed in fact traditional privileges before which the King himself 
bowed: no taxes were exacted here, one could live unharassed by police or 
administrative measures, and insolvent debtors found here a refuge from 
sentcnces ofimprisonment for debts. For several generations, the Temple 
hacL been the prerogative of the great bastards of France. The present 
Grand Prior, the Duc de Vendome, was descended in direct line from 
Henry IV and his most famous mistress, Gabrielle d*Estrees. 

Angelique, who was unfamiliar with the special jurisdiction that 
govemed this isolated little town in the heart of the great dty, experienced 
an uneasy feeling as she crossed the drawbridge. But she found on the 
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other side of the vaulted gate a surprising calm. The Temple had lost its 
military traditions a long time ago. Nowadays it was merely a kind of 
peaceful retreat which offered its happy inmates all the advantages of a life 
that was both retired and fashionable. Over towards the aristocratic 
district, Angdlique noticed several carriages stationed before the hand- 
some mansions of the Guise, Boufflers and Boisboudran families. 

In the shadow of the massive Tower of Caesar, the Jesuits owned a 
comfortable residence. In it lived and came to meditate thosc members of 
the congregation, in particular, who were attached as almoners to the 
great persons of the Court. 

Desgrez asked the Seminarist who had let them in to inform the 
Reverend Father de Sance that a lawyer wished to talk to him about the 
Comtc de Peyrac. 

“Ifyour brother doesn’t know all about this case, then the Jesuits might 
just as well close up shop,” declared Desgrez to Angelique while they were 
waiting in the small parlour. “I have often thought that if, by any chance, 
I had the task of reorganising the policc, I would let myself be guided by 
their methods.” 

A moment later, Father de Sance strode briskly into the room. He 
recognised Angelique at a glance. 

“My dear sister!” he said. 

And, going up to her, he gave her a brotherly kiss. 

“Oh, Raymond!“ she murmured, comforted by his welcome. 

He was already motioning them to sit down. 

“How far have you got in this painful affair?“ 

Desgrez chose to answer for Angelique. He summed up the Situation in 
a pontifical tone of voice. The Comte de Peyrac was in the Bastille on 
the—secret—charge of witchcraft. This was aggravated by the fact that he 
had displeased the King and attracted the suspicions of influential persons. 

“I know! I know!” murmured the Jesuit. 

He did not say how hc happened to be so well informed, but after 
casting a searching glancc at Desgrez he asked point-blank: 

“ What is your opinion, Maitre, of the course we should follow to save 
my unfortunate brother-in-law?” 

“I consider that, in this case, we’d hurt our chances if we tried to obtain 
too much. The Comte de Peyrac is most certainly the victim of a Court 
intrigue of which the King himself has no inkling, but which is fostered 
by a powerful personage. I shall mention no names.” 

“You do well,” Father de Sance slipped in quickly, while Angelique 
had a fleeting vision of the redoubtable squirrel’s crafty profile. ,* 

“However, we’d be clumsy to try and foil the stratagems of people who 
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havc both moncy and influence in their favour. Threc times, Madame de 
Peyrac has almost succumbed to attempts on her life. That experience 
should sufEce. Let us bow and confine ourselves to talking ofwhat we are 
allowed to discuss in broad daylight. Monsieur de Peyrac is accused of 
witchcraft. Well then, let him be handed over to an ecclesiastical court. 
That’s where your help, Father, will become extrcmely valuable, for I 
won’t conceal from you that my influence as a little-known lawyer 
would be quite unavailing. To get my remonstrances accepted as Mon¬ 
sieur de Peyrac's advocate would require that a trial be decided upon and 
legal assistance granted. Originally, I doubt that anybody even dreamed 
of it. But the various moves that Madame de Peyrac has instigated at 
Court have stirred the sovereign’s conscience. I no longer doubt that the 
trial will take place. It is for you, Father, to see that it takes place in the 
only acceptable form, and thus avoid the malpractices and falsifications of 
those gcntlemen ofthe civil law.” 

“I see, Maitre, that you harbour no illusions about your Corporation.” 

“I harbour no illusions about anybody, Father.” 

“You do well,” approved Raymond de Sance. 

He then promised to see certain persons whose names he did not 
mention and to keep the lawyer and his sister informed of the outcome. 

“You are staying at Hortense’s, I believe?” 

“Yes,” said Angelique with a sigh. 

“Incidcntally,” Desgrez broke in, “an idea has struck me. Could you 
not use your Connections, Father, to obtain a modest lodging in these 
precincts for my dient, your sister? You are not unaware that her life is 
still threatened, but in the Temple nobody would dare run the risk of 
committing a crime. It is well known that his lordship the Duc de 
Vendome, Grand Prior of France, does not admit rogues to this enclosurc, 
and that he wdcomes all those who ask for refuge here. A crime attempted 
under his juri$diction would arouse publicity that no one desires. And, 
lasdy, Madame de Peyrac could rcgister under an assumed name, which 
would obscure the trail. I might add that she would thus enjoy some rest, 
of which her health Stands in great need.” 

“It seems to me a very wise plan,” approved Raymond and, after 
pondering for a moment, he went out and retumed with a small piece of 
paper on which he had jotted down an address: “Madame Cordeau, 
widow, lodging-house keeper in Temple Square.” 

“It*s a modest, even radier a poor, habitation. But you will have a 
large room and can have your meals with Madame Cordeau, whose 
duty it is to keep house and to let three or four rooms. I know that 
you are used to greater luxury, but I believe that this accommodation 
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corresponds to the necd of obscurity that Maitre Desgrez adviscs for you.” 

“Very well, Raymond/’ Angelique agreed obediently, and with a litde 
more warmth she added: “Thank you for believing in my husband’s 
innocence and for helping us fight the injustice of which he’s a victim.” 

The Jesuit’s face grew stern. 

“Angelique, I did not wish to bürden you with reproaches, for your 
wan appearance fills mc with pity. But don’t think I have the least in- 
dulgence for your husband’s scandalous life, into which he dragged you 
with him and which you are so harshly expiating today. It is natural, 
though, that I should offer help to a member of my family.” 

The young woman opened her mouth to answer. Then she thought 
better of it. There was 110 fight left in her. 

Neverthelcss, she was unable to curb her tongue to the end. As Ray¬ 
mond was leading them back through the Vestibüle, he informed 
Angelique that their youngest sister, Marie-Agnes, thanks to his 
intervention, had obtained one of the much sought-after posts of maid-of- 
honour to the Queen. 

“That’s splendid!” exclaimed the young woman. “Marie-Agnes at the 
Louvre! I am sure that she will blossom out quickly and fully there.” 

“Madame de Navailles is specially looking after the maids-of-honour. 
She is a most amiable woman, but a wise and prudent one. I was talking a 
moment ago with the Queen’s confessor, who told me how much Her 
Majesty insists on the excellent conduct of her maids-of-honour.” 

“Can it be that you are so naive?” 

“That’s a failing which our superiors don’t countcnance.” 

“Then don’t be a hypocritc,” concluded Angelique. 

Raymond continued to smile affably. 

“I am dclighted to see that you are still the samc, my dear sister. I hope 
you will find tranquillity in the place I indicated to you. Go now, I shall 
prayforyou.” 

“These Jcsuits really are rcmarkable people,” declared Desgrez a little 
later. “Why didn’t I become aJesuit?” 

He repiained plunged in thought over this question until they reached 
the rue Saint-Landry. 

Hortense received her sister and the lawyer with a frankly hostile 
expression. 

“Splendid! Splendid!” she said. “I notice that from each one of your 
escapades you retum in a more lamentable state. And always accom- 
panied, of course.” 

“Hortense, this is Maitre Desgrez.” 
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Hortense tumed her back on the lawyer. 

“Gaston!” shc called, “do come and have a look at your sister-in-law. I 
hope that will eure you for good.” 

Maitre Fallot de Sance appeared, rather vexed at his wife’s manner of 
summoning him, but at the sight of Angelique his mouth dropped open 
withamazement. 

“My poor child, in what a state! . . 

There was a ring at the door, and Barbe let in Gontran. 

The sight of him put the final spark to Hortense's anger, and she broke 
out into imprecations: 

“What have I done to Our Lord to be burdened with such a brother 
and sister? Who could now believe that my family is really of ancient 
lineage? A sister who comes back dressed like arag-picker! And a brother 
who, falling lower and lower, is reduced to becoming a rough labourer 
whom noblemen and burghers can treat with contempt and trounce with 
theirsticks! . . . They should have locked the wholelotofyouupin the 
Bastille with that awful lame sorcerer!” 

Ignoring this shouting, Angelique called her little nursemaid to help her 
pack. 

Hortense broke off and caught her breath. 

“Youcankeepcallingher! She'sgone.“ 

“What do you mean, gone?“ 

“Well, like mistress, like servant. She left yesterday with a big loüt 
with an atrocious accent, who came for her.“ 

Angelique was aghast. She feit responsible for this adolescent girl 
whom she had tom away from her native province, and she tumed 
towards Barbe. 

“You shouldn t have let her go, Barbe.“ 

“How was I to know, Madame?“ wailed the big girl. “That girl was 
full of the devil. She swore to me on the crucifix that the man was her 
brother.“ 

“Pooh! a Gascon sort of brother. They have an expression down there, 
‘my country brother', which people from the same province use among 
themselves. Well, can t be helped. I won't have to spend any more 
moneyonherkeep. . . .“ 

That very night, Angelique and her little boy moved into the modest 
lodgings of Widow Cordeau, in Temple Square. 

Temple Square was the name given to the market-place where all those 
who sold fowl, fish, fresh meat, garlic, honey and water-cress foregathered, 
for everyone was entitlcd to set up shop here, against payment of a small 
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fee to thc bailiff, and to seil his wares at whatever price he chose, free of 
taxes or inspection. The place was bustling and populär. The Widow 
Cordeau herseif was just an old woman, more of a peasant than a city- 
dweller, who spun wool before her meagre fire. She looked rather like a 
witch. 

Angelique found her room clean and smelling pleasantly; the bed was 
comfortable, and a big bündle of straw had been strewn on the floor to 
warm thc cold, stone tiles in these early winter days. Madame Cordeau 
had a small cradle brought up for Florimond in addition to a stock of 
wood and a pot of broth. 

After Desgrez and Gontran had left her, Angelique busied herseif with 
the baby, feeding him and putting him to bed. Florimond grumbled, 
calling for Barbe and his little cousins. To distract him, she hummed a 
little song, ‘The Green Mill\ which he loved. She barely noticed her 
wound any more, and looking aftcr her child amused her. Although 
accustomed to being surroundcd by numerous servants, her rugged child- 
hood now stood her in good stead so that the loss of her last servant was 
not a shattering blow to her. And besides, hadn’t the nuns who had 
brought her up accustomed her to hard work “in anticipation of the 
reverses which Heaven might decree”? 

So when the child had fallen asleep and she herseif lay down between 
the coarse but clean sheets, and the night-watchman passed under her 
Windows crying: “Ten o’clock. The Gate’s closed. Good people of the 
Temple, sleep in peace . . .” she expericnced a moment’s feeling of wcll- 
being and relaxation. 

The gate was closed. While the great city all around was awakening to 
the horrors of the night, with its growling tavems, prowling bandits, its 
murderers and burglars, the small Temple population peacefully went to 
sleep in the shelter of their high battlements. The imitation-jewcl 
manufacturers, the insolvent debtors and clandcstine printers closed their 
eyes, in the certainty of a peaccful morrow. From the Grand Priori 
house, liiddcn in its park, came the sound of a harpsichord, and from 
the chapel and cloister rang out prayers in Latin, while some Knights of 
Malta, in black robes with white crosscs, repaired to their cclls. 

Rain was falling. Angelique peacefully feil asleep. 
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CHAPTER 39 


She had registered at the bailiff’s court under the name of 
Madame Martin. Nobody askcd any questions. In the days that followed 
she had the novel but pleasant impression of being a young mother of the 
people, who mingled with her ncighbours and had no cares other than 
those of looking after her child. She took her meals at home in the 
Company of Madame Cordeau, her son, a boy of fifteen apprenticed in 
town, and a ruined old merchant who was hiding from his creditors in the 
Temple. 

“The misfortune of my life,” he was apt to say, “is that my father and 
mother brought me up very badly. Yes, Madame, they taught me to be 
honest. It’s the worst defect one can have when engaged in busincss.” 

Little Florimond attractcd no end of compliments, and Angelique was 
very proud of him. At the slightcst ray of sunshine, she would go and 
take him for a walk through the market, and all the market-women 
would compare him with the Child Jesus in his crib. One of the gold- 
smiths, whose booth was just outside the house in which Angelique lived, 
presented him with a little cross in imitation rubies. Angelique was quite 
touched as she tied the poor trinket around the little boy’s neck. Where 
was the six-carat diamond that Florimond had almost swallowed on the 
day of the King’s wedding at Saint-Jean-de-Luz? 

Düring her walks Angelique kept away from the vicinity of the 
bcautiful town houses, where rieh and high-ranking people had chosen to 
take up residence witliin the Temple, for reasons of economy or personal 
taste. She was a little apprehensive of being rccognised by the visitors 
whose carriages rumbled past the postern-gate, and above all she preferred 
to spare herseif any regrets. A complete break with her past life was 
preferable from every point of view, and, anyhow, wasn’t she the wife of a 
poor prisoner abandoned by all? 

One day, however, as she was going down the stairs with Florimond in 
her arms, she had the impression, on passing the woman who lived in the 
adjoining room, that the latter’s face was not unfamiliar to her. Madame 
Cordeau had told her that she was also housing a very poor and, rather 
reserved young widow, who preferred to add a few deniers to the modest 
boarding fee she was paying to have her meals brought up to her room. 
Angelique had a fleeting glimpse of a brunette’s charming face with 
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languorous eyes, but she was unable to put a name to it although she was 
convinced that she had met her bcfore. 

As she was returning from her walk, the young widow seeined to be 
waidng for her. 

“Aren't you Madame de Peyrac?” she asked. 

Vexed, and a little alarmed, AngeUque motioned to her to come into 
her room. 

“You were sharing the carriage of my friend, Athenais de Tonnay- 
Charente, on the day of the King’s entry into Paris. I am Madame 
Scarron.” 

AngeUque at last recognised the lovcly, self-effacing person who had 
accompanied them in her shabby dress and had made them all feel a little 
embarrassed for her. Madame ‘Legless Scarron’, as Athenais’s brothcr 
used to say maliciously. She had hardly changed, except for her dress, 
which was even more worn and patched. But she wore collars of im- 
maculate whiteness and preserved an air of rather pathetic respectability. 

AngeUque was dehghtcd, despite everything, to be able to chat with a 
fellow-countrywoman from Poitou, and she asked her to come and sit 
before the fire-place and, together with Florimond, they shared a bag of 
biscuits. Fran^oise d’Aubigne told her that she had come to Uve in the 
Temple because you could stay there for three months without paying for 
your lodging. She was Uterally down to her last sou and on the verge of 
being thrown out into the Street by her creditors. She was hoping that 
before the three months were out she would obtain from the King or the 
Queen Mother the renewal of the pension of 2,000 livres which His 
Majesty had grantcd her husband during his Ufetime. 

“Almost every week I go to the Louvre and take up my stand on the 
path leading to the chapel. You know that His Majesty, when leaving his 
apartments on his way to attend Mass, passes through a gallery where he 
allows himself to be approached by petitioners. There are lots of monks, 
war-orphans and pensionless old soldiers. We sometimes have to wait a 
very long time. At last the King appears. I confess that every time I place 
my petition in the Royal hand, my heart beats so loud that I am afraid the 
King mayhear it.” 

“But so far hc hasn’t even heard your petition!” 

“No, that’s true. But I don’t give up hopc that he will glance at it som^ 
day.” 

They were interrupted by a stränge noise, a sort of animal growl, 
cuming from the staircase. Madame Scarron went to open the door, then 
recoiled, slamming it hurriedly. 

“Good God, there’s a demon on the landing!” 
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“What do you mean?” 

“ At any rate, a perfectly black man.” 

Angelique uttered a cry and rushed out. 

“Kouassi-Ba!” she called. 

“Yes, it's me, Medeme,” replied Kouassi-Ba. 

He loomed, like a sombre spectre, on the dark little staircase. He was 
dressed in shapeless rags held up by String. His skin was grey and flabby. 
But on secingFlorimond, he burstinto wildlaughter and, rushing towards 
the delightcd child, he started to perform a frenzied dance. Francoise 
Scarron rushed out of the room with a horrified gesture and took refuge 
in her own room. 

Angelique put her head between her hands and thought hard. When 
was it . . . when exactly had Kouassi-Ba disappeared? She couldn’t 
remember. Evcrything was muddled. At last she recalled that he had 
accompanied her to the Louvre on the moming of that terrible day when 
she had scen the King and almost died at the hands of the Duc d’Orleans. 
From that moment onward, she had to admit, she had completely for- 
gotten Kouassi’-Ba's existence! 

She threw a bündle of wood on to the fire so that he might dry his rain- 
soaked rags and offered him all the food she could find. He told her his 
odyssey. 

In the big castle in which the King of France lived Kouassi-Ba had 
waited for ‘Medeme' for a long time. Such a long time! Passing servant- 
girls made fun of him. After that, night had come. After that, he had 
received many blows from sticks. After that, he woke up in the water, 
yes in the water that flows before the big castle. . . . Hehadswum; then 
he had found a beach. When he woke again, he was very happy, for he 
thought he was back in his own country. Three Moors were bending 
over him. Men like himsclf, not little blackamoors like ladies have as 
pages. 

‘‘You re sure it wasn’t a dream?” Angelique asked him, much surprised. 
‘‘Moors in Paris! There are very few adult Moors herc.” 

By dint of questioning, she finally gathered that he had been sheltered 
by negroes who were being presented as freaks at the fair of Saint- 
Germain or eise who acted as keepers for trained bears. But Kouassi-Ba 
had not feit at all inclined to stay with them. He was afraid of bears. 

After finishing his story, he pulled a basket from under his rags and, 
squatting on his knees before Florimond, he presented him with two soft 
bread-rolls, called ‘sheep bread’, whose crust was golden with egg-yolk 
and sprinkled with grains of wheat. They gave off a delicious aroma. 

“How were you able to buy this?” 
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“Oh! I didn’t buy. I walked into a baker’s shop and did this”—he 
pulled a terrifying grimace—“the lady and thc young lady hid under the 
counter and I took the pastries to bring them to my young master.“ 

“My God!” sighed Angelique, aghast. 

“Ifl had my big curved sabre . . .” 

“I sold it to a ragman,” the young woinan hastened to reply. 

She was wondering whether the archers of the watch werent after 
Kouassi-Ba. It seemed that even now there was much noise outsidc. 
Going over to the window, she saw a group of people massed before thc 
house. A respcctable-looking, dark-dressed man was arguing with 
Widow Cordcau. Angelique half-opened the window to try and hear 
what it was all about. 

Old Widow Cordeau shouted up to her: 

“It seems there’s a pcrfcctly black man up there with you?” 

Angelique quickly went downstairs. 

“That’s true, Madame Cordeau. Hc’saMoor, a . . . a former servant. 
He’s a very good fellow.” 

The respectable person then introduced himself as the bailiff of the 
Temple, in charge of high, middle and low justice on behalf of the Grand 
Prior within the precincts of the Temple. He said that it was impossible 
for a Moor to remain there, all the more so since this particular one was 
dressed like a beggar. After a prolonged argument, Angelique promised 
that Kouassi-Ba would leave the enclosure again before nightfall. She 
went upstairs, aggrieved. 

“What am I going to do with you, my poor Kouassi-Ba? Your 
presence here stirs up a real fuss. And I myself have not enough money 
left to pay your keep. You’rcusedtoluxury, alas! . . .” 

“Seil me, Medeme.” 

And as she stared at him in surprise, he added: 

“The Comte paid a high price for me, and yet I was quite small at the 
time. Now I am worth at least a thousand livres. That’ll give you a lot of 
money to get my master out of prison.” 

Angelique told herseif that the negro was right. Actually, Kouassi-Ba 
was all that was left to her of her former wealth. The thing was repugnant 
to her, but wasnt it the best way of finding a shelter for this poor savage, 
lost amid the confusion of the dvilised world? 

“Come back tomorrow,” she told him, “I’ll have thought of a solution. 
And be careful not to get caught by the archers of the watch.” 

“Oh! I know how to hide myself. I have many friends in this city. I 
do like this and then the friendssay: ‘You are one of ours/ Andtheytake 
me home with them.” 
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He showed her how he crossed his fmgers in a certain way so as to be 
recogniscd by the friends in qucstion. She gave him a blanket and watched 
the tall, roving hulk disappear in the rain. As soon as he had gone, she 
decided to ask her brother for advice. But the Reverend Father de Sance 
was not to be found. 

Angelique was returning, absorbed in her worries, when a young boy 
carrying a violin-case under his arm, passed her skipping from puddle to 
puddle. 

“Giovanni!” 

She pulled the little musician into the sheltcr of the cloister of the old 
church and asked him how he was getting on. 

“I am not yet in Monsieur Lulli’s orchestra,” he said, “but when 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier left for Saint-Fargcau, she passed me on to 
Madame de Soissons, who has been appointed Mistress of the Queen*s 
household. I thus have excellent Connections,” he concluded seif- 
importantly, “and thanks to them I can make a lot of extras by giving 
music and dancing lessons to young girls of good family. I am just on my 
way back from Mademoiselle de Sevigne, who’s staying at the Hotel de 
Boufflers.” 

He shyly added, after an embarrassed glance at the modest attire of his 
former mistress: 

“And may I ask, Madame, how your affairs are progressing? When 
shall we see his lordship the Comtc again?” 

“Soon. It’s a matter of days,” answered Angelique, her mind else- 
where. “Giovanni,” she went on, seizing the boy by the shoulders. “I 
have decided to seil Kouassi-Ba. I remember that Madame de Soissons 
wished to acquire him, but I cannot leave the Temple, let alone go to the 
Tuileries. Will you act as my intermediary in this business?” 

“I am always at your Service, Madame,” the little musician replied 
dcvotcdly. 

He must have hurried, for less than two hours afterwards, as Angelique 
was cooking Florimond’s meal, there was a knock at her door. She went 
to open it and found herseif facing a big, red-haired woman of arrogant 
mien, and a lackey in the cherry-red livery of the Duc de Soissons’s 
household. 

“We are sent by Giovanni,” said the woman, under whose cloak could 
be glimpsed a very smart chambermaid’s uniform. 

She had the crafty, insolent manners of a great lady's favourite servant. 

“We’re ready to come to an arrangement,” she continued, after 
eyeing Angelique from head to foot and casting a quick appraising 
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glance round thc room. “The question is, how much is there in it for us?” 

“Not so fast, young woman,” Angelique cut her short in a tone of 
voice that promptly put the maid in her place. 

She sat down and left the visitors Standing before her. 

“What’s your name?” she asked the lackey. 

“La Jacinthe, Your Ladyship.” 

“Very well. You at least have sharp eyes and a good memory. Why 
am I supposed to pay two pcople?” 

“Well, we always work togethcr in this sort of busincss.” 

“A partnership, I see. A good tliing that his lordship thc Duc’s entire 
household isn’t in on it! Now this is what you are to do: youll teil the 
Duchesse that I am prepared to seil my Moor, Kouassi-Ba. But I cannot 
go to the Tuilerics myself. Your mistress must thcreforc arrange to meet 
me in the Temple at a housc of her choice. But I insist on absolute dis- 
cretion and on the fact that my name must not even be mentioned.” 

“That doesn’t scem very difficult to arrange,” said the maid after 
exchanging a glance with her companion. 

“Therc’U be two livres in every ten for you in it. This means that the 
higher the price the bettcr you’ll be paid. It’s up to you, moreovcr, to see 
that Madame de Soissons is so eagcr to acquire thc Moor that she won’t 
shrink from any figure.” 

“1*11 see to that,” promised the maid. “Anyway, only the other day, 
while I was dressing her hair, her ladyship was still rcgretting not having 
that horrid dcmon in her suite! A lot of good it will do her!” she added, 
raising her eyes to heaven. 

Angelique and Kouassi-Ba were waiting in a small room adjoining the 
pantry of the Hotel de Boufflers. Laughing voices and mannered ex- 
clamations rang out from the rooms where Madame de Sevigne was at 
home to her friends that day. Little lackeys passed, their arms laden with 
trays of pastries. 

Though unwilling to admit it to herseif, Angeliquc’s heart achcd, for 
the women of her circle were leading their frivolous lives but a few Steps 
away. She had dreamed so much of knowing Paris and its fashionable 
alcoves, the rendezvous of the brilliant wits of her time! . . . 

By her side, Kouassi-Ba was rolling his eyes with apprehension. From a 
clothes-merchant in the Temple she had hired for him an old livcry with 
faded gold braid in which he did not look very smart. 

At last the door opened, to let in Madame de Soissons’s maid, followed 
by the Duchesse herseif, who, closing her fan with a snap, appeared 
bustling amid a rustle of silk. 
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it was on your account that Lauzun fought a duel with Monsieur?” 

Angelique shuddered at the memory of the dreadful scene. She begged 
Madame de Soissons once again to exercise the utmost discretion concern- 
ing her, and not to reveal her place of refuge. Madame de Soissons, who 
had been taught by long experience to handle with care people who had 
fallen into disfavour until their fate had been finally settled by the master, 
promised all that was asked and kissed Angelique as she left. 


CHAPTER 40 


The Business of selling Kouassi-Ba had distracted Angelique 
from her more immediate worries about her husband. Now that the 
latter’s fate no longer depended on her efforts alone, she was filled with a 
kind of fatalism which was not unrelated to her condition. Her pregnancy, 
however, took its normal course, whatever she might havc feared to the 
contrary. The child she carried was well and alive. 

One moming, she was returning with Florimond from a stroll near the 
big kecp. She was approaching the house when she heard shouting. She 
saw her landlady’s son running home while trying to protect his head 
from a shower of pebbles with which he was bcing pelted by a crowd of 
boys in hot pursuit. 

“Cordeau! Corde-au-cou! Go to it! Pull the tongue, Rope-round-the- 
neck!” 

Without evcn trying to face them, the boy dived into the house. 

A little later, at lunch-time, Angelique found him in the kitchcn, 
peacefully gulping down his portion of peas and dripping. Widow 
Cordcau’s son did not intercst Angelique particularly. He was a husky 
boy of fiftcen, square and tacitum, whose low forehead did not indicate a 
superior intclligence. But he was obliging towards his mother and the 
lodgcrs. His only distraction on Sundays sccmed to be to play with 
Florimond, whose every whim he obeyed. 

“What happened tliis moming, my poor Cordeau?” inquired the 
young woman, as she sat down before the rough bowl into which the 
landlady was about to pour peas and blubber. “Why didn't you give a 
hiding to those louts who were stoning you?” 

The youngster shrugged his shoulders, and his mother explained: 

“Oh, he’s used to it after all this time, you know. Even I sometimes 
call him Rope-round-the-neck unthinkingly. And he's had stones thrown 
at him ever since he was quite small. He doesn’t mind. What matters is 
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that he should become a master. Later, he’ll be respected all right. That 
I’m sure of.” 

And the old woman gave a smirk which made her look eveii more like a 
witch. Angelique stared at them with amazement. 

“It’s true, then? You don’t know?” said Madame Cordeau, putting the 
pan back on the fire in the hearth. “Well, no need to hide it, the fact is my 
boy works with Maitre Aubin.” 

And as Angelique still looked blank, she explained: 

“Maitre Aubin, you know, the hangman!” 

The young woman feit a shudder seize her at the nape of her neck and 
run all the way down her spine. Silently, she began to eat the coarse food. 
It was the time of fasting before Christmas, and every day die same 
stewed whale and peas appeared, the poor man’s dish of penance. 

“Yes, he’s an apprentice hangman,“ said the old woman, sitting down to 
table. “Ah well, it takes all sorts to make a world. Maitre Aubin was my 
husband’s brother, and he has nothing but daughters. So when my 
husband died, Maitre Aubin wrote to me in the little hamlet where we 
lived, telling me he’d take care of my son and teach him his trade, and 
later he’d leave him this important office. For, you know, to be the 
Execurioner of high and low justice in Paris, that’s something! I’d like to 
live long enough to see my son wear the red hose and singlct.” 

Her eyes rested almost tenderly on the thick head of her horrible off¬ 
spring, who went on gulping down his stew. 

‘And to think that perhaps this very moming he put the rope round the 
neck of a doomed man,’ mused Angelique, horrified. ‘The street- 
urchins weren’t so wrong: you can’t have a name like that when you ply 
such a trade!’ 

The widow, who took her silence for attentive sympathy, continucd to 
talk: 

“My husband was a hangman, too. But it’s not quite the same thing in 
the country, for Capital executions are performed in the county capitals. 
Actually, apart from sometimes putting a thief to the question, he 
was rather what’s called a ‘riffler*, that is, an animal-flayer and burier of 
carrion. . . .” 

She went on, delighted for once not to be interrupted by outcries of 
horror. 

One would be wrong to think that a hangman’s office was a simple one. 
The variety of methods employed to wrest confessions from patients had 
tumed it into a difficult trade. There was no lack of work for young 
Rope-round-the-neck, no fear! He had to leam to sever a head with a 
single stroke of the sword or the axe, to handle the hot iron, pierce the 
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tongue, hang, drown, break on the wheel, and know how to apply the 
tortures of quartering, water, theboot and the strappado. . . . 

That day, Angelique left her plate full and went upstairs rather quickly. 

Had Raymond been aware of the trade plied by Mother Cordeau’s son 
when he had sent his sister to live with her? Surely not. Still, Angelique 
did not dare imagine for a moment that her husband, though a prisoner, 
might one day come in contact with the hangman. Joffrey de Peyrac was 
a nobleman! There surely was some law or privüege that forbade the 
torturing of gentlemen. She’d have to ask Desgrez about it. . . . The 
hangman was for poor people, for those who were exposed in the pillory 
on the market-square or whipped naked at the cross-roads, or for those 
who were taken to be hanged in the Place de Greve, ‘gallows-birds’ who 
provided the best entertainment for the populace. It had nothing to do 
with Joffrey de Peyrac, last dcsccndant of the Comtes de Toulouse. 

From then on, Angelique was a less frequent visitor in Madame 
Cordeau’s kitchen. 

She struck up a closer friendship with Fran^oise Scarron and, as she had 
a little money from the sale of Kouassi-Ba, she bought wood to make a 
good fire and would often invite the young widow to her room. Madame 
Scarron was still hoping that the King might read her petitions some day. 
Hopefully she would set out for the Louvre on certain chilly mornings 
and would come back with her hopes dashed, but with a full stock of 
Court aneedotes which amused her for the rest of the day. 

She left the Temple for some ten days, having found a post as house- 
keeper to some great lady, then retumed without giving any explanation 
and resumed her cold, hidden life in the shadow of the enclosure. She 
sometimes received visits from highly-placed people who had known her 
when the satirical writer Scarron reigned over a little coterie of wits and 
wags. 

One day, Angelique recognised the blaring voice of Athenais de 
Tonnay-Charente through the wall partition. She knew that the lovely 
Poitevin girl was having a rather hectic career in Parisian society but had 
not yet hooked a handsomely tided and pensioned husband. 

Another time there was a vivadous blonde who was still beautiful 
despite the fact that she was approaching her forties. As she was leaving, 
Angelique heard her say: 

“Ah well, my dear, we must gather roses while we may. You pain me 
by living in this unheated room, with your wom-out dresses. Such 
poverty just isn’t permissible when one has such lovely eyes.” 

Fran^oise murmured something that Angelique could not hear. 
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“That I grant you,” replied the gay, melodious voice, “but it is for us 
co sec to it that a servitude which is no more humiliating than soliciting 
pensions does not become slavery. Thus the ‘paying gentleman* who at 
the moment enables me to ride in a carriage has resigned himself quite 
easily to two short visits per month. ‘For five hundred livres / I told him, 
‘it’s impossible for me to give more/ He bows to it, for he knows quite 
well that if he doesnt he’ll gct nothing. Oh, he’s a good fcllow; his only 
quality is that he is an admirable connoisseur of nxcat, for his grandfather 
was a butcher. He gives me his advice when I am entertaining. I warned 
him, too, that he would be ungracious to show jealousy, for I likc to have 
my little fancies. You look shocked, my dear! I see it by the way you curl 
your pretty lips. Look, it’s a fact, though, that there is nothing so varied 
in nature as the pleasures of love, even though they are always the 
sanle/ , 

When she saw her friend again, Angelique could not refrain from asking 
her who the person was. 

“Don’t think it is to my taste to receive womcn of that type,” answered 
Fran^oise, with embarrassment. “But one really must admit that Ninon 
de Lenclos is the most delightful and wittiest of women. She has helped 
me a great deal and does her best to find me Sponsors. However, I am 
wondering whether her recommendation may not be less of a help than a 
hindrance.” 

“I should have loved to meet and talk to her,” said Angelique. “Ninon 
de Lenclos . . .” she repeated dreamily, for the name of the famous 
courtesan was not unfamiliar to her. “When I knew that I was going to 
Paris, I thought: ‘If I could only get myself invited to the drawing-room 
of Ninon de Lenclos !’ ” 

“May an angel carry me ofFif I lie!” cried the young widow, with eycs 
shining with enthusiasm. “There*s not a place in Paris where one feels 
more at ease. The tone is quite divine, the decency is rcmarkable, and 
you’re never bored there. Ninon de Lenclos’s salon is really the devil’s 
own snare, for nobody could believe that it is being managed by a person 
of such reprehensible morals. You know the saying about her: ‘Ninon de 
Lenclos went to bed with Louis XHI’s reign and is gettdng ready to do 
likewise with Louis XIV’s’. Which, incidentally, would not surprise mc, 
for she seems to have etemal youth.” 

That day, as she was entering the Jesuits* little parlour for the second 
time, Angelique expected to find her brother, who had sent fof her, and 
Desgrez, whom she had not seen for some time. But the only person 
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there was a middle-aged litde man in black clothes, wearing one of those 
‘clerk’s wigs* made of horsehair, to which was sewn a small black leather 
cap. He rose and greeted her gauchely in an old-fashiönfed way, then 
introduced himself as the clerk of the court, at present engaged by Maitre 
Desgrcz for Monsieur de Peyrac’s casc. 

“I have been attending to this casc for only three days, but fve already 
had long talks with Maitre Desgrez and Maitre Fallot, who have briefed 
me and instructcd me to attend to the ordinary documents and the filing of 
your suit.“ 

Angclique gave a sigh of relief. 

“The trial at last!“ shc exelaimed. 

The little man gazed with a scandalised look at this clicnt who obviously 
did not know the first thing about legal procedure. 

“If Maitre Desgrcz has donc me the signal honour of asking me to assist 
him, it’s because that young man realised that, notwithstanding all the 
parchmcnt awards that his great intelligencc obtained for him, he needed 
someonc who was intimately acquainted with the ins and outs of pro- 
cedurc. That expert on procedure, Madame, is myself.“ 

Angeliquc saw him close his eyes, swallow his saliva and then watch the 
flecks of dust that were dancing in a ray of light. She was a litde put out. 
“But you gave me to understand that the plea was presented?” 

“Softly, softly, beautiful lady. I merely said that I was working on the 

filing of the said suit and that-” 

Thcy were interrupted by the lawyer’s and the Jesuit’s entrance. 
“What’s this odd bird you brought along? ,, Angclique whispered to 
Desgrez. 

“Don’t be afraid, he isnt dangerous. He is a little insect that feeds on 
detail, but he is a minor god in his own right.“ 

“He talks ofletting my husband rot in prison!“ 

“Monsieur Clopot, your tongue is too long and youVe annoyed 
Madame,“ said the lawyer. 

The little man made himself even smallcr and went to cower in a corner, 
where hc began to look likc a cockroach. Angclique almost bürst out 
laughing. 

“You treat him rather harshly, your minor god of detail.“ 

“It’s the only advantagc I have over him. Actually, he’s a hundred 
times richer than I am. Now lct us sit down and examine the Situation.“ 
“The trial is decided upon?“ 

“It is.“ 

The young woman looked at the faces of her brother and her lawyer, 
which displayed some reticence. 
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“Monsieur Clopot’s presence must already have told you so,” said 
Raymond at last, “but we have been unsuccessful in our efforts to have 
your husband appear before an ecclesiastical court.” 

“Yet . . . sincethe charge isoneofwitchcraft?” 

“We have put forward all possible arguments and used all our in- 
fluence, you may believe mc. But the King, I think, desires to show him- 
self more Catholic than the Pope. In actual fact, the nearer Monsieur de 
Mazarin leans towards the grave, the more insistent the young monarch 
becomes on taking all the affairs of the kingdom into his own hands, 
including religious matters. Isn’t it bad enough that the appointment of 
bishops depends on his choicc, and not on a religious authority? Anyhow, 
all we’ve been able to accomplish is to set a civil court trial in motion.” 

“Tliis decision is preferable to oblivion, isn’t it?” said Angelique, seek- 
ing encouragement from Desgrez’s eyes. 

But Desgrez remained marble-likd 

“It is always preferable to know one’s fate once for all, rather than to 
entertain doubts for long years,” he said. 

“Let us not dwell needlessly on this failure,” Raymond broke in. “The 
qii£stion now is to know how to exert an influence on the management of 
the trial. The King will name the swornjudges himself. It is our task to 
make him understand that he owes it to himself to act with impartiality 
and justice. It’s a delicate task to enlightcn the conscience of a King!” 

These words reminded Angelique of an expression she had heard the 
Marquis du Plessis-Belliere use a long time ago about Monsieur Vincent de 
Paul. He had said of him: “He is the conscience of the kingdom.” 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “why haven’t I thought of it before? If Monsieur 
Vincent could speak to the Queen or the King about Joffrey, I am sure he 
would shake them.” 

“Alas, Monsieur Vincent died last month, in his house of Saint-Lazare.” 

“Oh God!” sighed Angelique, whose eyes had filled with tears of dis- 
appointment. “Oh! why didn’t I think of him when he was still alive! 
He would have known how to talk to them. He would have obtained 
religious jurisdiction . . .” 

“Don’t you believe, then, that we tried every possible means to obtain 
this decision?” asked the Jesuit somewhat acidly. 

Angelique’s eyes shone. 

“I do,” she murmured, “but Monsieur Vincent was a saint.” 

There was a pause, then Father de Sance sighed. 

“You are right. Actually a saint alone could bend the King’s pride. 
Even his most intimate courtiers don’t really know the true soul of that 
young man, who, under an apparent attitude of reserve, is devoured by a 
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tcrrible urge for powcr. I have no doubt that hc will bc a great King, 
but . . 

He broke off, considering perhaps that it was not without danger to 
utter such views. 

“We leamed,” he went on, “that ccrtain scientists who live in Rome, 
and two of whom are members of our congregation, were perturbed by 
the arrest of Comte Joffrey de Peyrac and had protested against it— 
surreptitiously of course, since the case has been kept secret so far. It 
would be possible to collect their testimonies and to ask the Pope to 
intervene by writing to the King. That august voice, confronting him 
with his respojisibilities and besecching him to examine closely the case of 
an accuscd man whom all the greatest minds consider innoccnt of the 
crime of witchcraft, might shake him.” 

“Do you think we could obtain such a letter?” asked Angelique, with¬ 
out much hopc. “The Church does not like scientists.” 

“I consider that it is not for a woman of your conduct to judge the 
mistakes or shortcomings of the Church,” Raymond suggested mildly. 

Angelique was not deceived by the blandness of his tone. She remained 
silent. 

“I had the feeling that something was amiss between Raymond and me 
today,” she said, wliile accompanying the lawyer back to the postern-gate 
a little later. “Why does he speak so sharply ofmy conduct? I think I am 
leading at least as exemplary a life as the hangman’s wife who’s lodging 
me. 

Dcsgrez smiled. 

“I suppose your brother must already have picked up some of those 
leaflets that are making the round of Paris this morning. Claude Le Petit, 
the notorious poct of the Pont-Neuf who, for almost six years now, has 
been troubling the digestion of the mighty, has got wind of your husband’s 
trial and grasped the opportunity to dip his pen into vitriol.” 

“What can he have said? Did you see the pamphlets?” 

The lawyer beckoned to Monsieur Clopot, who was walking behind 
them, to come closer and to hand him the bag he was holding. He pulled 
from it a bündle of poorly printed leaflets. They were little songs in verse. 
With a verve that seemed to gush spontaneously but wliich visibly sought 
the most infamous slights and the most vulgär terms, the journalist 
presented Joffrey de Peyrac as “the great Lame Man, the hairy one, the 
Grand Cuckold of Languedoc. . , .” 

It was easy for him to mock the accused’s physical appearance. Hc ended 
one of his lampoons with this couplet: 
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And the beautiful Madame de Peyrac, 

Praying that the Bastille will open nevermore 
And he remain in his cul-de-sac, 

Goes to the Louvre and plays the whore. 

Angelique thought she was going to blush, but, on the contrary, she 
went quite pale. 

“Oh! that horrid Gutter-Poet!” she cried, flinging the sheets into the 
mild. “It’s true that the filthy gutter is still too clean for him!” 

“Hush! Madame, you mustn’t swear,” protested Desgrez, afFecting a 
scandalised air while the clerk crosscd himself. “Monsieur Clopot, will 
you please pick up that filth and put it back into the bag.” 

“Pd like to know why they don’t throw these cursed gazetteers into 
prison instead of putting honest people there,” Angelique went on, 
trembling with rage. “I heard that gazetteers are locked up in the Bastille, 
as if they were worthy of respect. Why not at the Chätclet, like the 
bandits they are?” 

“It isn’t easy to collar a gazetteer. They are the most slippery race alive. 
They are everywhere and nowherc. Claude Le Petit has been almost 
hanged ten times, and yet he always reappears and hurls his arrows at the 
least expected moments. He is the eye of Paris. He sces everything, knows 
everything and nobody ever meets him. I have never seen him myself, 
but I suppose his ears must be bigger than a barbcr’s basin, for all the gossip 
of the Capital fmds room in them. He ought to be paid as a spy instead of 
being prosecuted.” 

“He ought to be hanged, oncc for all!” 

“It is true that our dear and inefficient police classcs journalist-gazettecrs 
among the ill-intentioned persons. But thcy’ll never catch the Littlc Poet 
of the Pont-Neuf, if we don’t take a hand in it, my dog and I.” 

“Do that, I beg of you!” cried Angelique, gripping Desgrez with both 
her hands. “I want to see Sorbonne bring him to me in his jaws, dead or 
alive.“ 

“I’d rather go and offer him to Monsieur de Mazarin, for, believe me, 
even more than you, he’s certainly the Cardinal’s worst enemy.” 

“How does it happen that a liar has been allowed to swagger for so long 
with impunity?” 

“ Alas! Claude Le Petit’s formidable strength lies in the fact that he never 
lies and is rarely mistaken.” 

Angllique opened her mouth to protest, then remembered the Marquis 
de Vardes and feil silent, swallowing her rage and her shame. 
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CHAPTER 41 


A few days before Christmas snow began to fall. The dty donned 
festive garb. In the churches, creches were being set up. The banners of 
the brotherhoods led long, chanting processions through the narrow 
streets filled with snow and slush. 

In accordance with custom, the Augustinian friars of the Hotel-Dieu 
hospital began to produce thousands of fritters, sprinkled with lemon- 
juice, which children sold throughout Paris. One was allowed to break the 
fast only with these fritters. The money derived from their sale would 
help to provide a Christmas celebration for the needy and sick. 

At tliis time Angelique, caught up in the lugubrious complications of 
the dreadful trial, hardly realised that she was living through the blessed 
hours of Christmas and the first days of the New Ycar. To begin with, 
Desgrez came to see her in the Temple one morning and brought her the 
information he had been able to obtain about the nomination of the sworn 
judges for the trial. 

“The designation of the judges was preceded by a long investigation. 
Wemustn’tharbouranyillusions, foritseemsthatthey were chosen not 
at all for their spirit of jusüce, but according to their degree of attachment 
to the royal cause. Moreover, certain magistrates, though devoted to the 
King, were discarded if known to be brave enough possibly to oppose 
royal pressure. Maitre Gallemand, for instance, is one of the most 
famous advocates of our time. He is very much in favour, for during the 
civil war he openly took the Kings side, even to the point of risking im- 
prisonment. But he is a fighter who is not afraid of anybody, and his 
unexpected sallies make the Palace tremble. I had been hoping all along 
that he would be chosen, but they definitcly want only safe people.” 

“That was to be foreseen from all I recently heard,” said Angelique 
courageously. “Do you know the names of those who*ve already been 
appointed?” 

“Seguier, the chief President of the Court, will personally conduct the 
formal examination of the defendant in order to give the case the lustre it 
deserves as an example and as publicity.” 

“President Seguier! That's more than I dared hope for!” 

“Let’s not be carried away,” said the lawyer. “President Seguier is 
paying the price of his moral independence for his lofty position. Ive also 
heard that he's supposed to have visited the prisoner and that the interview 
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was stormy. The Comte refused to take the oath, for the Chamber of 
Justice, he said, was incompetent in his eyes to try a member of the 
Parliament of Toulouse, the Grand Chamber of the Paris Parliament being 
the only court entitled to try a formcr maitre des requetes , or Special 
Magistrate, of a provincial parliament/* 

“Didn*t you say that a parliamentary trial was not to be desired on 
account of the members’ subservience to Monsieur Fouquet?** 

“Quite so, Madame, and I tried to warn your husband accordingly. But 
either the waming did not rcach him, or eise his pride refuscs to take 
advice; at any rate I can only report to you the answer he gave to the 
Grand Master of the King’s justice/* 

“And what’s the upshot of it?” the young woman asked anxiously. 

“I suppose the King decided to ignore custom and that your husband 
will be tried, if necessary, ‘mute of malicc*/’ 

“Which means?” 

The lawyer explained that this consistcd of trying the accuscd as if in his 
absence, which would jcopardisc the Comte*s chances. In France an 
accused was always prcsumed guilty, whereas in England, for instancc, it 
was the task of the prosecution to prove the guilt of an arrested person, 
who, in the absence of a written charge, was relcased within twenty-four 
hours. 

“And do you know who will be the prosccutor at the trial?** 

“There will be two of thcm. First, there is Denis Talon, who is the 
King’s own Attorney-General, and then, as I foresaw, there is your 
brother-in-law Fallot de Sance, who’s been designated as a judge. The 
latter made a show of withdrawing on the grounds of his family links with 
you, but Talon and the others must have persuaded him, for they now say 
in the lobbics of the Palace of Justice that it was very slirewd of him to 
have made his choice between his family duties and his loyalty to the King, 
to whom hc owes every thing/* 

Angelique swallowed and her face contracted. But she controlled 
hersclf. 

“There is also Massenau, a member of the Toulouse Parliament. With 
the Attorney-General, Massenau is the only onc specifically designated 
by name. The others are chosen by Scguier, or by Talon himself.** 

“So there will be other sworn judges?*’ 

“There*ll be the president of the Jury. President Mesmon has been 
mentioned, and that surprises me. He’s an old man, with hardly a breath 
of life left in him. I cant see him presiding over a hearing that has every 
chance of being stormy. Perhaps he*s been chosen only on account of his 
physical weakness, for he is known to be an upright and consdentious 
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man. If he can muster up some strength for this trial, he is one of those 
whom we can hope to convince. Further, there 11 be Bourie, secretary of 
the Council ofJustice, who has the reputation of being a legal forger, and a 
ccrtain Delmas, a very obscure lawyer, chosen perhaps because he is an 
uncle of Colbert, who is himself an agcnt of Mazarin s, or perhaps merely 
because he is a Protestant and because the King wants to give his justice 
every appearance of legality and thercby maintain his reputation for 
giving the reformed religion an cqual share in the pcrformance of the 
kingdom’s secular justice.” 

“I supposc,” said Angclique, “that this Huguenot will be much sur- 
prised to find himself involved in a trial for witchcraft where exorcisms 
and possession by demons will bc debated. Actually, tliough, it may 
profit us to have someone a little more open-minded among thejury, one 
who’ll rcject Superstition on principle. Don’t you think so?” 

“No doubt,” said the lawyer, nodding his head with a worried ex- 
pression. “By the way, speaking of exorcism and possession, teil me if you 
know a monk by the namc of Conan Becher, and a nun who, before 
taking the veil, was called Carmencita de Merecourt?” 

“Do I know them!” exclaimed Angclique. “That Friar Becher is a half- 
crazed alchemist who swore hc’d wrest the secret of the Philosophen 
Stone from iny husband. As for Carmencita de Merecourt, she is a 
volcanic pcrson who was at one time . . . JofFrey’s mistress and who 
won’t forgive him for not lctting her remain so. But wliat are they doing 
in this affair?” 

“There’s talk of a performance of exorcism which was presided over 

by Becher and in which that lady is said to have taken part. It’s all very 

vague. The relevant document has only just been added to the case for 

the prosecution and is supposed to constitute evidencc of Capital import- 
» 

ance. 

“You haven’t read it?” 

“fve read nothing of the cnormous file which Councillor Bourie is 
busily compiling. To my mind, hc’ll make free use of his gifts as a forger.” 

“But surely, since the case is going to be heard, you, as counsel for the 
dcfcnce, must have cognizance of the dctails of the bills of indictment?” 

“Unfortunately not. I have alrcady been told several times that your 
husband will be refuscd legal assistance. So at the momcnt I am making 
every effort to obtain a Statement of this refusal in writing.” 

“But that’s mad!” 

“Not at all. Judicial custom says that a lawyer's assistance can only be 
denied io a man who is accused of the crime of high treason. Such a 
Charge is, after all, difficult to uphold in the present case. So by obtaining 
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a written declaration of such a refusal of legal assistance, I shall be able to 
show that the procedure is improper, which will put me in a strong moral 
Position. In the end, by this stratagem, I think I shall compel them to 
name me defending counsel.” 

When Desgrez rcturned two days later, he looked satisfied and 
Angelique’s heart jumped with hopefulness. 

“The trick’s come off!” he cried exultantly. “The chief President of the 
Chamber of Justicc, Seguier, has just appointed me as counsel for the 
defence of Monsieur de Pcyrac, accused of witchcraft. It’s a victory won 
thanks to the tangle of procedure. Dcspite their overwhclming desire to 
plcasc the King, those haughty flunkeys of justice found themsclves too 
much at loggerheads with their own principlcs. In short, they found 
themsclves compcllcd to appoint an advocate. However, I want to point 
out to you, Madame, that therc is still time for you to choose a more 
famous lawyer to whom to entrüst your husband’s case.” 

Angelique was gazing out of the window. The enclosure of the Temple 
was almost empty and seemed to be slumbering under its quilt of snow. 
Madame Scarron passed, wrapped in her shabby coat, 011 her way to Mass 
in the Grand Priors chapel. The tinkling of a littlc bell was muted under 
the grey sky. 

Near the front of the housc, Sorbonne was dolefully padding round in 
circles as hc waited for his master. Angelique glanced sideways at her 
lawyer, who was affccting an air of gravity and composure. 

“I really can’t imagine a more qualified man to whom I could entrüst 
this case,” she said. “You fulfil all the dcsirable conditions. Indccd, when 
my brother-in-law Fallot recommcnded you to me, he told me: ‘He is 
one of the cleverest minds in the profession and, moreover, he wont cost 
you much/ ” 

“I thank you, Madame, for holding such a good opinion of me,” said 
Desgrez, who did not sccm at all displeased. 

The young woman drew patterns mechanically on the blurrcd window- 
pane with her fingers. ‘When F m back in Toulouse with Joffrey/ she 
thought, ‘shall I still remember Desgrez? Sometinies it’ll come back to 
me that we were together at the bath-house and it will seem to me 
incredible! , 

Suddenly she veered round, transfigured. 

“If Fm not mistaken, you’ll be able to sec my husband every day. 
Couldn’t you take me with you?” 

But Desgrez dissuaded her from attempting to break the yery strict 
Orders of complete confinemeiit that applied to the prisoner. He himself 
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was not yct ccrtain of being allowed to sce him, but he was determined to 
fight for this right through the intermediary of thc Bar Council. He 
explained that he might have a greatcr chance to obtain his ends than a 
lawyer of great renown, of whom the powers that be would have mis- 
givings. Quick action was now essential, for, since his appointment had 
been wrested from the royal justicc only by a ruse, there was every reason 
to cxpect that the case for the prosecution would be communicated to him 
only very shortly before the hearing, and even then perhaps only in part. 

“In this kind of case, I know that the documents frequently are just 
loose sheets, and thc Lord Privy Seal, the Cardinal Mazarin or the King 
reserves the right to examinc or remove or add to them at any time. Of 
course, this isn’t common, but since this case is somewhat special...” 

Angelique was humming that night as she cooked Florimond’s por- 
ridge, and she even found Widow Cordeau’s pcrpetual whale-stew tasty. 
The childrcn from the Hotel-Dieu hospital had passed through the 
Tcmple that day. She had bought some cxccllent fritters from them, and 
her full stomach helpcd her to see thc future in rosier colours. 

Her confidcnce was rewarded. The following evening, the lawyer 
returned with two picces of extraordinary news: some of the documents 
had been shown to him, and he had obtained permission to see the 
prisoncr. When she heard this, Angelique rushed towards Desgrez, threw 
her arms aroimd his neck and kissed him fervently. For a moment she feit 
the clasp of two vigorous arms and she cxperienced a brief, intense 
plcasurc. But she immediately shrank back in confusion and, wiping her 
eyes, in which tcars were welling, she stammered that she no longcr knew 
what she was doing. 

Desgrez, very tactfully, did not seem to attributc any importance to the 
incident. He said that his visit to thc Bastille would take place at noon the 
next day. He would be able to talk to thc prisoner only in the Governor’s 
presence, but he was hoping that later on he could manage to sec thc 
Comte de Peyrac alone. 

“I shall go with you,” Angelique dccided. “I shall wait outside the 
prison.” 

The lawyer then pulled from a worn plush bag a few sheets on which he 
had jotted down thc principal counts of die indictment. 

“He is charged, in the main, with witchcraft and sorcery. Stated to be 
an artist in making poisons and distilling drugs. Convicted of feats of 
magic such as seeing into the future and warding off evil spells to avoid the 
threat of poison. Alleged to have, by sorcery, discovered the art of be- 
witching many people reputed to be of sound mind and to have sent out 
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diabolic and ludicrous invocations. He is also said to teach the use of 
powders and flowers to inspire love and so forth. The prosecution furthcr 
asserts that one of his former . . . mistresses died, and that when her 
body was exhunied it was discovered that she had in her mouth a 
talisman-portraitoftheComtcdePeyrac. . . 

“What a collection of arrant nonscnse!” Angelique exclaimed, dumb- 
founded. “You surely don’t mcan to say that respectable judges can 
possibly admit such stuffas evidence at a trial?” 

“They probably will and, personally, I am delighted at this very surfeit 
of stupiditics, which I shall be able to demolish with ease. The rest of the 
indictment comprises the crime of alehemy, the quest for treasurcs, the 
transmutation of gold and—mark this!—‘the heretical presumption 
of having created lifc\ Can you enlighten me, Madame, on this last 
point?” 

Completely at a loss, Angelique pondered for a long wliile and even- 
tually placed a hand over her womb, where her second child was stirring. 

“Do you think they could bc referring to this?” she said laughingly. 

The lawyer gave a rcsigned and dubious gesture. He went on reading: 

“ \ . . has incrcased his fortune by mcans of witchcraft, not over- 
looking transmutation, ct c' And quite at the end I see this: ‘Demanded 
rights that were not his duc. Openly boasted of being independent of the 
King and Princes. Received heretical and suspect foreigners and made use 
of prohibited books of foreign origins.’ Now,” continued Desgrez with 
some hesitation, “I come to what seems to me the most disturbing and 
astonishing point in the file. It deals with the minutes of an exorcism 
practised on the person of your husband by three ecclesiastics, who have 
declared that he was proved to be possessed and to have had dealings with 
the devil.” 

“But this is inconceivable!” cried Angelique, who feit cold sweat at her 
templcs. “Who arc diese priests?” 

“One of them is Friar Becher. I don’t know how he was able to get 
into the Bastillc as an official representative. But what is certain is that this 
ceremony actually took place and that the witnesses assert that all the 
Comte’s reactions convincingly prove his intercourse with Satan.” 

“That’s impossible!” repeated Angelique. “You at least don’t bcHeve it, 
do vou?” 

j 

“I, Madame, am a libertine. I believe neither in God nor the devil.” 

“Be quiet,” she stammered, quickly Crossing herseif. 

She ran over to Florimond and clasped him to her bosom. 

“Don’t listen to what he’s saying, my angcl!” she murmured. “Oh! 
men are crazy.” 
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After a moment’s silence, Desgrez went over to the young woman. 

“Don t alarm yourself,” he said, “thcre’s certainly something wrong 
here. But I emphasise the fact that this piece of evidence is very disquiet- 
ing, for it’s the one that may most impress the judges. The exorcism was 
practised in accordance with the rites of Rome. The accused’s reactions 
are most damning. I specially noted the reaction to diabohc spots and the 
casting ofspells on others.” 

“What exactly docs that refer to?“ 

“As for the diabolic spots, demonologists point out that certain places on 
the body of a possesscd man are rendered sensitive to the touch of a silver 
probe which has been exorciscd. Now, in the course of that test the 
witnesses ascertained that the accused at certain moments uttered dreadful 
and ‘truly infemar shrieks, when an ordinary man would have in no way 
been inconvenienced by the light touch of this inoffensive instrument. As 
for the spcllbinding of others, a person was brought into his presence and 
manifested all the familiär signs of possession.” 

“If Carmencita was the person conccrncd, I am sure she play-actcd the 
part to perfcction,” said Angelique sarcastically. 

“She is probably the nun referred to, but her name isn’t mentioned. At 
any rate, I repeat that there’s somc detail here that rings false. However, as 
I foresee that the sworn judges will allude to it at every tum, I must be in a 
position to knock the bottom out of this argument. Unfortunately, I do 
not see anything for the moment that might render it illegal.” 

“My husband himself may perhaps be ablc to enlighten you.” 

“Let’s hope so,” sighed the lawycr. 


CHAPTER 42 


With its thin coat of shining snow, the huge fortress of the 
Bastille looked even blackcr and more sinister than usual. Beneath the 
low sky, one could see slendcr wisps of grey smoke rising from the plat- 
forms of the towers. Somc fircs had probably been lit in the Govcrnor’s 
and guards* rooms, but Angelique could easily imagine the icy dampness 
of the dungeons where the ‘forgotten’ prisoners were cowering on their 
dank straw-pallcts. 

Desgrez had made her comfortable, until his retuin, in a little tavern in 
the Faubourg Saint-Antoinc, with whose landlord, and the lattcr’s 
daughter in particular, he seemed to be on fricndly terms. 

From her vantage-point by the window Angelique could watch every- 
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thing without bring observed. She could clearly see thc soldiers on the 
projecting basdon, who were blowing into thrir hands as they stamped 
thrir feet around the cannons. Occasionally one of thrir comrades would 
call out to them from the top of the battlements, and their ringing voices 
echoed in the frosty air. 

At last Angriique saw Desgrez coming towards her after having crossed 
the drawbridge. Her heart began to thump with ill-defmed appre- 
hension. She noriced that thc lawyer had a curious bearing and an odd 
look about him. He tried to sinile, then talked very fast and in a manner 
that seemed to Angelique falsely cheerful. He said that he had managed to 
see Monsieur de Peyrac without too much difficulty and that the Governor 
had left them alone for a few moments. They had reached an agreement 
about Desgrez assuring the dcfence of the prisoner. 

The Comte at first did not want to have a lawyer, claiming that by 
accepting counsel he implicitly accepted the decision to be tried by an 
ordinary court and not by a parliamentary court, as he had demanded. 
He wanted to defend himself alone, but after some moments* conver- 
sation he had accepted thc assistance that he was being offered. 

“I am surprised that so hot-tempered a man should have yielded so 
easily,’* Angelique marvelled. “I had expected that you would have a real 
battle. For when it comcs to finding logical arguments to support his 
views, you can always count on him, you know !’* 

The lawyer wrinklcd his forehead as if he were suffering from a violent 
headache, and he called out to the innkeeper’s daughter to bring him a 
pint of beer. 

He frnally said in a stränge tone of voice: 

“Your husband gave in at the mere sight of your handwriting.** 

“He read my letter? Did it make him happy?** 

“I read it to him.” 

“Why? He-’* 

She broke off and murmured in a toneless voice: 

“You mean he wasn*t in a state to read it himself? Why? Is he ill? 
Speakup! I have a right to know.** 

She had unconsciously gripped the young man’s wrist and was digging 
her nails into his flesh. He waited until the girl who had brought the beer 
went away. 

“Be brave,** he said with unfeigned compassion. “You might as well 
know everything. The Governor of the Bastille did not conceal from me 
the fact that the Comte de Peyrac had been subjccted to the jjreliminary 
question.** 

Angelique went ghastly pale. 
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“What have they done to him? Have they broken bis poor limbs?” 

“No. But it is a fact tliat thc torture ofthe boot and the rack has much 
wcakened him and that he is obliged to remain lying down. That’s not 
the worst, though. Düring the Governor’s absence your husband was able 
to give me some details of the exorcism to which he was subjected by 
Friar Becher. He said that the probe which the latter used for one of the 
trials was a contraption that actually, at ccrtain moments, thrust a long 
needle into his flesh. In the grip of a sudden excruciating pain, he could 
not prevent himself from screaming several times, and this was very un- 
favourably interpreted by the witnesses. As for the possesscd nun, he did 
not fully recognise her, for he had already half fainted.” 

“Is he in pain? Is he in despcration?” 

“He has great courage, although his body is exhausted and he has had 
to submit to almost thirty intcrrogations.” 

After remaining thoughtful for a moment, Desgrez addcd: 

“Shall I confess? His appearancc gave mc a shock. I could not fathom 
that you were that man’s wife. And thcn, as soon as we had exchanged a 
few words, when his glowing eyes gazed into mine, I understood. . . . 
Oh! I forgot! The Comte de Peyrac has given me a message for his son 
Florimond. He wants him to know that, on his return, hc’ll bring his son 
two little spiders which he has taught to dance.” 

“Ugh! I hope Florimond won't touch thcm,” said Angelique, fighting 
hard to suppress a sob. 

“We now see more clearly,” dcclared Fathcr de Sance, when he had 
listened to the lawyer’s report of the latest events. “Do you tliink, Maitre, 
that the prosecution will confine itself to the acts of alleged witchcraft and 
use the minutes drawn up by Friar Becher as evidence?” 

“I am convinced of it, for the rumours they tried to spread about the 

Comte de Peyrac’s so-called trcason against the King had to be dropped as 

baseless. So, for want of a better charge, thcy’ve come back to the first 

accusation: he is a sorcerer whom this secular law-court presumes to 
. >> 
try. 

“Good. So we have to convincc the judgcs, on thc one hand, that there 

is nothing supematural about the mining research in which my brother-in- 

law engaged, and for this you must obtain the tcstimony of the workmen 

with whom he operated. On the other hand, it is essential to expose as 

valueless the exorcism on which the prosecution believes it can base its 
»» 

case. 

“The case would be won if the judges, who are all devout believers, 
could be convinced that the exordsm was in fact a sham.” 
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“We shall help you to prove it.” 

Raymond de Sanc£ struck the parlour table with the palm of his hand 
and turned his fine-featured, sallow face towards the lawyer. 

“For there is something you don’t know, Mr. Advocate,” said the 
Jesuit in a firm, trenchant voice, “even as many princes of the Church of 
France do not know it. Their religious education, it is true, is often lcss 
advanced than that of a poor, country parson. It is this: there is only one 
man in France authorised by the Pope to try cases of possession and 
manifestations of Satan. That man is a member of the Society of Jesus. 
Only after a long prudent life and deep and arduous studies did he receive 
from His Holiness the Pope the redoubtable privilege of conversing face to 
face with the Prince of Darkness. I am convinced, Maitre Desgrez, that 
you will dumbfound the judges when you inform them that only a 
deposition of an exorcism signed by the Reverend Father Kircher, Grand 
Exorcist of France, is valid in the eyes of the Church/* 

“Indeed/* cxclaimed Desgrez, greatly excitcd, “I admit I suspected 
something of the sort, but this Friar Becher acted with infernal clevemess 
and managed to get himself accredited by Cardinal de Gondi, the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. I shall challenge this violation of religious procedure!** 
cried the lawyer. “I shall challenge the unauthorised pricsts who, by a 
blasphemous mockery, cast ridicule on the Church.** 

“Be good enough to wait for me a few moments,’* said Father de 
Sance, getting up. 

He returncd soon after, accompanied by another Jesuit, whom he intro- 
duced as Father Kircher. Angelique was much impressed at mecting the 
Grand Exorcist of France. She did not quite know what she had expected, 
but she ccrtainly had not thought she would find before her a man of such 
modest appearance. Without the black cassock, set off only by a copper 
cross on his ehest, this taciturn Jesuit would easily have been taken for a 
peaceful peasant rather than for an ecclcsiastic accustomed to conversing 
with the devil. 

Angelique feit that Desgrez too, despite his fundamental scepticism, 
could not fail to be drawn by the newcomer*s appearance. Raymond said 
that he had already apprised Father Kircher of the case and he now 
informed him of the latest e vents. The Grand Exorcist was listening with a 
kind, reassuring sniile. 

“It sccms a simple matter,** he said at last. “I in turn shall have to per¬ 
form a regulär exorcism. The report of it, which you will read at the trial 
and which I shall support with my own testimony, should^put those 
gentlemen’s consciences in a ticklish position/* 

“It*s not quite so simple,** said Desgrez, energetically scratching his 
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head. “To gct you into thc Bastille, even as a chaplain, to see this strictly 
watchcd prisoner, seems to me quite a problem . . 

“All the more so, since there must be three of us.” 

“Why?” 

“The devil is too clever for a single man, even though armcd with 
prayers, to provoke him without peril. To approach a man who is 
trafficking with the devil, I have to be assisted by at least two of my 
acolytes.” 

“But my husband docsn’t traffic with the devil!” Angelique protested. 

She quickly buried her face in her hands to hide a sudden attack of 
giggling. She couldn’t help imagining Joffrey Standing before a shop- 
counter and conversing with a homed and smiling devil. Oh! when they 
were at last back again in Toulouse, how they would laugh at all this 
rubbish! She imagined hersclf sitting on Joffrcy’s lap, burying her lips in 
his thick, violet-scented shock of hair, while his wondcrful hands found 
again, with ardent caresses, the body he loved. 

Her untimely laughter endcd in a brief sob. 

“Take courage, my dear sister,” Raymond said gently. “The birth of 
Christ brings us a message of hope: peace to men of good will.” 

But these alternatives of hope and despair were sapping thc young 
womans strength. When her thoughts carried her back to the last festive 
Christmas she had spent at Toulouse, she feit filled with horror at the long 
way she had come since then. Could she have imagined, a year ago, that 
she would find hcrself on this Christmas Eve, while thc bells of Paris were 
pealing under the grey sky, with no shelter other than Widow Cordeau’s 
hearth? Next to the old woman spinning her yam and the apprentice 
hangman who was innocently playing with little Florimond, she barely 
feit the strength to hold out her palms to the fire. Sitting by her side on 
the same bench, Madame Scarron, as young and beautiful, as wretched 
and fricndlcss, as hcrself, now and then slipped her arm softly around her 
companion’s waist and ncstled against her. 

The old lincn-draper, also huddling by the only fire in the dismal 
dwelling, was drowsing in the tapestry arm-chair which he had moved 
down from his bedroom. He was muttering in his sleep and counting 
figures in an obstinate quest for the causcs of his bankruptey. When a 
crackling log woke him, he smilcd and said with effort: 

“Let us not forget that Jesus will be born. All the world is rejoicing. 
Why don t we sing a little hymn?” 

And, to Florimond's delight, he sang quaveringly but with fervour: 
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“We were three little shepherd-lasses 
By a little brook, oh! 

Looking after our lambkins, 

Hey nonny no! 

Which were grazing in the meadow.” 

Thcrc was a knock at the door. A black figure could be seen saying a 
few words to Ropc-round-the-neck. 

“It’s for Madame Angeliquc,” said the boy. 

Angelique rose, thinking she would find Desgrcz. In the entrancc, she 
saw a booted cavalier, wrapped in a grcatcoat and his lowered fclt-hat 
hid his face. 

“I havc come to say good-bye, my dear sister.” 

It was Raymond. 

“Where are you going?” she asked in surprise. 

“To Rome ... I cannot give you any particulars of the mission I am 
cntrusted with, but tomorrow everybody will know that rclations between 
the French embassy and the Vatican have taken a tum for the worse. The 
ambassador has refused to comply with the Orders of the Holy Father, who 
demanded that only diplomatic personncl bc admitted within the prccincts 
of the embassy. Louis XIV replied that any attempt to impose decisions 
other than his own would be answered by force. We are on the eve of a 
break between the Church of France and the Papacy. It’s a catastrophe 
that we must avoid at all costs. I must ride post-haste to Rome to try 
and negotiate an understanding.” 

“You are leaving!” she repeated, aghast. “You too are deserting me? 
And the letter forjoffrey?” 

“Alas, my poor little sister, I am much afraid that under the present 
circumstances any plca from the Sovereign Pontiff would havc a bad 
reception from our monarch. But you can rely on me to attend to this 
affair during my stay in Rome. Look, hcre’s a little moncy. And now 
listen: I saw Dcsgrez less than an hour ago. Your husband has bcen 
transferred to the prison of the law-courts.” 

“What does that mean?” 

“That he will be tried soon. That’s not all. At the law-courts, Dcsgrez 
is confident that he will be able to get Father Kircher and his acolytes 
admitted. This very night they hope to be with the prisoncr. I have 110 
doubt that the test will be decisive. Be confident!” 

She was listening to him with a frozen heart, unable to kindle a glow of 
hopefulness. The priest, taking her by her slendcr shoulders, ,drew her 
towards him and placed a brotherly kiss on her cold cheeks. 
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“Be confident, my dear sister,” he repeated. 

She heard the receding steps of the two horses, mufHed by the snowy 
carpct as, trotting through the postem-gate of the enclosurc, they moved 
away into Paris. 

Desgrez lived on the Pctit-Pont, which links the Cite with the Uni- 
versity district, in one of those narrow old houses with pointed gables 
whose foundations had been soaking in the Seine for centuries undisturbed 
by floods. 

Crazed with waiting, Angelique finally went to see him. She had 
obtained his address from the innkeeper of The Trois Maillets. Whcn she 
reached the appointed place, she hesitated a little. The housc really 
resembled Desgrez: poor, gawky, and just a trifle arrogant. Angelique 
climbed up the winding stairs, whose banisters of rotting timber were 
decoratcd with weird, grimacing sculptures. 

On the top floor there was only one door. She heard the dog Sorbonne 
snuffle at floor-level. She knocked. The door was opened by a big wench 
with a painted face, whose ncckerchief opened on a generous bosom. 
Angeliqueshrankback. Shehadntthoughtofthat. 

“What do you want?” asked the other. 

“Does Maitre Desgrez live herc?” 

Someone stirred inside the room, and the lawyer appeared, a goose- 
quill in his hand. 

“Come in, Madame,” he said in a very natural tone of voice. 

Then he shoved the girl outsidc and closed the door. 

“So you haven’t even two-sot«’ worth of patience?” he said rcproach- 
fully. “You must come and seek me in my lair, at the risk of your lifc_” 

“I have been without news since-” 

“Only six days.” 

“What was the outcome of the cxorcism?” 

“Sit down,” said Desgrez, without the least pity, “and let mc finish 
what I am about to write. Then well talk.” 

Angelique sat down on the seat he had indicated, which was nothing 
more than a wooden box. She glanccd around, thinking to herseif that she 
had never seen such a squalid place. The light sccped into it only through 
small, greenish panes of lead-framed glass. A meagre fire in the hearth did 
not dispel the dampness that rose from the river, which could be heard 
flowing below between the pilcs of the Petit-Pont. Books werc stacked 
up on the floor in a comer. Desgrez himself had no table. Seated on a 
stool, hc was writing on a plank placed on his knees. His inkstand stood 
on the floor beside him. 
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The only substantial piece of fumiture was the bed, but its blue twill 
curtains and blankets gaped with holes. However, there were white sheets 
on it, worn but clean. Despite herseif, Angclique’s cyes constantly re- 
turned to the ruffled bed, whose disarray openly betrayed the scene which, 
a few moments ago, must have taken place there betwcen the lawyer and 
the girl whom he had so unceremoniously shown out. The young woman 
feit the blood rise to her cheeks. 

She feit an intense desire to nestle against a masculineshouldcr andforget 
everything in a demanding, perhaps brutal embrace. She gazcd at him. 
She feit a little ashamed and, to conceal her confusion, she mechanically 
fondled the big head which the Great Dane had devotedly put on her 
knees. 

“Phew!” exclaimed Desgrez, rising and Stretching himself. “Never in 
my lifc have I talked so much about God and the Church. Do you know 
what these sheets represent that you sce scattered over the floor?” 
“No,Idon’t.” 

“The speech of Maitre Desgrez, dcfcnding counsel, which he will make 
at the trial of Monsieur de Peyrac, accused of witchcraft, which will come 
up for hearing at the law court assizes on the 20th January 1661.” 

“The date’s been fixed?” cried Angelique, who feit herseif go pale. 
“Oh! I absolutely must be there. Disguise me as a robed man of law or as 
a monk. I am pregnant, it’s true,” she said, looking down at herseif with 
annoyance, “but it hardly shows. Madame Cordcau assures me that I’ll 
have a girl, because I am carrying the baby so high. At a pinch, I could 
be taken for a clerk with a tendcncy for guzzling. . . .” 

Desgrez startcd to laugh. 

“I am not sure the deception wouldn't be a little too conspicuous. fve 
thought of something better. There 11 be a few nuns admitted to the 
court-room. You can disguise yourselfwith a wimplc and rosary.” 

“But then I wonder if the nuns* good reputation would not be com- 
proinised by my bulging midriff!” 

“Pah! under an ample gown and a good cloak it won’t show. But 
look: can I count on your composure?” 

“I promise you that I shall be as quiet as a mouse.” 

“It’ll be hard work,” said Desgrez. “I can’t teil how things will turn 
out. There’s this to be said in favour of all law-courts: they react to 
sensational evidence brought before them. I therefore hold in reserve the 
scientific demonstration of the manufacture of gold to squash the charge of 
alchemy, and, above all, the deposition drawn up by Father Kircher, only 
accredited representative of the Church, who declares that yopr husband 
does not show any sign of possession.” 
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“Thank God!” Angelique sighed. “We will win, won't we?” 

He made a dubious gesture. 

“I saw that Fritz Hauer,” he said after a moment’s pause. “He has 
arrived with all his pans and alembics. Impressive fellow, he is! A pity. 
Never mind! I am hiding liim at the Carthusian convent in the Faubourg 
Saint-Jacques. As for the Moor, with whom I was able to have a talk by 
slipping into the Tuileries in the guise of a vinegar-merchant, we are 
assured of his help. Don’t, above all, mention my plan to anyone. The 
life of these poor people may be at stäke. And success may depcnd on 
these few demonstrations.” 

This advice seemed supcrfluous to the unfortunate Angelique, who feit 
her mouth go dry under the impact of altemate fears and hopes. 

“I shall accompany you home,” said the lawyer. “Paris is not a healthy 
place for you. Dont leave the Temple any more until the moming of the 
trial. A nun will come and fctch you, bring your clothes and accompany 
you to the Palace of Justice. I might as well teil you that this respectable 
nun is rather gruff. In fact, she is my elder sister. She brought me up and 
retired to convent life when she realiscd that her energetic thrashings had 
not prevented me from straying from the path of virtue. She prays for the 
remission of my sins. In short, she’d do anything for me. You can trust 
her implicitly.” 

In the Street, Desgrcz took Angelique’s arm. As they reached the end of 
the Petit-Pont, Sorboime stopped short and cocked his cars. 

A few steps away, a tall, ragged atliletic figure seemed to be waiting for 
the two strollers. Under his faded hat adomed with a feather, one could 
half make out a face marked with a violet wen and masked with a black 
bandage that hid one eye. The man was smiling almost insolently. 

Sorbonne pounced upon him. The rogue jumped aside with an 
acrobat’s nimblcness and dashed into the doorway of one of the houses on 
the Petit-Pont. The dog streaked after him. There was a resounding 
splash. 

“Damn Calembredaine!” grumbled Desgrez. “He*s jumped into the 
Seine despite the ice. I wager that at this moment he’s dodging among the 
piles. He has real rat-holes under all the bridgesof Paris. He’soneofthc 
holdest bandits in town.” 

Sorbonne came slinking back, his tail between his legs. 

Angelique tried to control her fright, but she could not rid herseif of a 
fearful apprehension. It seemed to her that this wretch suddenly looming 
in their path was a symbol of a dreadful destiny. 
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CHAPTER 43 


Day was just breaking as Angelique, accompanied by the nun, 
passcd over the Pont-au-Change and found herseif in the Cite. 

The cold was biting. The Seine was jammed with big blocks of icc that 
produced sinister Cracking sounds in the piles under the old wooden 
bridges. Snow decked the roofs, cdged the cornices of the houses, and 
transformed the spire of the Sainte-Chapelle into a blossoming branch 
planted in the heart of the serried mass of the law-courts. 

Had it not been for her pious disguise, Angelique would gladly have 
stopped the brandy-merchant. The red-nosed vendor was hurrying past 
to rouse the unskilled workers, the poor clerks and apprentices, all those 
who had to rise first to open workshop, stall or study. Six o’clock sounded 
from the big clock on the corner tower. The clock-face on a background 
of azure and golden fleurs-de-lis had been a rare novelty in King Henri 
Ilfstime. The clock was the jewelof the Palace ofjustice. Itscoloured 
clay figures, its dove representing the Holy Ghost, sheltering under its 
wings Justice and Picty, were gleaming with their red, white and blue 
enamels in the grey morning. 

After passing through the big courtyard and mounting a flight of Steps, 
Angelique and her companion were at last approached by a lawyer 
whom Angelique recognised with surprise as Desgrez. He intimidated 
her in his ample black robe, bis immaculate neck-band, his wig with its 
white rolls carcfully topping one another under his square doctor’s cap. 
He was holding in his hand a brand-new brief-bag bulging with docu- 
ments. Very gravely, he told them that he had just seen the prisoner in the 
cells of the Palace of the Conciergerie. 

“Docs he know that I shall be in the court-room?” inquired Angelique. 

“No! It might unsettle him. What about you? You promise to re- 
main cool and collected?” 

I promise. 

“He is . . . he is in a bad way,” said Desgrez hoarsely. “He’s been 
horribly tortured. But the obviously flagrant abuses of those who rigged 
this trial may impress the judges. Whatever happens, you 11 be strong?” 

With a constricted throat, she nodded. 

At the entrance to the court-room, the King’s guards asked^for signed 
tickets of admission. It hardly surprised Angelique when the nun handed 
them one, murmuring almost inaudibly as she did so: 
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“In the Service of His Excellency the Cardinal Mazarin.” 

A court-usher then guided them to the centre of an already packed 
room, where the black robes of the legal practitioners mingled with the 
frocks and cassocks of priests and monks. A somewhat sparse gathering of 
noblemen filled the second row of the semicircle. Angelique recog- 
nised none of them. She could only presume that the Court gentry 
werent admitted or knew nothing of this trial, which was being held 
virtually in camera , or eise that they did not wish to compromise them- 
selves. 

The Comtesse de Pcyrac and her neighbour sat a little apart, but in seats 
from which they could see and hear everything. Angelique was surprised 
to find herseif sitting next to a string of nuns of various Orders, whom a 
high-ranking chaplain seemed to be watching over discreetly. Angelique 
wondered what these nuns could be doing at a trial for alchemy and 
witchcraft. 

The court-room, which was situated in one of the oldest parts of the 
Palace of justicc, had a vaulted, arched domc, from which carved pendants 
held masses of acanthus leaves suspended over the heads of the public. It 
was dark on account of the stained-glass Windows, and a fcw candles added 
to the lugubrious atmosphere. Two or three big German stoves, with 
gleaming glazed earthenware, spread a little warmth. 

Vainly she searched the crowd for familiär faccs. Neither the judges, 
nor the prisoner, nor the jury, had yet arrived. The court-room, how- 
ever, was full by now, and many people were crammed in the passages 
despite the early hour. It was obvious that some of them had comc hcre as 
if to a spectaclc, or rather as if to a public dass in law, for a great part of the 
audiencc was composed of young law clerks. In front of Angehque was a 
group that seemed particularly noisy. In an undertone, they were making 
comments that were doubtless intended for some inexperienced listeners 
near-by. 

“Whatarc they waiting for?” a young lawyer, with profusely powdered 
hair, was clamouring impatiently. 

His neighbour, whose pimply face was wedged in a tight für collar, 
answered with a yawn: 

“They are waiting for the doors of the court to be closed, whereupon 
the accused will be brought in and put on the stool of repentance,” 

“The stool is that isolated bench down there?” 

A grinning clerk, as dirty as they come, turned round towards the 
group and protested: 

“You surely wouldnt want them to prepare an arm-chair for a deviTs 
henchman!” 
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“Apparently a wizard can stand upright on a pin-point or a flame,” said 
the powdcrcd lawycr. 

His plump companion answered gravely: 

“They wont ask him to do that, but he will have to remain kneeling on 
that stool, under a crucifix placed at the foot of the president of the jury’s 
desk.” 

“That's still too much luxury for such monsters!” cricd the clerk with 
the dirty hair. 

Angelique shivercd. If the general feeling of a crowd, carefully chosen 
and composed of the cream of the judicature, was alrcady so biased and 
hostile, what was to be expected of the judges, who had been hand- 
picked by the King and his servitors? But the deep voice of the lawyer 
in the für tippet spoke up: 

“As far as I am concemcd, all this is a trumped-up charge. This man is 
no more a wizard than you or I, but he must have got in the way of some 
vast intriguc of those in power, who’d likc to have a legal pretext for 
suppressing him.” 

Angelique bent forward to get a better look at the face of this man who 
dared to give such frank expression to a dangcrous opinion. She was dying 
to ask his name. Her companion lightly touchcd her hand to remind her 
to be more discreet. The neighbour of the man in the für collar whispered, 
after glancing all around: 

“If they really want to suppress him, the nobles don’t usually, I bclieve, 
trouble to obtain a judgment.” 

“One’s got to satisfy the people and prove to them now and again that 
the King occasionally punishes some mighty ones.” 

“If your theory that they want to throw a bone to the public, as Nero 
used to do, werc correct, they would have ordered a vast public hearing, 
Maitre Gallemand, and not an almost secret trial,” opined the impatient 
young man. 

“One can see that you are still a greenhorn in this confounded pro- 
fession,” said the famous advocate, of whom Desgrcz had said that his 
sallies made the Palace tremble. “At a public hearing you run the risk of 
real populär riots, for the people are sentimental and not as stupid as they 
look. Now the King is already an old hand at legal procedure, and he fears 
more than anything that matters might take the same turn as in England, 
where the people knew full well how to place a King’s head on the block. 
So, over here, people with ideas of their own or who are considered a 
nuisance are suppressed quietly and without fuss. Afterwards, their still 
twitching carcasses are offered as food to the bascst instincts of the rabble. 
The latter are promptly accuscd of bestiality. The priests perorate on the 
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need to control our vilest passions, and Mass is said, of course, before and 
after.” 

“The Church has nothing to do with such excesses,” protested the 
chaplain, leaning forward. “I would even point out, gentlemen, that too 
often nowadays laymen who arc completely ignorant of canon law 
presume to Substitute themselves for divine law. And I think I can assure 
you that most of the clerics whom you see here are perturbed by this 
encroachment on religious law by the secular power. Thus I, who have 
come from Rome, have seen our embassy at the Vatican gradually bcing 
transformcd into a refuge for all the rifF-raff of the worst type. The Holy 
Father himself is no longer master in his own home, for our King, to settle 
this argument, did not hesitatc to send troops of reinforcement, French 
military forces, to his embassy with Orders to shoot at the Pope’s regiments 
if the latter laid hands on the Italian and Swiss thieves and bandits who 
have taken refuge at the embassy of France.” 

“But any embassy in forcign territory must remain inviolable,” 
suggested a prudcnt-looking old burgher. 

“No doubt. But it mustnt give shelter to all the rabblc of Rome and 
help to underinine the unity of the Church.” 

“But the Church, in turn, mustn’t undermine the unity of the French 
State, whose defender is the King,” replied the old burgher, with a dogged 
look on his face. 

People stared at him and sccmed to wonder what he was doing there. 
Most of them assumed a suspicious air and tumed away, visibly regretting 
that they had pronounced such daring words before a strangcr, who 
might bc a spy of His Majesty’s State Council. 

Only Maitre Gallemand retorted, glaring at him: 

“Well, watch this trial attentively, Monsieur. You will no doubt be 
seeing a minor aspect of the great and very real conflict which already 
exists between the King and the Church of Rome.” 

Angeliquc was following this exchange of words with a feeling of 
terror. She now had a better understanding of the Jesuits’ reluctance and 
the failure of the Pope’s letter in which she had put all her hope for so long. 
So the King no longer rccognised any master. There was, then, but one 
chance left for Joffrey de Peyrac: that the judges’ conscience would be 
stronger than their servility. 

A vast silence spread across the amphitheatre and brought the young 
woman back to reality. Her heart missed a beat. 

She had just caught sight of Joffrey. 

He was coming in, walking with difficulty and supporting himself on 
two sticks; his limp was more marked, and at every Step she had the 
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impression that he was going to lose his baiance. He seemed to her at once 
very tall, very bent and horribly thin. She had a dreadful shock. After 
those long months of Separation which had blurred her memory the 
outline of the dear figure, she saw him now through the eycs of the public 
and was terrified to discover his unusual, even disquieting, appearance. 
Joffrey’s abundant black hair framing a ravaged face of ghostly pallor, on 
which the scars drew red furrows, his shabby clothes, his gauntness—they 
all contributed to impress the crowd. 

When he raised his head and his glowing black eyes slowly glanced 
around the semicircular court-room with a sort of mocking self-assurance, 
the pity which some of them had feit disappeared and a hostile murmur 
ran through the audicnce. The sight bcfore them exceeded cvcn thcir 
wildest hopcs. This really was a sorcerer! 

Flanked by guards, the Comte de Peyrac remained Standing before the 
stool of repcntance, on which he was unablc to kneel. 

At this moment, a score of armcd Royal guards entered through two 
doors and took up positions at various points in the vast room. 

The trial was about to begin. A voice announced: 

“Genticmen, the Court!” 

The entirc audicnce rose, and through the platform door came the hal- 
bcrdicr-ushers in sixtccnth-century costume, with frilled ruffs and plumed 
caps. They preceded a procession of eight judgcs in gown and ermine 
collar, wearing the square doctor’s cap. In front of Angcliquc, Maitrc 
Gallemand was commenting in an undertonc: 

“The old man in black at the head is the Principal President of the 
Court, Scguicr. The man in red is Denis Talon, Attorney-General of the 
King’s Council and chief prosecutor. The red cape belongs to Masscnau, a 
parliamentarian from Toulouse, who has been named president of the 
jury for this trial. The youngest among the judgcs of the jury is the 
solicitor Fallot, who calls himself Baron de Sance, and who doesn’t 
hesitate to curry the Court’s favour by consenting to try the accuscd, who 
is said to be a close relative of his by marriagc.” 

“A drama out of Corneille, in short: heroic devotion to duty,” sug- 
gested the greenhom with the powered hair. 

“I see, my friend, that like most flighty young men of your gencration 
you go to those thcatrical performances, which no self-respccting man of 
law can attend without finding frivolous. But believe me, youll never 
hear in a theatre a finer comcdy than the one youll bc attending to- 
day. 

Amid the hubbub, Angelique could not hear the rcst. She would have 
liked to know who the other judgcs were. Desgrez had not mehtioned 
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that thcrc would be so many. Not that it mattered, anyhow, since she did 
not know any of them, except Massenau and Fallot. 

Where was her lawyer? 

She saw him come in through the same door as the jurors. He was 
followed by several unknown monks, most of whom sat down in the first 
row of ofiicial spectators, where seats had cvidently been reserved for 
them. Angelique was perturbed not to rccognise Father Kircher among 
them. But Friar Becher wasn’t there either, and the young woman sighed 
with relief. 

The silence was now complete. One of the priests recited a Messing, 
then tendered the crucifix to the accused, who kissed it and crossed him- 
sclf. At this gesture of Submission and picty, a wave of disappointment 
passed througli the court-room. Wcre they going to be deprived of a 
spectacle of wizardry and offered only the plain judgment of a quarrel 
among gcntlemen? 

Ashrillvoicecried: 

“Show us Lucifcrs exploits!” 

This produced a commotion in the ranks: the guards pounced on the 
irreverent spcctator. The young man was rudely seized and immediately 
dragged outside. 

“Accused, take the oath!” said President Seguicr, imfolding a sheet of 
paper which a clcrk on his knees had handcd him. 

Angelique closed her eyes. Joffrcy was going to speak. She expected his 
voice to be broken, feeblc, as did all the spectators apparently, for when 
the deep, clcar voice rang out, there was a stir of surprise. Shaken to the 
core, Angelique rccogniscd the alluring voice which had murmured so 
many words of love to her on hot nights in Toulouse. 

“I swear to speak the whole truth. I know, however, gentlemen, that 
the law authoriscs me to challcngc the compctcnce of this court, for, in my 
capacity as a maitre desrequetes and a member of Parliamcnt, I maintainthat 
I must be tried by the Grand Court of Parliamcnt_” 

The Grand Master of Justice seemed to hesitate, then said with some 
haste: 

“The law docs not permit of rcstrictive oaths: just swear, and the court 
will then be empowered to try you. If you do not take the oath, you will 
be tried as Standing mute of malice, that is to say as if you wcre absent.” 

“I see, Monsieur le President, that the dice are loaded. That is why, to 
facilitate your task, I relinquish the advantage of resorting to legal 
technicalities. Instead, I shall put my trust in this court’s spirit of justice 
and I confirm my oath.” 

Crafty old Seguier did not conceal his satisfaction. 
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“The court will value at its merit the limited honour you apparently do 
it by accepting its competence. Before you, the King himself decided to 
trust in its sound justice, and that’s all that matters. As for you, gentlemen 
of the court, do not for a moment lose sight of the confidcnce which His 
Majesty has placed in you. Remember, gentlemen of the jury, that you 
have the great honour of rcprcscnting here the sword which our monarch 
holds in his august hands. Now, thcre are two kinds of justice: one which 
applies to the deeds of ordinary mortals, the other which applies to the 
decisions of a King who rules by divine right. Do not let the gravity of 
this relationship escape you, gentlemen. By judging in the name of the 
King, you bear the responsibility of his greatness. But by honouring the 
King, you will also honour the foremost dcfcnder of religion in this 
kingdom.” 

After this somcwhat confusing speech, Seguicr withdrew majestically 
with an effort to conceal his haste. When he had left, cvcrybody sat down. 
The candles that were still buming on the dcsks were snuffed. A crypt- 
like light now invcstcd the court-room, and when the pale winter sun 
seeped through the stained glass, the blue and red gleams suddcnly gave 
some faces a rathcr ceric appearance. 

Maitre Gallemand, his hand cuppcd before his mouth, was whispcring 
to his neighbours: 

“The old fox docsn’t even want to shoulder the rcsponsibüity for 
presenting the bill of indictment himself. He acts just like Pontius Pilate 
and, in case of a condemnation, he won't hesitate to throw the blame on 
the Inquisition or the Jesuits.” 

“But he can t, since it is a secular trial.” 

“Pooh! Courtly justice must bc at its master’s Orders but it must also 
send the pcople to sleep as regards its motives.” 

Angelique heard thesc seditious conversations about the King in a state 
of semi-consciousness. It did not seem to her for a single moment that any 
of this could be real. It was a waking dream, or perhaps, ycs, a stage-play. 

. . . She had eyes for her husband only, who was Standing, stooping and 
heavily leaning on his sticks. A still vague idea was beginning to form in 
her mind. ‘I shall avengc him. All that his tormentors have made him 
suffer I shall makc them suffer, and if the devil exists, as religion teaches, I 
would like to see Satan carry off their pseudo-Christian souls.’ 

After the not very dignified departure of Seguier, the Attorney-General, 
Denis Talon, tall, lean and solcmn, climbed into the rostrum and broke 
the seals of a large envelope. In an acid voicc, he set about reading the 
“charges, or bill of indictment“: 

“Sieur Joffrey Peyrac, who has already forfeited his rights toafll his titles 
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and possessions by judgment in the King’s Privy Council, has been handed 
over to this court ofjustice to be tried for acts of witchcraft and magic and 
other acts ofFending both religio» and the security of State and Church by 
practising the alchemistic manufacture of precious metals. For all these 
deeds and other kindred ones which the case for the prosecution holds 
against him, I demand that he and any possible accomplices be burned at 
the stäke on the Place de Greve, and their ashes scattered, as is fit for 
magicians convicted of dcaling with the devil. I demand further that he be 
prcviously subjected to the ordinary and extraordinary question so that he 
will rcveal his other accomplices. . . 

The blood throbbed so loudly in Angeliquc’s ears that she could not 
hear the end of the reading. She recovered her senses when the ringing 
voice of the accused sounded for the sccond time: 

“I swear that all this is falsc and biased, and that I am in a position to 
prove it here and now to all men of good faith. ,, 

The royal prosecutor comprcsscd his narrow Ups and foldcd his paper, 
as if the rest of the ceremony did not conccrn him. He, in turn, madc as if 
to withdraw, when defending counsel Desgrez sprang up and cried: 

“Gentlemen of the court, the King and you yoursclves have done me 
the great honour of appointing me to defend the accused. I therefore take 
the Hberty of putting a question to you before the departure of the 
Attorney-General: how is it that the bill of indictment was drawn up 
beforehand and thus presented ready and even sealed, when nothing of the 
sort is provided for by lawful proccdure?” 

Stern Denis Talon stared down at the young lawycr from his full height 
and said with lofty contempt: 

“I see, young Maitre, that, with your lack of experience, you did not 
trouble to be informed of the vicissitudes of this prosecution. Lcarn, then, 
that it was President de Mesmon first, and not Monsieur de Massenau, who 
was charged by the King to make the preUminary investigations and 
preside over this trial. . . .” 

“According to the rules, President de Mesmon ought to be here to 
present the indictment himself!” 

“You seem to be unaware that President de Mesmon died suddcnly 
ycsterday. He had time, however, to draw up this bill of indictment 
which, in a way, is his last will and testament. You may see in this, 
gentlemen, a very fine example of the spirit of duty of a great magistrate 
ofthekingdom!” 

The entire court-room rose to honour the memory of Mesmon. But 
some shouts could be heard coming from the public: 

“Stinks of dcvilry, this sudden death!” 
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“Murder by poison!” 

“It Starts well!” 

The guards intervened again. 

President Massenau rose to speak and reminded the audience that this 
was not a public hearing. At the slightest demonstration the hall would be 
cleared of all those who had no part to play in the trial. 

Order returned to the court-room. On his part, Maitre Desgrez 
contented himself with adding that he acccpted the terms of the indict- 
ment on the understanding that his client be tried strictly on that basis. 
After a few words exchanged in an undertone, agreement was reached. 
Denis Talon introduccd Massenau as President of the Court of Justice and 
solemnly left the hall. 

President Massenau promptly proceeded to question the prisoner. 

“Do you admit the acts of witchcraft and magic that you are charged 
with?” 

“I deny them one and all!” 

“You have no right to. You will have to answer each question con- 
tained in the case for the prosecution. Besides, this is in your own interest 
since there are points which cannot be denied and which you had better 
admit, sincc you have sworn to speak the whole truth. Thus: do you 
admit having manufactured poisons?” 

“I admit that I occasionaÜy manufactured chemical products, some of 
which would be harmful if consumed. But in fact I never meant them to 
be consumed, or sold, nor did I use them to poison anyone.” 

“So you admit that you utilised and manufactured poisons such as green 
and Roman vitriol?” 

“I do. But for this to be a crime, it would have to be proved that I 
actually poisoned someone.” 

“For the time being, it is enough to establish the fact that you do not 
deny having manufactured venomous products by engaging in alchemy. 
We shall establish the purpose later.” 

Massenau pored over the thick file before him and began to tum the 
sheets. Angeliquc trcmbled lest a charge of poisoning be put forward. 
She remembered that Desgrez had spoken of a certain Bourie who had 
been appointed as sworn judge in this trial because he was renowned as a 
skilful forger. Angelique leaned forward to try to recognise him among 
the magistrates. 

Massenau kept on leafmg through the file. At last hc coughed and 
seemed to be taking his courage in both hands. He began by mumbling, 
then his voice cleared and became quite audible as he fmished: , * 

. . Withaviewtoshowing, ifit werenecessary, the high degreeof 
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equity of the Kings jusdce and the safcguards that it adopts to ensure the 
utmost impartiality; and before going on to enumerate the various 
charges which each judge commissioned by the King has before his eyes, 
I wish to state and inform the court how difficult our preliminary in- 
vestigation has been and how beset with pitfalls.” 

“And with activities on behalf of a rieh and noble defendant!” said a 
mocking voice in the audience. 

Angelique expccted the ushers to seize the trouble-maker. To her great 
surprise, she saw a Sergeant, posted near-by, give a sound kick to a police 
constable. 

‘The police must have men in the court-room who are paid to provoke 
hostile incidcnts against Joffrey/ she thought. 

The President^ voice went on as if he had not heard the interruption: 

. . To show, therefore, to all that the King’s justice is not only un- 
biased but generous, I think I may reveal that, out of the very numerous 
documcnts in the case for the prosecution, presented and compiled from 
various sources and after prolongcd investigations, I had to set aside a great 
many after mature thought and much inner debate. ,, 

He stopped, seemed to take a breath and resumed in a somewhat 
muffied voice: 

. . Exactly thirty-four documcnts were set aside by me as doubtful 
and apparently forged, probably to satisfy somc personal vengeance 
against the accused.” 

This Statement produccd a commotion, not only among the public, but 
also among the judges, who doubtless had not expected such a sign of 
courage and leniency on the part of the President of the Court. Among 
them, a little man with a crafty face and a hooked nose could not restrain 
himself and cried: 

“The dignity of the court, and even morc its independent judgment, is 
set at nought, if the President considers himself free to keep evidence for 
the prosecution, which may include principal charges, from the scrutiny 
of all the commissioners. . . 

“Monsieur Bourie, in my capacity as President, I call you to order and 
leave you to choose whether you will disqualify yourself as a member of 
the jury.” 

A considerablc hubbub ensued. 

“The President is bribed by the accused! We know all about the gold 
of Toulouse !” yelled a spectator. 

The greasy-haired clerk in front of Angelique added his voice: 

“When for once a rieh notable is brought to justice for his mis- 
deeds . . ” 
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“Gentlemen, the hearing is adjoumed, and if this disorder continues I 
shall have the court-room cleared!” President Massenau managed to cry. 

Indignantly, he put his cap on his wig and left, followed by the Bench. 
Angelique thought that all these solemn judges looked like puppets that 
walked in, did their little turn and walked out again. If only they’d never 
come back! . . . 


CHAPTER 44 


The noise subsided and the court-room made an effort to bchave in 
order to bring about the retum of the judges and to ensure, with calm 
restored, the continuation of the spectacle. All rose when they heard the 
Swiss guards* halbcrds thumping on the stone flags, as they preceded the 
return of the court. 

Amidst a religious silence, Massenau resumed his seat. 

“Gentlemen, the incident is closed. The documents which I judged to 
be suspect are cnclosed with the file which each commissioncr can study 
atleisure. I marked them with a red cross, and every juryinan can form 
his own idea of my judgment.” 

“Those documents mainly concem acts that challengc the Holy 
Scriptures,” dcclared Bouric, who did not hide his satisfaction. “They 
deal in particular with the manufacture, by alchemical processes, of 
pygmies and other creaturcs of diabolical essence.” 

The crowd wrigglcd with rcstrained mirth. 

“Will we see any as exhibits?” a voice shoutcd. 

The intcrruptcr was immediately expelled by the guards, and the hear¬ 
ing continued. Desgrcz then rose: 

“Speaking as counsel for the defence, I consent to all the cxliibits being 
produced!” he said. 

The President resumed the examination. 

“Now, to finish with this matter of the poisons which you admit you 
have manufactured, how is it, if you had no intention of using them 
against other people, that you publicly boasted of absorbing some daily ‘in 
order to avoid any threat of poison*?” 

“That is perfectly corrcct, and what I said then still holds good today: 
I am boasting that I cannot be poisoned by either vitriol or arsenic, 
because I have taken such quantitics of them that I run no risk of even a 
slight sickness were someone to try to dispatch me to the nextworld by 
this means.” 
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“And you still maintain today this claim to immunity against poisons?” 

“If that werc all that is needed to satisfy the King’s court, I am perfectly 
willing, as a faithful subject, to swallow one of diese drugs in your 
presence.” 

“But then, you yourself admit that you have some magic safeguard 
against all poisons?“ 

“Theres no magic about it, it’s the very basis of the Science of and- 
dotes. What is, however, a belief in magic and witchcraft is the use of 
toadstone and other harmless nonsense, which I believe, gentlemen, 
almost all of you in this room indulge in, fondly imagining that it protects 
you against poisons.” 

“Accused, it is very wrong of you to taunt and mock respectable 
customs. However, in the interests of justice, which requires that every- 
thing should come to light, I shall not linger over these details. All I shall 
keep in mind, if you agrec, is that you admit to being, in fact, an expert on 
poisons.” 

“I am no more an expert on poisons than on anything eise. Besides, I 
am only protected against certain current poisons, such as the ones already 
mentioned: arsenic and vitriol. But what does this infinitesimal know- 
ledge amount to compared with those thousands of vegctable and animal 
poisons, exotic Florentine or Chinese poisons, which none of the most 
illustrious surgeons of the kingdom would know how to combat, or even 
detect?” 

“And you have knowledgc of some of those poisons?” 

“I have arrows which the Indians in America use for hunting the bison. 
And also arrow-heads, used by the pygmies of Africa, a wound from 
which is enough to kill an animal as gigantic as the elephant.” 

“In fact, you more than admit the charge of being an expert on 
poisons?” 

“Not at all, Monsieur le President, but I am explaining this to you in 
order to prove that, if f d ever intended to get rid of some poor wretches 
who’d looked at me askancc, I wouldn’t have troubled to manufacture 
such common and easilv recognised products as arsenic and vitriol.” 

“Why, then, didyou manufacture them?” 

“For scientific purposes in the course of chemical experiments on metal 
ore which sometimes entail the formation of these products.” 

“Let us not stray from the point. It is enough that you yourself agreed 
that you are extremely versed in matters of poison and alchemy. So, 
according to what you said, you’d be in a position to kill someone without 
anybody being able to realise it or find you out. How do we know that 
you have not done so already?” 
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“It would have to be proved !” 

“You are also held accountable for two suspect deaths, diough, I hasten 
to add, only incidentally: the first is the death of the nephew of Mon¬ 
seigneur de Frantenac, Archbishop of Toulouse.” 

“Does a duel after provocation and in the presence of witnesses nowa- 
days become an act of witchcraft?” 

“Monsieur de Peyrac, I urge you not to persist in your ironical attitude 
towards a court which is only seeking to slied light on all the facts. As for 
the second death laid at your hands, it is allcgcd to have resultcd cither 
from your invisible poisons or from your magic spells. For on the 
exhumed body of one of your former mistresses this mcdallion, re- 
presenting a half-lcngth portrait of yourself, was found bcfore witnesses. 
Do you recognise it?” 

Angelique could sce that President Masscnau was handing a small objcct 
to a Swiss guard, which the latter held out to the Comte de Peyrac, who 
was still leaning on his two sticks before the stool intended for him. 

“I do indeed recognise the miniature which the poor, overwrought girl 
had paintcd ofme.” 

“This poor, overwrought girl, as you say, was also one of your count- 
less mistresses, Mademoiselle de...” 

Joffrey de Peyrac raised his hand in a peremptory gesture. 

“For pity’s sake, do not publicly profane her namc, Monsieur. The 
unfortunate woman is dead!” 

“Shc died from a slow decline which we are beginning to suspect you of 
having causcd and fostered by black magic.” 

“That is untruc, Monsieur le President.” 

“Why, then, was your mcdallion foimd in the mouth of the deceased, 
as if pierced by a pin at the heart?” 

“I have no idea. But from what you say I should rather gucss that it 
was she who, being very superstitious, had sought to cast a spell on me in 
this manner. So hcre, instead of a spellbindcr, I bccome spellbound, for a 
change! That is really very funny, Monsieur le President.” 

And suddenly the long spectrc shaking on his sticks laughed heartily. 

The court-room, at first nonplussed, relaxed and there were outbursts 
of laughter. But Massenau never lost his frown. 

“Don t you know, accused, that the fact of finding a medallion in the 
mouth of a corpse is a definite sign of spellbinding?” 

“From what I can gather, I am much less conversant with these super- 
stitions than you, Monsieur le President.” 

The magistrate overlooked the insinuation. 

“Swear, then, that you have never practised them.” 
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“I swear on my wifc, my child and the King that I ncvcr cngaged in this 
kind of tomfoolery, at least as it is understood in this kingdom.” 

“Explain what you mean by the restriction you have applied to your 
oath.” 

“I mean that f after travelling a great deal, I saw for myself, in China and 
in India, stränge phenomena which prove that magic and witchcraft really 
do exist, but have nothing to do with the charlatanism generally practised 
under this name in European countries.” 

“In fact, you admit that you believe in them?” 

“In genuine witchcraft, yes . . . And that, incidentally, comprises a 
good many natural phenomena which future centuries will no doubt 
explain. But when it comes to following blissfully the fair-ground per- 
formersortheso-calledleamedalchemists . . 

“Ah, so you have led up to alchemy yourself! According to you, there 
is, I expect, just as for witchcraft, a true and a false alchemy?” 

“Yes, indeed. Certain Arabs and Spaniards are beginning to call true 
alchemy by a separate name, chemistry, which is an experimental science 
in which all exchanges of substances can be reproduced and are, therefore, 
independent of the operator, provided, of course, that the latter has 
learned his craft. But a convinced alchemist, on the other hand, is worse 
than a sorcerer!” 

“I am happy to hear you say so, for you thus make our task easier. But 
what can be worse than a sorcerer, according to you?” 

“. . . a fool and a fanatic, Monsieur.” 

For the first time during this solemn hearing, President Massenau 
seemed to be losing his self-control. 

“Accused, I entreat you to show the deference which is, moreover, in 
your own interest. It is quite enough tha,t in your oath a moment ago you 
had the insolence to invoke His Majesty after the names of your wtfe and 
your child. If you persist in displaying such arrogance, the court may 
refuse to listen to you. . . .” 

Angelique saw Desgrez leap towards her husband as if trying to say 
something to him, but the guards restramed him. 

“My remarks, Monsieur le President, were by no means aimed at you 
or any other of these gentlemen,” the Comte de Peyrac went on after the 
hubbub had subsided a little. “As a sdentist, I was attacking the 
practitioners of that baneful science which is called alchemy, and I do not 
believe that any one among you, who are burdened with such serious 
occupations, is secretly engaged in it.” 

This little speech pleased the magistrates, who nodded gravely. 

The examination was resumed in a more serene atmosphere. Massenau, 



who had foraged in a mountain of papers, managed to extract another 
sheet from it. 

“You are accuscd of having used pieces of skeleton in your mysterious 
practiccs which, to clear yourself, you call by the new word of chemistry. 
How do you explain so un-Christian a practice?” 

“Monsieur le President, it is important not to confuse occult practice 
with chemical practice. 1 use animal bones merely to make ashes, for 
bone-ash has special propcrties for absorbing the dross of molten lead 
while leaving the gold and silver content free.’* 

“And do human bones possess the same property?” Massenau asked 
insidiously. 

“Probably, Monsieur le President, but I confess that animal bones give 
me full satisfaction and I content myself with them.” 

“In order to suit your purposes, must those animals be bumed alive?” 

“Why, no, Monsieur le President. Do you cook your chickens alive?” 

The magistrate’s face contracted, but he controlled himself and rc- 
marked that it was surprising, to say the least, that in this kingdom bone- 
ash was being used by only one person, and for purposes which a “sensible 
man” could only consider extravagant, not to say sacrilegious. And as 
Peyrac scornfully shrugged his shoulders, Massenau added that a charge of 
sacrilege and impiety had been brought forward and was not based on the 
use of animal bones alone, but that it would be examined at its proper 
dme and place. 

He contdnued: 

“Was not the real purpose of using bone-ash the occult one of re- 
generating base matter such as lead in order to bring it back to life by 
transfornüng it into precious metal, such as gold or silver?” 

“This view is rather closely related to the specious dialectics of the 
alchemists, who claim to operate by obscure symbols, when actually one 
cannot create matter.” 

“Accused, you admit, though, the fact of having manufactured gold 
and silver otherwise than by removing them from river-sand?” 

“I never manufactured gold nor silver. I only extracted them.” 

“Nevertheless, people who know something ahout it say that those 
rocks from which you claim you extracted those metals cannot yield a 
trace of either gold or silver, however much you may grind the rock, even 
after washing.” 

“That is true. But molten lead attracts and mingles with noble metals 
that are contained therein, but which are invisible.” 

“So you claim you can produce gold and silver from any rock?” 

“Not at all. Most rocks don t contain any, or only very litde. Besides, 
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despite difficult and protractcd trials, it is difficult to recognise these rocks, 
which arc very rare in France.” 

“If it is so difficult to find out, how is it, then, that you are the only man 
in the kingdom who can do it?” 

The Comte replied, exasperated: 

”1 might say that it is a talent, Monsieur le President, or rather a Science 
and an arduous profession. I might also take the liberty to ask you, in 
turn, why Lulli is at the moment the only man in France to write operas, 
and why you do not write some, too, since anyone can study music.” 

The President looked annoyed, but did not answer. The juryman with 
the crafty face raised his hand. 

“You may speak, Councillor Bourie.” 

“I would like to ask the accused this, Monsieur le President: if it is true 
that Monsieur de Peyrac discovered a secret process conceming gold and 
silver, for what reason did this high nobleman, who protests his loyalty to 
the King, not think it fit to communicatc his secret to the sovereign master 
of this country, I mean His Majesty the King? Not only was this his duty, 
but also a means of relieving the people, and even the gentry, of so many 
crushing though indispensable burdens which the taxes represent, and 
which even the tax-exempted legal profession pays, at least in the form of 
divers chargcs.” 

An approving murmur ran through the audience. Angelique feit the 
hatred of the public surge against the man, broken by torture, who was 
beginning to sway with fatigue on his sticks. 

For the first time, Peyrac tumed his eyes towards the audience. But it 
seemed to the young woman that his glance was distant and that he did not 
see anyone. ‘Doesn’t he feel that I am here and suffering with'him?’ she 
thought. 

The Cömte seemed to hesitate. He said slowly: 

“I have swom to speak the whole truth. The truth is that, in this king¬ 
dom, personal enterprise is not only not encouraged, but is exploited by a 
horde of courtiers whose only concem is their own interests, their am- 
bitions or eise their quarrels. Under these circumstances, the best thing for 
a man who really wants to create something is to hide himself and protect 
his work by silence. For ‘you don’t cast pearls before swine\” 

“What you are saying is very grave. You are doing the King and . . . 
yourself a great disservice,” Massenau said mildly. 

Bourie jumped up. 

“Monsieur le President, as a juryman I protest against the too indulgent 
fashion in which you seem to receive what should, to my mind, be 
recorded as proof of the crime of lese-majesti .” 
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“Monsieur, if you continue, I should be obliged if you would request 
that I be relieved of the presidency of this court, a request which I have 
already made to our King and which was not granted, which seems to 
show that I have his confidence.” 

Bouri6 flushed and sat down, while the Comte explained in a tired but 
composed voice that everyone understood his duty after his own fashion. 
Not being a courtier, he did not feel strong enough to make his views 
triumph in the teeth of unanimous Opposition. Wasnt it enough that, 
from his own distant province, he had managed to pay into the Royal 
Treasury every year more than a quarter of what the whole of Languedoc 
was paying to France; and wasnt it understandable, if he thus laboured for 
the common good, even though it was to his own benefit as well, that he 
preferred to give no publicity to his discoveries, for fear of being com- 
pellcd to exile himself, as many misunderstood scientists and inventors had 
had to do? 

“In short, you admit that you were in a bitter and disparaging frame of 
mind with regard to the kingdom,” the President remarked with the same 
mildness. 

Angelique shuddered again. Desgrez raised his arm. 

“Monsieur le President, forgive me. I know the time has not yet come 
for me to plead, but I would like to remind you that the defendant is one 
of the most loyal subjects of His Majesty, who honoured him by paying 
him a visit in Toulouse and afterwards personally invited him to his 
wedding. You cannot, without yourself discrediting His Majesty, 
suggest that the Comte de Peyrac worked against him and against the 
kingdom.” 

“Silence, Maitre. I have been very indulgent to let you say all this, and 
believe me that we are taking note of it. But do not interrupt what is still a 
direct examination, which will enlighten all the jury about the accused and 
his affairs.” 

Desgrez sat down. The President rcminded the court that the King's 
desire for justice demanded that everything should be given a hearing, 
including justified criticisms, but that it was for the King alone to judge 
hisownconduct. 

“But there’s the crime of lese-majeste . . .” Bourie cried again. 

“I am not entertaining the charge of ]he-majesti” said Massenau firmly. 

Massenau continued the interrogation by saying that apart from the 
transmutation of gold, which the accused himself did not deny but 
claimed to be a natural and in no way diabolical phenomenon, there was 
abundant testimony to the effect that he had the power of fasdnating 
people and, more particularly, very young women. And that the impious 
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and dissolute gatherings organised by him wcrc generally attended by a 
great majority of women, “which was a certain sign of satanic Inter¬ 
vention, for at witches’ sabbaths the number of women always exceeded 
that ofmen”. 

And as Peyrac remained silent and seemingly lost in reverie, Massenau 
became impadent. 

“What is your answer to this precise question which is suggested by a 
scrutiny of the cases that have come up before the Church authorities, and 
which seenis to embarrass you greatly?” 

Joffrey gavc a Start, as if he was waking up. 

“Since you insist, Monsieur le President, I shall answer two things. First, 
I am not certaiin that you are so very familiär with the proceedings of the 
official court of Rome, die details of which cannot be communicated 
outside ecclesiastical tribunals; secondly, your knowledge of these singulär 
facts can only have been acquired by personal experience, which is to say 
that you must at least have attended one of those satanic sabbaths which I 
for my part, I confess, have never yet come across in all my life, rieh in 
adventures though it has been.” 

The President leaped with rage. He remained speechless for a long 
while, then spoke with a threatening calmness: 

“Accused, I could turn this circumstance to account and stop listening 
to you, try you in your absence and even deprive you of all means of 
defence by a third party. But I do not wish that, in the eyes of some ill- 
intentioned persons, you should pass for a martyr of I don’t know what 
sombre cause. That is why I shall let other swom judges pursue this 
questioning, in the hope that you may not discourage them from listening 
to you. I call upon you, Councillor of the Protestants!” 

A tall, stem-faced man rose. 

The President of thejury exhorted liim: 

“You are here as a judge, Monsieur Delmas. You owe it to the majesty 
of justice to listen to the accused seated.” 

Delmas sat down again. 

“Before starting to question the accused,” he said, “I would like to 
make a request of the court; a request which is prompted by no biased 
leniency towards the accused, but merely by a humane concem. It is com¬ 
mon knowledge that the defendant has been an invalid since childhood. 
As the hearing has every chance of being protracted, I would ask the court 
to authorise the accused to sit down, for he may succumb to faintness.” 

“It is out of the question!” Bourie broke in. “The accused must attend 
the hearing, kneeling, under the crucifix, as formally required by tradition. 
The court is already lenient in allowing him to remain Standing.” 
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“I rcpeat my request,” the Councillor for the Protestants pcrsisted. 

“Of course,” yelped Bourie, “it’s no secret that you consider the 
condemned man almost as a co-religionist, because he was suckled 
by a Huguenot nurse and alleges he was molested by Catholics in his 
infancy.” 

“I repeat that it's a matter of humanity and wisdom. The crimes this 
man is accused of horrify me as much as they do you, Monsieur Bourie, 
but if he falls in a swoon, we’ll never finish with this trial.” 

“I shall not swoon and I thank you, Monsieur Delmas. Let us con- 
tinue, if you please.” The accused cut short the argument in so authoritative 
a tone that the court, after some wavering, complied. 

“Monsieur de Peyrac,” Delmas resumed, “I accept in good faith your 
oath to speak the truth, and also your affirmation that you had no contacts 
with the evil spirit. However, there remain too many obscure points for 
your good faith to be strikingly obvious in the eyes of justice. That’s 
why I ask you to reply to the questions I am going to put to you without 
seeing in them anything but a desire on my part to dispel the dreadful 
doubts that hang over your deeds. You claim to have extracted gold from 
rocks which, according to qualified pcoplc, do not contain any. Let us 
grant it. But why did you engage in such odd, laborious work for which 
you were not intended by your noble rank?” 

“In the first place, I wished to gathcr riches by working and putting to 
use the intcllcctual gifts I had rcceived. Others solicit pensions or live at 
tlieir neighbours* expense, or eise remain paupers. As none of thesc three 
Solutions suited me, I sought to make the most of myself and my few 
estates. By doing so, I do not tliink I ran counter to the teachings of God 
Himself, for He has said: ‘Thou shalt not bury thy talents/ This mcans, I 
take it, that if we have a gift or a talent, we haven’t the Option to use it or 
not, but a divine Obligation to make it fructify.” 

The magistrate’s face became stony. 

“It is not for you, Monsieur, to speak to us of divine obligations. But 
let us procccd. . . . Why did you surround yourselfeithcr with libertines, 
or with bizarre people from abroad who, without actually being convicted 
of espionage against our country, are not exactly friends of France, or even 
of Rome, from what I have been told?” 

“Those whom you consider bizarre are in fact mostly foreign scientists 
Swiss, Italian or German, with whose research I would compare my own 
Arguing about the gravitation of the earth and the universe is an in- 
offensive pastime. As for the licentiousness I am reproached with, what 
happened at my palace was no more scandalous than was cusfomary at a 
time when chivalrous love, according to leamed men, ‘was dvilising 
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society’, and certainly much less scandalous than what is happening every 
night at Court and in all the taverns of the Capital.” 

This daring declaration made the court frown. But JofFrey de Peyrac, 
raising his hand, cried: 

“You, gcntlemen—magistrates and gentlemen of the rohe who form 
part of this gathering—I am well aware that by your pure morals and 
prudent life you represent one of the soundest elements of society. Do not 
take offencc at a Statement which is aimed against a way of life other than 
yours, and at words which you yoursclves have often murmured in your 
heart.” 

Tliis adroit sincerity disconcertedand flattercd thejudges and the clerics. 
Delmas coughed and pretended he was tuming the pages of the file. 

“You are said to be familiär with a dozen languagcs.” 

“Pic de la Mirandole, in the last Century, spoke eighteen, and nobody 
suggested at the time that Satan himself had gone to the trouble of teach- 
ing thcm to him.” 

“Anyway, it is a recognised fact that you bewitched women. I do no 
want needlessly to humiliate a man already stricken with misfortunes and 
disfavours, but looking at you it is hard to bclieve that your physique alone 
attractcd women to such a point that they killed themselves and went into 
raptures at the mere sight of you.” 

“We must not exaggerate,” the Comte retorted with a modest smile. 
“Those who let themselves be bewitched, as you say, were the ones who 
wanted to be; as for a few highly-strung girls, we all have come across 
some of their kind. The convent, or rather the hospital, are the only places 
suited for them, and we mustnt judge women by the cxample of a few 
mad ones.” 

Delmas made a show of even greater solemnity. 

“It is of public notoriety, and bome out by numerous reports, that in 
your Courts of Love at Toulouse—wliich is an impious institution in its 
very principle, for God said: ‘Thou shalt love in order to procreate’— 
you publicly glorified the camal act.” 

“The Lord never said: ‘Thou shalt procreate like a dog or a bitch,’ and I 
don’t see in what respect the teaching of the Science of love is diabolical.” 

“What is diabolical is the magic you practised!” 

“If I were as skilled in magic as all that, I shouldn’t be here.” 

Bourie got up and roared: 

“In your Courts of Love you preached disrespect for the laws of the 
Church; you said that the institution of marriage was an obstacle to 
feelings of love, and that there was no merit in being devout.” 

“I may indeed have said that merit does not consist simply in displaying 
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devoutness if on the other hand one is mean and heartless, but that the true 
merit which pleases women consists in being merry, a good rhymester, a 
skilful and a generous lover. And if I also said that marriage is an obstade 
to feelings of love, I was referring to it not as an Institution blessed by God, 
but to what in our day has become a positive trade ofinterests, a shameful 
harter, in which parents negodate lands and dowry, and young people 
frequently are united by force or threats without their ever having set eyes 
on each other. It’s methods of this kind that have ruined the sacred 
prindple of marriage, for couples linked by such chains can only seek 
release from them in sin.” 

“You are again insolent enough to preach at us!” protested Delmas, at a 
loss. 

“Alas, we Gascons all have a somewhat teasing disposidon and a 
tendency to critidse,” the Comte admitted. “And this tum of mind has 
led me to war against the absurdities of my Century. In this I have 
imitated a famous hidalgo, Don Quixote de la Mancha, who tilted at 
windmills, and I am much afraid that I have proved as foolish as he.” 

Another hour passed, during which various judges put a series of most 
incongruous questions to the accused. He was asked what method he 
used to render flowers ‘bewitching’, so that the mere scnding of a bouquet 
entranced the person who received it; the formula of the aphrodisiacs 
which he poured out for the guests of the Courts of Love and which sent 
them into ‘lewd trances’; and finally, with how many women he was able 
to make love simultaneously. 

The Comte de Peyrac answered these abstruse questions either with a 
shrug of disdain or an ironical smile. It was obvious that nobody believed 
him when he asserted that in love he made do with one woman at a time. 
Bourie, whom the other judges allowed to pursue this delicate subject, 
remarked with a smirk: 

“Your amorous capacity is so renowned that we weren’t surprised to 
leam that you practised so many shameful amusements.” 

“If your experience were as great as my amorous capacity,” the Comte 
de Peyrac replied with a caustic smile, “you would know that the search 
for such amusements derives from impotence, which seeks the excitement 
it needs in abnormal pleasures. As for me, gentlemen, I confess that one 
woman at a time, met in the discreet solitude of night, is all I need to fulfil 
my desires. I would even add this,” he added in a graver tone of voice, 
“I challenge all the malicious tongues of Toulouse and Languedoc to 
prove that, since my marriage, I was ever considered the kJver of any 
woman other than my wife.” 
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“The investigations do indeed bear out this detail,” Judge Delmas 
approved. 

“Oh! a very minor detail!” saidjoffrey, laughing. 

The court fidgeted with embarrassment. Massenau motioned to Bourie 
to drop the matter, but the latter, who had not forgiven the systematic 
rejection of the documents he had so carefully forged, did not consider 
himself beaten. 

“You did not answer the charge brought against you of having poured 
into the drinks of your guests exciting products which led them to commit 
odious sins against the Seventh Commandment.” 

“I know that there are products intended for this, such as cantharides. 
But I have never been in favour of provoking artifidally an excitement 
which should be generated solely by the pulsations of a gcnerous life and 
the natural inspirations of desire.” 

“It has been reported, however, that you gave a good deal of attention 
to the food and drink supplied to your guests.” 

“Wasn’t that natural? Wouldnt any man, desirous to pleasc thosc 
whom he invitcs, do likewise?” 

“You claimed that what one ate and drank had an influence on seducing 
the man or woman whom one wished to conquer. You taught 
charms. . . 

“Not at all. I taught that we should savour the gifts which the earth 
bestows on us, but that, in all things, to arriveat the desiredends we must 
leam the rules that lead up to them.” 

“Give us some details of your teaching.” 

JofFrey looked around and Angelique saw the flash of his smile. 

“I notice that these questions fascinate you, gentlemen of the court, 
just as they do less aged adolescents. Whether we be a schoolboy or a 
magistrate, dont we all dream of conquering our lady-love? Alas, gentle¬ 
men, I fear I shall much disappoint you. I have no magic formula. What 
I teach is human wisdom. Thus, Monsieur le President, when as a young 
clerk you first set foot in these solemn precincts, did you not think it 
natural to instruct yourself in all that might some day enable you to reach 
the position that you occupy today? You would have considered it mad 
to mount the bench and Start to speak without a prolonged study of your 
case. For many years you took care to avoid all the obstacles that might 
rise in your path. Why should we not bring the same care to matters of 
love? Ignorance, in all things, is harmful, not to say blameworthy. There 
was nothing occult about my teaching. And since Monsieur Bourie asks 
me to define it, I would advise him, for instance, when he is on his way 
home in a gay mood and well-disposed to caress his wife, not to stop at a 
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tavern and down several tankards of light beer. He might well find 
himself a little later in a sorry plight in his feather-bed, while his dis- 
appointed spouse would be tempted to respond to the gallant ogling of 
some fricndly musketeer she inight meet the next day. . . 

Some bursts of laughter rang out and there was a ripple of applause. 

“I certainly admit,” Joffrey’s melodious voice continued, “that I am in a 
wretched state to speak in this way. But sincc I must reply to an accusation, 
I would conclude by repeating this: if you wish to devote yourself to the 
Service of Venus, there is, I hold, no better stimulant than a pretty girl 
whose healthy complexion stirs you not to spurn carnal love.” 

“Accused,” Massenau said severcly, “I must once again recall you to 
decency. Remembcr that there are holy women in this court-room who 
have dedicated their maidenhood to God.” 

“Monsieur le President, may I point out that it was not I who led the 
. . . conversation, if I may call it thus, to this slippery and . . . charming 

There was more laughter. Delmas remarked that this part of the 
examination should have been conducted in Latin, but Fallot de Sancc, 
speaking up for the first time, objccted not unrcasonably that, since every- 
body in the audience, which was composed of lawyers, priests and nuns, 
understood Latin, there would have been no point in putting oneself out 
merely for the chaste ears of the military, archers and halbcrdicrs. 

Angelique had the Impression that, though the hearing on the whole 
had been confused, the argument boiled down to the sole charge of witch- 
craft, diabolic spells over women, and ‘the power of making real gold’ 
obtained by alchemic and satanic means. 

She sighed with relief: with this single charge of trafficking with Satan, 
her husband stood a chance of extricating himself from the claws of royal 
justice. Desgrez could call on the evidence of the faked probe to show up 
the vice of procedure in the bogus exorcism to which Joffrey had been 
subjected. And finally, to show in what consisted ‘the increase of gold’, 
the demonstrarion to be given by the old Saxon Hauer would perhaps 
convince the judges. 

Angelique then let herseif relax for a moment and closed her eyes. 



CHAPTER 45 


When she opened them again, she thought she was havidg a night- 
mare: Friar Becher had appeared on the rostrum. 
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Hc took the oath on the crucifix which anothcr monk held up to him. 
Then he began to teil, in a jerky, muffled voice, how he had been devilishly 
deceived by the great magician, Joffrey de Peyrac, who, before his eyes, 
had made real gold spurt from molten rock, by using a Philosopher’s 
Stone brought back no doubt from the country of Cimmerian Darkness 
which the Comte had, in any casc, described to him complacently as an 
absolutely virgin, glacial region, whcre the thunder rumbles day and 
night, wind and hailstorms alternate, and where a mountain of fire 
permanendy spits molten lava which falls constantly on the etemal ice, 
which never melts despite the heat. 

“This last detail is a visionary’s invention,” remarked the Comte de 
Peyrac. 

“Do not interrupt the witness,” the President ordered. 

The monk continued his preposterous tale. He confirmed that the 
Comte had manufactured in his presence an ingot of more than two 
pounds of pure gold which, when later assayed by specialists, had been 
found good and genuine. 

“You haven’t mentioned that I made a present of it to Monseigneur de 
Toulouse for his pious charities,” the accused again broke in. 

“That is true,” the monk confirmed gloomily. “That gold even resisted 
thirty-three exorcisms. This does not prevent the magician from con- 
serving the power to make it vanish, whenever he so desires, in a roll of 
thunder. Monseigneur de Toulouse was himself a witness to that frightful 
phenomenon, which greatly upset him. The magician boasted of it, 
referring to fulminant gold. He glories in his ability to transmute mercurv 
in the samc way. All these facts are reported in a written Statement which 
is in your possession.” 

Massenau tried to adopt a jocular tone: 

“Listening to you, Father, one would expect die defendant to have the 
power of making this great Palace of Justicc collapse, just as Samson 
made the columns of the Temple crumble.” 

Angelique feit a wave of sympathy towards the parliamentarian from 
Toulouse. Becher rollcd his eyes like marbles and quickly crossed himself. 

“Oh! do not provoke the magician! He is certainly as strong as Sam¬ 
son.” 

The Comte’s mocking voice rose again: 

“If I had the power with which this torturing friar credits me, rather than 
make him and his likes disappear by magic, I should first use a magic 
formula to aboHsh the greatest stronghold in the world: human stupidity 
and credulity. Descartes was wrong to say that the infinite is not humanly 
conceivable: for the stupidity of man provides a very good example.” 
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“Do not forget, accused, that you are not here to discourse on philo- 
sophy, and you have nothing to gain by getdng round us with mental 
acrobatics.” 

“Let us continue to listen, then, to this worthy representative of the 
Middle Ages,“ said Peyrac, ironically. 

Judge Bourie asked: 

“Father Becher, you who were present at those alchemical operations 
on gold and who are yourself a well-known scientist, what was, according 
to you, the purpose of the accused in delivering himself up to Satan? 
Wealth? Love? Orwhat?“ 

Bacher pulled himself up to his unimprcssive height, and to Angelique 
he looked Üke an angel of hell taking wing. She quickly crossed herseif 
and was promptly imitated by the whole row of nuns, who were beginning 
to be positively fascinated by the atmospliere of the scene. 

B&her exclaimed in a toneless voice: 

“I know his purpose. Wealth and love? No! . . . Power and con- 
spiracy against the State or the King? Not that either. But he wants to 
bccome as strong as God Himself. I am ccrtain that he knows how to 
create Life, that is to say, that he is trying to challcnge the very Creator.“ 

“Father,“ said Delmas, the Protestant, with deference, “have you proof 
to support thcse extraordinary allegations?” 

“I have with my own eyes seen dwarfs leave his laboratory, as well as 
gnomes, chimeras, dragons. Numerous peasants, whose names I have, 
also saw them, on certain stormy nights, prowl and leave their lair, this 
famous laboratory which one day was almost completely destroyed by an 
explosion of what the Comte calls fulminant gold, and what I call unstable 
or Satanic gold.“ 

The entire audicnce sat panting, oppressed. A nun swooned and had to 
be carried outside. 

The President tumed to the witness with solemn insistence. He 
affirmed that he wished to know the whole tmth, but that, called upon to 
judge of such unbelievable magic as that of breathing life into beings that 
he had hitherto considered as purely legendary, he asked the witness to 
recollect himself and weigh his words. He further asked him, as a man 
conversant with hermetic Sciences and as the author of well-known books 
authorised by the Church, how such a thing could be possible and, above 
all, whether he knew of any precedents in such matters. 

Friar Becher again pulled himself up and seemed to Stretch even higher. 
One almost expected to see him soar up in his wide, black gown, like a 
baleful raven. He cried in an inspired voice: 

“There is no lack of famous writings on this subject. Paracelsus already 
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affirmed, in his De Rerum Natura, that pygmies, fauns, nymphs and satyrs 
are engendered by chemistry! Other writings say that homunculi, or 
little men, often no bigger than a thumb, can be found in children’s urine. 
The homunculus is invisible at first, and he feeds on wine and rose-water: 
a little cry announces his true birth. Only magicians of the first Order can 
produce such a diabolic birth, and the Comte de Peyrac was one of these 
supremely powerful magicians, for he himself asserted that he had no need 
of a Philosophen Stone to cause the transmutation of gold. Doubtless he 
had at his disposal that seed of life and noble metals which, according to 
his own words, he went to look for at the ends of the earth.” 

Judge Bourie got up, much excited, and stammered with spiteful glee: 

“ What have you to say in answer to this accusation?” 

Peyrac shrugged with impatience and finally said, fatigued: 

“How can you refute the ravings of a fellow who is obviously mad!” 

“You have no right to dodge a reply, accused,” calmly intervened 
Massenau. “Do you admit to have given life, as this priest says, to those 
monstrous creatures he referred to? M 

“Of course not, and even if the thing had been possible, I don’t see how 
it could possibly have interested me.“ 

“You consider it possible, then, to engender life artificiaüy?” 

“How am I to know, Monsieur? Science hasn’t said its last word and 
doesn’t Nature offer disconcerting examples? When I was in the Orient, I 
saw the transformation of certain fish into newts. I even brought some 
specimens back to Toulouse, but this mutation never recurred.” 

“In other words,“ Massenau said with a dramatic tremolo in his voice, 
“you give no credit to the Lord in the creation of living beings?” 

“I never said that, Monsieur,” the Comte replied quiedy. “Not only 
do I know my eredo , but I beHeve that God created everything. Only I 
don’t see why you should forbid him to have provided certain intermediate 
stages between vegetables and animals, or from tadpole to frog. However, 
I personally have never ‘manufactured* those beings that you call homun- 
culi.” 

Conan Becher then pulled out of the vast folds of his gown a small 
botde which he held out to the President. The botde passed through the 
hands of the jury. From where she was sitting, Ang^lique could not make 
out what it contained, but she saw that most of the robed men crossed 
themselves and she heard one of the judges call a little clerk and send him 
to fetch holy water from the chapel. 

AD the members of the court assumed a horrified air. Judge Bourie 
was rubbing his hands ceaselessly—there was no knowing whether with 
satisfaction or to wipe off the traces of sacrilegious poUution. Peyrac alone, 
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with averted head, did not seem to take any interest in this ceremony. 

The bottle retumed to President Massenau. To examine it, he put on 
his thick, hom-rimmed glasses, then finally broke the silence. 

“This kind of monster looks rather like a shrivelled lizard,” he declared 
in a disappointed tone of voice. 

“I discovered two of these wizened homuncuh which probably served 
as charms, by creeping into the Comte’s alchemical laboratory at the risk 
of my life,” Friar Becher explained modestly. 

Massenau tumed to the accused: 

“Do you recognise this . . . this thing? Guard, take the bottle to the 
accused!” 

The colossus in uniform whom he had addressed was trembling like a 
leaf. He stammered, hesitated, at last gripped the bottle resolutely, then 
let it drop so clumsily that it broke. 

An ‘Oh!’ of disappointment passed through the crowd, which there- 
upon feit a desire to take a closer look and surged forward. 

But the archers had formed a barrier before the first row and pushed 
back the curious. At last, a halberdier advanced and impaled on his 
weapon an indistinguishable little object which he poked under the nose 
of the Comte de Peyrac. 

“It’s probably one of the newts I brought back from China,” the latter 
said calndy. “They must have slipped out of their aquarium, in which I 
used to dip my alembic in order to keep the water constantly lukewarm. 
Poor little things! . . .” 

Angelique had the impression that of all these explanations about exotic 
lizards the audience had retained only the word ‘alembic’, and an 
anguished ‘Ah !* escapcd from them again. 

“Now this is one of the last questions in the examination,” Massenau 
went on. “Accused, do you recognise this sheet I am holding? On it is 
enumerated a list of heretical and alchemical works, and this is said to be a 
faithful copy of one of the shelves of your library which you most fre- 
quently consulted. I see in this list, in particular, the De Rerum Natura by 
Paracelsus, where the passage concerning the satanic manufacture of 
monstrous beings such as the homunculus, whose existence the leamed 
Father Becher has revealcd to me, is underlined in red with a few words 
in your handwriting.” 

The Comte replied in a voice that was becoming hoarse with fatigue. 

“That is correct* I remember thus underlining a certain number of 
absurditics.” 

“I also note in this list books which do not deal with alchemy but are 
nonethe less prohibited. I quote: Gallant France Has Tumed Italian , Love 
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Intrigues at the Court of France , etc. These books were printcd in The Hague 
or in Liege, where we know that the most dangerous pamphleteers and 
joumalists driven out of the kingdom have taken refiige. These writings 
are clandestinely introduced into France, and those who acquire them are 
greatly guilty. I also draw attention in this list to names of authors such as 
Galileo and Copemicus, of whose scientific theories the Church dis- 
approves.” 

“I presume that this list was communicated to you by a major-domo of 
the name of Clement, a spy in the pay of I know not which important 
person, and who stayed with me for some ycars. The list is correct. But I 
should like to point out, gentlemen, that two motives may prompt an 
amateur to püt such or such a book into his library. Either he wishes to 
possess a testimony to human intelligence, and that is the case when he 
has works by Copemicus and Galileo, or eise he wishes to gauge by the 
scale of human foolishness the progress already accomplished by Science 
since the Middle Ages as well as the progress which still remains to be 
made. That is the case when he skims through the lucubrations of 
Paracelsus or Conan Becher. Believe me, gentlemen, the reading of such 
works is in itself a great penance.” 

“Do you disapprove of the lawful condemnation by the Church of 
Rome of the impious theories of Copemicus and Galileo?” 

“I do, for the Church was obviously mistaken. Which does not mean 
that I accuse the Church on other counts. I would have much preferred to 
put my trust in her knowledge of cxorcisms and witchcraft to finding 
myself involved in a trial which is straying into sophistical discus- 
sions. . . .” 

The President made a theatrical gesture as if to show that it was im- 
possible to make an accused of such bad faith see reason. He then con- 
sulted his colleagues and announced that the examination was concluded 
and that they would now proceed to call upon some witnesses for the 
prosecution. 

There now walked into the court-room two monks in white, followed 
by four nuns and finally two Franciscan friars in brown frocks. The 
group lined up in front of thejury’s box. 

President Massenau rose. 

“Gentlemen, we now come to the most awkward part of this trial. 
Called upon by the King, defender of the Church of God, to try a case of 
witchcraft, we had to seek testimonies which, according to the ritual of 
Rome, would prove conclusively that Monsieur Peyrac had dealings with 
the devil. Principally as regards the third point of the ritual, which says 
that-” 
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He bent forward to read the text. 

“—which says that a person engaged in traflScking with the devil, and 
who is traditionally called a true demoniac, possesses ‘supematural 
strength of body* and power over the mind and body of others’, we 
have ascertained the following facts.” 

Despite the rather keen cold in the court-room, Massenau discreedy 
wiped his brow, then continued reading with an occasional stammer: 

“. . . We have received complaints from the prioress of the women s 
convent of Saint-Iiandre in Auvergne. The latter has declared that one of 
her novices, only recendy received into the community and who had 
hitherto given full satisfaction, has shown signs of demoniac possession, of 
which she accused the Comte de Peyrac. She did not conceal the fact that 
the Comte had formerly drawn her into guilty hcentiousness and that the 
remorse that she had feit for her faults had led her to withdraw to a 
convent. But she found no peace there, for this man continued to tempt 
her from afar and had certainly bewitched her. Shordy after, she brought 
to the prioress a bunch of roses which she claimed had been flung to her 
over the convent wall by a stranger, whose figure resembled that of the 
Comte de Peyrac, but who must doubdess be a demon, for it was proved 
that at that time the gendeman in question was in Toulouse. That 
bouquet prompdy caused stränge disturbances throughout the com¬ 
munity. Other nuns were seized by extraordinary and obscene ravings. 
When they recovered their senses, they spoke of a lame devil. whose mere 
appearance filled them with a superhuman joy and kindled an inextinguish- 
able fire in their flesh. Naturally, the novice who had caused all this 
disorder remained almost permanently in a state of trance. Alarmed, 
the prioress of Saint-Leandre eventually appealed to her superiors. 
Just at that time the preliminary investigations started for the trial ot 
Monsieur Peyrac, so the Cardinal-Archbishop of Paris communicated the 
dossier to me. The witnesses we shall now hear are the nuns of that 
convent.” 

Bending over his desk, Massenau respectfully addrcssed one of the 
lowered wimples. 

“Sister Carmencita de Merecourt, do you recognise in this man the one 
who pursues you from afar and who has ‘cast a diabolic and pemicious 
spell' over you?” 

A pathetic contralto voice rang out: 

“I recognise my one and only master!” 

Dumbfounded, Angflique discovered beneath the austere veils the 
sensual, warm-tinted face of the beautiful Spaniard. Massenau'deared his 
voice and pronounced with obvious difficulty: 
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“But, Sister, did you not take thc veil to devote yourself exclusively to 
the Lord?” 

“I wanted to escape from the face of my spellbinder. In vain. He 
pursues me evcn to divine Service.” 

“And you, Sister Louise de Rennefonds, do you recognise him who 
appeared to you during scenes of delirium to which you feil a prey?” 

A young, tremulous voice answered feebly: 

“Yes, I . . . Ithink so. But the one I saw had homs. . . .” 

A roar of laughter shook the court-room and a clerk cried: 

“Ay! he may well have grown some while he was in the Bastille!” 

Angllique was crimson with rage and humiliadon. Her companion 
took her haiid to remind her that she had to keep cool, and she checked 
herseif. 

Massenau continued, tuming to the abbess of the convent: 

“Madame, although this hearing is very painful for you, I am obliged to 
ask you to confirm your Statements before this court.” 

The aged nun, who did not seem much upset but merely indignant, did 
not need much pressing, and declared in a clear voice: 

“What’s been going on, these last few months, in the convent whose 
prioress I have been for thirty years, is a real disgrace. One has to be 
cloistered, gentlemen, to realise to what grotesque pranks the devil stoops 
when he has a chance to manifest himself through a sorcerer. I won’t 
conceal that the duty which falls on me today is a very unpleasant one, for 
it pains me to have to disclose actions that are so injurious to the Church 
before a secular court, but His Excellency the Cardinal-Archbishop has 
ordered me to do so. I shall demand, however, to be heard in private.” 

The President granted her request, to the great satisfaction of the abbess 
and the disappointment of the audicnce. The Court retired, followed by 
the abbess and the other nuns, into a back room. 

Carmencita alone remained, under the watch of two Swiss guards and 
of the four monks who had brought her. Ang^lique now had a look at her 
ex-rival. The Spanish woman had lost none of her beauty. Convent life 
had perhaps added refinement to her face, in which the big black eyes 
seemed to pursue some ecstatic dream. The public too seemed to revel in 
the sight of the beautiful possessed woman. 

Angelique heard Maitre Gallemand’s mocking voice say: 

“The Great Lame One is rising in my esteem!” 

The young woman saw that her husband had not deigned even to 
glance at this spectacular scene. Now that the court had left, he was no 
doubt trying to rest a little. He sought to settle down as well as he could 
on the bench of infamy, which was the stool of penance. He managed it 
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while contorting all his features. The Standing posidon on his crutches 
and, above all, the torture of the needle that had been inflicted on him at 
the Bastille had tumed every move into an ordeal. 

Angelique’s heart ached with heaviness as if it had tumed to stone. Her 
husband so far had shown superhuman courage. He had managed to 
speak calmly, though not always without restraining his customary irony, 
which, unfortunately, did not seem to have made a favourable impression 
on the court or even on the public. At present Joffrey was ostensibly 
tuming his back on his former mistress. Had he even seen her? 

Sister Carmcncita, after a moment’s apathy, suddenly took a few steps 
in the direction of the accuscd. The guards came between them and made 
her retreat. All of a sudden, the magnificent Spanish madonna-like face 
was transformed completely. In a moment it had tumed into a vision of 
hell. Her mouth opened and closed, likc that of a fish out of water. Then 
the nun suddenly raised her hand to her lips. Her tecth clenched, her eye- 
balls rolled up, a white froth appeared at the corners of her lips. 

Desgrez leapt up, livid. 

“Look! There we are: the big soap-bubbles sccne!” 

But he was roughly seized and dragged out of the court-room. His 
solitary shout had produced no echo from the panting crowd who were 
craning towards the spectacle with spellbound faces. 

A convulsive tremor shook the nun s whole body. She tottercd a few 
steps towards the accused. The monks once again blocked her way. She 
stopped, raised her hands to her wimple and began to tear it off with 
frantic gestures. And, in doing so, she spun around violently. The four 
monks threw themselvcs upon her and tried to control her. Either because 
they did not dare to apply strength or bccause they really could not 
manage to subdue her, she slipped out of their grip like an eel. 

She threw herseif on the ground and, crawling and contorting herseif 
with snake-like ease, she managed several times to slide under the pricsts* 
legs and robes, tripping them up. She then made obscene gestures, trying 
to lift the monks* cassocks. Twice or three times, the poor friars rolled on 
the floor in as undignified postures as can be imagined. The archers, 
gaping at this spectacle of tangled robes and rosaries, did not dare to 
intervene. Finally the possessed woman, spinning and writhing in all 
directions, managed to undo her string of beads, then her dress, and 
suddenly stood up, magnificent and stark naked, in the sombre light of the 
court-room. 

The pandemonium was indescribable. People screamed. Some wanted 
to rush out, others wanted only to stare. A respectable lawyer, seated 
in the front row, got up, tore off his own robe and, bounding on to 
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the scene in singlet and hose, flung his gown over Carmencita’s head and 
managed to veil the shameless madwoman. 

The nuns next to whom Angelique was sitting hastily rose under the 
guidance of their superior. Room was made for them, for they had been 
recogniscd as the nuns of the General Hospital. They surrounded Car- 
mencita and with cords, which they produced from one knew not where, 
they tied her up like a sausage. Then they walked out, almost in pro- 
cession, carrying away their foaming captive. 

Then a shrill shout rose from the frantic crowd : 

“Look! Thedevilislaughing!” 

Outstretched arms pointed towards the accused. 

Indeed, Joffrey de Peyrac, only a few Steps away from where the scene 
had taken place, was giving free vcnt to his hilarity. Angelique recognised 
in his ringing laughter the outburst of natural, spontaneous gaiety that had 
cnchanted her life. But the frantic minds saw in it hell’s own provocation. 

A wave of indignation and horror made the audience surge forward. 
The guards rushed up and crossed their halbcrds. Without them, the 
accused would certainly have been tom to pieces. 

“Come with me,” Angeliquc's companion whispered. 

And as the young woman wavered, stupcfied, she insisted: 

“Anyhow, the court will be cleared. We must know what has become 
of Maitre Dcsgrez. He will teil us if the hearing will be continued this 
aftemoon.” 


CHAPTER 4 6 


They found the lawyer in the Palace courtyard, in a small 
tavem kept by the hangmans son-in-law and daughter. 

The lawyer, with his wig awry, seemed very nervous. 

“ You saw how they put me out, taking advantage of the court’s absence! 
. . . I assure you, ifl’d been there, I’d have made that demented creature 
spit out the piece of soap that she had put into her mouth! But never mind. 
The very excesses of those two witnesses will serve my case for the defence! 
. . . If only Father Kircher ^verent keeping us waiting so long, it would 
put my mind at rest. Well, come and sit at this table near the fire, ladies. I 
ordered eggs and chitterlings from the hangman’s little wench. You didn’t 
put the juice of any dead man’s head into the gravy, I hope, my beauty?” 

“No, sir,” the young woman replied brightly, “we only use that in the 
soup for the poor.” 
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Angelique, her dbows propped on the table, had buried her head in her 
hands. Desgrez was glancing at her in perplexity. Then he noticed that 
she was shaking with nervous laughter. 

“Oh, that Carmencita !” she gurgled, her eyes bright with unshed tears. 
“What an actress! I never saw anything so funny! Do you think she did 
it on purpose?” 

“You never can teil with women!” growled the lawyer. 

At a near-by table, a clerk was commenting on the scene for his 
colleagues. 

“If it was an act that nun was playing, well, it was a good act. When I 
was young, I attended the trial of Abbe Grandier, who was burned for 
bewitching the nuns of Loudun. Things happened just like that. There 
werent enough cloaks in the hall to cover all the pretty girls who kept 
Stripping as soon as they set eyes on Grandier. You didn’t even have time 
to tum round! What we saw today was nothing. At the hearings in 
Loudun, someofthem, stark naked, rolled on the ground and . . .” 

He bent forward to whisper some particularly scurrilous details. 

Angelique regained control of herseif gradually. 

“Forgive me for laughing. I am all done in.” 

“Laugh, poor girl, laugh,” Desgrez muttered gloomily. “There’s 
always time to weep. If only Father Kircher were here! What the devil 
has happened to him? . . 

Hearing the cry of an ink-seller, who was roving through the court- 
yard with his barrel slung over his shoulder and goose-quills in his hand, 
he called him and, scribbling a message on a table-comer, he summoned a 
clerk to carry it at once to the poüce Lieutenant, Monsieur Aubray. 

“This Aubray is a friend of my father’s. I’ve told him that fll pay 
whatever necessary if he gets his watchmen on the move and brings Father 
Kircher here to the Palace, by hook or by crook.” 

“Did you send to the Temple for him?” 

“Twice already I have sent young Rope-round-the-neck with a note. 
He came back empty-handed. The Jesuits he saw say the Father left for 
the Palace this morning.” 

“What are you afraid of ?” Angelique inquired, alarmed. 

“Oh, nothing. Yd rather he were here, that’s all. In principle, the 
scientific demonstration of gold extraction ought to convince the magis- 
trates, narrow-minded though they are. But convincing them isn’t every- 
thing, we’ve got to defeat them. Only Father Kircher s voice has enough 
authoritytosway them to override the . . . royal preferences. Comeon, 
now, for the hearing will be resumed and you might find the döors closed.” 
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The aftemoon session opened with a declaradon by President Massenau. 
He said that the judges' conviction, after hearing the various witnesses for 
the prosecution, had been sufficiently enlightened on the diverse aspects of 
this difficult case, as well as on the peculiar character of the accused, and 
that the witnesses for the defence would now be heard. 

Desgrez motioned to one of the guards, and a little Parisian ragamuffin 
with a smart face appeared. He gave his name as Robert Davesne and said 
he was a locksmith’s apprentice, in the Rue de la Ferronnerie, at Maitre 
Dasron’s at the sign of the Copper Key. In a clear voice, he swore to speak 
the whole truth, invoking the name of Saint Eloi, patron of the lock- 
smiths’ brotherhood. He then stepped towards President Massenau and 
passed him a small object, at which the latter peered with surprise. 

“Now what may this be?” 

“It’s a needle with a spring, Monsieur,” the child rephed, unruffled. 
“As I am clever with my hands, my master ordered me to make an object 
just like it, which a monk had ordered from him.” 

“What is this rigmarole?” the magistrate inquired, tuming towards 
Desgrez. 

“Monsieur le President, the prosecution has laid at the defendant’s 
charge his rcactions to the exorcism performed in the prison of the Bastille 
by Conan Becher, to whom I refuse, out of respect for the Church, to give 
his ecclesiastical rank. Conan Becher has told us that the defendant reacted 
to the test of the ‘diabolical spots’ in a way that leaves no doubt of his 
relations with Satan. At each of the crucial points foreseen in the ritual of 
Rome, the defendant is said to have uttered such screams that the wardens 
themselves trembled. Now, I wish to point out that the probe with which 
the test was performed was manufactured on the same model as the one 
you are holding in your hands. Gentlemen, that bogus ‘exorcism’ on 
which this court of justice is in danger of basing its verdict was conducted 
with a faked probe. That is to say, under its harmless appearance, this 
probe hides a long spring-operated needle which, when released by an 
imperceptible pressure of the finger-nail, plunges into the flesh. I defy any 
self-possessed man to stand this test without screaming like a madman at 
times. Is any one of you, gentlemen of the jury, brave enough to offer 
himself up to the refined torture to which the defendant was subjected, 
and which now serves to accuse him ofbeingpossessedby the devil? . . .” 

Fallot de Sance got up, very stiff and pale, and held out his arm. 

But Massenau intervened impatiently. 

“Enough play-acting! Is this probe the very one which was used for the 
exorcism?” 

“It is an exact copy. The original was taken three weeks ago to the 
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Bastille by this very apprentice, and handed to Becher. The apprentice 
can bear witness to the fact.” 

At that moment, the youngster roguishly released the instrument, and 
the needle shot out under the nose of Massenau, who jumped back. 

“As President of this court, I object to this last-minute witness who does 
not even figure on the list of the registry. Moreover, he is a child, and his 
testimony is therefore unreliable. And lastly, this is most certainly not a 
disinterested testimony. How much were you paid for coming here?” 

“Nothing yet, sir. But I was promised double what the monk already 
gave me, that is to say twenty livres” 

Massenau turned to the lawyer in a towering rage. 

“I warn you that, if you insist on having such testimony recorded, I 
shall be obliged to forgo hearing the other witnesses for the dcfence.” 

Dcsgrez lowered his head in token of Submission, and the boy streaked 
through the door of the record-office as if the devil were aftcr him. 

“Have the other witnesses brought in,” the President ordered curtly. 

There was a noise like the trampling of a strong tcam of furniture 
removers. Preceded by two sergeants, a curious procession filed in. First 
there came several porters from the central market, sweating and un- 
kempt, who were carrying odd-shaped parcels, from which iron pipes, 
forge bellows and other odd contraptions could bc seen sticking out. They 
were followed by two little Street arabs, dragging baskets of charcoal and 
earthen jars with stränge labels on thcni. 

And finally, behind two guards, a misshapen gnome came in, whom the 
huge negro Kouassi-Ba scemed to push before him. The Moor, stripped 
to the waist, had daubed himself with stripes of white clay. Angelique 
recalled that he used to do this on festive days in Toulouse. But his 
appearance, like that of the whole weird procession, drew from the crowd 
a gasp, in which astonishment mingled with terror. 

Angelique, however, heaved a sigh of relief. Tears wclled up in her eyes. 

‘Oh! what good people/ she thought, looking at Fritz Hauer and 
Kouassi-Ba. ‘And yet they know what a risk they run by coming in aid of 
their master/ 

As soon as they had put their parcels down, the porters left. The old 
Saxon and the Moor alone remained. They proceeded to unpack and set 
up the portable forge as well as the foot-worked bellows. They also in- 
stalled two crucibles and a big bone-ash cupel. Then the Saxon opened 
two sacks. From one of them hc extractcd a heavy black slab that looked 
like slag; from the other an ingot of what seemed to be lead. 

Desgrez's voice explained: 

“In accordance with the cour/s unanimously expressed desire to see and 
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hear everything that concems the charge of magical transmutation of 
gold, hcre are the witnesses and—in the terms of our justice—‘accom- 
plices* of this allegedly magical Operation. I would hke you to note that 
their presence here is entirely voluntary. They have come in aid of their 
former master and not at all bccause their names were wrested by torture 
from the defendant, the Comte de Peyrac. . . . Now, Monsieur le 
President, will you allow the accused to demonstrate before you, with his 
customary helpcrs, the experiment which the bill of indictment calls 
‘black magic* but which, according to the defendant, is but the extraction 
ofinvisible gold, revealed by a scientific process?” 

Maitre Gallemand whispered to his neighbour: 

“Those gentlemen are torn between their curiosity, the attraction of the 
forbiddcn fruit, and the Stern Orders from on high. If they were really 
astute, they’d refuse to let themsclves be swayed.” 

The young woman shivered, fearing lest the only visible evidence of her 
husband’s innocence be ruled out at the last moment. But curiosity, or 
perhaps the spirit of justice, carried the day. Joffrey de Peyrac was invited 
by Massenau to direct the Operation and answer all necessary questions. 

“But, before that, can you swear, Comte, that, with all this business of 
fulminant gold, neither the Palace nor the persons in it are in any way 
endangered?” 

With her ever-present sense of irony, Angelique did not fail to remark 
that, under the stress of their fear of the mystery in preparation, these 
infallible judges rendered his rank to the man who had so high-handedly 
been dcprived of it. 

Joffrey assured them that there was no danger whatsoever. Judge 
Bourie asked that Father Becher be called back so as to be confronted with 
the accused during the alleged experiment and thus to avoid any trickery. 
Massenau gravely nodded his wig, and Angelique could not check a 
nervous tremor which always seized her at the sight of that monk, who 
was not only the principal tool of this trial, but who must also have been 
the inventor of the torturing needle and probably the instigator of 
Carmencitas play-acting. Was he really monstrously lucid and merely 
trying to avcnge his smarting failure in alchemy? Or was he a dim-witted 
visionary who, like certain madmen, had occasional moments of lucidity? 
Not that it really mattered. One way or the other, he was Friar Becher! 

He represented everything that Joffrey de Peyrac had fought against;, the 
flotsam, the residue of a bygone world, of those Middle Ages which had 
rolled like a formidable ocean over Europe but which, as they receded, left 
in the hollow of the new Century the stagnant scum of sophistry and 
dialectics. 
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His hands in the ample sleeves ofhis robe, with craning neck and glaring 
eyes, Becher was watchingthe Saxon and Kouassi-Ba, who, after putting 
up the forge and Rüting’ the joints of the pipes with day, were beginning 
to sdr up the fire. 

Behind Angelique, a priest was saying to one ofhis colleagues: 

“It is a fact that such a collecdon of human monsters, and in pardcular 
this Moor, smearedas if for a magical ceremony, arenot designed to re- 
assure faint hearts. Fortunately, our Lord will always be able to recognise 
His own. I have heard that a secret but regulär exorcism, imdertaken on 
Orders of the Paris diocese, resulted in the condusion that there was 
nothing diabolical about the accusadon unjustly brought against this 
gentleman, who, perhaps, is being punished for his lack ofpiety. . . 

Distress and comfort were contending in Angelique’s aching heart. The 
clergyman was surdy right. But why did poor Fritz Hauer have to be 
hump-backed and blue-faced, and why did Kouassi-Ba have to look so 
terrifying? And when Joffrey de Peyrac stretched out his long, broken 
body and limped over to the glowing forge, he only added to the sinister 
picture. 

The accused asked one of the sergeants to pick up the black, porous- 
looking block of dross and present it first to the President and then to the 
jury. Another Sergeant handed them a strong magnifying-glass so that 
they might be able to examine the stone very dosely. 

“You see, gendemen, this is the matte of molten gold-bearing pyrite, 
extracted from my mine at Salsigne,” Peyrac remarked. 

Becher confirmed: 

“It’s the same black stuflf which I ground and washed and in which I 
found no gold.” 

“Well, Father,” the accuscd went on with a deference that Angelique 
admired, “you will be able to display oncc more your gold-washing 
talents. Kouassi-Ba, pass me a pestle.” 

The monk turned up his wide sleeves and eagerly bcgan to crush and 
pound the black stone, which was fairly easily reduced to powder. 

“Monsieur le President, will you be good enough to send now for a big 
tub of water and a tin basin, well cleaned and scrubbed with sand.” 

While two guards went to fetch what he required, the prisoner pro- 
ceeded to show the judges a metal ingot. 

“This is lead for making bullets or water-pipes, ‘poor* lead, as specialists 
call it, for it contains practically no gold or silver.” 

“Howcanwebesureofit? ,, the ProtestantDelmas remarkedjudidously. 

“I can prove it to you by assaying.” 

The Saxon handed his former master a big tallow candle and two small 
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white cubes. With a penknife, Joffrey dug a small cavity out of the face of 
oneofthecubes. 

“What is this white stufF? Is it porcelain clay ?” inquired Massenau. 

“It’s a cupel of bone-ash, those ashes that impressed you so much at the 
beginning of this hearing. Actually, you will see that this white stuff 
merely serves to absorb the scum of the lead when the latter is being heated 
by theflameofatallowcandle. . . .” 

The candle was lit, and Fritz Hauer brought a small tube curved to form 
a right angle, into which the Comte began to blow in such a way that the 
candle-flame was directed on to the piece of lead inserted in the bone- 
cupel. 

The flickering flame curved, touched the lead, which began to melt and 
give forth a greyish-blue smoke. 

Conan Becher raised his finger with a pontifical air. 

“Authorised scientists call this ‘blowing the Philosophen Stone\” he 
commented in a croaking voice. 

The Comte interrupted his Operation for a moment. 

“If one Hstened to this fool, all chimney flues would soon pass for 
Satan’s exhalation!” 

The monk assumed a martyr’s face, and the President called the de- 
fendant to order. 

JofFrey de Peyrac began to blow. In the falling dusk, the molten lead 
could be scen to seethe at red heat, then cool, and finally darken, while the 
prisoner stopped blowing into his tube. Suddenly the small wisp of acrid 
smoke dissipated, and it could be seen that the molten lead had completely 
disappeared. 

“It’s a piece of sleight-of-hand that proves nothing at all,” Massenau 
remarked. . 

“It merely shows that the bone-ash has absorbed or, if you like, imbibed 
all the oxydised poor lead. And this indicates that this lead contains no 
predous ore, which is what I wanted to show you by this Operation, which 
the Saxon metal-workers call ‘blank assaying*. I shall now ask Father 
Becher to fmish washing this black powder, which I say is gold-bearing, 
and we shall then proceed to extract the gold.” 

The two guards were back with a tub of water and a basin, After wash- 
ing by gyration the powder he had pounded, the monk triumphantly 
showed the court the very fecble residue of heavy elements that had 
formed at the bottom of the basin. 

“It's just as I contended,” he said. “Not the minutest trace of gold. 
You cannot produce any from it except by magic.” 

“The gold is invisible,” JofFrey repeated. “My assistants will extract it 
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from tliis pounded stone with the sole aid of lead and fire. I shall take no 
part in the Operation. You can thus convince yoursclves that I shall add no 
fresh element to it, nor accompany the process by any cabbalistic formulae, 
and that it is in fact an almost artisanal process, performed by workers who 
are as far removed from sorcery as any blacksmith or boiler-maker.” 

Maitre Gallemand murmured: 

“He talks too simply and too well. Presently they’ll accuse him of 
bewitching the jury and the entirc audiencc.” 

Kouassi-Ba and Fritz Hauer once again got busy. Becher, who was 
obviously reticent, but enthralled by his ‘mission’ and the leading role he 
was gradually taking in this trial, followed without interference the prc- 
parations of loading the fumace with charcoal. 

The Saxon put the lead into a big terra-cotta crucible, then added die 
black powder of the crushcd dross. He covered all this with a white salt 
which presumably was borax. Finally, some more charcoal was heaped 
on top, and Kouassi-Ba began to work the pedals of the two bellows. 

Angelique admired the patience with which her husband, who had only 
a few moments ago been so proud and haughty, now ient himself to this 
comedy. He kept resolutely away from the fumace, near the stool of 
repentance, but the glow of the fire lit his lean, gaunt face buried under its 
heavy mane. 

In the big fire in the furnace, the lump of lead and dross was melting. 
The air was permeated with smoke and an acrid smell of sulphur. Some 
people in the front rows began to cough and sneeze. 

The entire court at times disappeared behind a screcn of dark smoke. 
Angelique told herseif that the judges had some merit aftcr all in thus 
exposing themselves, if not to magic, at least to a most unpleasant ordeal. 

Judge Bourie rose to ask permission to Step closer. Massenau granted 
the request. He took up a position between the fumace, on which he 
tumed his back, and the accused whom he kept watching unrelentingly. 
The fumes of the forge occasionally blew down on Bourie and madc him 
cough, but he remained in this uncomfortable and exposed position 
. without taking his eyes off the Comte. 

Judge Fallot, known as de Sance, scemed to be on tenterhooks. He 
avoided his colleagues* eyes and kept nervously fidgeting in his big red 
velvet arm-chair. 

‘Poor Gaston f Angelique thought. Then she stopped taking an interest 
in him. 

The crucible, in the heat of the fire, which a guard was constantly feed¬ 
ing with charcoal, was already tuming red, then almost white. 

“Halt!” the Saxon miner ordered. Covered with soot, sweat and bone- 
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ash, he was looking more and more like some monster risen from hell. 

He advanced towards onc of the sacks and pulled from it a pair of big, 
bulging tongs, with which he seized the heavy crucible amidst the flames. 
With arched back and propped solidly on his bow-legs, he raised the 
crucible with no apparent effort. Kouassi-Ba held out a sand-cast. A 
brilliant, sil ver-like j et spurted and poured into the ingot-mould. 

Comte JofFrey seemed to come out of his lethargy and commented in a 
tired voice: 

“Here, then, wc have the lead casting which has collected the precious 
ore of the gold-bearing matte. We shall break the mould and forthwith 
assay this lead on a ‘bed-plate’ of ashes placed at the bottom of the fumace.” 

Fritz Hauer held out this bed-plate, which was a big white brick in 
which a cavity had been dug. He put it on the fire, then, to remove the 
ingot from the crucible, he had to use an anvil, and the august Palace 
resounded with ringing hammer-blows for some moments. At last the 
lead was carefully deposited in the cavity and the fire was stirred up. 
When the brick and the lead were red-hot, Fritz stopped the bellows and 
Kouassi-Ba removed all the remaining charcoal from the fumace. 

All that remained was the glowing brick filled with incandescent, 
molten lead which seethed and grew ever brighter. Kouassi-Ba seized a 
small pair of hand-bellows and directed them towards the lead. The cold 
air, far from extinguishiijg the incandescence, revived it and the bath 
became dazzlingly bright. 

“Look at the magic!” Becher yapped. “There’s no more coal, but hell- 
fire is beginning to produce the Philosopher’s Stone! Look! The three 
colours appear!” 

The Moor and the Saxon took it in turns to go on blowing on the 
molten bath, which writhed and was seized by whirls and tremors like a 
will-o’-the-wisp. An egg of fire formed in the scething mass. Then, as 
the negro withdrew the bellows, the egg stood up on its large axis and, 
spinning like a top, began to lose its brightness and darken gradually. 

But, suddenly, the egg fiercely lit up again, became white, quivered, 
slipped out of the cavity and, with a soft thud, rolled on to the ground, at 
the Comte’s feet. 

“Satans egg has joined its creator!” Becher shouted. “It’s lightning! 
It’s fulminant gold! It’ll explode over us!” 

The audience screamed. In the semi-darkness in which they found 
themselves Massenau called for candles. Amidst this pandemonium, Friar 
Becher kept babbling of the ‘Philosopher’s Egg* and the ‘Sage’s Chicken, 
so much so that a facetious derk climbed on to a bench and gave vent to 
a ringing ‘Cock-a-doodle-do. !’ 
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'Oh, my God, they don t widerstand anything!’ thought Ang£lique, 
wringing her hands. 

At last, police Constables appeared at various points of the hall with 
three-branched candelabra, and the tumult gradually died down. The 
Comte, who had not moved, touched the piece of metal with the tip of 
his crutch. 

“Pick up that nugget, Kouassi-Ba, and take it to the Judge.” 

Unhesitatingly, the negro jumped to pick up the metallic egg and 
prescnted it, gleaming on his black palm. 

“It is gold!” Judge Bourie gasped, and he stood as if tumed to stone. 

He wanted to grab it, but no sooner had he touched it than he gave a 
dreadful scream and jerked his burned hand away. 

“How is it, Comte,” Massenau asked, trying to steady his voice, “that 
the heat of this gold does not burn your black servant?” 

“It is common knowlcdge that Moors can bear glowing embers in their 
hands, just likc the charcoal-burncrs of the Auvergne.” 

Becher appeared with bulging eyes and, uninvited, emptied a bottle of 
holy water over the incriminating piece of metal. 

“Gendemen of the court, what you have seen here is the manufacture, 
against all ritual exorrisms, of the devil’s gold. Judge for yourselves the 
immense power of this magic!” 

“Do you think this gold is real?” Massenau asked. 

The monk grimaced and pulled from his inexhaustible pocket another 
little botde, which he unstoppered with care. 

“This is an arid, which attacks not only brass and bronze, but also gold- 
silver alloys. However, I am convinced beforehand that this is purum 
aurum .” 

“Actually,” the Comte broke in, “the gold extracted from the rock 
before you is not absolutely pure. Othcrwise the ore wouldn’t have pro- 
duced the flash which lit up the metal at the end of the assay and which, 
accompanying a sudden change of state, produced that other phenomenon 
which made the nugget jump. Berzelius was the first sdentist to describe 
this stränge effect.” 

Judge Bouri6*s sullen voice asked: 

“Is this Berzelius at least a Roman Catholic?” 

“No doubt,” Peyrac replied placidly, “for he was a Swede who lived in 
the Middle Ages.” 

Bouri£ gave a sarcastic laugh. 

“The court will judge the value of so remote a testimony.” , 

There was a moment’s indecision, while the judges, leaning towards 
one another, debated the need of continuing the hearing or adjouming it 
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to the next day. It was getdng late. The audience was both tired and 
over-excited. Butnobody wanted toleave. 

Angflique feit no fatigue whatsoever. She was as if detached from her- 
self. At the back of her mind, a small feverish argument was in progress: 
she could only follow its meanderings without being able to direct it. It 
was not possible that the demonstration of gold extraction would be un- 
favourably interpreted for the accused . . . Hadnt Friar Bechers very 
excesses displeased the judges? Massenau might affirm his neutrality as 
much as he liked, but it was obvious that he favoured his Gascon com- 
patriot at heart. But, against this, wasnt the whole court composed of 
rough, stiff men of the north? And in the audience it was only the 
truculent Maitre Gallemand who dared to display feelings of the least 
hostility towards the King’s decisions. As for the nun who was accom- 
panying Angelique, she was certainly helpful, but in the way a block of ice 
is when placed on the buming bro w of a sick person. 

Ahüfthishadtakenplace at Toulouse! . . . 

And this lawyer of hers, himself a child of the streets of Paris, unknown 
and poor into the bargain, when would they let him speak at last? . . . 
Wasnt he trying to slink away? Why did he no longer speak up? And 
where was Father Kircher? Angelique vainly tried to distinguish, among 
the front-row spectators, the sly peasant face of the Grand Exorcist of 
France. 

Hostile murmurs buzzed all around her. 

“It seems that Bourie was promiscd possession of three dioceses if he 
obtains this mans condemnation. Peyrac’s only fault is to be in advance 
of his Century. Youll see hell be sentenced. . . .” 

President Massenau coughed. 

“Gcntlemen,” he said, “the hearing continues. Accused, have you any- 
thing to add to what we have seen and heard?” 

The Great Lame Man of Languedoc drew himself up on his crutches, 
and his voice rang out, full and sonorous, and vibrant with a sincerity that 
made a quiver run through the ranks of the public. 

“I swear before God, and on the blessed hcads of my wife and my child, 
that I know neither the devil nor his magic, that I never performed the 
transmutation of gold nor created life according to satanic counsels, and 
that I have never sought to liarm any fellow-creature by the effect of spells 
or charms.” 

For the first time during this endless hearing, Angelique noticedafeeling 
of sympathy for the man who had just spoken. A clear, childish voice 
from the heart of the crowd cried: 

“We believe you.” 
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Judge Bourie rose, waving his sleeves. 

“Take care! This is the effect of a charm that we have not mentioned 
enough. Do not forget: the Golden Voice of the Kingdom . . . the 
redoubtablevoice that enticed women. . . 

The same childish voice rose: 

“Lethimsing! Lethimsing!” 

This time, President Massenau’s Southern blood rushed to his face and 
he began to pound his desk with his fist. 

“Silence! Or TU have the court-room cleared! Guards, remove the 
trouble-makers! . . . Monsieur Bourie, sit down. ThereVe been enough 
interruptions. Let’s get it over! Maitre Desgrez, where are you?” 

“I am here, Monsieur le President,” the lawyer replied. 

Massenau stopped for brcath and made an effort to control himself. 
He continued more calmly: 

“Gentlemen, the King’s justice owes it to itself to take everything into 
consideration. Therefore, although the case is being heard in private, the 
King, in his magnanimity, did not wish to deprive the accused of all means 
of defence. It is in this spirit that I considered it my duty to consent to the 
accused’s producing even dangerous demonstrations, in order to throw 
light on the magical processes which he is accused of possessing. Finally— 
as supreme proof of princely clemency—he has obtained the assistance of a 
lawyer, whom I now call upon to spcak.” 


CHAPTER 47 


Desgrez rose, bowed to the court, thanked the King on the defendant’s 
behalf, then climbed up two Steps to a small rostrum to address the court. 

Seeing him so straight and grave, Angelique found it hard to imagine 
that this black-robed man was the same tall young fellow with a ferret’s 
nose who, round-backed under his threadbare jacket, would stroll 
through the streets of Paris, whistling to his dog. 

The wizened litde records clerk, Clopot, who had procured the 
documents for the case, went to kneel before him, according to custom. 
The lawyer looked at the court, then at the audience. He seemed to be 
looking for someone in the cröwd. Was it on account of the yellow candle- 
light? Angelique had the impression that he was pale as a ghost. 

However, when he spoke, his voice was clear and compo^ed. 

“Gentlemen, 

“After the display of so many efforts by the prosecution and the jury, in 
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the course of which your knowledge of the law vied with the height of 
your dassical erudition—and this, let us firmly repeat it, for the sole purpose 
of enlightening the Kings justice and making truth shine brightly—you 
have, gendemen of the jury, already exhausted all the light of the sun and 
the stars to hear this trial. How can an obscure lawyer who is defending 
his first great cause hope to find a few slender rays of light to illuminate a 
truth deeply buried in the bottomless well of the most dreadful accusation? 
This truth appears to me, alas, so distant and so dangerous that I tremble 
within myself and almost wish that this poor flame would go out and 
leave me in the quiet obscurity in which I was before. But it is too late! 
My eyes have seen, and I must speak. And I must cry: Take care, gen tic¬ 
men ! Take care lest the choice you will make render you accountable to 
future centuries. Do not be among those men whose faults will make our 
childrens children cry as they look back on our Century: ‘It was an era of 
hypocrites and ignoramuses. For there was a great and noble gentleman 
in those days, who was accused of witchcraft for the sole reason that he 
was a great scientist/ ” 

The lawyer paused. Then he went on in a more subdued voice: 

“Imagine, gendemen, a scene of bygone days, ofthat dark period when 
our ancestors used but the clumsiest stone weapons. And now suppose 
that, among them, one man has the idea of collecting the mud of a certain 
soil, puts it into the fire and extracts from it a keen, hard material which 
had been unknown. His companions cry ‘It’s witchcraft f and condemn 
him. And yet, a few centuries later, our weapons will be made out of this 
unknown material— iron. I shall go further. Ifin our day, gendemen, you 
enter the laboratory of some perfume-manufacturer, will you recoil in 
horror and talk of witchcraft before the display of retorts and philtres 
which release fumes that are not always sweet-smelling? No, you’d 
consider this ridiculous. And yet, what mystery is being concocted in that 
craftsman’s lair! He materialises in liquid form that most invisible thing of 
all: scent. Do not be among those to whom could be applied the terrible 
wordsof the Gospel: ‘They have eyes to see and sec not. They have ears 
to hear and hear not/ I do not doubt, gendemen, that the mere charge of 
engaging in unusual research would not have sufficed to trouble your 
minds, which profound study has opened to all sorts of perspectives. But 
disquieting circumstances, a stränge reputation, surround the defendant’s 
personahty. Let us analyse, gendemen, on what facts this reputation is 
based, and let us see if each fact by itself, divorced from all others, can 
reasonably support a charge of witchcraft. Joffrey de Peyrac, a Catholic 
child entrusted to a*Huguenot nurse, is dashed out of a window into a 
courtyard by fanatics at the age of four. He is crippled and disfigured. 
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Should we accuse of witchcraft, gendemen, all the cripples and all whose 
sight is fear-inspiring? However, although disfavourcd by nature, the 
Comte possesses a marvellous voice, which he trains with Italian masters. 
Should we accuse of witchcraft, gendemen, all those golden-voiced 
singers who make noble ladies, and even our wives, swoon with pleasure? 
From his voyages the Comte has brought back a thousand fascinadng 
tales. He has studied new customs, delved into foreign philosophies. 
Should we sentence all travellers and philosophers? Yes, I know: all this 
does not make for a very simple personality. And I come to the most 
surprising phenomenon: this man who has acquired a profound Science 
and grown rieh thanks to his knowledge, this man who speaks and even 
sings superbly well, this man has managed, despite his physique, to be 
attractive to women. He likes women and does not hide the fact. He 
glorified love and has numerous haisons. That among the women who 
are in love with him there are a few over-excited or shameless ones is a 
normal occurrence in a life of licence which the Church certainly frowns 
upon but which is none the less extremely widespread. If, gendemen, we 
were to bum all the noble lords who love women and all those who are 
pursued by disappointed mistresses, I do believe, in faith, that the Place de 
Greve would not be vast enough to contain their stakes. . . .” 

There was a stir of approval. Ang£lique marvelled at Desgrez’s skill. 
How tactfully he had avoided dwelÜng on Joffrey’s wealth, which had 
aroused so much envy, while on the other hand stressing as a regrettable 
fact, but one which sober-minded burghers were helpless to alter, the 
licentious life that was the privilege of noblemen. 

He gradually whittled down the charges, rcduced them to the pro- 
portion of provincial gossip so that his listeners would soon feel surprised 
at having made so much ado about nothing. 

“He is attractive to women!” sofdy repeated Desgrez, “and we, 
members of the strong sex, are amazed that, with his unprepossessing 
physique, he should inspire so much passion in southem ladies. Oh, 
gendemen, let us not be overbold! Ever since the world began, who has 
been able to fathom the heart of women, and the why and wherefore of 
their passions? Let us remain respectfully on the edge of this mystery. For 
ifwedon’t, wemightbe compelledto bum all women at the stäke! . . 

The laughter and applause were cut short by Bourie, who jumped up 
from his arm-chair. 

“Stop the comedy!” the Judge shouted, and his face tumed increasingly 
yellow. “You are mocking the court and the ChurcL Are you forgetting 
that the charge of witchcraft was originally brought by an Archbishop? 
Are you forgetting that the chief witness for the prosecution is a monk, 
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and that a regulär exorcism was performed on che accused, showing him 
to be a henchman of Satan?” 

4 Tm not forgeccing anyching, Monsieur Bouri6,” Desgrez gravely 
retorted, “and I shall answer you. Ic is quite Crue thaC che Archbishop of 
Toulouse was the first Co bring a charge of witchcraft against Monsieur de 
Peyrac, to whom he had been opposed by a rivalry of long Standing. Did 
this prelate regret a gesture to which, for reasons of personal grievance, he 
had not given enough thought? That is what I like to think, for 1 have 
here abundant documents in which Monseigneur de Frontenac repeatedly 
demands that the accused be handed over to an ecdesiastical court and 
refuses to be a party to any decisions that may be taken by a civil court on 
the subject. He also refuses to support—I have his letter, gentlemen, and 
can read it to you—the facts and words of the nian whom you call the 
chief witness for the prosecution, Conan Becher, a monk. As for the latter, 
whose frenzy might well seem suspect to any person of sound mind, I 
remind you that he is responsible for the single exorcism on which the 
prosecution seems to base its case. That exorcism took place in the prison 
of the Bastille on the fourth December last, in the presence of Fathers 
Frelat and Jonathan, who are in the court. I do not contest the authenticity 
of this deposition inasmuch as it was actually drawn up by this monk and 
his acolytes, about whom I shall say nothing, not knowing whether they 
are credulous, ignorant, or whether they are accomplices. But I do contest 
the authenticity of the exorcism!” Desgrez cried in a thundering voice. “I 
do not wish to enter into the details of the incongruities of that sinister 
ceremony, but I shall stress just two points: the first is that the nun who, 
incidentally, simulated the Symptoms of possession in the presence of the 
accused is the same woman, Carmencita de M&ecourt, who, a little while 
ago, gave us a sample of her talent as an actress, and conceming whom a 
clerk of the record-office can testify that he saw her, as she left the hall, 
spitting out the piece of soap by means of which she simulated the froth of 
an epileptic fit, a trick well known to those shammers who try to rouse 
public pity in the streets. Second point: I revert to the faked probe, that 
infernal needle which you ruled out as being supported by insufficient 
evidence. And yet, gentlemen, what if it were true, what ifa madman of 
fiendish cruelty really did subject a man to such a torture with the aim of 
misleading your judgment and burdening your consdence with the death 
ofaninnocentman? . . . I have here the Statement madeby the physician 
of the Bastille a few days after that abominable experiment.” 

In ajerky voice, Desgrez proceeded to read a report by Maitre Malinton, 
prison doctor at the Bastille, who, having been called to the bedside of a 
prisoner whose name he did not know, but who had scars on his face, had 
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found the latter to have all over his body small festering wounds which 
appeared to have been caused by deep needle-pricks. 

In the profound silence which followed this reading the lawyer went 
on in a slow, grave voice: 

“And now, gentlemen, the time has come for you to listen to a solemn 
voice, whose unworthy spokesman I am, a voice which, beyond all 
human turpitudes, has always sought to exhort the faithful to prudence. 
The hour has come for me, humble clcrk that I am, to make the voice of 
the Church heard at this trial. It says this.” 

Desgrez unfolded a large piece of paper and read: 

“ ‘On this night of 25dl December 1660, in the prison of the Palace of 
Justice in Paris, a ceremony of exorcism was performed on the person of 
Joffrey de Pcyrac de Morens, accuscd of intclligence of and trafficking with 
Satan. Whereas, according to the ritual of the Church of Rome, genuine 
demoniacs must possess three extraordinary powers, to wit, one: knowledge 
of languages they have not learned; two: the power of divining and 
knowing secret matters; and three: prcternatural powers of the body; 
we, in our capacity as the sole Exorcist lawfully empowered by the 
Church of Rome for the wholc diocese of Paris, but ncvcrtheless assisted 
in this by two other priests of our holy congregation, have subjected the 
prisoner Comte Joffrey de Peyrac to the exerciscs and examinations 
provided by the ritual on this night of the 25dl December 1660. From 
which it was made evident that the exorcised had knowledge only of such 
languages as he had learned and in particular was unconversant with 
Hebrew and Chaldcan, with which two of us are familiär; that this man 
appears to be very learned but in no way a diviner; displaycd no preter- 
natural strength of body, but only wounds provoked by deep, festcring 
punctures and infirmities of long standing; therefore we declare that the 
examined Joffrey de Peyrac is in no wise possessed by the devil. . . / 
There follow the signatures of the Reverend Father Kirchcr, of the Society 
of Jesus, Grand Exorcist of the diocese of Paris, and those of the Reverend 
Fathers de Marsan and de Montaignat, assisting.” 

The stupefaction and uneasiness of the audicnce was almost tangible, 
and yet nobody stirred or spoke. 

Desgrez looked at the court. 

“ What can I add to this tesdmony? Gentlemen of the jury, you will 
consider your verdict. But you will at least do so fully cognisant of one 
certainty: that the Church, in whose name you are asked to condemn this 
man, has found him innocent of the crime of witchcraft for which he has 
been brought here. . . . Gentlemen, I leave you face to face with your 
consrience.” 
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Desgrez composedly picked up his cap, put it on his head and walked 
down thc stcps from the rostrum. 

Judge Bourie then rose and his shrill voice rang out in the silence: 

“Let him come! Why doesnt he come in person? It is for Father 
Kircher to testify on this secret ceremony, which is suspect on more than 
one count, having been held secretly and without the knowledge of the 
judicial authorities.” 

“Father Kircher will come,” Desgrez asserted very quietly. “He should 
beherenow. Ihavesentforhim.” 

“Well, I teil you he won’t come,” Bourie exclaimed, “for you lied, you 
have trumped up this whole fantastic rigmarole of a secret exorcism in 
Order to impress the judges. You have hidden behind the names of im¬ 
portant churchmen in Order to sway the verdict. . . . Your deceit would 
have been discovered, but too late. . . 

With his customary agüity, the lawyer bounded towards Bourie. 

“You insult me, Monsieur. I am not a forger, as you are. I remember 
the oath I took before the King’s Council of the Bar when I was invested 
as a lawyer.” 

The audicnce was in an uproar. Massenau, Standing up, tried to restore 
order. Desgrez’s voice still rose above the din: 

“I demand ... I demand the adjoumment of the hearing tili to- 
morrow. The Reverend Father Kircher will ratify his Statement. I swear 
it.” 

At this moment a door flew open. A cold draught mingled with snow- 
flakes blew from one of the court entrances that gave on to the yard. 
Everybody tumed towards this opening, in which two snow-covered 
archers had appeared. They stepped aside to make room for a small, 
stocky, swarthy man, who was smartly dressed and whose wig and cloak 
wcre almost dry. 

“Monsieur le President,” he said in a gruff voice, “I learned that the 
court was still in session despite the late hour. I therefore feit it my duty 
to bring you without delay some news which I believe to be important.” 

“We are listening,” answered Massenau, surprised at this intrusion by 
the Lieutenant of Police. 

Monsieur d* Aubray tumed towards the lawyer. 

“Maltre Desgrez asked me to search throughout the Capital for a 
Reverend Jesuit Father by the name of Kircher. After dispatching several 
constables to the various places where he might have been and where 
nobody had seen him, I was advised that the body of a drowned man, 
found amid the ice on the Seine, had been transported to the morgue of 
the Chätelet. I went there, accompanied by a Jesuit Father of die Temple 
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convent. The latter formally identified his colleague, Father Kircher, 
whose death must have occurred in the first hours of the morning. . . .” 

“So you do not even shrink from murder!” yelled Bouri£, flinging his 
arm out towards the lawyer. 

Theotherjudgesbecamerestless, too. Thecrowdshouted: “Enough! 
Have done with it!” ... 

Angdlique, more dead than alive, could not even make out whom this 
hooting was dirccted at She covered her ears with her hands. 

She saw Massenau rise and make an effort to be heard. 

“Gcntlemen, the hearing continues. The chief witness for the dcfence 
summoncd by Council at the last minute, the Reverend Father Kircher, 
having been found dead, and in view of the fact that the lieutenant of 
police in person was evidently unable to discover upon him any document 
which, from beyond the grave, would testify to the truth of Maitre 
Desgrez’s Statements, having regard also to the fact that the personality of 
the Reverend Father alone could have lent weight to an alleged deed 
drawn up in secrecy, the court in its wisdom . . . declares that deed as 
null and void and the incident as non-existent. The court will now retire 
to consider its verdict.” 

“Don’t do tliis!” cried Desgrez’s desperate voice. “Adjourn the 
verdict! Ishallfind witnesses. Father Kircher hasbeen murdered.” 

“By you!” Bourie flung at him. 

“Calm yourself, Maitre,” said Massenau, “and trust thejudges!” 

Had the jury been out for a few minutes or several hours? 

It seemed to Angelique that the judges had never moved, that they’d 
always been there with their square caps and their red-and-black robes, 
that they would stay there for all etemity. But now they were Standing. 
President Massenau’s lips were moving. They were articulating, in a 
trembling voice: 

“I require for the King that Joffrey de Peyrac de Morens be declared 
guilty and convicted of the crimes of abduction, enticcment, impiety, 
magic, witchcraft and other abominations mentioncd at this trial, and in 
reparation of which he shall be delivered into the hands of the executioner 
of high justice, taken and led to the square of Notre Dame, shall there ask 
pardon of God, bareheaded and barefoot, with a rope around his neck 
and a fifteen-pound taper in his hand. Whereupon he shall be taken to the 
Place de Greve, tied to a stäke set up for this pnrpose and bumed alive until 
his body and bones be consumed and reduccd to ashes, which shall then 
be dispersed and scattered to the four winds. And each and all of his 
possessions shall be forfeited to and confiscated by the King. And, before 
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bring executed, he shall be subjected to the question ordinary and extra- 
ordinary. I require that the Saxon Fritz Hauer be dedared his accomplice 
and, in reparation, be sentenced to be hanged and strangled until death 
ensues, on a gallows to be set up for this purpose on the Place de Greve. I 
require that the Moor Kouassi-Ba be declared his accomplice and, in 
reparation, be sentenced to the galleys for life.” 

By the bench of infamy, the tall figure, supported on crutches, was 
swaying. JofFrey de Peyrac raised a ghastly face towards the court. 

“I am innocent!” 

His shout echoed in a deathlike silence. 

He then went on in a calm, toneless voice: 

“Your lordship Baron Massenau de Pouillac, I understand that it is too 
late for me to protest my innocence. I therefore keep silent. But, before 
being taken away, I wish to pay public tribute to the concem for equity 
which you have sought to maintain throughout this trial, whose pre- 
sidency was forced upon you, as was its conclusion. Recrive the assurance 
of a nobleman of old lineage that you are worthier to carry the blazon 
than those who govem you.” 

The ruddy face of the Toulouse parliamentarian contracted. Suddenly 
he raised his hand to his eyes and shouted in that langue d’oc which 
Angelique and the condcmned man alone could understand: 

“Farewcll! Farewell! Brother countryman.” 


CHAPTER 48 


Outside, in the night that was still black though dawn was approaching, 
the snow was falling and the wind swept enormous flakes before it. 
Stumbling in the thick, white carpet, the court-room audience left the 
Palace of Justice. Lantems swayed at the carriage-doors. 

Angelique, a solitary figure, walked away through the dark streets of 
Paris. At the moment of leaving the Palace a commotion had separated 
her from the nun. 

Mechanically she took the way that led to the cnclosure of the Temple. 
Her mind was blank; she longed only to be back in her little room near 
Florimond’s little cradlc. 

How long did it last, that stumbling walk? . . . The streets wcre 
deserted. In this frightful weather even the rogues kept Underground, 
Hardly any noise came from the tavems, for the night was drawing to a 
close, and the drunkards who had not gone home to their lodgings were 
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snoring under the tables or confiding their misfortunes to some drowsing 
trollop. The snow decked the city in a gloomy silence. 

As she approached the fortified walls of the Temple, Angelique re- 
membered that the gates must be closed. But she heard the muffled sounds 
of the dock of Notre Dame and counted five strokes. The bailifF would 
open in an hour. She passed the drawbridge and went to cower under the 
vault of the postem-gate. Thawing snowflakes ran along her face. 
Fortunately, the ample tliick woollen gown of the religious dress, with its 
many petticoats, vast wimple and hooded cloak, had protected her well. 
But her feet were icy. 

The baby sdrred inside her. She put her hand over her body and pressed 
it with sudden rage. Why should that cliild live when JofFrey was going 
to die? . . . 

At that moment, the moving curtain of snow was torn asunder, and a 
monstrous, panting shape camc bounding under the vault. 

After a first movement of fright, Angelique recognised the dog 
Sorbonne. He had put his paws on her shoulder and was licking her face 
with his rough tongue. Angelique fondled him, scanning the darkness 
where the snowflakes were still falling in a tight swirl. Sorbonne meant 
Desgrez. Desgrez would come, and with him, hope. He would have an 
idea. He would teil her what more she could do to save JofFrey. 

She heard the young man’s Step on the wooden bridge. He was 
advancing cautiously. 

“Are you therc?” he whispered. 

“Yes.” 

He came closcr. She could not see him, but hc was talking to her from 
so near-by that the tobacco smell on his breath reminded her drcadfully of 
JofFrey’s kisses. 

“Thcy tried to arrest me as I was leaving the Palace. Sorbonne throttlcd 
one of the constables. I was able to get away. The dog followcd your 
track and led me here. You must disappear now. Do you understand? 
You will no longer use your name, you will attempt no more moves, 
nothing. Othcrwise you will find yourself in the Seine some morning, 
like Father Kircher, and your son will be an orphan twice over. As for 
me, I had foresecn this atrocious outcome. A horse is waiting for me at 
the Gate of Saint-Martin. In a few hours, fll be far away.” 

Angelique clutched at the lawyer's soaked jacket. Her teeth were 
chattering. 

“You aren’t leaving? . . . You aren’t abandoning me?” 

He gripped the young woman’s slender wrists and loosened the 
clenched fingers. 
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“I staked cvcrything for you, and I havc lost everything, cxccpt my 
skin.” 

“But teil me . . . teil me what I can do for my husband?” 

"Allthatyoucandoforhim . . 

He faltercd, then spoke fast: 

“Go and see the hangman and bribe him so that he’ll strangle him . . . 
beforethefire. Thatwayhewontsuffer. Here,takethesetliirty tcus” 

Shc feit a purse being slipped into her hand. Without another word, he 
walked away. The dog hesitated to follow his master. He came back to 
Angclique and lifted towards her his good, friendly eyes. Desgrez 
whistled. The dog pricked his ears and bounded away into the night. 

The hangman, Maitre Aubin, lived in Pillory Square facing the fish 
market. Hc had to lodge therc and nowhere eise. The letters ofinvestiture 
of the executioners of Paris had stipulated this detail sincc time im- 
mcmorial. All the shops and Stands on the square bclonged to him and he 
rented them to small shopkeepers. Morcovcr, he had the right to levy 
from each stand on the market one handful of the displayed green 
vcgctable or corn, one freshwater-fish, one sea-fish, and one truss of hay. 

If the fishwives were the queens of the market, the hangman was its 
secret, despised lord. 

Angclique went to see him at nightfall. Young Rope-round-thc-neck 
was her guide. Even at this late hour, the district was still bustling with 
activity. Through the rue de la Poterie and the rue de la Fromagerie, 
Angelique penetrated into this colourful quarter which rang with the 
strident shouts of the ladies of the fish market, who,famed for theirruddy 
faccs and their picturesque language, formed a privileged guild of traders. 
Dogs were fighting for refuse in the gutters. Carts of hay and timber 
blocked the streets. Over all hung a smell of fresh fish. 

A nauseous stench coming from the near-by graveyard of Saints- 
Innocents and its horrible charnel-houses, where the bones of Parisians had 
been piling up for five hundred years, mingled with these strong odours 
and with those of meats and chceses. 

The pillory stood in the middle of the square. It was a kind of octagonal 
tower with a pointed roof. The construction comprised a ground floor 
and a single storey above with high, vaulted Windows, through which one 
caught a glimpse of the big iron wheel which was situated in the centre of 
the tower. 

A thief was on view there tonight, his head and hands passed through 
the holes which ran all around the wheel. Now and then, the wheel was 
set in motion by one of the hangmans assistants. The thieFs face, blue i 
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with cold, and his dangling hands cmerged altemately in the Windows like 
the macabre figure of a mechanical clock, and the asscmbled spectators 
laughed at his grimaces. 

“It's Jactance,” someone said, “the biggest cut-purse in the market.” 

“Oh, now we’ll know him!” 

“Let him show his face in the neighbourhood, and servants and dealers 
willshout: ‘Beware the cut-purse f ” 

“You can pack up your scissors, my friend, they’ll be of no more use!” 

There was quite a big crowd at the foot of the pillory. But if there was 
a throng at this place, it was not so much in Order to gaze at the exposed 
thief as to make a deal with the hangman’s assistants. 

“See, Madame,” said Rope-round-the-neck with a certain pridc, “they 
are people who want to have tickets for tomorrow’s execution, It’s sure 
there won't be enough to go round.” 

He showed her the notice that the criers liad been trumpeting at all the 
street-comers that very moming: 

“Maitre Aubin, exccutioner ordinary of high and low justice of the city 
and suburbs of Paris, announces that he will rent seats on his scaffold at a 
reasonable price, for watching the fire that will be lit on the Place de 
Greve for a sorcerer. Tickets can be obtained at the pillory from his 
assistants. The seats will be marked with a fleur-dc-lis and the tickets with 
a Cross of Saint Andre.” 

“Would you like me to get you a ticket, if you have the whcrewithal?” 
the hangman’s apprenticc suggested obligingly. 

“Oh no!” said Angelique, horrified. 

“You have a right to it,” said the other philosophically, “because with- 
out a ticket you won’t be able to get near. Hardly anybody comes for 
hangings: people are used to them. But the stake’s a rarity. There’ll be a 
press of people, you can take my word for it; Maitre Aubin says he’s all 
hot and bothered at the thought of it. He doesn’t like it when there’s too 
much of a crowd yelling all around him. He says you never know what 
may come over them. Well, here we are, Madame. Do walk in.” 

The room into which Rope-round-the-neck had shown her was clean 
and well-kept. The candles had been lit. Around the table, three little 
neatly-dressed girls, with fair curls under their woollen bonnets, were 
eating gruel out of wooden bowls. By the fire-place, the hangman’s wife 
mended her husband’s scarlet singlet. 

“Greetings, Maitressc,” said the apprentice. “I brought this woman 
here. She wants to talk to the old man.” 

“He’s at the Palace of Justice. He won’t be long. Sit down, my dear.” 

Angllique sat down on a bench against the wall. The woman glanced 
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at her out of the comer of her eye but did not ask any quesdons, as any 
other housewife would have done. How many haggard-faced women she 
had seen—distraught mothers, desperate daughters—seated on that bench 
waiting to beg the hangman to render a last favour, to relieve a beloved 
one from pain . . . ! How many had come to this peaceful home, with 
hands full of gold or threats on their lips, to plead for the executioners help 
in a supreme, impossible escape! 

Hearing a footfall on the threshold, Angeliquc half rose. The new- 
comer was a young priest, who carefully wiped his thick, mud-covcred 
boots before coming in. 

“Maitre Aubin isnt in?” 

“He won’t be long. Do come in, Monsieur TAbbe, and make yourself 
comfortable by the fireside.” 

“It’s very kind of you, Madame. I am a mission priest and I’ve been 
appointed to assist the condemned man tomorrow. fve come to see 
Maitre Aubin to show him my credentials signed by the lieutenant of 
pohce, and to ask him to let me see that poor man. A night of prayer isnt 
too much to prepare yourself for death.” 

“Certainly,” said the hangman*s wife. “Sit down, Monsieur l’Abbe, 
and dry your coat. Rope-round-the-neck, throw a log on the fire.” 

She dropped the red singlet and took up her distaff. 

“You are a brave man/* she went on. “You aren’t afraid ofa sorcerer?” 

“All God’s creatures, even the guiltiest ones, deserve our pity when the 
hour of death has come. But this man isn’t guilty. He is innocent of the 
hidcous crime he is accused of.” 

“They all say that!” said the hangman’s wife philosophically. 

“If Monsieur Vincent were alive, there wouldnt be a stäke tomorrow. 
I heard him speak with anxiety, a few hours before his death, of the 
injustice that was about to be done to a nobleman of the kingdom. Were 
he alive, hc’d have dimbed on to the stäke himself beside the condemned 
man to shout to the people to bum him rather than an innocent man.” 

“Ah! that's just what’s torturing my poor husband,” the woman cried. 
“You can’t imagine, Monsieur l’Abbe, how much he’s worried about 
tomorrow’s execution. He’s had six Masses read at Saint-Eustache, one in 
each side-chapel. And he’ll have another read at the high altar.” 

“If Monsieur Vincent were still here . . .” 

“. . . there’d be no more thieves and witches, and we’d be left without 
work.” 

“You d seil herrings in the market, or flowers on the Pont-Neuf, and 
youd be no worse off.” 

“Why,no . . said the woman, laughing. 
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Angelique gazed at the priest. He was young, but the fire of Monsieur 
Vincent glowed in him; he had big hands and the plain, simple ways of a 
man of the people. He’d have had the same attitude before the King. But 
Angelique did not move. For two days now, her eyes had been smarting 
with all the tears she had shed in her lonely little room. She had no tears 
left now; her heart was numb. No balm could sootlie the gaping wound. 
Out of her despair an evil flower had been bom: hatred. ‘What they 
make him suffer, I shall pay back to them a hundrcdfold/ She had drawn 
from this resolution a purposc in living. Could one forgive somcone like 
Becher? . . . 

She remained motionlcss, stiff, her hands clenchcd under her cape 
around the purse that Dcsgrez had given her. 

“Believe it or not, Monsieur l’Abbc,” the hangman’s wife was saying, 
“but my greatest sin is pride.” 

“Now there you astound me!” the priest exclaimed, smacking his 
hands on his knees. “I don’t wish to lack in charity, my daughter, but you 
who are loathed by all on account of your husband’s profession, you 
whose vcry neighbours turn away muttering when you pass, I wonder 
wherc you can possibly find cause for pride and conceit.” 

“Yes, that’s a fact,” sighed the poor woman. “And yet, when I see my 
man, well planted on his legs, lift his big axe and, bang! lop off a head • 
with a single stroke, I can’t help being proud of him. It’s not so easy, you 
know, Monsieur T Abbe, to manage it with a single stroke.” 

“You make me shudder, my daughter,” said the priest. 

He added pensively: 

“One cannot sound the human heart.” 

Just then the door opcncd. A square-shouldered giant walked in with a 
calm, heavy stride. He growled a greeting and glanced around with the 
imperious air of someone who is always within his rights. His fleshy face, 
pitted by pock-marks, had coarse, impassive featurcs. He did not look a 
wicked man, but cold and hard like a stone mask. He had the face of a 
man who must ncithcr laugh nor weep, an undertaker’s face . . . or a 
King’s, thought Angelique, who suddenly found that, despite his coarse 
craftsman’s jacket, he bore a resemblance to Louis XIV. 

This was the hangman. 

She got up, and so did the priest, who wordlessly held out his letter of 
introduction. 

Maltre Aubin stepped over to a candlc to read it. 

“Very well,” he said. “Tomorrow at dawn I’ll take you along with 
me.” .. * 

“Couldnt I be admitted tonight?” 
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“Impossible. Everything’sclosed. Imtheonlyonewhocantakeyou 
in to the condemned man and, frankly speaking, Monsieur le Cur£, I want 
to have a bite. All the other workmen are forbidden to work after 
curfew. But for me day or night is all one. When it comes over them to 
make a patient confess, those gentlemcn of the high courts get themselves 
into such a state, they'd all but go and sleep there! They gave him 
everything today: water, the boot, and the rack.” 

The priest wrung his hands. 

“The unfortunate man! Alone in the darkness of a dungeon with his 
pain, his anguish at approaching death! O God, Help him!” 

The hangman cast a suspicious glance at him. 

“You arent.going to make any trouble, are you? I've quite enough 
with that Friar Becher at my heels, who never thinks f m doing enough. 
By Saint-Come and Saint-Sloi, I think if anyone’s possessed by the devil, 
it’s he rather than the other!” 

While talking, Maitre Aubin was emptying the vast pockets of his 
jacket. He flung a few objects on the table, and suddenly the little girls 
gave a cry ofadmiration. A cry ofhorror answered them. 

With dilated eyes, Angelique had recognised, among a few gold pieces, 
the little pcarl-inlaid case in which Joffrey used to keep the small tobacco- 
sticks he liked to smoke. With a swift gesture she could not check, she 
grasped it and pressed it against her. Without any sign of annoyancc, the 
hangman opened her fingers and retrieved the case. 

“Gently, my girl. What I find in the pockcts of a condemned man is 
mine by rights.” 

“You’re a thicf!” she gasped, “an infamous ghoul, a despoilcr of 
corpses!” 

The man composedly went and took from the mantelpiece a chiselled 
silver casket and stored his booty away in it without answering. The 
woman wcnt on spinning, nodding her hcad. She murmured in an 
apologetic tone, looking at the priest: 

“Theyalwayssaythat,youknow. Youmustntmindthem. Yetsurely 
this one ought to realise that we dont get much out of it when they burn 
a fellow. I can t even rccover the body to make a little extra with the fat, 
which the apothecaries ask for, and the bones, which-” 

“Oh, for pity’s sake, my daughtcr!” said the priest, putting his hands to 
his ears. 

He stared at Angelique with eyes that wcre brimming over with com- 
passion. But she was not looking at him. She was trembling and biting 
her lips. She had insulted the hangman! He would now refuse the grim 
plea she had come to make. 
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With the same heavy, rolling gait, Maitre Aubin walked round the table 
and went up to her. With his thumbs in his wide beit, he calmly looked 
her up and down. 

“Apart from that, what can I do for you?” 

Trembling and unable to utter a word, she held out the purse. He took 
it, weighed it in his hand, then stared again at Angelique with his in¬ 
expressive eyes. 

“Youwanthimtobestrangled? . . .” 

She nodded. 

The man opened the purse, let a few crowns slip into his big palm and 
said: 

“All right, it’ll be done.” 

Noticing the horrified gazeof the young priest, who had followed this 
conversation, he frowned. 

“You won’t talk, Father, will you? Fm risking a packet, you see. If I 
were caught, Fd have no end of troubles. I have to manage it at the very 
last moment when the smoke’s hiding the stäke from the public. It’s to do 
a favour, you see?“ 

“Yes ... I shant talk,“ the abbe said with an effort. “I . . . you can 
rely on me.“ 

“I scare you, eh?“ said the hangman. “It’s the first time you’ll be 
assisting a condemned man?“ 

“Düring the wars, when I used to bring the troops the comforts collected 
by Monsieur Vincent, many a time I went to accompany the poor fellows 
to be hanged, to the very foot of the tree. But that was war, the horrors 
and fever of war . . . whereashere . . .“ 

His helpless gesture motioned towards the fair-haired little girls sitting 
before their bowls. 

“Here, it’s the law,“ the hangman said, not without grandeur. 

He leaned over the table familiarly, like a man eager for a chat. 

“I like you, Father. You remind me of a prison chaplain whom I 
worked with for a long time. I can say this for him, that all the condemned 
men whom the two of us led died kissing the crucifix. When it was all 
over, he used to weep as if he’d lost his own child, and he’d be so white 
that many a time I had to force him to have a glass of wine to recover. I 
always have a pitcher of good wine with me You never can teil what 
may happen, especially with apprentices. My father was a hangman s 
assistant when they quartered Ravaillac the regicide in the Place de Greve. 
He told me ... ah well, perhaps you wouldn’t enjoy this sort of story. 
Fll teil you later when you are more used to them. Anyhow, I used to say 
to that chaplain sometimes: ‘Father, d’you think Fll be damned?* And 
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he’d say: ‘Hangman, if youre damned, Hl ask God to damn me with 
you. . . Look, Father, I’ll show you something that’ll lielp to put your 
mind at rcst.” 

After foraging again in his numerous pockets, Maitre Aubin displayed a 
small flask. 

“It’s a recipe I have from my father, who himself had it from his 
uncle, who was a hangman under Henri IV. It’s made up for me in great 
secrecy by an apothecary who is a friend of mine, and whom I supply, in 
exchange, with human skulls for the manufactur^of his magistral powder. 
He says that magistral powder is a sovereign remedy for gravel and 
apoplexy, but it needs the skull of a young man who’s died a violent 
death. That’s his business, after all. . . . I supply him with a skull or two, 
and he concocts my potion without breathing a word. When I give a few 
drops of this to a condemned man, he bccomcs quite cheerful and he 
suffers less. I only give it to those who’ve families that pay. But still, it's 
doing them a good tum, isn’t it, Monsieur Y Abbe?” 

Angelique was listening opcn-mouthed. The hangman turned towards 
her. 

“You want me to give him some tomorrow moming?” 

She managed to uttcr through white lips : 

“I . . . Ihavenomoremoney.” 

“Thcre’ll be no extra charge,” said Maitre Aubin, bouncing the purse in 
his hand. 

He pulled the small silver casket towards him again and put the purse 
inside. Mumbling a vague farewcll, Angelique walked towards the door 
and left. 

She feit like vomiting. Her whole body pained her. Yet the bustling 
square, still ringing with shouts and laughter, seemed to her less unbear- 
able than the sinister atmosphere of the hangman’s house. The shop doors 
were open despite the cold. It was the hour of day when neighbours were 
chatting in the porches. The archers were conducting the thief, who had 
been taken down from the pillory, to the Chatclet prison; a swarm of 
ragamuffins pursued them with snowballs. 

Angelique heard a hurrying tread bchind her. The little abbe appeared, 
out of breath. 

“Mysister . . . my poor sistcr,” he stammered. “I couldn’t let you go 
away like that!” 

She shrank back with a sudden movement. In the semi-darkness, 
faintly lit by a dim shop-lantem, the frightened churchman saw a face of 
translucent whiteness in which two eyes glowed with an almost phos- 
phorescent glint. 
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“Leave me,” Angelique said in a metallic voice. “You cant do any- 
thing for me.” 

“My sistcr, pray to God. . . .” 

“It*s in the name of God that my innocent husband will be bumed 
tomorrow.” 

“My sister, do not aggravate your sorrows by revolting against Heaven. 
Remember that it was in the name of God that Our Lord was cruci- 
fied” 

“Your prattlc drives me mad!” Angelique shouted in a shrill voice 
which seemed to her to come from far away. “I shan’t stop until I in turn 
have struck one of your kind, until I*ve made him perish in the same 
tortures. . . 

She leaned against the wall, put her hands to her face and a drcadful sob 
shook her. 

“Since you will see him ... teil him that I love him, that I love him 
. . . Teil him ... ah! that he made me happy. And then . . . ask him 
what name I shall give the child that will bc born.” 

“I shall do so, my sistcr.” 

He wanted to take her hand, but she avoided him and continued on her 
way. 

The priest gave up following her. Bowed by the weight of human 
sorrows, he walked away through the narrow streets. 

Angelique hastened towards the Temple. It seemed to her that her ears 
were booming, for she suddenly heard shouts around her : 

“Peyrac! Peyrac!” 

She finally stopped. This time it wasn’t a dream. 

. . but Peyrac, all agree . . . to Satan himself . . .” 

Perched on one of the milestones that riders used, to hoist themselves 
into the saddle, a skinny little scamp was bellowing at the top of his hoarse 
voice the last verses of a song, of which he had a bündle of copics under his 
arm. 

The young woman came back and asked for a leaflet. The coarse paper 
still smelled of fresh printers ink. Angelique could not read the words in 
the dark lane. She foldcd it and walked on. As she was approaching the 
Temple, the thought of Florimond grew uppermost in her mind. She was 
always worried to leave him alone now that he toddled about so much. 
You almost had to tie him up in his cradle, and this was not at all to the 
child*s liking. Usually, he would cry during all the time of liis mother’s 
absence, and she’d find him coughing and feverish on her return., She did 
not dare to ask Madame Scarron to look after him, for ever since her 
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husband had comc to trial the cripple s widow avoidcd her and almost 
crossed herseif when she passed. 

On the staircase, Angelique heard the baby's sobs and she hurried 
upstairs. 

“Here I am, my treasure, my little prince. What a big boy you are!” 

She quickly threw a log into the hearth and put the pan with the child's 
food on the andirons. Florimond screamed even more lustily and flung 
out his arms. She releascd him from his prison at last, and he stopped as if 
by magic, deigning even to smile most engagingly. 

“You are a little bandit,” said Angelique, wiping his tear-stained little 
face. Her heart ineltcd. She raised Florimond in her arms and gazed at 
him in the light of the fire, that made a red spark twinkle in the child’s 
black eyes. 

“Little king! Adorable little god! You are all that’s left. How beauti- 
ful you arc!” 

Florimond seemcd to understand what she was saying. He arched his 
little waist and smiled with a kind of innoccnt, self-assurcd pride. His 
attitudfr loudly proclaimed that he knew he was the centre of the world. 
She carcssed him and played with him. He chatted like a little bird. 
Madame Cordeau oftcn said that he was much in advance of his age as far 
as talking went. His syntax was far from perfect, but he knew very well 
how to make himself understood. When his mother had given him a bath 
and put him to bed, he demanded that she sing him a cradle-song, the one 
about the Green Mill. 

Angelique tried hard to stop her voicc breaking. 

“Again! Again!” clamoured Florimond. 

Then he put his thumb back into his mouth with a blissful air. She did 
not mind his being so tyrannical and thoughtless. She fearcd the moment 
when she would find herseif alone again, waiting for the night to end. 
When Florimond had fallen asleep, she gazed at him deeply, then rose 
and stretched her aching body. Were the tortures that had broken Joffrey 
thus rcverberating in her? The hangman’s words came back to her with 
unbearable pain: “They gave him everything today: water, the boot 
and the rack.“ She did not know exactly what horrors those words 
concealed, but she knew that they had tormcnted the man she loved. 
Oh! let it bc over soon! 

She saidaloud: 

“Tomorrow you 11 be at peace, my love. You 11 at last be freed from 
ignorant men. . . 

On the table, the song-sheet she had bought had come unfolded. She 
took the candle over to it and read: 
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Far below in his bottomless pit, 

Satan in front of his mirror would sit 
And think men were perfidious 
To say his face was hideous. 

The poem went on to describe in sometimes funny, frequently foul, 
terms Satan*s perplexity as he wondered whether, all told, his face, so 
much maligned by the image-makers of cathedrals, could not honourably 
stand comparison with the faces of mankind. Hell offered to organise a 
beauty contest with the next arrivals from Earth. 

Just then, three rogues in the fire were thrown, 

Wicked magicians, every one. 

And soon as they were roasted 
To hell the three were posted. 

The first man*s face was colourcd blue, 

The second man*s had a jet-black hue. 

But Peyrac, all agree, 

Was ugliest of the three. 

No onc will be surprised to know 
That when these monsters arrived below, 

Hell itself shook with fright 
At such a dreadful sight, 

And the prize for beauty, while all applauded, 

To Satan himself was duly awarded. 

Angelique’s eyes ran on to the signature: ‘Claude le Petit, the Guttcr- 
Poet*. 

With bitterness in her mouth, she crumpled the sheet. 

‘Hirn, too, 1*11 kill !* she thought. 


CHAPTER 49 


*A wife must follow her husband,* Angclique said to herseif, as 
the sun rose and a sparkling pure sky spread over the spires of the city. 

So she would go. She would follow him to the very last stage. She 
would have to take care not to betray herseif for she was still running the 
risk of getdng herseif arrested. But perhaps he would notice her* would 
recognise her. . . . 
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Shc went down the stairs with thc sleeping Florimond in her arms and 
knocked at Madame Cordeaus door. 

“Can I leave him with you for a few hours, Madame Cordeau?” 

The old woman turned her sad witch-like face towards her. 

“Put him into my bed, 1*11 mind him for you. It’s as it should be, poor 
lamb! The hangman looks after the father, the hangmans widow will 
look after the son. Go, my child, and pray to Our Lady of the Seven 
Sorrows that she may help you in your grief.” 

Like a sleepwalker, the young woman crossed the Temple Gate and 
headed in the direction of the Place de Greve. The mist over the Seine 
was just rising and disclosed the fine buildings of the Hotel de Ville on the 
cdge of the vast square. It was very cold, but the blue sky held promise of 
a sunny day. 

In the foreground of the square a high cross had been set up on a stone 
base near the galiows from which the body of a hanged man was swaying. 
A substantial crowd had begun to collect and was clustering around the 
gibbet. 

“It’s the Moor,“ someone said. 

“No, it’s the other one. They strung him up whcn it was still dark. 
The sorcerer will see him when he arrives on his tumbrel.“ 

“But his face is quite black.“ 

“That’s because of the hanging. His face was alrcady blue before. You 
knowthesong? . . 

Someone started humming: 

The first nian’s face was coloured blue, 

The second mans had a jet-black hue. 

But Peyrac, all agrce, 

Wasugliestofthethree. . . . 

And the prize for beauty, while all applauded, 

To Satan himself was duly awarded. 

Angelique put her hand to her mouth to stifle a cry. She had just 
recognised in the misshapen body with its bloated face and swollen tongue 
the Saxon, Fritz Hauer. 

A youngster in rags looked at her and laughed: 

“The wench here is already swooning. What’ll she do when they 
roast the sorcerer!” 

“It seems that women stuck to him like flies to honey.” 

“No wonder: he was richer than the King, that’s why!” 
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“He made all that gold by deviTs work.” 

Shivering, the yourig woman clasped her cloak about her. A fat pork- 
butcher, Standing on the doorstep of his shop, said to her good-naturedly: 

“You should go away from here, my girl. What’s going on here isn’t a 
sight for an expectant mother.” 

Angelique stubbomly shook her head. After scrutinising her wan face 
and her wild, staring eyes, the butcher shrugged his shoulders. He knew 
the dismal figures that came roaming around the gallows and the scaffold. 

“Is this the place of the execution?” Angelique asked in a tonelcss 
voice. 

“It depends on which one you’ve conie for. I know they’re hanging a 
journalist at the Chätelet this morning. But ifit’s for the sorcerer, it’s here 
all right, on the Greve. See, therc’s the stäke over therc.” 

The stäke had been put up some distance away, almost at the river’s 
edge. It was an enormous platform of stacked faggots, at the top of which 
was a post. A small ladder was requircd to reach the top of it. A few 
yards away, the scaffold which scrved for decapitations was fitted out with 
stools on which the first ticket-holders of booked scats were beginning to 
take their places. 

A dry wind rose and lashed the reddened faces with a fine snow-dust. A 
little old woman came to take shelter under the pork-butcher’s porch. 

“It’s chilly this morning. I wouldn’t have minded staying snugly round 
my brazier selling my fish in the market. But I promised my sister I’d 
bring her back a piece of the wizard’s bonc for her rheumatism.” 

“It seems it’s effective.” 

“Yes. The barber of the rue de la Savonnerie told me he’d pound it for 
me with a little poppy-seed oil. There’s nothing better for pain, he says.’’ 

“It won’t be easy to get hold of some. Maitrc Aubin, the hangman, has 
asked for a double guard of archers.” 

“Of course, he wants to keep the choiccst bits for himself, that flesh- 
eating devil’s handyman! But, hangman or no, cveryonc will have his 
share,” said the old woman, baring her rotten teeth. 

“At Notre Dame you might have more luck in getting hold of a piece 
of his shirt.” 

Angelique feit a cold sweat dampening her spine. She had forgotten the 
first part of the ghastly programme: the public apology at Notre Dame. 
Hurriedly she began to run towards the rue de la Coutellerie, but the 
stream of people pouring into the square like teeming ants blocked her 
wav and pushed her back. Never, never would she be able to reach Notre 
Dame in time! 

The fat pork-butcher left his doorstep and came up to her. 
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“You want to go to Notre Dame?” he asked under his breath in a com- 
passionate voice. 

“Yes,” she stammered. “I didnt remember . . . I . . .” 

“Listen, this is what you do. Cross the square and go down to the wine- 
docks. There you ask a boatman to take you across to Saint-Landry. 
Youll be at Notre Dame in five minutes.” 

She thanked him and broke into a run again. The pork-butcher had 
given her good advice. For a few sols , a boatman took her in his boat and, 
with three strokcs of his oars, landed her at the jetty of Saint-Landry. 
Looking at the tall, timbcred houses Standing in the mire of rotting fruit, 
she vaguely remembcred that bright morning when Barbe had told her: 
“Down there, before the Hotel de Ville, is the Place de Greve. I saw a 
witch being bumed. . . 

Angelique was running. The Street she had taken was behind the 
chapter-houses at the back of Notre Dame and it was almost empty. But 
the rumbling noise of the crowd reached her, punctuated by the deep, 
sinister notes of the knell. Angelique was running. She never knew by 
what superhuman strength she managed to fight her way through the 
serried ranks of spectators, and by what miracle she found hersclf in the 
front row, just outside the cathcdral. 

Just then, a long roar announced the arrival of the condemned man. 
The crowd was so tightly packed that the procession could hardly move 
forward. The hangman’s assistants were trying to thrust the pcople aside 
with mighty lashes of their great whips. At last a small wooden tumbrel 
appeared. It was one of the rough-hewn vehicles in wliich the city’s gar- 
bage was collccted. Traces of mud and straw still clung to it. 

Towcring over this ignominious equipage, Maitre Aubin, upright, with 
his fists on his liips, in scarlet hose and singlet and his ehest emblazoned 
with the city arms, gazed sombrely down at the roaring populace. The 
priest was sitting on the edge of the cart. The mob clamoured for the 
wizard, who could not be seen. 

“He must be lying on the bottom,” said a woman next to Angelique. 
“They say he is half dead.” 

“I hope not,” her neighbour exclaimed spontaneously—a pretty girl 
with fresh cheeks. 

The tumbrel meanwhile had come to a stop by the statue of the Great 
Faster. Archers on horseback, their halberds pointed horizontally, were 
holding the populace at a distance. Some policemen, surrounded by a 
crowd of monks of various brotherhoods, were moving across the square. 

A sudden surge threw Angelique back. She screamed and dawed her 
way back to the front row like a fury. 
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The knell continued to toll over a crowd that had suddenly become 
silent, ln an open space a ghostlike apparidon had emerged and was 
climbing the Steps. Angelique’s blurred eyes saw nothing but this Sil¬ 
houette of shimmering whiteness. Then she suddenly nodced that the 
condemned man had one arm over the hangman’s shoulder, the other 
over the chaplains, and that he was actually being dragged; he was 
unable to use his legs. His head with its long black hair was hanging 
down. 

He was preceded by a monk who was carrying an enormous taper the 
flamc of which swayed in the wind. Ang&ique recognised Conan Becher, 
his face contorted with ecstasy and spiteful glee. Around his neck an 
enormous white crucifix hung down to his knees and made him stumble. 
He seemed to be performing a grotesque dance of death in front of the 
condemned man. 

The procession advanccd with nightmarish slowness. When they had 
reached the pavement outside the cathedral, the group stopped before the 
porch of the Last Judgement. A rope was dangling from the condemned 
man’s neck. A bare foot beneath the white shirt was posed on the icy stone 
flags. 

‘That isn't Joffrey/ Angclique thought. 

It wasnt the man she had known, so fastidious and elegant, enjoying all 
the pleasures of life. It was some wretch, like all the wretches who had 
come here before him, barefooted, in a shirt, the rope round the neck. 

At that moment, Joffrcy de Peyrac raised his head. In the shrunken, 
colourless, deformed face, the immense eyes alone shone with a sombre 
glow. 

A woman gave a piercing scream: 

“He’s looking at me. He’ll bewitch me.” 

But the Comte de Peyrac was not looking at the public. He was gazing 
straight ahead at the assembled old stone saints on the grey front of Notre 
Dame. What prayer was he addressing to them? What promise did he 
receive? Did he see them at all? 

A court clerk had stepped up on his left and read out the sentence in a 
nasal voice. The tolling knell had stopped. But the words could hardly be 
heard. 

“. . . for the crime of abduction, enticement, impiety . . . magic . . . 
be delivered into the hands of high justice . . . taken bareheaded and 
barefoot . . . ask public pardon . . . a buming taper in his hand, and 
kneeling. . . .” 

Conan Becher then pronounced the words of “ amende honorable ”, the 
public apology. 
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“I admit the crimes of which I am accused. I ask pardon of God. I 
accept my punishment in expiation of my faults.” 

The chiaplain had taken the taper which the condemned man was unable 
to hold. The people waited for the guilty mans voice to rise and they 
were growing impatient. 

“Speak up, devil’s henchman!” 

“So you want to bum in hell with your master?” 

Angelique had the impression that her husband was gathering up bis last 
bit of strength. A wave of life coursed through his livid face. He pulled 
himself up on the hangmans and the priest’s shoulders. He seemed to 
grow tili his head towered over Maitre Aubin. A second before he opened 
his mouth, Angelique had guessed, with love’s intuition, what he was 
going to do. 

And suddenly, in the frosty air, a deep, vibrant, extraordinary voice 
rang out. 

The Golden Voice of the Kingdom was to be heard for the last time. 

It sang, in the langue d’oe , a Beamais refrain which Angelique recognised: 

“Lesgenolsflexez am lo cap encli 
A vos reclam la regina plazent 
Flor de lasflors, nou Jhdsusprds nayssenga 
Vulhatz guarda la cientat de Tholoza. . . .” 

Angelique alone understood the meaning: 

. . . With knees bent and bowing head 
I commend myself to you, gentle queen, 

Flower of flowers in whom Jesus had his birth 
Kindlywatch over the cityof Toulouse . . . 

Most gentle flower in which we take shelter . . . 

Most gentle flower where everything blooms . . . 

Keep Toulouse always flowering. . . . 

Angelique feit a pain like a dagger-stroke shoot through her, and she 
uttered a cry. 

The cry rose alone in a sudden, terrible silence. For the singer’s voice 
had stopped. Friar Becher had lifted his ivory crucifix and had Struck the 
mouth of the condemned man, whose head feil forward while a red saliva 
spilled from his lips to the ground. But almost at once Joffrey pulled 
himself up again. 

“Conan Becher,” he cricd in the same clear, ringing voice, “I shall meet 
you before God’s tribunal ere the month is out.” 
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A shudder of fright seemed to run through thc populace, and thcre was 
an outburst of furious yells which stifled the Comte de Peyracs voice. 
The spectators were convulsed with rage, in the grip of a delirious in- 
dignation. But what had provoked this outburst was not so much the 
friar's gesture as the condemned man’s arrogance. Never had there been 
such an outrage on the square of Notre Dame! To sing! ... He had 
dared to sing! If he had at least intoned a hymn! But the condemned man 
had sung in a foreign tongue, a diabolical tongue. . . . 

Like some monstrous wave the stampeding crowd lifted Angelique up. 
Carried, crushed, trampled on, she found herseif at last in the recess of a 
porch. She pushed open a door. The darkncss of the empty cathedral 
reccived her, gasping and panting. 

She tried to control hersclf, to control the pain that gripped her. The 


baby had stirred violently insidc her whilc Joffrey sang. 


The shouts outside were mufflcd as they reached her. For several 


minutes the clamour rose to a kind of paroxysm, then it gradually subsided. 
‘I must lcave, I must go to the Place de Grevc,* Angelique told hcrself. 
And she left the shelter of the sanctuary. On the square outside, a 
group of men and women was fighting on the spot where Becher had hit 
the Count de Peyrac. 

“I’ve got it, the wizard’s tooth,” one of them cried. 

And he ran away, pursued by the othcrs. A woman was waving a white 


“I managcd to cut off a piece of his shirt. Who wants it? It brings 
luck.” 


Angelique was running. Beyond the bridge of Notre Dame she came 
again upon the throng that was escorting the tumbrel. But in thc rue de la 
Vannerie and in the rue de la Coutellcrie, it bccame almost impossible to 
advance. She beggcd people to lct her pass. Nobody listened. They 
seemed delirious. Under thc warm rays of sunshinc, the snow was slipping 
from the roofs and falling in heavy lumps on their heads and shoulders. 
But nobody paid any heed. 

At last Angelique managed to reach thc corner of the square. At that 
very moment she saw a huge flamc spring up from the stäke. With her 
arms flung up, she heard herseif shrieking like a madwoman: 

“Hc’s burning! He’sburning! . . 

Wildly she fought her way through to the stäke. The heat of the blaze 
reached her. Stirred up by the wind, the fire roared. 

There was a thunder-like, hail-like crackling. What were those, human 
shapes that fidgeted in the yellow blaze of the flames. Whb was that man, 
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clad in scarlet, who was moving around the stäke, plunging his flaniing 
torch into the bottom layers of faggots? 

Who was that man in the black cassock, clutching the step-ladder, with 
seared eyebrows, who, with a crucifix held in his outstretched arm, was 
crying: 

“Hope! Hope!” 

Who was that man caught inside that blazing furnace? Oh God! could 
there be a living being inside that blaze? No, it wasn’t alive, since the 
hangman had strangled him! 

“Hear how he screams!” people were saying. 

“No, no, hc doesn’t scream, he’s dead,” Angelique kcpt repcating. 

And she put her hands to her ears, thinking she hcard from that fiery 
curtain she knew not what heart-rending clamour. 

“How he screams! How hc screams!” the crowd was saying. 

And others complained: 

“Whydidtheyput ahood overhis head? We want to see his grimaces!” 

A shower of white leaves blown about by a whirlwind escaped from 
the brazicr and scattered in ashes over pcoplc’s heads. 

“They are the books of devilry that are buming with him. . . 

The wind suddenly beat down the flames. Angelique saw, in a flash, the 
stack of books from the library of the Gay Learning and, bchind it, the 
post to which a black, motionless form was tied, its head covercd by a dark 
hood. 

She fainted. 


CHAPTER 50 


She came to herself in the pork-butcher’s shop in the Place de Greve. 

4 Oh! I’ve such a pain/ she thought as she sat up. 

Had she gone blind? Why was it so dark? A woman with a candle- 
stick in her hand was bending over her. 

“You’re better now, dcar! I was afraid you might be dead. A doctor 
came and gave you a blood-letting. But it’s my idea, if you want to 
know, that you are in labour.” 

“Oh not”. said Angelique, putting her hand on her bclly. “I am not 
expecting for another three weeks. Why is it so dark?” 

“Faith, it’s getting late. They have rung the Angelus.” 

“And the stäke?” 

“It’s all over/' said the pork-butcher’s wife, lowering her voice. “But 
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it lastcd a long time. What a day, my friend! The body wasn’t entirely 
bumt tili two hours after noon. And when the ashes were being scattered, 
there was a real battle. Everybody wanted some. They almost tore the 
hangman to pieces!” 

She added after a momcnt’s silence: 

“You knew the wizard?” 

“No,” said Angelique with an effort, “I dont know what came over 
me. It’s the first time fve seen anything like this.” 

“ Yes, it givcs you a tum. We shopkeepers of the Place de Greve, we see 
so much, it no longer impresses us. We evcn feel as ifwe’ve missed some- 
thing when there isn’t a hanged man on the gibbet.” 

Angelique would have liked to thank these good people. But she only 
had some small change on her. She said she would come back and repay 
them for the doctor’s visit. 

In the blue twilight, the belfry of the Hotel de Ville was ringing the 
closeofwork. The cold was sharp with the falling dusk. At the far end of 
the square, the wind was kindling a huge red flower of glowing embers: 
thesc were the last remnants of the stäke. 

As Angelique was prowling around it, a humble figure moved out of 
the shadow of the scaffold. It was the chaplain. He came closer. She 
recoiled with horror, for he was bringing with him, in the folds of his 
cassock, an unbearable smell of burnt wood and roasted flesh. 

“I knew you would come, my sister,” he said. “I was waiting for you. 
I wanted to teil you that your husband died like a Christian. He was ready 
and unrebellious. He regretted lcaving this life, but he had no fear of 
death. He told me several times that he was looking forward to coming 
face to face with the Master of all things. I bclieve he drew great comfort 
from the certainty that he would know at last . . .” 

The abbe’s voice expressed hesitation and a certain astonishment. 

“That he would know at last whether or not the earth revolves.” 

“Oh!“ Angelique exclaimed, revived by a sudden anger. “Isn't that 
just like him! Men are all alike. He doesnt care whether he leaves me on 
this earth, revolving or not, in misery and despair!” 

“No, my sister! He repeatcd to me over and over again: ‘Teil her that 
I love her. She filled my life with happiness. Alas, I shall have been but a 
passing stage in hers but I trust her to chart her own course.' He also said 
that he wished the name of Cantor to be given to the child to be bom, if it 
is a boy, and Clemence, if it is a girl.” 

Cantor de Marmont, the troubadour of Languedoc, Clönenoe Isaure, 
the museofthe Floral Games of Toulouse . . . 
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How distant all this was! How unreal it all was in che face of the lurid 
hours that Angdlique was living. She was now endeavouring to reach the 
Temple, but she walked with great difEculty. For a few moments she 
proddedhergrievanceagainstjoffrey. This grievance sustained her. Of 
course, Joffrey had not cared whether she was eaten up with pain and 
tears. What's the worth of a womans thoughts? . . . Provided he, on 
the yonder side of life, would at last find an answer to the questions that 
had beenhauntinghis scientific mind! . . . 

Suddenly, a flood of tears streamed over Angelique’s face and she had to 
lean against a wall to prevent herseif from falling. 

‘Oh, Joffrey, my love/ she murmured. ‘You know at last whether the 
earthrevolvesornot! . . . Be happy in all etemity f 

The pain in her body became racking and unbearable. She feit her 
whole being break asunder. Thcn she understood that she was going to 
give birth. 

She was far from the Temple. In her aimless walk she had lost her way. 
She saw she was near the Bridge of Notre Dame. A cart was rumbling 
overit. Angelique hailed the driver: 

“I am ill. Can you take me to the H6tel-Dicu? ,, 

‘Tm on my way there,” the man replied. ‘Tm going to collect a load 
there for the graveyard. I am the fellow who drives the dead. Climb in, 
pretty lady.” 

What name will you give him, my daughter ?” 

“Cantor” 

“Cantor! That’s not a Christian name.” 

“I dont care,” said Angelique. “Give me my child.” 

She took the red, still damp little thing from the arms of the midwife. 
The virago who had welcomed him on this sorrowful earth had bundled 
him up in a rag of dirty linen. 

The day was not over: midnight had not yet sounded from the lilied 
clock of the Palace of Justice, and the doomed man’s child was bom. 

Ang£lique*s heart was broken. Her body had been racked, her bowels 
torn. Angelique had died at the same time as Joffrey. With the little 
Cantor, a new Angelique was bom, a new woman in whom there scarcely 
survived a trace of the stränge sweetness and ingenuousness of the former 
Angelique. The wildness and harshness that had vibrated in the un- 
disdplined girl of Monteloup came to the fore again, rushed like a black 
river through the open breach of her distress and her terror. 

With one hand she pushed away her neighbour, a frail, buming creature 
who was sofdy raving in a delirium. A third woman, shoved against the 
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edge of the bed, protested. She was sufFering from a slow haemorrhage 
which had not stopped since moming. The sweetish smell of blood 
which impregnatcd the straw-pallet was nauseating. Angelique pulled a 
second rüg towards her. The third occupant of the bed again protested 
feebly. 

‘Those two are here to die/ thought the young mother. ‘So my baby 
and I might as well try to keep warm and get out of here alive/ 

With wide-open, wild eyes, she saw in the stinking darkncss the yellow 
light of tallow-lamps shine through the tom curtains of the bed. 

‘What an odd thingf she thought. For Joffrey had died, but Angelique 
was the one to be in hell. 

In this nauseous den, where the foul smell of filth and blood hovered 
thick as fog, she heard sobs, wails and groans as if she were deep in a 
nightmare. The shrill screams of babies never ceased. It was like an 
endless singsong which mounted, then subsided, thcn rose again at another 
end of the ward. 

It was icy cold despite the wheeled brazicrs put at the interscction of the 
corridors, for the draught dispelled their warmth. Angelique learned in 
what far-reaching expericnce the poor people’s fear of hospitals was 
rooted. Wasn’t it the ante-room of death? 

How could they survive this accumulation of disease and filth, where 
convalescents mingled with contagious patients, where surgeons operated 
on soiled tables with razors which, a few hours earlier, had served to shave 
the beards of the local customers in their shops? 

Dawn approached. The bclls could be heard ringing for Mass. Angelique 
remembered the dcad of the Hotel-Dieu whom the nuns lincd up before 
the porch at this hour and whom a tumbrel would take to the graveyard 
of Saints-Innocents. A tepid wintry sun might light the Gothic fa^adc of 
the ancient hospital, but the limbs of the poor dead, sewn in their shrouds, 
would never come to life again. 

A hand pulled back the curtains of the bed. Three male nurscs in grimy 
smocks cast a glancc at the three women on the pallet, then seizcd the last 
one, the woman with the haemorrhage, and put her on a stretcher. 
Angelique saw that the poor woman was dead. There was also the body 
of a child on the stretcher. 

Angelique looked again at her baby, whom she heldpressedagainst her. 
Why wasn't he crying? Was he dead too? No, he was asleep, with 
clenched fists and a peaceful expression on his face, a stränge one for a new- 
bom baby. He did not seem to have the slightest inkling that he was a 
child of sorrow and disgrace. His face looked like a rose-bud, and his skull 
was covered with a fine, fair down. But Angelique kept shaking him, 
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afraid lest he might be dead or dying. Then he would lift his eyeHds over 
blue, filmy eyes, and fall asleep again. 

In the ward, nuns bent over the beds of other women in confinement. 
They certainly were devoted and displayed a courage which could find 
sustenance in God alone. But they were to cope with insoluble problems. 

Clutching at her ardent wish to live, Angelique forced herseif to drink 
the contents of a bowl that was handed to her. Then, in order to forget 
her feverish neighbour and the blood-soaked mattress, she sought strength 
in sleep. Ill-defined visions passed before her closed eyelids. She thought 
of Gontran. He was walking somewhere on the roads of France; he 
would stop by a bridge to pay the toll and, to spare his purse, would make 
a portrait of the toll-kccper. . . . 

Why did she think of Gontran, who had become a poor Wanderer on 
his tour of France but who at least was wandcring under a pure sky? 
Gontran was like those surgeons who were there bending over an aching 
body imbued with the fervent dctermination to discover the secret of life 
and death. In the half-sleep in which she hovered detached from earthly 
contingencics, Angelique discovered that Gontran was one of the most 
prccious men in the world . . . just like those surgeons. . . . But why 
were they no more than poor barbers, shopkeepers held in low esteem, 
when their role was so important? . . . Why was Gontran, who carried 
a world inside him and the power to rouse the enthusiasm even of kings, 
only a poor, needy, lowly craftsman? . . . Why think of such useless 
things when you had to gather up all your bodily strength to escape from 
hell? ... 

Angelique stayed only four days at the Hotel-Dieu. Fierce and hard, she 
demanded the best blankets for hcrself, forbade the midwife to touch her 
or her baby with her dirty fingers. She would take from the proffered 
trays two bowls of food instead of one. One moming, she tore off the 
clean apron which a nun had just put over her dress, and before the poor 
novice could run to call her superior, she had tom the apron up into 
bandages to swaddle the baby and bind hersclf. 

She countcred all remonstrances with a fierce silence and gazed at her 
interlocutors out of scomful, implacable eyes. There was a gipsy in the 
ward who dcclared to her compapions: “This green-eyed girl is a sooth- 
sayer! 

She spoke only once, when one of the administrators of the H6tel-Dieu 
came in person to reproach her, holding a scented handkerchief to his 
nose. 
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“I have becn notified, my daughter, that you object to anothcr sick 
person sharing this bcd which has kindly becn granted to you by public 
charity. It evcn appcars that you have already thrown down on the floor 
two women, who were too weak to defend themselves. Aren’t you 
ashamed of this attitude? The Hotel-Dieu owes it to itself to receive all 
the sick who are brought here, and there are not enough beds to go 
round.” 

“In that case, you would do better to sew up at once in shrouds the sick 
that are sent to you!” Angelique replied bluntly. “In the hospitals founded 
by Monsieur Vincent, each patient has a bed to himself! But you did not 
want anyone to come and reform your unworthy methods, because you 
would have had to render accounts. What happens to all those gifts of 
public charity you mention, and to the moneys contributed by the State? 
People’s hearts must be very ungenerous and the State very poor if you 
can’t buy enough bundles of straw to change the bedding every day for 
those poor wretches who soil themselves and whom you lct rot in their 
filth! Oh, I am sure that if Monsieur Vincent’s ghost comes back to roam 
the Hötel-Dicu, it must weep with sorrow!” 

The administrator’s eyes, behind his handkerchief, bulged with amaze- 
ment. In the fifteen years that he had been managing the Hotel-Dieu he 
had certainly had to cope at times with unruly individuals, vociferating 
fishwives, foul-spoken prostitutes. But never had there risen, from those 
miserable couches, so blunt an answer in such polished language. 

“Woman,” he said, drawing himself up in all his dignity, “I can see 
from your words that you are strong enough to retum to your home. You 
can leave this place, where you do not appreciate the kindness shown to 
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you. 

“I shall be only too glad to,“ Angelique retorted biüngly, “but before 
doing so I demand that the clothes which were taken away from me when 
I arrived here, and were piled up with all the rags of the sufferers from 
smallpox, vencreal disease and the plague, be washed in front of me in 
clean water. If not, I shall walk out of this hospital in a shift and shout in 
the square of Notre Dame that the donations from the wealthy and from 
the public funds are lining the pockets of the administrators of the Hotel- 
Dieu. Fll appeal to Monsieur Vincent, the conscicnce of the kingdom. 
f 11 cry so loud that the King himself will ask to check the accounts of your 
establishment.” 

“If you do that,” he said, bending forward with a cruel expression, 
‘TU have you seized and locked up with the lunatics.” 

She trembled but did not give ground. The reputation the gipsy had 
given her crossed her mind. 
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“Then let me warn you that if you perpetrate this fresh infamy, all your 
family will die in the coming year.” 

‘There’s no risk in making such a Statement,* she thought, Stretching out 
againonhersqualidstraw-mattress. ‘Menare so stupid! . . .* 

The air in the streets of Paris, which she had formerly found so evil- 
smelling, seemed pure and delicious when she found herseif free at last, 
alive and dressed in clean clothes outside the repulsive building. 

She was walking almost gaily, holding her baby in her arms. Only one 
thing worried her: she had very little milk, and Cantor, who had so far 
behavcd like a model child, was bcginning to complain. He had cried all 
night long, pulling avidly at her empty breast. 

‘At the Tcmple there are herds of goats,* she thought. ‘I shall bring up 
my child on goat-milk. Never mind if he grows up to be a romping 
young goat.’ 

And what had become of Florimond? Widow Cordeau surely hadn’t 
abandoned him. She was a kind woman. But Angelique feit as if she had 
left her first-bom years ago. 

People passed her with tapers in their hands. A smell of hot pancakes 
came drifting from the houses. She told herseif that this must be the 
second of February. People were celebrating the presentation of the Child 
Jesus at the Temple and the Purification of the Virgin Mary by exchang- 
ing gifts of candles, according to a tradition that had given this day the 
name of Candlcmas. 

‘Poor little Jesus !* Angelique thought, kissing Cantor’s brow, as she 
passed through the gate of the Temple. 

As she was approaching Widow Cordeaus house, she heard a child 
crying. Her hcart jumped, for she had the intuition that it was Florimond. 
Stumbling in the snow, a little figure appeared, pursued by ragamuffins, 
pelting him with snowballs. 

“Sorcerer! Hey, little Sorcerer! Show us your homs !** 

Angelique rushed forward with a scream, seized the child in her arms 
and, hugging him against her, plunged into the kitchen, where the old 
woman was peeling onions in front of the hearth. 

“How can you let those ruffians torment him?** 

Widow Cordeau passed the back of her hand over her eyes. 

“Ho, ho, my daughter, don t shout so much! I looked after your little 
one all right while you were gone, though I wasn*t so sure I*d ever see you 
again. But I can*t have him on my hands all day long, after all. I put him 
out so that he’d have some fresh air. What do you expect me to do when 
the kids call him ‘Sorcerer’? It’s a fact, isn’t it, that his father was burned 
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in the Place de Greve? He’lljust have to get used to it. My boy was not 
much bigger than he when they started flinging pebbles after him and 
calling him ‘Rope-round-the-neck'. Oh! the litde darling!” the old 
woman exclaimed, dropping her knife and coming towards her with an 
ecstatic face to admire Cantor. 

In her poor litde room, which she entered again with a sense of well- 
being, Angelique placed her two children on the bed and hastened to make 
a fire. 

“I am so happy,” declared Florimond over and over again, looking at 
her with his sparkling black eyes. 

He clung to her. 

“You won’t leave me again, Maman?” 

“No, my treasure. Just look at the pretty baby I brought back for 
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you. 

“I dont like him,” Florimond prompdy declared, snuggling up to her 
with a jealous air. 

Angelique unswaddled Cantor and took him over to the fire. He 
stretched his litde limbs and yawned. Heavens! By what miracle had she 
been able to give birth to such a fat baby amidst such torments! 

For a few days longer, Angehque lived peacefully enough in the en- 
closure. She had a little money and was hoping for Raymond’s return. 
But one aftemoon she was summoned by the bailiff of the Temple, 
who was in charge of the private police of tliis so-called privileged 
district. 

“My daughter,” he said unceremoniously, “I have to notify you on 
behalf of the Grand Prior that you will have to leave the enclosure. As 
you know, he extends his protection only to those whose reputation 
cannot in any way harm the good name of his litde principality. You will 
have to go.” 

Angelique opened her mouth to ask what they were holding against 
her. Then she thought of throwing hcrself at the feet of the Duc de 
Vendome, the Grand Prior. But she remembered the King’s words: “I 
don’t ever want to hear of you again!” 

So they knew who she was! They were still afraid of her, perhaps. . . . 
She understood that it was useless to ask the Jesuits to Support her. They 
had loyally helped her as long as there had been something to defend. But 
now that the die was cast, they would keep all those in the background 
who, like Raymond, had been compromised in this painful affair. 

“Very well,” she said through clenched teeth. “I shall leave the 
enclosure before nightfall.” 

Back in her room, she packed all her belongings into a small leather 
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trunk, wrapped up her two children warmly, and loaded the lot on a 
barrow. Widow Cordeau was out at the market. Ang&ique left a little 
purseonthetable. 

*'When I am a little better off, I shall come back and be more generous/ 
she promised herseif. 

“Are we going for a walk, Maman?” inquired Florimond. 

“We are going back to Aunt Hortense.” 

“Well see Baba?” 

It was the name he had given to Barbe. 

Ycs. 

He clapped his hands. He gazed all around him with delight. 

Pushing her wheelbarrow through the streets, slushy with mud and 
thawed snow, Angelique kept looking at the two little faces of the 
children who were closely pressed to each other under the blanket. The 
fate of these frail creatures wcighed like lead upon her. 

Above the roofs the sky was clear and swept clean of clouds. There 
would be no frost tonight, for the weather had been warming up for the 
last few days, and the poor feit hope stir in their breasts again as they sat 
by their firelcss hearths. 

In the rue Saint-Landry, Barbe gave a great cry as she recognised 
Florimond. The child stretched his arms out to her and kissed her 
delightedly. 

“Oh God, my little angel!” the servant stammered. 

Her lips trembled, her eyes were filled with tears. She was staring 
fixedly at Angelique as if she were a ghost risen from the grave. Was she 
comparing this thin, hard-faced woman, more poorly dressed than her¬ 
seif, with the woman who had rung at the same door only a few months 
ago? 

Angelique wondcred curiously whethcr, from her attic-window, Barbe 
hadwatchedthefircinthePlacedeGreve. . . . 

A stifled exclamation from the staircase made her tum round. Hortense, 
holding a torch in her hand, seemed transfixed with horror. Behind her, 
on the landing, Maitre Fallot de Sance appeared. He was wigless, dothed 
in a dressing-gown, with an embroidered bonnet on his head. His lips 
dropped open with fright at the sight of his sister-in-law. 

At last, aftcr an interminable silence, Hortense managed to raise a stiff, 
trembling arm. 

“Go away!” she said tonelessly. “My roof has sheltered an accursed 
family for too long already.” 

“Shut up, you fool!” Angelique replied, with a shrug. 
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She walked up to the foot of che staircase and raised her eyes towards 
her sister. 

"I am going,” she said. “But I ask you to take in these innocent little 
mites who cannot do you any harm.” 

“Go away!” Hortense repeated. 

Angelique turned towards Barbe, who was hugging Florimond and 
Cantor in her arms. 

“I entrüst them to you, Barbe, my girl. Look, here’s all the money 1 
have left, to buy milk for them. Cantor doesn’t need a nurse, he likes 
goat’s milk. . . 

“Go away! Go away! Go away!“ screamed Hortense in a shrill 
crescendo. 

And she began to stamp her foot. 

Angelique walked towards the door. Her last backward glance was not 
for her children, but for her sister. 

The candle in Hortense’s hand flickered and cast frightful shadows on 
her contortedface. 

‘And yet/ thought Angelique, ‘didn’t the two of us watch the little lady 
of Monteloup, the ghost with outstretched hands that used to pass through 
our rooms? . . . And we'd nestle close to each othcr with fright in our 
big bed. . . / 

She shut the door behind her. For a moment, she stopped to look at one 
of the clerks who, perched on a step-ladder, was lighting the big lantem 
before Maitre Fallot de Sance’s office. 

Then, tuming away, she plunged into Paris. 
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PART FIVE 


The Court of Miracles 




CHAPTER 51 


AnG^LIQUE LOOKBD AT THE FACE OF THE MONK BECHER thrOUgh 
the window. Indifferent to the thawing snow that was dripping from the 
roof on to her shoulders, she remained Standing in the darkness outside the 
inn of‘The Green Trellis*. 

The monk was sitting before a tin pitcher and drinking with a fixed 
stare. Angelique could see him qnite distinctly, despite the thick window- 
pane. The inside of the tavern was not very smoky. The monks and 
clerics who made up the bulk of the patronage of ‘The Green Trellis’ did 
not care much for the pipe. They came here to drink and, above all, to 
play draughts and dice. 

“Hey, sister, you oughtn’t to be outside on a night like this. Häven*t 
you anything to toss into the pot?” 

Angelique tumed round to see who was addressing her in such a stränge 

language, but she could not see anyone. Suddenly the moon emerged 

betwcen two clouds and disclosed at her feet the squat shape of a dwarf 

He was raising two fingers crossed in a peculiar way. She remembered the 

gesture the Moor Kouassi-Ba had shown her one day, saying: “Cross 

your fingers like this and my friends say: ‘It’s all right, you’re one of 
>»» 

ours. 

Mcchanically she made Kouassi-Ba’s sign. A wide grin spht the 
midget’s face. 

“You’re one ofthe gang, Ithoughtas much. But I can’t place you. Do 
you belong to Rodogone the Egyptian, Toothless Jean, Blue Jacket or The 
Raven?” 

Without answering him, Angelique tumed away and began to stare at 
Friar Becher again through the window. With a leap the dwarf jumped 
on to the window-sill. The light from the inn lit his big face, above 
which sat a dirty feit hat. He had plump, round hands and tiny feet in 
canvas shoes. 

“ Where’s the customer you can’t take your eyes off?” 

“Over tliere, the one sitting in the comer.” 

“Do you think that squint-eyed old sack of bones will pay you much 
for your trouble?” 

Angelique took a deep breath. Life suddenly began to course in her 
veins again. At last she knew what she had to do. 
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“That’s the man I must kill/’ she said. 

The dwarf quickly passed a deft hand around her waist. 

“You haven’t even got a knife. How will you manage?” 

For the first time, Angelique gazed attentively at this weird creature 
who had popped out of the pavement like a rat, like one of the loathsome 
animals of the night that invaded Paris with the gathering darkness. 

She had been roaming aimlessly, wildly, in the night for hours. What 
instinct of hate, what hunter’s flair, had led her to ‘The Green Trellis , , 
where she had recognised the monk Becher? 

“Come with me, Marquise,” the dwarf said suddenly, jumping down 
to the ground. “Lqfs go to the Saints-Innocents. You can arrange with 
the fellows there how to bounce your pigeon.” 

She followed him unhesitatingly. The dwarf walked ahead of her with 
a rolling gait. 

“My name is Barcarole,” he said after a while. “Isn’t it a pretty namc, 
as pretty as me? Hoo! Hoo!” 

He gave a sort of joyous whoop, cut a caper, then kneaded a ball of 
snow and mud, which he flung at the window of a house. 

“Let’s go, my pet,” he went on, quickening his step, “or the chamber- 
pots of these good burghers whom we’ve kept from snoring will come 
pouring down on our heads.” 

No sooner had he spoken than a shutter slammed and Angelique had to 
leap aside to avoid the shower he had foretold. 

The dwarf had vanished. Angelique went on walking. Her feet got 
bogged in the mud. Her clothes were damp, but she did not feel the cold. 
A low whistle drew her attention to the mouth of a scwer. Out of its 
opcning appeared the dwarf Barcarole. 

“Forgive me for giving you the slip, Marquise, but I went to fctch my 
pal, Wood-Bottom Janir.” 

Behind him, a second squat figure extricated itself from the sewer-hole. 
He was not a dwarf but a legless cripple, a trunk of a man sitting in an 
enormous wooden bowl. In his knobby hands were two wooden handles 
by which he propelled himself from one paving-stone to another. 

The monster scrutinised Angelique. He had a bestial face, sprouting 
with pimples. His sparse hair was carefully combed back over his shiny 
skull. His only garment consisted of a sort of blue cloth tunic with gold- 
braided buttonholes and lapels which must have belonged to a noble 
officer. Wearing a high collar with an impeccable stock, he was an extra- 
ordmary sight. After peering at the young woman for a long time, he 
cleared his throat and spat at her revoltingly. She stared at him in amaze- 
ment, then wiped herseif with a handful of snow. 
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“It’s all right,” said thc cripple, saüsfied. “She's respectful. Shc realises 
whom she’s talking to.” 

“Talking! Hm! That'soneway ofputtingit!”exclaimed Barcarole. 
Hcburstintohiswhoopinglaughter. “Hoo! Hoo! Arcn’t I witty?” 

“Give me my hat,” said Wood-Bottom. 

He put on a feit hat adomed with a handsome plume. Then, gripping 
his wooden handlcs, he started off. 

“ What does she want?” he inquired after a moment. 

“Someone to help her bounce an enemy.” 

“That might bc arranged. Who does she belong to?” 

“Cant find out. . . .” 

Gradually, as they proceeded through the streets, other figures joined 
them. First she heard whistles coming from dark recesses, rising from the 
river-banks or from the depth of courtyards. Then beggars would appear, 
with long beards, barefoot, in wide, tattered capes, old hags who were 
mere bundles of rags tied with string and big rosaries, blind men and 
cripples who would swing their crutches over their shoulders to walk 
faster, hunchbacks who had had no time to remove their humps. 
Genuine paupers and invalids mingled with the bogus beggars. 

Angelique found it hard to widerstand their thieves* talk studded with 
quaint terms. At a cross-roads a group of armed killers with swaggering 
moustaches camc up to them. She thought they were soldiers or perhaps 
even watchmen, but she quickly realised that they were just bandits in 
disguise. 

Recoiling at the sight of die newcomers* wolf eyes, shc glanced back¬ 
ward and saw herseif encircled by diese hideous shapes. 

“Afraid, my pretty one?” said one of the bandits, putting an arm around 
her waist. 

She slapped his arm down and said no. And as he persevered, she 
slapped his face. This produced a commotion during which Angelique 
wondered what would happen to her. But she was not afraid. For too 
long, hatred and revolt had becn smouldering in her heart, were con- 
centrating in an overwhelming urge to bite, claw, scratch eyes out. Thus 
hurled into the bottom of the abyss, she found herseif in natural harmony 
with the wild beasts that surrounded her. 

The queer Wood-Bottom was the one who eventually restored Order 
with his authority and his frantic bellowing. This truncated man possessed 
a booming, sepulchral voice which sent a shudder through those around 
him whenever he used it, and he finally prevailed. 

His vehement words quashed the quarrel. Looking at the killer who 
had started it, Angelique saw that his face was furrowed with rivulets of 
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blood and that he was holding a hand over his eyes. But the others were 
laughing. 

“Oho! She’s settled your account, the wench !” 

Angflique heard herseif laughing too, with an unfamiliar, provocative 
laughter. Soit was noharderthan that to tread the depthsofhell? Fear? 
What was fear? A non-existent feeling. It was all right for those Paris 
burghers who trembled as they heard the beggars of the underworld pass 
beneath their Windows on their way to the Churchyard of the Saints- 
Innocents to see their prince, the Great Coesre. 

“Who does she belong to?” someone asked again. 

“To us!” roared Wood-Bottom. “And let everyone take notice!” 

He was allowed to take the lead. None of the beggars, not even those 
with a nimble pair of legs, tried to overtake the human trunk. As they 
approached a stecply mounting Street, two of the bogus soldiers, called 
drittes , rushed forward to lift the cripplc s bucket-base and carry him up. 

The stench of the district became all-pervading and horrible. Meat and 
cheese and rotting vegetables in the gutters, and ovcr all the reek of 
putrefacdon; it was the district of the Halles, the central market, sealed by 
that dreadful flesh-eater, the graveyard of the Saints-Innocents. 

Angelique had never been to the Saints-Innocents although this grue- 
some place was one of the most populär rendczvous in Paris. One even 
met great ladies there, who came to choosc their books or lingerie among 
the shops set up undcr the charnel-houses. It was a familiär sight in the 
day-time to see elegant noblemcn and their mistresses strolling from 
arcade to arcade, carelessly pushing aside stray bones or skulls with the 
tips of their canes, while chanting funeral processions passed by. 

At night this privileged spot, where, traditionally, no one could be 
arrested, served as a refuge for rogues and ruffians, and libertines came 
here to choose their partners in debauchery among the bawds. 

As they were approaching the precincts, whose crumbling wall gave 
access to the interior at several spots, a crier of the dead came out of the 
main gate, dressed in his long black gown embroidered with skulls and 
crossed bones and silver tear-drops. On seeing the group, he said placidly: 

“I can inform you that there is a dead man in the rue de la Ferronnerie. 
Some poor are wanted for the procession tomorrow. Everyone will get 
ten sols and a black smock or coat.” 

“ We’ll go, we’ll go,” cried some toothless old hags. 

They were on the point of proceeding forthwith to the given address, 
but the others berated them and Wood-Bottom roared once again and 
abused them copiously: 

“Damnation! Who in helTs name do you think you are to pursue your 
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bloody business while thc Great Coesre is waiting? What the devil am I 
doing with such a miserable bunch of hags? What are manners coming 
to? . . ” 

Shamefaced, the harridans hung their hcads and their chins quivered. 
Then they all slipped into the graveyard through one hole or another. 

The crier of the dead walked away, shaking his little bell. At the cross- 
roads he stopped, raised his face towards the moon, and chanted mourn- 
fully: 


“Hark, all ye who’re asleep in bed, 

Pray God for the dead. . . 

Angclique walked, wide-eyed, through the vast area with its centuries- 
old throng of corpses. Here and there widc common graves gaped, already 
half-full with corpses sewn into their shrouds, and waiting for a new 
contingcnt of bodies before being closed. Stone slabs placed directly on 
thc ground marked the graves of the more well-to-do families. But tliis 
was the graveyard of the poor. The nobility were buried at Saint PauTs. 

The moon, which had at last decided to rule over a cloudless sky, now 
illuminated the thin film of snow which covered the roofs of the church 
and the surrounding buildings. The Croix des Bureaux, a tall metal 
crucifix, Standing near the Preacher’s Pulpit in the centre of the yard, 
glcamcd sofdy. 

The cold mitigated the nauseous stench. Anyhow, nobody seemed to 
attach any importance to it, and Angelique herseif breathed with in- 
difference the decay-saturated air. 

What drew Angelique's gaze and dumbfounded her to such a degree 
that she feit she was the prey of a nightmare were the four galleries 
radiating from the church, which formed the enclosure of the graveyard. 
These constructions dating from the Middle Ages rose above a basement 
formed by a cloister with vaulted arcades where the merchants set up their 
stalls in the day-time. But above the cloister were garrets covered with 
tiled roofs and resting, on thc graveyard side, on wooden piles, thus leaving 
open bays between the roofs and the vaults. All these bays were crammed 
with bones. Thousands and thousands of skulls and pieces of skeletons 
were piled up there. Lofts of death, gorged with their gruesome harvest, 
they exposed to the eyes and meditation of the living an unbelievable 
stack of skulls; the air dried them and time reduced them to dust, but a 
new supply extracted from the soil of the graveyard ceasclessly replaced 
them. 

All over the place, near the graves, she could see piles of skeletons 
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arranged in bundles, or the sinister white balls of skulls, carefully stacked 
by the grave-digger, which tomorrow would be stored in the lofts. 

“What . . . what is this?” stammered Angelique, to whom such a 
sight seemed incredible, afraid she might have gone out of her mind. 

Perched on the tablet of a tombstone, the dwarf Barcarole eyed her 
quizzically. 

“The boneyard,” he replied, “the boneyard of the Innocents, the finest 
in Paris.” 

He added after a moment's silence: 

“Where have you Sprung from, girl? Never seen this before?” 

She went and sat down beside him. 

Ever since she had, almost unwittingly, belaboured the drille s face with 
her nails, they had all left her in peace and did not speak to her. Whenever 
curious or lewd glances strayed towards her, there was always someone to 
offer a waming: 

“ Wood-Bottom says she is ours. Hands off, boys.” 

Angelique did not notice that the area all around her, wliich had been 
almost deserted when they arrived, was gradually filling up with a formid- 
able, tatterdemaUon crowd. 

The sight of the boneyard held her spellbound. She did not know that 
this macabre taste for piling up skeletons was peculiar to Paris. All the big 
churches of the Capital strove to compete with the Innocents. Angelique 
thought it was horrible and the dwarf Barcarolc thought it was mar- 
vellous. Hemurmured: 

“. . . death at last before them rose. 

Oh! the pain of departing this world 
And knowing not whither one goes.” 

Angehque slowly tumed towards him. 

“Youareapoet?” 

“That's not me talking, but the little Gutter-Poet.” 

The flame flared up in her and rcvived her. 

“You know him?” 

“Do I! He is the poet of the Pont-Neuf.” 

“Him, too, I want to kill.” 

The dwarf leaped up like a toad. 

“Hey! Easy there! He’smypal.” 

He looked around, taking the others to witness, and tapped his forc- 
head. 

“She’s mad! She wants to bounce everybody!” 
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There was a sudden clamour, and the crowd opened to make way for a 
weird procession. 

In the lead walked a very long, lean individual» whose bare feet trod the 
slushy snow. An abundant white mane hung to his shoulders, but his face 
was hairless. One could have taken him for an old woman, and perhaps 
he wasn t a man, despite his hose and ragged tunic. Withhisjutting cheek- 
bones, lustreless, glaucous eyes deep-set in their hollow sockets, he was as 
sexless as a skeleton and very much in keeping with this lugubrious setting. 
He was carrying a long pike from which dangled the impaled body of a 
dead dog. 

Next to him a fat little man, also beardless, was brandishing a broom. 

After these two stränge standard-bearers came a hurdy-gurdy grinder, 
who was busily turning the handle of his instrument. The musicians 
originality consisted in an enormous straw-hat which reached down 
almost to his shoulders. But he had cut a hole in the front part of the brim 
and his mocking eyes could be seen gleaming through it. He was followed 
by a child who was lustily drumming on the bottom of a copper basin. 

“Would you like me to teil you the names of these very famous gentle- 
men?” the dwarf asked Angelique. 

He added with a wink: 

“You know the sign, but I can see you arent one of us. The ones you 
see out in front are the Big Eunuch and the Little Eunuch. The Big 
Eunuch has been at death’s door for years, but he never dies. The Little 
Eunuch is the keeper of the Great Coesre’s women. He is carrying the 
emblem of the king of the underworld.” 

“A broom?“ 

“Hush! Dont make fun of it. That broom can do a thorough house- 
cleaning. Behind them are Thibault the hurdy-gurdy man and his page, 
Linot. And here come the king of the underworld’s ladies.” 

Under their grimy bonnets the women he pointed out showed the 
bloated faces and deep-ringed eyes of prostitutes. Some wcre still good- 
looking and they all cast insolent glances around them, but only the first 
one, an adolescent, almost a child, had some freshness. Despite the cold, 
her bosom was bared and she proudly exhibited her young, full-blown 
breasts. 

There followed the torch-bearers, the sword-wearing musketeers, the 
beggars and bogus pilgrims of Saint-Jacques, and then, with creaking axles,. 
there appeared a heavy wheclbarrow which was pushed by a giant with 
vacant eyes and a prominent lower lip. 

“That’s Bavottant, the Great Coesre’s idiot,” the dwarf announced. 

Behind the idiot a white-bearded personagc closed the procession, dad 
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in a black gown whose pockets bulged with parchment scrolls. From bis 
girdle hung three rods, an ink-hom and somc goose-quills. 

“That’s Jean the Grcybeard, thc Great Coesre’s arch-henchinan, the one 
who lays down the law of the kingdom of the underworld.” 

“And where is the Great Coesre himself ?” 

“In the wheelbarrow.” 

“In the barrow?” repeated Angelique, flabbergastcd. 

She hoisted herseif up a little to get a bettcr view. The wheelbarrow 
had come to a stop before the Preacher’s Pulpit which was in the centre of 
the graveyard, raised by a few stcps and sheltered by a conical roof. 

The idiot Bavottant stooped and picked something up from the wheel¬ 
barrow, then sat down at the top of the dais and placed the thing on his 
lap. 

“Good God!” sighcd Angelique. 

She was seeing the Great Coesre. He was a creature with a monstrous 
torso which cnded in the scrawny white lcgs of a child of two. The 
powerful hcad was adomed with a hirsute black mane around which a 
dirty towel was wrapped which hid his scurvy scalp. The deep-set eyes 
under the bushy brows had a hard glint. He wore a thick black moustache, 
its tips raised like fangs. 

“Hee! Hee!” Barcarole jeered, savouring Angelique’s surprisc 
“You’ll learn, my lass, that here, with us, the little oncs rule over the big 
ones. Do you know who may become Great Coesre when Squat Rolin 
croaks?” 

He whispered into her ear: 

“Wood-Bottom.” 

Then, nodding his big head: 

“It’s a law of nature. It takes brains to rule over the rabble. And 
that’s what is amiss when one has too much leg. What do you think, 
Lightfoot?” 

The man called Lightfoot smiled. He had just sat down on the edge of 
the grave and he was putting his hand over his ehest as if he were in pain. 
He was a very young man, with a gentle, simple look. He said in a 
breathless voice: 

“You are right, Barcarole. It’s better to have a head than a pair oflegs. 
For when your legs give out, there’s nothing left.” 

Angelique looked with surprise at the young man’s legs, which were 
long and sinewy. 

He smiled sadly. 

“Oh! I’vestillgotthembutlcanhardlymovethemanymore. Iwasa 
runner for Monsieur de La Sabliere; and then, one day, when I had covered 
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almost twenty leagues, my heart gavc out. And since then I can no longcr 
walk.” 

“You can’t walk any more because youVe run too much!” cried the 
dwarf,cutüngacaper. “Ho! Ho!” 

“Shut up, Barco,” growled a voice, “you’re a pain in the neck.” 

A powerful fist grabbed the dwarf by his tunic and sent him rolling 
among a heap of bones. 

“That misbegotten squirt is an awful bore, isnt he, my beauty?” 

The man who had just stepped in bent over Angelique. Oppressed by 
so much deformity and horror, she found a kind of relief in the new- 
comer’s handsomeness. She could not very well make out his face, which 
was hidden by the shadow of a wide-brimmed hat on which a meagre 
plume was stuck. She could guess, however, that he had regulär fcatures, 
big eyes, a well-shaped mouth. He was in the full flush of youth. His 
brown hand rcsted on the hilt of a short dagger fastened to his beit. 

“Whom do you belong to, pretty wench?” he asked in an ingradating 
voice, in which a faint foreign accent rang. 

She did not reply and looked away disdainfully. 

On the steps of the pulpit, in front of the Great Coesre and his giant 
idiot, someone had just placed the copper basin which had previously 
served the child as a drum. And the people of the gueuserie came forward, 
one after the other, to throw into the coppcr the levy exacted by their 
prince. 

Everyone was taxed according to his speciality. The dwarf, who had 
moved close to Angelique again, informed her in an undertone of the 
ranking of all this beggar-folk which, ever since Paris had existed, had 
codified the exploitation of public charity. 

He pointedout the riodts , who werc respectablydressed and affected a 
shamefaccd air as they held out their hands. They would teil passers-by 
that they used to be honourable folk whose houses had becn burned down 
and whose property had been plundered in the war. The mercandiers 
pretended that they were former merchants stripped by highway robbers, 
and the convertis would confess that they had been smitten by divine 
grace and were going to become Catholics. After pocketing their 
premium, they would go and get converted all over again in another 
parish. 

The drittes and the tiarquois , who were former soldiers, exacted r alms 
with their swords, threatened and frightened peaceful burghers, while the 
‘orphans’, small children who held each other by the hand and wept from 
hunger, sought to soften the citizens’ hearts. 

All these beggar-folk paid homage to the Great Coesre, who maintained 
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order among the rival bands. Sols, icus and even gold pieces feil into the 
copper basin. 

The dark-skinned man did not take his eyes off Angelique. He drew 
close to her, touched her shoulder lightly with his hand and, as she was 
about to shrink back, said quickly: 

“I am Rodogone the Egyptian. I have four thousand people under me 
in Paris. All the passing gipsies pay me a levy, and so do the dark women 
who read the future in pcoples hands. Do you want to be one of my 
women?” 

She did not answer. The moon was moving above the spire of the 
church and the boneyard. Before the Preacher’s Pulpit the procession of 
real and false invalids was now passing, those who had crippled themselves 
deliberately in order to attract compassion and those who, when evening 
feil, could throw away their crutches and bandages. That was why their 
lair had been nicknamed the Court of Miracles. 

They had come from the rue de la Truanderie, from the Passage du 
Caire, from the suburbs of Saint Denis, Saint-Martin and Saint-Marcel, 
from the rue de la Jussicnne and Sainte-Marie-rEgyptienne, all thcsc 
bogus sick: the scrofulous, the ailing, the lame, the misshapen, the outcasts 
and; finally, the frances-mitous who, twenty timcs a day, collapsed dying at 
the foot of a boundary-post after tying their arm with a string to stop the 
beating of their pulse; and, one after the other, they tossed their dues before 
the hideous little idol whosc sceptre they had acccpted. 

Rodogone the Egyptian put his hand once again on Angelique’s 
shoulder. This time she did not draw away. His hand was warm and alive, 
and she feit so cold! The man was strong, and she was weak. She turned 
her eyes towards him and sought, in the shadow of his hat, the features of 
this face which did not inspirc her with horror. She saw the gipsy's long 
eyes gleam like white enameL He uttered a curse bctwcen his teeth and 
leaned heavily towards her. 

“Do you want to be a ‘marquise* ? Yes, I belicvc f d go as far as that!” 

“ Would you help me to kill someone?” she askcd. 

The bandit threw his head back in a fearful, soundlcss laugh. 

“Ten, twenty, if you like. You have but to point him out and I swear 
to you that before dawn hell have spilled his guts on the pavement.” 

He spat into his hand and held it out to her. 

“Shake! It’sadeal.” 

But she put her hands behind her back, shaking her head. 

“Not yet.” 

The other swore again, then stepped away but without taking his eyes 
off her. 
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“You’re stubbom. Butlwantyou. Hl have you.” 

Angflique passed her hand over her brow. Who was it who had said 
the same nasty, greedy words? She could not remember. 

A brawl broke out among two soldiers. The beggars' parade being 
over, it was now the tum of the rogues. There appeared on the scene the 
worst bandits of the Capital, not only cut-purses and coat-snatchers, but 
murderers for hire, thieves and pick-locks, and, mingling with them, 
profligate students, valets, former galley-slaves and a vast assortment of 
foreigners cast up by the hazards of war: Spaniards, Irishmen, Germans, 
Swiss, and gipsies too. 

Suddenly, the principal henchmen of the Great Coesre cut a path 
through the crowd by lashing out with their rods and made their way 
towards the tomb against which Angelique was leaning. Only when she 
saw these ill-shaven men loom before her did she realise that they had 
come for her. The old man called Jean the Greybeard was leading them. 

“The king of the underworld asks who this wench is,” he said, pointing 
to her. 

Rodogone passed his arm peremptorily round the young wonians 
waist. 

“Don’t move,” he whispered. “1*11 deal with this.” 

He pulled her towards the Preacher’s Pulpit, holding her tighdy all the 
while. He cast arrogant and yet suspicious glances at the crowd all around 
them, as if he feared that an cnemy might appear and wrest his prey from 
him. 

His boots were of fme leather and the cloth of his tunic had no patches. 
Angelique’s mind recorded these details without her being aware of it. 
The man did not frighten her. He was used to force and fighting. She 
submitted to his hold like a vanquished woman who needs a master. 

When he arrived before the Great Coesre, the Egyptian craned his neck 
forward, spat and said: 

“I, Duc d’Egypte, take this woman for my marquise.” 

“No, you don’t,” said a quiet, brutal voice behind them. 

Rodogone wheeled round. 

“Calembredaine!” 

A few steps away in the moonlight stood the man with the violet wen 
who twice before had risen with a jeer in Angelique’s path. 

He was as tall as Rodogone and broader. His tattered clothes showed 
his sinewy arms and hairy ehest. Well set-up, his legs wide apart, his 
thumbs stuck in his leather beit, he stared at the gipsy insolcntly. His 
athletic body was younger than his hideous face under its bushy grey 
shock of hair. Through the dirty Strands gleamed his single eye. The 
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other was hidden by’4 black patch. The moon shone full on him and 
behind him the snow glistened on the roofs of the chamel-houses. 

‘Oh! the horror of this place!' Angelique thought. ‘The horror of this 
place!’ 

She shrank back towards Rodogone. The Duc d’Egypte was busily 
reeling offa string of abuse against his impassive adversary. 

“Cur, son of a bitch, deviTs scamp, carrion, this will finish badly . . . 
there is one too many here. . . 

“Shut your trap,” retorted Calembredaine. 

Then he spat in the direction of the Great Cocsre, which seemed to be 
the traditional mark of homage, and flung into the copper basin a heavier 
purse than Rodogone’s. 

A sudden burst of laughter shook the dreadful runt of a man sitting on 
the idiot’s knees. 

“I have a good mind to put this beauty up for auction,” he cried in a 
rasping croak. “Let her be stripped so that the lads can judge the mer- 
chandise. For the time being Calembredaine is one up. Your tum, 
Rodogone.” 

The beggars yelled with delight. Hideous hands were reaching out 
towards Angelique. The Egyptian pushed her behind him and drew his 
dagger. At that moment, Calembredaine stooped and flung a round, 
white projectile which hit his foe on the wrist. The projectile rolled away. 
Horrified, Angelique saw that it was a skull. 

The Egyptian’s wcapon had fallen to the ground. Calembredaine had 
him by the middle. The two bandits grappled so violcntly that their 
bones cracked. They rolled in the mud. 

This touched off a frightful battle. The representatives of five or six 
rival bands of Paris hurled themselves upon one another. Those who had 
swords or daggers struck wildly and blood spurted. The others, imitating 
Calembredaine, picked up skulls and threw them like cannon-balls. 

Angelique tried to flee, but forceful hands gripped her and brought her 
back to the pulpit, where the arch-henchmen of the Great Coesre held her 
tightly. The Great Coesre himself surveyed the battle, twirling his 
moustache. 

Jean the Greybeard had seized the copper basin. The idiot Bavottant 
and the Big Eunuch were laughing in such a way as to make one’s flesh 
creep. Thibault the hurdy-gurdy grinder tumed his handle and sang as 
loud as he could. The old beggar women, who got jostled and trampled 
on, screamed like harpies. 

Angelique saw a crippled old man with only one leg hitting' Wood- 
Bottom’s head with his crutch as hard as he could, as if he were trying to 
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hammer nails into it. A rapier pierced his belly and he collapsed over the 
legless cripple. 

Barcarole and the Great Coesre’s women had taken refuge on the roof 
of a chamel-house and there helped themselves to the plentiful reserve of 
skulls to bombard the battlefield. 

With all these strident screams, shrieks, groans, there now mingled the 
cries of the inhabitants of the rue des Fers and the rue de la Lingerie, who, 
leaning out of their Windows, above this witches* cauldron, appealed to 
the Holy Virgin and clamoured for the men of the watch. 

The moon was slowly moving down over the horizon. 

Rodogone and Calembredaine were still fighting like mad dogs. Blow 
followed upon blow. They were of even strcngth. Suddenly there was a 
cry of amazement which spread in widening ripples. Rodogone had 
vanished as if by magic. Panic and the fear of a miracle gripped these un- 
believers. But he could be heard to shout. A blow of Calembredaine’s 
fist had hurled him to the bottom of a common pit in the graveyard. 
Recovcring his wits among the dead, he was begging to be pulled out. 

A gale of laughter shook the closest bystanders and spread to the other 
spectators. The craftsmen and workmen in the neighbouring strccts lis- 
tened, with swcating brows, to this thunderburst of laughter that succeeded 
the cries of murder. The women at the Windows crosscd themselves. 

Suddenly a silvcry bell tinkled, announcing the Angelus. A stream of 
blasphemies and obscenities rose from the churchyard into the grey night. 
But the other churches rcplied. 

It was time to flee. Like owls or demons fearing the light, the people of 
the underworld left the graveyard of the Saints-Innocents. 

In the grimy dawn, with its faint rosy tint like pale blood, Calembre¬ 
daine stood before Angelique and looked at her, laughing. 

“She is yours,” said the Great Coesre. 

Once again Angelique ran towards the fencing. But the same brutal 
hands caught and paralysed her. A gag of rags choked her. She went on 
struggling, then lost consciousness. 


CHAPTER 52 


“Don’t be afraid,” said Calembredaine. 

He was sitting on a stool before her. His enormous hands were propped 
on his knees. A candle in a beautiful silver candlestick on the ground 
struggled against the wan day light. 
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Angflique moved and saw that she was lying on a litter on which an 
impressive quantity of cloaks of all kinds and colours were heaped. There 
were sumptuous velvet cloaks with gold braid, such as young noblemen 
wear when they go to play the guitar under the Windows of their mis- 
tresses, and others in rough fustian—travellers’ and merchants’ comfort- 
able coats. 

“Don’tbeafraid . • . Angelique,”thebanditrepeated. 

She stared at him wide-eyed. Her mind was unhinged. For he had 
spoken in the dialect of Poitou and she had understood him. 

He raised his hand to his face and at one stroke tore the fleshy protuber- 
ance from his cheek. She could not help uttering a nervous cry. But he 
was now tossing back his dirty hat which took with it a wig of bushy hair. 
Then he untied the black patch he wore over his eye. 

Angelique now had before her a young man with rough features, whose 
short black hair curled over his square forehead. Deep-set brown eyes 
under bushy brows were gazing at her. She put her hand to her throat; 
she was choking. Her cry was stillborn. At last she mumbled like a deaf- 
mute who moves her lips and does not know the sound of her own voice: 

“Ni . . . cho . . . las.” 

A grin broadened the man’s Ups. 

“Yes, it’s me. You’ve recognised me?” 

She glanced at the awful disguise that lay scattered on the ground by the 
stool ithewig, the black eye-patch. . . . 

“And it’s . . . you who are called Calembredaine?” 

He stood up and fiercely Struck his fist against his ehest. 

“That’s me, Calembredaine, the Illustrious Scamp of the Pont-Neuf. 1 
have made my way, haven’t I, since we last saw each other?” 

She looked at him hard. She was still stretched out on the litter of old 
coats, unable to move. Through the barred loop-hole a fog thick as smoke 
was penetrating into the room in slow wreaths. Perhaps that was why 
this tattered personage, this Hercules in rags and a black beard, who was 
striking his ehest saying “I am Nicholas. ... I am Calembredaine,” 
seemed to her like an unreal phantasy. 

He began to walk up and down without taking his eyes offher. 

“The forests are all right when it’s warm,“ he said. “I worked with the 
salt-smugglers. And afterwards I found a band of men in the forest of 
Mercoeur: former mercenaries, peasants down from the north, escaped 
galley-slaves. They were well organised. I got in with them. Weheid up 
travellers for ransom on the road from Paris to Nantes. But the woods are 
all right only when it's warm. When winter comes, you ve got to make 
for the towns. Which isn’t so easy. We did Tours, Chateaudun. That’s 
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how we got to Paris. Oh, we had the deviTs own time with all those beggar- 
and rogue-chasers at our heels! Those who got nabbed at the gates had 
their eyebrows and half their beards shaved off and—hop, back to the 
country, .back to your smoked-out farmstead, your plundered lands and 
your battlefield. Or eise off you went to the General Hospital or even to 
the Chätelet, if you happened to have a piece of bread in your pocket 
which the baker’s wife gave you because she couldn’t do otherwise. But I 
discovered good spots for slipping through cellars that communicate from 
one house to another, the sewer holes that end in the ditches, and, as it was 
winter, the ice-bound barges all along the Seine from Saint-Cloud. 
Skipping from one bärge to the next, believe it or not, we all sneaked into 
Paris one night, like rats. . . .” 

Shesaidlisdessly: 

“How could you fall so low?” 

He winced, then bent over her, his face contracted with rage. 

“And what about you?” 

Angelique gazed at her tom dress. Her untied, dishevelled hair was 
escaping from her linen bonnet. 

“It’s not the same thing,” she said. 

Nicholas’s teeth gritted and he snarled like a savage dog. 

“Ohyes,itis! Almost the same thing . . . now. D’youhearme . . . 
slut?” 

Angelique stared at him vaguely with a sort of distant smile. . . . It 
was he all right. She could see him again as he used to be—Nicholas 
upright in the sunshine, with his big hands full of wild strawberries. And 
the same nasty, vengeful expression on his face. ... It all came back to 
her mind, gradually. He would bend over like this. . . . A more 
awkward, rustic Nicholas then, but already out of place in the warmth of 
the little wood in springtime. . . . Passionate as a quivering animal and 
yet putting his arm behind his back in order not to be tempted to seize and 
abuse her: “I want to teil you . . . there was never anyone but you in 
my Ufe . . . I'm like something that doesn’t belong and that keeps 
wandering here and there without knowing why. . . . The only place I 
belong is with you. , . .” Not too bad for a peasant’s proposal. But in 
fact his real place was where he stood now, terrifying, insolent: a robber 
chief in the Capital. . . . The place of good-for-nothings who'd rather 
take from others than trouble to work for themselves. That was already 
evident when he desertcd his herd of cows to go and steal the snacks öf the 
other little cow-herds. And Angelique had been his accomplice. 

She sat up with a sudden jerk and looked at him with her green 
eyes. 
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“I forbid you to insult me. I’ve never been a slut with you. And now 
givemesomethingtoeat. I’mhungry.” 

In truth, the hunger that gripped her was chuming her stomach to the 
point ofnausea. 

Nicholas Calembredaine seemed stunned by her attack. 

“Don’tmove,”hesaid. “1*11takecareofthat.” 

Seizing a metal bar, he struck on a copper gong that gleamed on the 
wall. Immediately there resounded in the staircase a gallop of clogs, and 
a man with a half-witted look appeared in the doorway. Nicholas turned 
to Angelique, motioning towards the newcomer: 

“Let me introduce Jactance. One of my cut-purses. But above all an 
outsize imbecile who found a way of getting himself put in the Stocks last 
month. So I’m keeping him here to do the cooking until the Customers of 
the market forgct the shape of his nose a little. After that we’ll put a wig 
on his hcad, and out with the scissors: look to your purses! What’s 
cooking today, good-for-nothing?” 

Jactance sniffed and passed his slccve under his wet nose. 

“Pig’s feet, chief, with cabbagc.” 

“Pig yourself!” Nicholas bawled. “Is that suitable food for a lady?” 

“I don’t know, chief!” 

44 It'll do,” said Angelique impatiently. 

The smell of food made her almost faint. It was rcally very humiliating, 
her feeling so ravenous at the most important and dramatic moments of 
her life. And the more dramatic they werc, the more hungry she feit! 

When Jactance rcturned, carrying a wooden bowl brimming over with 
cabbage and jellicd giblets, he was preccdcd by the dwarf Barcarole. The 
latter cut a caper, then addressed a courtly salute to Angelique. His tiny 
plump legs and enormous hat rendcrcd the gesture grotesque. His mon- 
strous head was not lacking a certain handsomeness. Perhaps that was why, 
despite his deformity, he had immediately struck Angelique as likeable. 

“I have the impression that you are not displeased with your new 
conquest, Calembredaine,” he said, casting a wink at Nicholas, “but what 
will the Marquise of the Polacks think of it?” 

“Shut up, louse,” growled the chief. “What right have you to come 
into my den?” 

“The right of the faithful servant who descrves a reward! Don’t forget 
that I was the one who brought you this prctty piece whom you’ve been 
ogling for ages in every part of Paris.” 

“Bringing her to the Innocents! That was a bright idea. It was by sheer 
luck that the Great Coesre didn’t appropriate her and that Rodogone the 
Egyptian didn’t fdch her from me.” 
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“It’s oiily right that you had to win her,” said the minute Barcarole, who 
had to throw his head back to look up at Nicholas. “What kind of a chief 
wouldnt fight for his marquise? And don’t forget, youhaven’tyetpaid 
the whole dowry. Has he, my pretty one?” 

Angelique had not listcned, for she was eating greedily. The dwarf 
gazed at her tender-eyed. 

“The best part of the pig’s feet are the little bones,” he said amiably, 
“it’s good to suck them and fun spitting them out. To my mind, apart 
from the little bones, you can have the rest.” 

“What do you mean, the dowry hasn’t been paid?” inquired Calem- 
bredaine with a frown. 

“Faith! What about the fellow she wants put out of the way? The 
cross-eyed monk. . . 

The chief tumed towards Angelique. 

“Is that true? Is that what you want?” 

She had eatcn too quickly. Sated and filled with a dull apathy, she was 
stretched out on the coats again. To Nicholas’s question she replied with 
closed eyes: 

“Yes, it must be done.” 

“It’s only right!” roared the dwarf. “Blood must sprinkle the paupers’ 
wedding. Ho! Ho! The blood of a monk. . . .” 

He uttcred horrible blasphemies, then, at a threatening gesture from his 
chief, fled down the stairs. Calcmbredaine slammed the badly-joined door 
shut with a kick. Standing at the foot of the stränge litter on which the 
young woman was reclining, he gazed at her for a long while, with his 
fists on his hips. She opened her eyes. 

“Is it true that you’ve had your eye on me in Paris for a long time?” 

“I spotted you at once. With my men all over the place, you can 
imagine I am quickly informed of all newcomers, and I know better than 
they do themselves how many jeweis they have and how one can get into 
their homes when midnight strikes from the belfry of the Place de Greve. 
But you saw me at‘The Trois Maillets’. . . .” 

“How loathsome!” she murmured, with a shudder. “Oh! why did you 
laugh as you looked at me?” 

“Because I was beginning to realise that you would soon be mine.” 

She looked at him coldly, then shrugged her shoulders and yawned. 
She was not afraid of Nicholas as she had been afraid of Calembredaine. 
She had always dominated Nicholas. You don’t fear a man whom you 
have known as a child. She feit increasingly drowsy. She put one more 
question, vaguely: 

“Butwhy . . . why didyouleaveMonteloup?” 
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“Now theres a question!” he cried, folding his arms over his ehest. 
“Why? Do you think I feit like having old Guillaume impale me on his 
pike . . . after what happened with you? I left Monteloup on your 
wedding-night . . . had you forgotten about that, too?” 

Yes, that, too, she had forgotten. Under her lowered eyelids, the 
memory of it came back with the smell of straw and wine, the weight of 
Nicholas’s firm body upon her and the unpleasant Sensation of hurry and 
anger and of something left unfinished. 

“Oh!” he said bitterly, “it certainly looks as if I did not take up much 
space in your life. And, naturally, you have never thought of me during 
all these years?” 

“Naturally,” she confirmed casually. “I had better things to do than to 
think of a menial.” 

“Slut!” hc shouted, beside himself. “Be careful what you say, The 
menial is your master now. Youaremine. . . .” 

He was still shouting when she feil asleep. Far from upsetting her, this 
voice filled her with the Sensation of a brutal but benevolent protection. 
He stopped short. 

“And there we are,” he said in an undertone, “just as in the old days 
. . . when you used to fall asleep on the inoss half-way through our 
squabbles. Ah well, sleep, my sweet. You are mine, anyhow. Are you 
cold? Do you want me to cover you up?” 

She gave an imperceptible nod with her eyelids. He went to fetch a 
luxurious cloth coat and threw it over her. Then, very gently, he passed 
his hand over her forehead, with a kind of awe. 

This room was really a very stränge place. Built of enormous stones 
like the ancient dungeons, it was round and gloomily lit by a barred loop¬ 
hole. It was filled with an array of multifarious objects, from dainty 
mirrors mounted in ebony and ivory to old iron scrap, work-tools such as 
hammers and picks, and weapons. . . . 

Angelique strctched herseif. Only half awake, she gazed around with 
astonishment, got up and went to look in one of the mirrors. Its reflection 
showed an unknown face: that of a pale girl with wild, staring eyes, like 
those of a ferocious cat watching its prey. The evening light added a 
sulphurous glint to her tousled hair. She threw the mirror away, fright- 
ened. This woman with the hunted face of an outcast could surely not be 
she . . . ! What was happening? Why were there so many things in this 
circular room? Swords, pots, caskets filled with baubles, sashes, fans, 
gloves, jeweis, canes, musical instruments, a warming-pan, piles' of hats— 
above all, coats, which, thrown one on top of another, composed the bed 
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on which she had slept. A single piece of fumiture, a dainty ehest of 
drawers with inlaid wood from the West Indies, seemed quite out of place 
within these damp walls. 

Inside her beit she feit something harcL She pulled at the leather hilt 
and withdrew a long, tapering dagger. Where had she seen that dagger? 
It had been in some deep, distressing nightmare, during which the moon 
had juggled with skulis. The man with the swarthy skin had held it in his 
hand. Then the dagger feil and Ang&ique had picked it up in the mud 
while the two men had wrestled and rolled on the ground. That’s how 
she came to hold in her hands the dagger of Rodogone the Egyptian. 
She shpped it back into her bodice. Her mind assembled confused 
images. 

Nicholas. . . . Where is Nicholas? 

She ran towards the window. Between the bars she caught a glimpse of 
the Seine, rolling its slow, wormwood-coloured waters and its incessant 
traffic of boats and barges under the cloudy sky. On the other bank, 
already swathed in dusk, she recognised the Tuileries and the Louvre. 

This vision of her former life gave her a shock and convinced her that 
shewasmad. Nicholas! Where was Nicholas? 

She rushed towards the door and, finding it closed and double-locked, 
she hammered on it wildly, screaming, calling for Nicholas, tearing her 
nails against the rotten wood. 

A key creaked, and the red-nosed man appeared. 

“ What in hell arc you bawling for, Marquise?” inquired Jactance. 

“Why was this door locked?” 

“I dont know.” 

“Where is Nicholas?” 

“I dont know.” 

He gazed at her, then made up his mind: 

“Come down and have a look at the fellows, that’ll cheer you up.” 

She followed him down a winding stone staircase which was damp and 
dark. She was greeted by ?n increasing din of shouts, roars of laughter and 
children’s cries. 

She emerged into a large vaulted hall filled with sundry characters. She 
caught sight of Wood-Bottom placed on the big table like a piece of beef 
on a dish. At the far end of the hall a fire was glowing, and Lightfoot was 
seated on the hearth-stone watching the pot boil. A big woman was 
plucking a duck. Another younger woman was holding a half-naked 
child between her knees engaged in the unsavoury occupation of delous- 
ing him. Lölling all over the place on the straw thrown on the flat-stones 
there were old men and women, covered in rags, and dirty, tattered 
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children fighting for food-scraps with the dogs. Some men were sitting 
around the table on old barreis, playing cards or smoking as they 
drank. 

At Ang£lique's entrance all eyes tumed towards her and a comparative 
silence feil over the wretched gathering. 

“Come forward, my girl,” said Wood-Bottom with a solemn gesture. 
“You are our chief Calembredaine’s woman. We owe you consideration. 
Come on, move aside, boys, and make room for the Marquise!” 

One of the pipe-smokers nudged his neighbour with bis elbow. 

“Nice bit, she is. Calembredaine for once has picked almost as well as 
you. 

The other walked up to Angelique, and raised her chin with a gesture 
that was at once friendly and peremptory. 

“fm Pretty Boy,” he said. 

She slapped down his hand with ill-temper. 

“That’s a matter of taste.” 

A roar of laughter shook the entirc audiencc. 

“That’s got nothing to do with it,” said Wood-Bottom, hiccuping with 
laughter, “it’s his namc, Pretty Boy, that’s what he’s called. Here, 
Jactance, give the wench something to drink. I like her.” 

Someone placed before her a long-stenimed glass which bore the crest 
of a Marquis whose house must have been visited by Calembredaine’s 
gang on some moonless night. Jactance fillcd it to the brim with red wine 
and made the round of the other goblets. 

“Your health, Marquise! . . . What’s your name?” 

“Angelique.” 

The coarse, foul laughter of the bandits broke out afresh under the 
vaulted roof. 

“Why, that tops it all! Angelique! ... Ha! Ha! Ha! An angel, 
fancy! There’s never been anything like it hcre. . . . But why not? 
After all, why shouldn’t we all be angcls too! Since she’s our Marquise. 
. . . Your health, Marquise of the Angels!” 

They roared, slapped their thighs; the din resounded like a baneful, 
whirling roll of drums around her. 

“Yourhealth,Marquise! Goon . . . drink!” 

But she remained motionless, gazing at the bibulous, beardcd and ill- 
shaven faces all around. 

“Drink, slut!” yelled Wood-Bottom, with his terrifying voice. 

She faced the monster without answering. There was a threatening 
silence, then Wood-Bottom sighed and looked at the others with a dismal 
air. 
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“She don’t want to drink! What’s the matter with her?” 

“What’s the matter with her?” came the chorus of the others. “Pretty 
Boy, you know all about women, try and do something.” 

Pretty Boy shrugged his shoulders. 

“Bunch of rats,” he said scomfully, “are you too blind to see that you 
cant tarne this one by yelling at her?” 

He sat down next to Angelique and stroked her shoulder softly. 

“Don’t be afraid. They arent bad, you know. It’s just an air they put 
on to frighten the burghcrs. But not you: we already like you. You are 
our Marquise. The Marquise of the Angels! Dont you like that? The 
Marquise of the Angels! It’s a pretty name, though. And it suits you, 
with your beautiful eyes. Come on, drink, little one, ifs good wine. 
Comes out of a barrel from the port of the Greve; it has come waddling 
on its own feet right to the Tower of Nesle. That’s how things happen 
here. It’s the Court of Miracles.” 

He raised the glass close to her lips. She responded to the sound of this 
caressing, male voice. She drank. The wine was good. It suffused her 
frozen body with a cosy warmth and suddenly everything became simpler 
and less tcrrible. She drank a second glass, then propped her elbows on the 
table and began to look around her. The stunted cripple gazed at her 
dismally like some monster of the watery depths. Was he instructed to 
watch over her? She feit no desire to run away, though. Where could she 
go to anyway? 

Nightfall brought back to their lair the beggar-men and -women who 
lived under Calcmbredaine’s rule. Among thcm were many women who 
were carrying in their arms invalid children or babies wrapped in rags, 
whose shrill cries never ceased. One of them, whose face was covered 
with purulent pimples, was handed to the woman sitting by the hearth. 
The latter, with a deft hand, tore all the crusts off the baby's face, passed a 
towel over it, and the little face was smooth and sound again. Then she 
put the child to her breast. 

Angelique had been unable to suppress a shudder. Wood-Bottom 
grinned and commented in his raucous voice: 

“You see, with us people get cured quickly. No need to go in pro- 
cessions to see miracles. Here they happen every day. At this very 
moment there may bc some lady devoted to good works, as they say, 
who is telling a friend: ‘Oh, my dear! I saw a child on the Pont-Neuf 
today, so wretched! Covered with blisters. . . . Of course I gave its 
mother some alms . . .* And they are quite pleased with themselves, 
the smug old cows. And yet it was nothing more than a few pellets of 
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dried bread smearcd with a litde honey to attract thc flies. Why, 
here’s Rat-Poison coming in. You 11 be able to leave. . . 

Angelique gave him a questioning, surprised look. 

“Never mind trying to figure it out,” he grumbled. “Everything’s 
been arranged with Calembredaine.” 

The man called Rat-Poison was an emaciated Spaniard, so skinny that 
his pointed knees and elbows had pierced his garments. A sorry survivor 
of the battlefields of Flanders, he none the less affected swashbuckling airs, 
with his long black moustache, his plumed hat and, over his shoulder, a 
rapier on whose blade the corpses of five or six big rats were impaled. In 
the day-time the Spaniard wandered through the streets, selling products 
to kill these rodents. At night he supplemented his meagre income by 
hiring out his talents as a ‘duellist' to Calembredaine. 

With much dignity, he accepted a goblet of wine, gnawed a tumip 
which he pulled out of his pocket, while some old harridans wrangled over 
the spoils of his hunt; he sold a rat for two sols. After pocketing the 
money, Rat-Poison gave a salute with his rapier and put it back in its 
sheath. 

“I am ready,” he declared pompously. 

“Go!” Wood-Bottom said to Angelique. 

On the defensive, she was on the point of asking a question, then 
thought better of it. Other men had risen, the drittes or narquois ; one- 
time soldiers with a taste for pillage and battlcs whom peace-time had 
reduced to idleness. She saw herseif surrounded by their gallows-birds* 
figures. They wore battcred uniforms from which there still dangled the 
trimmings and gold braids of some princely regiment. 

Angelique raised her hand to her side, under her bodice, to feel the 
Egyptians dagger. She was determined, if necessary, to seil her life dearly. 

But the dagger had disappeared. 

Rage overcame Angelique, whom the wine had excited and pulled out 
of her lethargy. Forgetting all prudence, she yelled: 

“ Who has taken my knife?” 

“Here it is,” Jactance said at once in his drawling tone of voice. 

He handcd her the weapon with an innocent look. She was dumb- 
founded. How had he been able to remove this dagger from under her 
bodice without her realising it? 

Meanwhile, the same uproarious laughter, the horrible laughter of the 
beggars and bandits, burst out again—a laughter that would haunt 
Angelique for the rest of her life. 

“A good lesson, my pretty one,” Wood-Bottom exclaimed.* “Youll 
get to know Jactance’s hands. Each one of his fingers is more skilful than a 
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magician. Go and ask the housewives in the market square what they 
thinkofthem.” 

“Nice blade, this is,” remarked one of the narquois , grasping it. 

After examining it closely, he flung it back on the table, visibly scared, 

“Hey! It’s the knife of Rodogone the Egyptian!” 

With a mixture of respect and alarm they all gazed at the dagger, which 
gleamed in the candle-hght. Angelique picked it up and slipped it into her 
beit. She had the impression that this gesture established her in the eyes of 
these wretches. They did not know in what drcumstances she had got 
hold of this trophy of one of the gang’s most formidable enemies. A 
mystery hovered about it, surrounded her with a slightly perturbing halo. 

Wood-Bottom whistled: 

“Hey, hey! She’s smarter than she looks, the Marquise of the Angels.” 


CHAPTER 53 


Outside, Angelique could see the dilapidated shadow of the Tower 
of Nesle outlined against the almost complete darkness. She realised that 
the room where Nicholas had taken her must be situated at the top of the 
tower. One of the narquois explained to her obligingly that it had been 
Calembredaine’s idea to lodge the men of his gang in the old, medieval 
stronghold of Paris. It was in fact an ideal brigands* lair. Half-ruined 
halls, crumbling ramparts, tumbling turrets, offered hiding-places which 
the other gangs, in the faubourgs, did not possess. 

The washerwoman who, for a long time, had been putting her laundry 
out to dry on the battlements of the Tower of Nesle had fled before the 
terrifying invasion. Nobody had come to dislodge the rogues who made 
a practice of lying in wait for the carriages of the Faubourg Saint-Germain, 
hiding under the small, hump-backed bridge that spanncd the ancient 
moats. 

People confined themselves to wliispering that this passage-way by the 
Tower of Nesle in the heart of Paris had become a real cut-throat alley. 
And the sounds of the violins in the Tuileries, on the other bank of the 
Seine, would sometimes mingle with the fiddling of Father Hurlurot or 
the refrains of Thibault the hurdy-gurdy grinder, playing for the beggars* 
dances on a night of revelry. 

The bargemen of the small timber port, not far away, lowered their 
voices as they saw the fear-inspiring figures approach the banks. The place 
was becoming impossible, they would say. When would the city 
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aldermen at last decide to dismantle those old ramparts and chase all these 
vermin away? 

“Gentlemen, I greet you,” said Rat-Poison, approaching them. “Would 
you be good enough to conduct us to the Quai de Gesvres?” 

“ You've got money ?” 

“We have this,” said the Spaniard, placing the tip of his sword against 
the other's belly. 

The man shrugged his shoulders resignedly. Every day they were up 
against these rogues, who would hide in the barges, steal the merchandise, 
and get themselves ferried, likc lords, from one bank to the other for 
nothing. Whcn the boatmen were there in strength, it would usually end 
in bloody fights with knives, for the rivermen’s guild was not of a 
particularly patient disposition. 

That night, however, the three men who had just lit their firc to watch 
near their barges gathered that it was to their interest not to seek an 
argument. A youngster rose at the sign of his chicf and, not very re- 
assured, untied his boat, in which Angelique and her infamous companions 
had taken their seats. 

The boat passed under the arches of the Pont-Neuf and, close to the 
Bridge of Notre Dame, it drew alongsidc the foundations of the Quai de 
Gesvres. 

“That will do nicely, my lad,” said Rat-Poison to the young ferryman; 
“not only do we thank you but well lct you go back safe and sound. 
Just lend us your lantem. We’ll let you have it back when we think of 

• ff 

it. . . . 

The immense arch that supported the quite recently constructcd Quai 
de Gesvres was a gigantic piece of work, a masterpicce of wcight-pulling 
and stonc-cutting. 

As shc stepped on to it, Angelique heard the roar of the river, which, as 
it flowed by in torrents, reminded her by its thunderous echo of the great 
voice of the ocean. The noise of the carriagcs rolling over the vault with a 
sound of distant rumbling added to this impression. Inside, it was icy cold 
and damp. This grandiose cavem, isolated in the heart of Paris, seemed 
to have bcen created for the express purpose of providing a refuge for all 
the rogues of the great city. 

The bandits followcd her through to the end of the vault. Three or four 
dark passages, which served as sewers for the butchers’ shops of the rue de 
la Vieille Lantemc, disgorged great streams of blood. Farther on, there 
were narrow, foul-smelling passageways, hidden stairs in the recesses of 
houses, and river-banks where one's feet got bogged to the ankles in mud. 

Whcn they emerged again into the open air, the night was black and 
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Angelique didn’t know where shc was. Thcre was probably a small square 
with a fountain in the middle, for the murmur of water could be heard. 

Nicholas’s voice suddenly rose, quite close: 

“Is it you, boys? You have the girl with you?” 

One of the narquois held his lantem over Angelique. 

“Here she is.” 

She saw the tall figure and the frightful face of the bandit Calembre- 
daine, and she closed her eyes with horror. The sight made her panicky, 
even though she knew that he was Nicholas. 

The chief slapped the lantern down with his hand. 

“Have you gone out of your head carrying that dazzler? So the 
gentlcman needs a light nowadays to go for a walk?” 

“We didn’t feel much like falling into the water under the Quai de 
Gesvres,” the other protested. 

Nicholas seized Angelique’s arm rudely. 

“Don’t be afraid, my little pigeon. You know it’s me,” he said chaflingly. 

He pushed her into the shelter of a porch. 

“You, Peony-Jean, post yourself on the other side of the Street, behind 
the comer-post. You, Martin, stay with me. Gobert over there. The 
othcrs will stand watch at the cross-roads. You’re at your post, Barcarole?” 

A voice answered, as if dropping from the sky: 

“I’mhcre, chief.” 

The dwarf was perched on a shop-sign. 

From the porch, where she stood ncar Nicholas, Angelique could see 
right down the narrow Street. It was feebly lit by a few lanterns hung in 
front of the smartest houses, and the central gutter, filled with refuse, 
gleamed Hkc a dismal serpent. 

The craftsmen’s booths were shut tight. People were going to bed; 
behind the window-panes could be seen the round lights of candles. A 
woman opened a window to empty a pail into the Street. She could be 
heard threatening a crying child that she would send for the GruffMonk. 

“Iil give you a taste of the GruffMonk,” growlcd Nicholas. 

He added in a low, strained voice: 

“I’m going to pay your dowry, Angelique. That’s the way it’s done in 
the beggars’ world. A man pays to have his girl. Just like you buy a fine 
object that you’re keen on.” 

“And it’s about the only thing we do buy,” jeered one of the cut- 
throats. 

His chief silenced him with an oath. Hearing the sound of footsteps, 
the bandits froze and feil silent. They drew their swords without a 
sound. A man was coming up the Street, hopping from one cobble-stone 
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to another to avoid dirtying his high-heeled shoes in the puddles. 

“That isnt him,” Calembredaine whispered. 

The others sheathcd their swords. The passer-by heard the dick of 
weapons. He jumped with fright, dimly perceived the porch swarming 
with figures, and ran away, screaming: 

“Help! Thieves! Murderers! Coat-snatchers! fmbeingmurdered!” 

“Silly b-,” came Peony-Jean’s indignant growl from the other side 

of the Street. “ When we let someone pass qniedy for once, without cven 
taking his coat, he’s got to go and bray like an ass! It’s enough to make 
you sick!” 

A soft whistle from across the Street rcduced him to silence. 

“See who's coming, Angdique,” Nicholas whispered, tightening his 
grasp on the young woman’s arm. 

Frozen and so completely numbcd that she did not even feel the touch 
of his hand, Angelique stood waiting. She knew what was going to 
happen. It was incvitable. The thing had to be done. Her heart would 
not come alive again undl afterwards. For everything was dead inside her, 
and hatred alone had the power of reviving her. 

In the yellow light of the Street lanterns, she saw two monks appear, 
arm in arm. She had no difficulty in recognising one of them as Conan 
Becher. The other, fat and volublc, was discoursing in Latin with ample 
gestures. He seemed to be slightly drunk, for he kept pulling his com- 
panion now and then against the wall of a house, then with apologies led 
him back, wading in the gutter. 

Angelique heard the alchemist’s shrill voice. He too was talking in 
Latin, but his tone was one of outraged protest. As they came up to the 
porch, exasperation madc him cry out in French: 

“Now that's enough, Brother Amboise, your thcorics on baptism with 
meat-stock are a heresy! A sacrament is wortliless if performcd with water 
polluted by impure elements such as animal fats. Baptism with meat- 
stock! What a blasphemy! Why not with red wine whilc you’re at it? 
That would suit you well, sincc you scem to have such a fancy for it.“ 

With a jerk, the gaunt Franciscan friar freed himself from the clinging 
arm of Brother Amboise. 

The fat monk was Stammering in a drunkard’s maudlin voice: 

“Father, you grievc me. . . . Alas! I would have liked to convince 

it 

you. 

Suddenly, he emitted a demented shrick: 

“Ah! Ah! Deuscoeli!” 

Almost at the same moment, Angelique noticed that Father Amboise 
was beside them under the porch. 
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“He s yours, boys,” he whispered, passing without traiisition from the 
purest Latin to thieves’ cant. 

Conan Becher had tumed round. 

“What’s the matter with-” 

He broke off, peering into the empty Street with swimming eyes. His 
voice choked. 

“Brother Amboise,” he called. . . Brother Amboise, where are 
you?” 

His haggard, worried face seemed to become even more sunken, his 
eyes popped out of their sockets, and his breath came in laboured gasps, as 
he took a few Steps forward, casting terrified glances around him. 

“Whoo! Whoo! Whoo!” 

The dwarfBarcarole appeared on the scene with his sinister owfs hoot. 
He arched himself against the creaking sign, and with the bounding 
resilience of a giant toad he landed at the feet of Conan Becher. 

The monk gave a Start and flattened himself against the wall. 

“Whoo! Whoo! Whoo!” repeated the dwarf. 

Performing a hellish dance before his terrorised victim, he multiplied 
his capers, grotesque salutes, grimaces and obscene gestures. He encircled 
him in a truly diabolic round. 

Then a second hidcous freak emerged from the darkness, with a jeering 
laugh. He was a hunchback with knock-knees, his legs and feet so 
deformed that he could move only by means of abrupt and horrible hip- 
jerks. But his figure was nothing compared with his monstrous face. For 
on his forehead he had a wcird fleshy protuberance, red and pendulous. 

The ratde that issued from the friar’s throat was no longer human. 

“Haaah! . . . the dcmons!” he shrieked. 

His long body suddenly caved in and he feil to his knees on the muddy 
pavement. His eyes bulged. His complexion tumed waxen. Betweenthe 
corners of his lips, dilated in a grimace of abject tcrror, two rows of rotten 
teeth could be seen chattering. Very slowly, as in the grip of a nightnure, 
he raised his two bony hands with their splayed fingers. His tongue 
moved with difficulty. He articulated: 

“Havepity . . . Peyrac!” 

The pronunciation of this name by the hated voice pierced Angelique^ 
heart like a daggcr. The gruesome scene releascd a reflex of madness in 
her. She began to scream wildly: 

“Kill him! Kill him!” 

And, without realising it, she bit into Nicholas’s shoulder. He dis- 
engaged himself with a rough thrust, and pulled out the butcher’s cudass 
that served him as a weapon. 
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But suddenly there was a heavy silence in the Street. Barcarole’s voice 
rose: 

“Why, Tm damned!” he said. 

The monk's body had toppled over on its side at the foot of the wall. 

The bandits drew closer. The chief bent over him and lifted up the 
motionless head; the lower jaw feil, showing the mouth wide open on a 
last cry of anguish. The eyes were staring and already glazed. 

“No doubt of it, he’s dead!” Calembredaine declared. 

“ We didn’t even touch him,” said the dwarf. “Isn’t it true, Cockscomb, 
that we didn’t touch him? We only made faces at him to get him into a 
funk.” 

“Well, you succeeded too well. He’sdiedofit . . . died offunk.” 

“Damn funny,” Barcarole repeated. 

A window opened. A trembling voice queried: 

“ What’s going on? Who’s talking ofdemons?” 

“Let’s be off,” Calembredaine ordered. “There’s nothing left for us to 
do here.” 

In the morning, when Friar Becher’s body was found lifeless, yet carry- 
ing no trace of blows or wounds, people in Paris remembered the words 
of the sorcerer who had been burned on the Place de Greve: “Conan 
Becher, I shall mect you before God’s tribunal ere the month is out.” 

They consulted the calendar and saw that the month was ending. And 
Crossing themselves profusely, the inhabitants of the rue de la Cerisaie, 
near the Arsenal, told of the stränge cries that had pulled them out of their 
first slumber the night before. 

The grave-diggers had to be paid double the fee to bury the cursed 
monk, and on his tomb was put this epitaph: 

“Here lies Father Conan Becher, a Franciscan monk, who died from the 
vexations of the demons, on the last day of March 1661.” 

The gang of Nicholas Calembredaine, the Illustrious Scamp, ended their 
night in thetaverns. 

All the public-houses between the Arsenal and the Pont-Neuf received 
a visit from them. They surrounded a white-faced woman with loose 
untidy hair, and made her drink. 

The night was no longer black. It was red, red like wine, it blazed like :» 
fire. Tables swayed, hearths revolved around their fiery axis, the stone 
floors rose to face-level. 

Angelique was dead-drunk, and finally vomited helplessly. With her 
forehead resting against the wooden top of a table, a thought was born in 
her and rolled through her in a long wave of despair: 
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‘Degradation! Degradation. . . 

Nicholas’s imperative grip pulled her up and he stared at her with 
surprise and alarm. 

“Are you sick? We haven’t drunk anything yet, though. . . . We 
must celebrateour wedding. . . 

Then, seeing that she was exhausted and that her eyes were closed, 
he picked her up in his arms and walked out. 

The night was cold, but against Nicholas’s ehest she feit warm. 

The Gutter-Poet of the Pont-Neuf, lying between the feet of the bronze 
horse, saw the great bandit pass, holding in his arms, as lightly as if she 
were a doll, a white form with long, untidy hair. 

Whcn Calembredaine walked into the big hall of the Tower of Ncsle, a 
good many of his rogues and bawds were gathered around the fire. A 
woman rose yelling and threw herseif upon him. 

“Swine! You ve taken another woman . . . they told me. And this 
while I was wcaring myself out with a vicious party of musketeers . . . 
but I’ll blced you like a pig, and her too!” 

Nicholas quietly put Angclique down on the ground and propped her 
up against the wall to prevent her from falling. Then he raised his big fist 
and the girl toppled over. 

“Now, listen, all of you,” said Calembredaine. “That girl over there— 
she is mine, and nobody else’s. Anyone who dares to touch a hair of her 
head, or any woman who tries to harm her, will have to deal with 
me. And you know what that mcans! . . . As for the Marquise of the 
Polacks . . .” 

He grabbed the girl again by a flap of her jacket and with a rough 
contemptuous shove sent her reeling among a group of card-players. 

“. . . you candoas you like with her.” 

Then, triumphantly, Nicholas Merlot, native of Poitou, former 
shepherd turned wolf, swung round towards the woman he had always 
loved and whom fate had restored to him. 


CHAPTER 54 


He picked her up in his arms and started up the stairs of the Tower. 
He dimbed slowly so as not to stumble, for the wine fumes were befog- 
ging his brain. Thus his ascent had a kind of solemnity. 

Angclique abandoned herseif to the embrace of his powerful arms. Her 
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head was swimniing. When he reached the top, Nicholas kicked open the 
door leading to the room that harboured the spoils of their thefts. Thenhe 
walked up to the Utter of coats and dropped Angllique on to it like a 
parcel, crying: 

“And now, the two of us.” 

The gesture as well as the triumphant laugh that widened the man s 
mouth pulled her out of the lisdess lethargy into which she had sunk ever 
since the last tavcm. She roused herseif with a jerk and ran to the window, 
where she clung to the bars without quite knowing why. 

“Well,“ she shouted angrily over her shoulder, “what about the two of 
us, you nitwit?” 

“I . . . but ... I mean,” he stuttered, completely dumbfounded. 

She laughed insultingly. 

“Did you by any chance imagine that you would become my lover— 
you, Nicholas Merlot?” 

With two noiseless strides he was at her side with darkened brow. 

“Ihn not imagining anything,” he said flatly, “I am sure of it.” 

“That remains to be seen.” 

“Notliing to be seen about it.” 

She stared at him defiantly. The red glow of a bargeman’s fire, down 
on the river-bank at the foot of the towcr, illuminated them. Nicholas 
took a deep breath. 

“Listen,” he said in a low, threatening tone of voice. “I shall talk to you 
once more, because it’s you and because you’ve got to understand. You 
have no right to refuse what I am asking. I have fought for you, I have 
killed the man you wanted me to, the Great Coesre hasjoined us: it’s all in 
order with the underworld. You are mine.” 

“And suppose I won’t have anything to do with the laws of the under¬ 
world?” 

“Then you 11 die,” he said, and there was a flash in the depths of his eyes. 
“Of hunger or some other cause. But you wont come out aUve, don’t 
have any illusions on that score. Anyway, you no longer have any 
choice. Haven’t you got that through your head yet?” he persisted, 
puttinghisclenchedfistagainsttheyoungwomanstemple. “Hasntthis 
stubborn little ladylike mind of yours grasped what bumed to cinders on 
the Place de Greve together with your sorcerer of a husband? Everything 
that used to stand between us. Footman and Comtesse, that no longer 
exists. I am Calembredaine, and you . . . you re nothing any more. 
Your people have deserted you. Those, over there. . . .” 

He lifted his arm, pointing to the other side of the dark Seine, at 
the outlines of the Tuileries and the Louvre where lights were twinkling. 
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“For the pcople over thcre you no longer exist. And that’s why you 
belong to the underworld . . . because that’s the home of those who’ve 
been abandoned. . . . Here, there’ll always be something for you to eat. 
You’ll be protected. We’ll avenge you, we’ll help you. But don’t ever 
betray us. . . .” 

He feil silent, a little out of breath. She feit his burning breath on her 
shouldcr. He brushed her lightly, and the ardour of his desire aroused in 
her an uneasy thrill. She saw him open his big hands and raise them to 
touch her, then he stepped back as though he did not dare. 

He began to implore her very softly in dialect: 

“My treasure, don’t be mean. Why do you sulk at me? Isn’t every- 
thing so simple? Here we are, both of us . . . alone . . . as in the old 
days. We’ve caten well, drunk well. What eise is there to do now but 
love each other? You’re not going to have me bclieve that I frighten 
you?” 

Angelique gave a scornful little laugh and shrugged her shoulders. 

Hewent on: 

“Well, then? Comeon! . . . Remcmber. We always got on so well 
together. We were made for each other, my baby. There’s no getting 
around that ... I knew you’d bc mine. I was hoping it. And now it’s 
happened, you see! . . .” 

“No,” she said, obstinately tossing her hair back over her shoulders. 

Bcside himself, he screamed: 

“Take care! I can take you by force, ifI must.” 

“Just try, 1*11 scratch your eyes out with my nails.” 

“1*11 have you held down by my guards,” he yelled. 

“Coward!” 

He brokc into a torrent of abuse. 

She hardly heard him. With her forchead leaning against the icy bars of 
the narrow opening like a prisoner who has no hope left, Angelique feit 
under the sway of an overwhelming weariness. “Your people have 
abandoned you . . .” Like an echo of the sentence Nicholas had uttered, 
others rang out, cutting as a knife: 

“I want to hear no more of you. You must disappear. You will no 
longer have a rank, a name—or anything.” 

And Hortense arose harpy-like, with a candle in her hand. 

“Goaway! Goaway!” 

Nicholas was right. He was right, this Calembredaine, this Hercules 
with the wild, heavy blood, who was trembling behind her and swearing 
loud enough to make the old stones of the Tower of Nesle crumble. His 
ragged dothes had the awful smell of the city, but his flesh, perhaps, if you 
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hugged it tight, if you bit into it fiercely, might yicld a littlc of thc un- 
forgettableflavourofMonteloup? . . . 

Wich a sudden resignation, she passed in front of him and, near the 
litter, began to unfasten her brown serge bodice. Then she let her pctti- 
coat shp to the ground. In her shift, she hesitated for a moment. The cold 
was biting on her flesh, but her head was buming. Quickly she removed 
this last garment, and lay down naked on the stolen cloaks. 

“Come,” she said calmly. 

He had remained breathlcssly silent. Her docility seemed suspicious to 
him. He approached, watching her closely. Hc slowly stripped himsclf of 
bis own rags. On the vcrge of reaching the climax of his most extravagant 
dreams, Nicholas, thc former farm-hand, stood trembling. The flickering 
light of the firc on the riverside below projected his gigantic shadow on 
the wall. 

“Come,” she said again. “I am cold.” 

She too had begun to tremblc, from the cold pcrhaps, but also, 
before this tall, naked, expectant body, from impatience mingled with 
fear. 

With a wolf’s bound hc was upon her. He crushed her in his arms as if 
to break her, and he gave great bursts of spasmodic laughter: 

“Oh! This time it’s real. Ali! this is good, you are mine. You won t 
escape me again, you’re mine. . . . Mine! Mine! Mine!” he kept 
repeating, punctuating his virile delirium. 

And with violent haste he possessed her. 

A littlc later, she heard him sigh likc a sated dog. 

“Angelique,” he murmured. 

“You hurt me,” she complained. 

And, envcloping herseif in a coat, she feil asleep. 

He took her twice again during thc night. She would emerge, numbed, 
from a heavy slumber to become the prey of this creaturc of darkness who 
grasped her, cursing, and had his will with her as hc uttcred loud, hoarsc 
sighs, then feil in a hcap at her side, mumbling disjointed phrases. 

At dawn a whispering voice woke him. 

“Calcmbredaine, get up,” Pretty Boy was urging, “we’ve some 
accounts to settle at the Fair at Saint-Germain with the witches of Rodo- 
gone the Egyptian, who threw Mothcr Hurlurctte and Father Hurlurot 
out on the Street.” 

“I’m coming; but don’t make any noise. The girl’s still sleeping.” 

“No wonder. What a racket there’s been in the Tower oPNeslc this 
night! Even the rats couldn’t sleep a wink. You certainly had your 
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bitoffun. Funny, the way youve gotto bellowwhenyoumakclove.” 

“Shut up,” growled Calembredaine. 

“The Marquise of the Polacks didn’t take it too much to heart. I must 
say I carried out your Orders to the last detail. I’ve been petting her all 
night so that she wouldn’t get the idea of clambering up here with a 
knife. And theproof that she doesn’t hold it against you is that she is 
waiting for you downstairs with a basinful of hot wine ” 

“All right. Get out.” 

When Pretty Boy had gone, Angclique vcntured to cast a glance 
between her eyelashes. 

Nicholas was up already, at the far end of the room, clothed in his 
uniform of unspeakable rags. His back was tumed and he was leaning 
over a case in wliich he was foraging for something. To a woman gifted 
with shrewdness, the attitude of that back was highly significant. It was 
the posture of an extremely embarrassed man. 

He closed the case again and, grasping something tightly in his fist, he 
camc back to the bcd. She quickly pretended to be asleep. 

He lcaned over her and called her under his breath: 

“Angeliquc, do you hear mc? . . . I’ve got to go. But before I go f d 
hke to teil you . . . f d Hke to know . . . Are you very cross with me 
about last night? . . . It’s not my fault. I couldn’t hclp it. You are so 
beautiful! . . . Is it true that I hurt you? D’you want mc to send for Big 
MatthieuofthePont-Neuftoseetoyou? . . 

He put his rugged hand on the pearly shoulder that peeped out of the 
blanket, and she could not help shivering. 

“Answerme. Icanseeyou’renolongerasleep. LookwhatI’vechosen 
for you. lt’s a ring, a genuine one. I had it appraised by a goldsmith on 
the Quai des Orfevres. Lookatit. Don’t you want it? Here, I’m putting 
itbcsidcyou. . . . 

“Teil me what you want, what would please you. Would you like 
some ham? A fine harn? They brought in a fresh one this morning, 
pinched from the pork-butchcr in the Place de Greve while he was watch- 
ingoneofourchapsbeinghanged. . . . Do you want a new dress? . . . 
I’ve got that, too. . . . Answer me, or I’ll get angry.” 

She deigned to slip a glance through her tousled hair and said haughtily: 

“I want a big tub with plenty of hot water.” 

“A tub?” he repeated, dumbfounded. 

He peered at her suspiciously. 

“What for?” 

“To wash myself, you big hog.” 

“All right,” he said, reassured. “Polack will bring it up for you. Ask 
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for anything you like. And if you arent pleased, just let me know when I 
come back.” 

He tumed towards a small Venetian mirror that stood on the mantel- 
piece, and began to stick on his cheek thc coloured wax pellet that helped 
to disfigure his face. 

Angelique sat up with a jerk. 

“That I won’t stand for!” she said categorically. “I forbid you, Nicholas 
Merlot, to appear before me with that repulsive face of a rotten, lewd old 
man. Otherwise I should not be able to stand your touching me ever 
again.” 

An expression of childlike joy lit the brutal face. 

“Andiflobey . . . you U let me again?” 

She abruptly pulled up a coat flap over her face to hide the emotion 
produced in her by this gleam in the eyes of the bandit Calembredaine. 
For it was the familiär look of the little Nicholas, so frivolous and unstable, 
but “not bad at heart”, as his poor old motlicr used to say. Nicholas, as 
he stooped over the ravished body of his young sister, calling her softly 
“Francine, Francine . . .” 

So this is what life can do to a little boy, a little girl. Her heart swelled 
with pity for both of them. They were alone and abandoned by all. 

“You’ll let me love you again?” he murmured. 

Then, for the first time since they häd so strangcly found each other 
again, she smiled at him. 

“Perhaps.” 

Nicholas solemnly stretched out his arm and spat on the ground. 

“Then I swear. Even if I risk getting nabbed by the sergeants and 
archers by showing my cleancd-up face right on the Pont-Neuf, you’ll 
never see me as Calembredaine again.” 

He stuffed his wig and bandage into his pocket. 

“F11 go and put on my disguise downstairs.” 

“Nicholas,” she called out. ‘Tve hurt my foot. Look. D’you think 
this Big Matthieu you talked about could do something about it?” 

“f 11 look in and see him.” 

Abruptly, he took the small white foot in both his hands and kissed it. 

When he had left, she snuggled herseif up and tried to go to sleep again. 
It was very cold once morc but, well covered up as she was, she did rot 
feel it. A pallid winter sun was painting rectangles of light on the walk 

Angelique’s body was tired and aching, yct she feit a kind of well-being. 

Tt’s good/ she thought to herseif. ‘It’s like feeding one’s hunger or 
quenching one’s thirst. One no longer thinks of anything. It's good not 
to think/ 
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Near her the diamond ring was sparkling. She smiled. Anyway, she’d 
always be able to twist this fellow Nicholas round her little finger! 

When, in later days, Angelique thought back to this period of her 
life, when she had fallen to the lowest depths and mingled with the 
worst scum, she would murmur, dreamily shaking her head: “I was 
mad.” 

And that is indeed, perhaps, what enabled her to live in that terrifying 
and pitiful world—madness, or rather a numbing of her sensibilities, the 
slumber of the bcast defending itself against the harsh winter. 

All her gesturcs and deeds responded to the very simplest reflexes. She 
wanted food, warnith. A chilly nced of protection brought her back to 
Nicholas’s hard ehest and made her docile to his brutal and possessive 
embraccs. 

She, who had loved the finest linen and embroidered sheets, was sleeping 
on a bed of stolen coats in whose wool therc lingered the smell of all the 
men of Paris. She was the prey of an oaf, a farm-hand tumed bandit, who 
was jealous and madly proud to be her master, and not only did she not 
fear him, but she even found plcasure in the ovcrwhelming attentions he 
paid her. 

The objects she used, the food she ate, were entirely the fruit of larceny 
ifnotofmurder. Her friends were wrctchcs and criminals. Herhomethe 
ramparts, the comers of the river-banks, the low tavems; and her entire 
world consistcd of this feared and almost inaccessible sphere of the Court 
of Miracles, where the officers of the Chätelet and the sergeants of the 
Provost Marshai did not dare to venture, cxcept in full daylight. Too 
few in numbers in face of the dreadful army of outcasts who then com- 
prised one-fifth of the population of Paris, the forces of law and order 
abandoned the nights to the scum. 

And yet, after murmuring “I was mad”, Angelique would sometimes 
become dreamy as she thought of those days when she had reigned, at the 
side of the illustrious Calembredaine, over the old ramparts and bridges of 
Paris. 

Calembredaine had tumed the Tower of Nesle into his headquarters. 
And the other captains of the underworld became aware that this new- 
comer among the ‘brothers’ encirclcd the entire university district, held 
the approaches to the former gates of Saint-Germain, Saint-Michel and 
Saint-Victor, right down to the banks of the Seine in the substructures of 
the Tournelle. 

Students with a fancy for duelling on the Pre-aux-Clercs, lower-class 
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citizens happy to go fishing in the old moats of a Sunday, fine ladies on 
their way to visit their women-friends in the Faubourg Saint-Germain or 
to see their confessors at the Val de Gräce, now had to hold their purscs 
ready. A swarm of beggars would rise before them, stop the horses, bar 
the passage of the carriages in the narrow alleys of the gates or little 
bridges thrown over the moats. 

Peasants or travellers froni outside had to pay toll a second time to the 
threatening drilles whom they found posted in front of them when they 
had already bcen inside Paris for a long while. By making the passage as 
difficult as it was in the days of drawbridges, the men of Calcmbredaine 
revived the old city wall of Philippe-Auguste. 

This had been a mastcr-strokc in the kingdom of the undcrworld. The 
sagacious, greedy midget who ruled over it, Squat Rolin, the Great 
Coesre, did not interfere. Calembredaine paid in princcly fashion. His 
love of open fighting, his bold decisions, placed at the disposal of an 
organising genius like Wood-Bottom, madc him daily morc powcrful. 
From the Tower of Ncsle he took the Pont-Neuf, the prize of Paris with 
its stream of goggle-eyed strollers, who let tlicir purses be cut so easily that 
artists like Jactance got disgusted with stcaling them. The battle of the 
Pont-Neuf had been tcrrible. It had lasted for several months. Calembre¬ 
daine won eventually, because his men occupied the approaches. In 
abandoned flat-bottomed boats, moored to the archcs or pilcs of bridges, 
hc posted his beggars, who, though seemingly aslecp, were in fact as many 
watchful scntincls. 

Sallying out into tliis subterranean Paris in the Company of Lightfoot, 
Barcarole or Wood-Bottom, Angelique gradually discovered the network 
of squalor and ransom, so carefully set up by her former playmate. 

“You are smarter than I thought,” she said to him one day. “Thcre are 
some good idcas in that patc of yours.” 

And she lightly brushed his forehead with her hand. 

Such gestures, with which she was not lavish, would bowl the bandit 
over completely. He took her on his knccs. 

“That surpriscs you, ha? . . . You wouldn’t have cxpcctcd that from a 
clodhopper like me? But I’ve never been a clodhopper, never wanted to 
be one. . . .” 

He spat scornfully on the flagstoncs. 

They sat before the fire in the big room bclow the Tower of Neslc. 
Calembrcdainc’s henchmen were foregathered thcre with a crowd of 
ragged tramps, come to pay court to the potentate of their gang. Evcry 
night, this stinking, vociferous rabble swarmed all over the place amid the 
screaming infants, the belchings and invectives that resoundcd under the 
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domed roof, the clatter of tin tankards, and the unbearablc stench of old 
rags andwine. 

Wood-Bottom was perched on the table with the arrogance of a trusty 
nianagcr and the sombre air of an unappreciated philosopher. Barcarole, 
his crony, gambolled from one group to another, exasperating the card- 
players. Rat-Poison was selling his day’s hunt to some famished old hags. 
Thibault was tuming the handle of his hurdy-gurdy while casting mock- 
ing glances through the slits in his straw-hat, and Linot, his little follower, 
a mudlark with angel’s eyes, was beating his cymbal. Mother Hurlurette 
and Father Hurlurot bcgan to dance and the firelight threw their grotesque, 
lumbering shadows on the cciling. This beggar couple, Barcarole said, 
had but one eye and three teeth between the two of thcm. Father Hurlurot 
was blind and scraped a kind of box with two strings strung across it 
which he called a fiddle. His wife was onc-eyed, heavy, with an enormous 
mane of grey hair falling from under her dirty linen turban; she played the 
castanets, while jigging her big, bloatcd legs, wrapped up in several layers 
of stockings. Barcarole said also that she must have been Spanish . . . a 
long while ago. All that remained were the castanets. 

In Calcmbredaine’s immediatc suite there were also Lightfoot, the ever- 
brcathless former runner; Tabclot the himchback; Jactance the cut- 
pursc; Prudent, a very timorous and whining thief, whose fears did not 
prevent him from being a party to all the burglaries; Pretty Boy, a 
barbillon, that is to say a pimp, who, when he rigged himself up as a prince, 
would have deceived the King himself; prostitutes, as uncaring as animals 
or yclling likc harpies; a very few mountebanks (for most of their kind 
paid homage to Rodogone the Egyptian) and several rogues of lackeys 
who, between jobs whcre they robbed their masters, looked for rcceivers 
to buy their spoils. There also were disreputable students whom poverty 
had brought to the corruption of the underworld and who had frnally 
thrown in their lot with it. In exchangc for small Services, they came here 
to play dice with the rogues. These talkers of Latin were called ‘arch- 
hcnchmcn and they drew up the laws of the Great Coesre. Such a one was 
Big-Bag, who, in a monk’s disguise, had lured Conan Becher into an 
ambush. 

The swindlers of public charity, the misshapen, the blind, the lame, the 
day-time moribunds, also had their place in the Tower of Nesle. The 
ancient walls which had seen the lascivious orgies of Queen Marguerite of 
Burgundy, and heard the dying groans of young men slaughtered after 
love-making, were ending their sinister careers by sheltering the worst riff- 
raff in creation. There were also among them real cripples, idiots, half- 
wits, monsters like Cockscomb with a stränge appendage on his forehead. 
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An accursed world: children who were no longer like children, women 
who gave themselvcs to men on the straw flung on the stone floor, old 
men and women with the vacant Stare of lost dogs; and yet there floated a 
carefree air of pleasure over this motley crowd. Poverty and squalor are 
unbearable only as a half-way house and for those who have means of 
comparison. The people of the Court of Miracles had neither a past nor a 
future. 

Many a husky fellow, sound in limb but lazy, fattened here in idleness. 
Hunger and cold were the lot of the weak, the lot of those who were used 
to them. The uncertainty of the morrow did not worry anybody. What 
matter! The invaluablc prize of this uncertainty was freedom, the right to 
crack one’s lice in the sunshine whenever one feit like it. Let him come, 
the constable in charge of the poor! Let them build their hospitals and 
alms-houses, the noble ladies and their chaplains! . . . The beggars 
wouldn’t put their feet inside them of their own free will, for all the soup 
that was ladled out. 

As if there wasn’t better fare to be had at Calembredaine’s table, re- 
plcnishcd at the right placcs by his minions, who haunted the barges, 
roamed near the butcher’s shops and slaughter-houses, and held up the 
peasants on their way to the market! 

In front of the crackling fire of stolen logs, Angelique leaned against the 
sinewy thighs of Calembrcdaine. 

“Do you know what I have becn thinking of?” said Nicholas. “All 
those ideas I’ve had that enabled me to succccd in Paris came to me from 
our adventurcs and expeditions as children. We used to prepare them well 
in advance, do you rcmember? Well, when I found I had to organise all 
this, I sometimes said to myself-” 

He broke off to ponder and passed his tongue over his lips. A youngster 
called Flipot, who was squatting at his feet, handed him a goblet of wine. 

“Good,” growled Calembredaine, downing the goblet. “Leave us to 
talk. You see,” he went on, “Fd say to myself: What would Angelique 
have done? What exploit would her littlc brain have thought of next? 
And that would help me. . . .” 

He ventured a caress while watching her out of the comer of his eye. 
He never knew how his amorous advances would be received. For a kiss 
she might jump at him with flashing eyes like those of a raging wild-cat, 
threatening to hurl herseif from the top of the tower, abusing him with a 
fishwife’s vocabulary which had not taken her long to pick up. , 

She would sulk for entire days, so icy that she impressed even Barcarole 
and caused Pretty Boy to stutter. Calembredaine would then collect his 
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team and they would all question themselves, thunderstruck, about thc 
causes of her moodiness. 

At other moments she could show herseif gcntle, playful, almost tender. 
He had found her again. It was she . . . the dream of his lifetime! The 
child Angelique, barefoot, in rags, with wisps of straw in her hair, running 
along the paths. 

At other times again she would become listless, as if absent, submissive 
to all he wanted of her, but so indifferent that he would leave her, alarmed 
and vaguely frightened. 

A funny wench she was, the Marquise of the Angcls! 

As a matter of fact, she did not calculate at all. Her feminine instinct 
had dictated to her the only line of defence. As she had once subjugated 
the little peasant Merlot, so she was now besting the bandit he had become. 
. . . She avoided the danger of becoming his slave or his victim by too 
much docility or arrogance. She held him at her mercy, more by cajoling 
consents than by blunt refusals. And Nicholas’s passion became more 
devouring every day. 

This dangerous man, whose hands were soilcd with the blood of many 
crimes, had reached the point of trembling lest he displease her. 

That evening, secing that the Marquise of the Angels did not have her 
‘black* look, he began to fondle her with pride. And she lcaned languidly 
against his shouldcr like a clinging vine. She ignored the circle of hideous, 
grinning faces that surrounded them. She allowed him to open her 
bodice, to kiss her violently on her mouth. Her emerald gaze filtered 
through her eyelashes, provocative and remote. Savouring inwardly the 
depth of her degradation, she seemcd openly to display her pride at being 
the plaything of a feared master. 

Such boldness made Polack scream with rage. 

Calembredaine’s former official mistress did not casily accept her sudden 
dismissal, especially sincc Calcmbredaine, with the cruelty of a true tyrant, 
had made her Angeliquc’s servant. It was she who had to carry hot water 
up to her rival for her ablutions, which were such a startling customfor the 
beggar world that they were talked about as far as the Faubourg Saint- 
Denis. In her fury Polack would Spill half the boiling water over her own 
feet, but such was the former farm-hand’s power over these people that 
she did not dare to utter a Word when facing the woman who had 
supplanted her in her lover’s favour. 

Angehque received the big, dark girl’s Services and hate-filled glances 
with indifference. In the underworld cant, the Polack was a ribaude , that 
is to say a camp-follower. She had more battle tales to teil than a hoary 
Swiss mercenary. She could talk of cannons, arquebuses and pikes with 
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the samc ease, for she had had lovers in all military branches. She had even 
gone with officers, she would explain, for their sheer good looks, for those 
sweet lords more often had empty pockets than the pillaging soldier had. 
Düring a whole campaign she had lorded it over a regiment of Poles, 
hence her nickname. 

In her beit she wore a knife that she pulled out at the least provocation, 
and she had the reputation of handling it expertly. When evening came 
and she had rcached the bottorn of a pitchcr of wine, the Polack would 
talk of sackings and fire. 

“Ah! those good war days! fd say to the soldiers: ‘Love me, boys, I’ll 
kill your lice! . . / ” 

And she would Start to sing guard-house ditties and kiss any former 
soldier within her reach. 

Thcy would finally kick her out forcibly. Thcn, in the wintry rain and 
wind, the Marquise of the Polacks would run along the banks of the Seine 
and hold out her arms towards the Louvre, invisible in the night. 

“Hey! Majesty! Hey!” she would cry. “Wlicn will yougiveusa war? 
A good war! What arc you doing up there, good-for-nothing, in your 
den? Where did wc ever get such a bloody, battle-less King? A King 
without victorics?” 

When she was sober, Polack would forget her bellicose discourses and 
think only ofrcconquering Calcmbredaine. She deployed for this purpose 
all the resources of an unscrupulous charactcr and a volcanic temperament. 
In her opinion, she would say, Calembrcdaine wouldn’t take long to tire of 
this girl who never laughed and whose eyes at times did not appear to see 
you. It was a fact that they were ‘countrymcn’. That created tics; but she 
knew Calembrcdaine. That wouldn’t bc enough for hirn. And, damn it 
all, she’d be willing, if it came to that, to share him. Two women for one 
man wasn’t so much, after all. The Great Cocsre had six of’em! 

The Situation finally rcached its inevitable climax. It was brief but violent. 

One evening, Angeliquc had gone to sec Wood-Bottom in the hole 
where he lived by the Bridge of Saint-Michcl. She had brought him 
chitterlings. Wood-Bottom was the only person in the gang for whom 
she had any cstcem. She showed him little attentions, which he received 
with the air of a grumpy bulldog who considers them perfcctly natural. 

That evening, after sniffing the chitterlings, he stared hard at Angelique 
and said: 

“Where are you going from here?” 

“Back to Nesle.” 

“Don’t. Stop on your way at Ramez’s Inn, by the Pont-Ncuf. Calem- 
bredaine is there with the gang and Polack.” 
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He paused for a moment as if to give tliis time to sink in, then pressed 
her: 

“Have you grasped what you’ve got to do?” 

u» t >» 

No. 

Shc was kneeling beforc him as was her habit, in order to be level with 
the truncatcd man. The floor and walls of his lair wcre made of mud. 
The only piece of furniturc was a trunk of boiled leather in wliich Wood- 
Bottom stored his four jackets and his three hats. He was always very 
fastidious about his half-person. His lair was lit by a stolcn church-lamp 
fastencd to the wall—a delicate piece of goldsmith's work, in silver-gilt. 

“You walk into the tavern,” Wood-Bottom explained pontifically, 
“and when you sce what Calcmbrcdainc and Polack arc up to, you grab 
whatevcr comes within your reach—a tankard, a bottle—and you bash 
him on the head.” 

“Whom?” 

“Calembredaine, of course! Ncvcr bother about the girl in a case like 
this” 

“l’ve got a knife,” said Angelique. 

“Leavc it alone, you don’t know how to use it. Bcsides, to give a lesson 
to a beggar who’s got mixed up about his marquise, there’s nothing like 
a swipe on the head, bclicvc me!” 

“But I don’t care a rap if that groundling dcccivcs me,” said Angelique 
with a haughty smilc. 

The cripple’s eyes flared under his bushy eyebrows. He spoke very 
slowly. 

“You havcn’t the right . . . Pli go further: you have no choice. 
Calembredaine is mighty among our folk. He’s won you. He’s taken 
you. You vc no longer the right to scorn him. Nor to let him scorn you. 
He’s your man. ,, 

Angelique feit a shudder, in which anger mingled with an obscure 
sensual thrill. Her throat constrictcd. 

“I don’t want it,” she mumbled in a stifled voice. 

The cripple burst into a loud, bitter laugh. 

“I didn’t want it either wlicn a cannonball camc and tore my two pins 
off at Nordhngen. But it didn’t ask my opinion. You can t undo these 
things. You ve got to acccpt them, that’s all . . . leam to walk on a 
wooden platter. . . .” 

The flame of the lamp threw into rclicf all the pimples that sprouted 
on Wood-Bottom’s big face. Angelique thought he rcsembled an 
enormous truffle; a mushroom grown in the darkness and dampness of the 
earth. 
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“So you too had better leam to walk among beggars,” he went on in a 
low, urging voice. “Do whatl teil you. Or you'll ( 06 .” 

She tossed her hair back with a rebellious move. 

“I am not afraid of death.” 

“I wasnttalkingofthatsort ofdeath,” he growled, “but ofthat otlier 
worseone,thatofyourownself. . . .” 

He suddenly flcw into a tcmper. 

“You make me talk a lot of rubbish. fm trying to make you under- 
stand, confound you! You havent the right to let Polack crush you! 
You havent the right . . . not you. Youhearme?” 

He was drilling a fiery gazc into her eyes. 

“Come on, get up and walk! Take the bottle and the goblet over therc, 
in the corner. Bring them here. . . .” 

And after pouring out a bumper of brandy: 

“Wash that down in one gulp and then—go to it.. . . Don’t be afraid 
tohithard. I know Calembrcdaine. He’s got a hard nut.” 

As she entered the tavem of Ramcz the Auvergnat, Angelique stopped 
on the threshold. The fog was almost as tliick inside as out. The chimney 
was drawing badly and filled the room with smoke. A fcw workmen sat 
with their elbows propped on rickcty tables, drinking in silence. 

At the far end of the room, beforc the hearth, Angelique saw the four 
soldicrs who composed Calembrcdaine's usual guard: Peony, Gobert, 
Riquct, La Chaussee, then Barcarole, hoistedon a table, Jactance, Prudent, 
Big-Bag, Rat-Poison, and finally Nicholas himself, holding on his knees a 
nude, dishevelled, half-sprawling Polack, bcllowing tavern songs. 

Tliis was the Nicholas she hated, the hideous, disguised face of Calem- 
bredainc. 

This sight,added to the drink Wood-Bottomhad givenher, roused her 
fighting spirit. With a nimblc hand she seized a heavy tin tankard from a 
table and advanccd towards the group. Thcy were all too drunk to see her 
or recognise her. She found hcrself behind Nicholas and, gathering all her 
strength, she struck blindly. 

There was a loud whoop from Barcarolc. Then Nicholas Calcmbre- 
daine swayed and toppled headlong into the embers in the hearth, 
dragging with him a screaming Polack. 

There followed a tumult. The other patrons of the inn had rushed out. 
They could be heard shouting “Murder!” while the narquois drew theii 
swords and Jactance clutched at Nicholas, trying to pull him out. Polack's 
hair was beginning to catch fire. Barcarole ran across the table on which 
he was perched, seized a jug of water and emptied it over her head. 

Suddenly a voice cried: 
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“Run, brothers! The police!” 

The sound of approaching riders came from outside. A police Sergeant 
of the Chätelet appeared on the threshold, a pistol in his hand, shouting: 

“Stay where you are, ruffians !” 

But the thick smoke and almost complete darkness in the tavem made 
him lose precious time. Grabbing the inert body of their chief, the bandits 
dragged him into the back room and fled by way of another exit. 

“Hurry, Marquise of the Angels!” Big-Bag yelled. 

She jumped over an upturned bench and tried to catch up with them, 
but a hard fist grasped her. A voice shouted: 

‘Tve got the hussy, Sergeant!” 

Suddenly, Angelique saw Polack looming before her. The slut had 
raised her dagger. 

‘I am going to die/ Angelique thought in a flash. The blade gleamed as 
it slashcd the darkness. The constable who was holding Angelique bent 
double and collapsed with a groan. 

Polack knocked over a table into the legs of the policemen who were 
running towards them. She pushed Angelique towards the window and 
they both jumped into the lane outside. A shot rang out on their heels. 

A fcw moments later the two women caught up with the party of 
Calembredaine’s henchmen at the approaches of the Pont-Neuf. They 
had stopped to catch their breath. 

“Phew!” sighed Peony-Jean, wiping his sweating brow with his sleeve. 
“I don’t think they’ll be following us this far, but this damned Calembre- 
daine is made of lead, confound him!” 

“Theyhaventnabbedanybody? Youthere,Barcarolc?” 

“Still here.” 

Polack explained: 

“They had hooked the Marquise of tbe Angcls, but I knifcd the dog. 
Right in the bclly. That finished him.” 

She showed her blood-spattered dagger. 

The party got going again towards the Tower of Nesle, its numbers 
swelled by all the fcllow-members who at this hour were loitering in their 
favourite spots. 

The news spread from mouth to mouth. 

“Calembredaine! The Illustrious Scamp is wounded!” 

Big-Bag was explaining: 

“It’s the Marquise of the Angels who hit him with a tankard because he 
was fooling around with Polack. . . .” 

“That’s fair enough!” they said. 

A man suggested: 
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‘TU go and fetch Big Matthieu.” And he dashed away. 

At the Tower of Nesle Calembredaine was laid on the table in the big 
room. Angelique stepped over to him, tore off his hateful mask and 
examined his wound. She was disconcerted to see him thus motionless 
and covered with blood; she had not had the impression of liitting him so 
hard; his wig should havc protccted him. But the bottom of the tankard 
had slipped and gashed his tcmple. Moreover, in falling, he had bumed 
his forehead. 

She ordered: 

“Put some water on to boil.” 

Sevcral youngsters rushcd to obey her. Evcryone knew that the 
Marquise of the Angcls had a bee in her bonnet about hot water, and this 
wasn’t the time to argue with her. She had clouted Calembredaine where 
even Polack hadn’t dared carry out her threats. She had donc so quietly, 
at the right niomcnt, and properly. . . . It was on the lcvel. They 
admired her and nobody had any sympathy for Calembredaine, for they 
knew he had a hard head. 

Suddcnly there was a fanfare outside. The door opened, and in it 
appeared Big Matthieu, the dcntist-quack of the Pont-Ncuf. 

Even at this late hour he had taken care to put on his famous fluted ruff, 
slip his nccklace of human molars round his neck, and have himself 
escorted by his cymbals and trumpet. 

Big Mattliicu, like all mountebanks, had one foot in the underworld, 
and the other in the ante-room of princcs. All men were cqual before the 
tooth-puller’s tongs. And pain renders the most arrogant noblcman as 
well as the boldest brigand wcak and credulous. Big Matthicu’s healing 
tooth-pastes, bcncficent elixirs and miraculous plasters madc a universal 
man of him. The Guttcr-Poet had composed a song for him, which the 
hurdy-gurdy grinders sang on strcct-corncrs: 

. . . And knowing ofevery bodilyill 
The secret sourcc, 

He prescribed the very samc pill 
For man and horse. 

He attended rogues and whores out of an innate cordiality and to keep 
in their good books, and he attended the mighty out of greed and am- 
bition. He could have made a sensational career amongtitled ladies, whom 
he would pat familiarly and treat indiscriminately as Highnesses, bawds or 
wenches. But after travelling throughout Europe, he had decided to end 
his days on the Pont-Neuf. 
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He gazed at the still motionless Nicholas with undisguised sarisfaction. 

“Now there’s a bloody mess for you. Did you get liim into that state?” 
he asked Angelique. 

Bcfore she had time to answer, he had gripped her jaw with a deter- 
mined fist and was examining her mouth. 

“Not a stump to draw,” he said, with disgust. “Let’s see lower down. 
Are you pregnant?” 

And he kneaded her stomach so energetically that she uttcrcd a cry. 

“No. Theboxisempty. Let’s sce lower down. . . .” 

Angelique jerked away to cscape this thorough examination. 

“You fat-bellicd nostrum-pot!” she cried furiously. “You haven’t been 
brought here to paw me, but to look after that man over therc. . . .” 

“Ho! Ho! The Marquise,” roared Big Matthieu. “Ho! Ho! Ho! 
Ho! Ho!” 

His laugliter rose in Crescendos tili he almost brought the roof down; 
all the while he held his belly with both hands. He was a high-coloured 
giant of a man, invariably dressed in gaudy coats of orange or peacock-blue 
satin. He wore a wig under a fmely plumed hat. When he descended into 
the undcrworld, among the grimy rags and repulsive scars, he was 
dazzling as the sun. 

When he had stopped laughing, he noticed that Calembredaine had 
recovered consciousncss. He was sitting up on the table with a wicked 
expression, with which he was really trying to hidc a certain embarrass- 
ment. He did not dare look towards Angelique. 

“What have you all got to crow about, you bunch of bastards?” he 
growled. “Jactance, you half-wit, you’ve let the meat get burned again. 
This place stinks of roast pig.” 

“Fool! You’re the roast pig!” Big Matthieu roared, wiping tears of 
laughtcr into a chcquered handkcrchicf. “And so is Polack! Just look! 
Half her back isroasted! Ho! Ho! Ho! . . .” 

And he laughed even more uproariously. 

Thcy had a lot of fun, that night, in the beggars’ lair at the Tower of 
Nesle, opposite the Louvre. 


CHAPTER 55 


“Take a look over there,” said Peony to Angelique, “that man 
walking down by the water with his hat over his eyes and his coat up to 
his moustache. . . . You’ve spotted him, eh? Well, he’s zgrimaut.” 
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“A grimauii ” 

“A policeman, if you prefer.” 

“How do you know?” 

“I don’t know; I smell it.” 

And the ex-soldier pinched his toper’s nose, a bulbous, crimson 
appendage which had eamed him the nickname of Peony. 

Angelique leaned on the litde hump-backed bridge that passed over the 
moats before the Nesle Gate. A pallid sun was dispclling the fog that had 
been hanging ovcr the city for several days. The opposite bank, with the 
Louvre, was still invisible, but there was a mellowness in the air. Ragged 
childrcn fished in the moats, while a lackey at the river’s edge was washing 
rwo horses. 

The man whom Peony had pointed out with the tip of his pipe-stem 
looked like a harmlcss stroller, like somc shopkeeper taking an after- 
dinner walk on the banks of the Seine. He was watching the lackey 
rub down the beasts, and now and then raised his head towards the 
Tower of Nesle as if interested in this crumbling old vestige of a by- 
gone era. 

“You know who he is looking for?” Peony went on, blowing the 
smoke of his coarse tobacco into Angelique's face. 

Shc drew away a littlc. 

“No.” 

“You.” 

“Me?” 

“Yes, you, the Marquise of the Angels.” 

Angelique gave a vague smile. 

You re a visionary. 

‘Tm a . . . what?” 

“Ncver mind. I mean yourc having nodons. Nobody is looking for 
me. Nobody isthinkingof me. I no longer exist.” 

“Maybe. But for the time being it’s Martin the Constable who no 
longer exists. . . . You remember, at Ramez the Auvergnat's? Big-Bag 
shouted to you: ‘Hurry, Marquise of the Angels!’ That stuck in the ears 
of those policemen, and when they found the archcr with his bclly open, 
‘The Marquise of the Angels/ they said to themselves, ‘that’s the hussy 
who’s donc him in/ And they’re looking for you. I know it because 
we old soldicrs sometimes get together for a drink with old war pah 
who’ve taken Service at the Chätelet. You get to know things that 
way. 

“Pah!” Calembredaine’s voice said behind them, “it’s nothing to get 
into a panic about. If we wanted to, we could dump that fellow down 
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there into the river. What can they do against us? They’re hardly a 
hundred, while we . . 

He niade a proud, possessive gesture as if gathering the whole city 
around him. From upstream, through the mist, came the clamour of the 
Pont-Neuf and its mountcbanks. 

A carriage began to drive over the bridge and they stepped aside to let it 
pass; but at the otherend of the bridge the horses shied for, a beggar had 
thrown himself under their hooves. It was Black-Bread, one of Calem- 
bredaine’s rogues, an old, wliite-bcarded man, decked out with thick 
rosaries and pilgrim’s shells. 

“Havc pity!” he intoned. “Take pity on a poor pilgrim on his way to 
Compostella to make a,.vow, and who hasn’t the whercwithal to continue 
his pilgrimage. Give me a few sols and I shall pray for you on the grave of 
Saint-Jacquer.” 

The coachman dealt him a violent blow with his whip. 

“Get back, deviTs pilgrim!” 

A lady put her head out of the carriage-window. Her half-open cloak 
afforded a glimpse of beautiful jcwels at her neck. 

“What is going on, Lorrain? Hurry the horses up a bit. I want to be at 
the Abbey of Saint-Gcrmain-dcs-Pres for compline.” 

Nicholas stepped forward and put his hand on the handle of the carriage- 
door. 

“Pious lady,” he said, removing his tattered hat, “would you, who are 
on your way to compline, refuse a gift to this poor pilgrim who is going 
to pray to God so far away in Spain?” 

The lady stared at the black-bearded face that had appeared out of the 
dusk, scrutinised the crcature whose torn tunic showed a wrestlcrs biceps, 
and whose beit held a butcher’s knife. She opened her mouth wide and 
began to scream: 

“Help! Help! Murd-” 

Peony already had his rapier’s tip against the coachmans belly. Black- 
Bread and Flipot, one of the gutter-snipes who had been fishing in the 
moat, were holding back the horses. Prudent arrived at a run. Calembre- 
daine had jumped into the coach and was stifling the womans cries with a 
brutal hand. 

He cried to Angelique: 

“Yourkerchicf! Hey! Yourkerchief!” 

Without knowing how, Angelique found herseif in the carriage, 
smelling again the scent of iris powder, of satin and fine, gold-braided 
petticoats. Calembredaine had torn off her neckerchief and was stuffing 
it into the mouth of the captive woman. 
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“Hurry, Prudent! Tear her sparklers off! Take her money.” 

The woman struggled furiously. Prudent was sweating as he tried to 
imfasten the jeweis, a little gold chain and a choker with a beautiful gold 
plaque encrusted with several large diamonds. 

He got tangled up in it. 

“Give me a hand, Marquise of the Angels, 1 ” he whined. “I get muddled 
with all these gewgaws.” 

“Hurry up, we must be quick. She’s slippcry as an eel,” Calcmbredaine 
grumbled. 

Angeliquc’s hands found the clasp. It was very simple. She had wom 
similar ones. . . . 

“Give thcm the lash, coachman!” cried Peony’s mocking voice. 

The carriage hurtled down the Rue du Faubourg Saint-Germain with 
creaking wheels. The coachman, deeming himself lucky to have got off 
with a fright, lashed his horses. A little farther on, the woman’s screams 
rang out again. 

Angcliquc’s hands were full of the exquisite weight of gold. 

“Bring a candle,” shouted Calcmbredaine. 

In the Tower, they gathered around the table and gazed at the glittering 
jewcls which Angelique had deposited there. 

“ A fine stroke!” 

“Black-Bread will get his share, he started it.” 

“Still,” sighed Prudent, “it was a risky thing. It was still daylight.” 

“You can’t miss a chancc like this, you 11 learn, you clumsy, dithering 
fool. Ah! you’re a light-fmgercd one, you arc. If the Marquise hadn’t 
given you a hand . . .” 

Nicholas looked at Angelique and there was a stränge, victorious smile 
on his lips. 

“You, too, will get your share . . .” he murmured. 

And he flung her the gold chain. She pushed it back with horror. 

“All the same,” Prudent kept saying, “it was a risky deal. Not so 
smart, with a policeman only two Steps away.” 

“There was the fog. He didn t see a thing, and if he heard anything he 
is still running. What could he do to us, eh? No, there’s only one I am 
afraid of. But he hasn’t been scen around for a long while. Let’s hope he 
got himself bumped off somewhere. It’sashame. fd have likedto have 
his hide, him and his blastcd dog.” 

“Oh! the dog! the dog!” said Prudent, with bulging eyes. “He’s had 
mehere ...” 

And he raised his hand to his throat. 
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“The man with the dog,” murmured Calembredaine, half closing his 
eyes, “but, come to think of it, I saw you with him one day, near the Petit 
Pont. Youknowhim? . . 

He approached Angclique and gazed at her musingly, thenhis face broke 
into his grim smile. 

“You do know him,“ he repeated. “That's fine. You 11 hclp us get 
him, won’t you, now that you are one of ours?“ 

“He has left Paris. He’ll nevcr come back, I know it,“ said Angclique, 
tonelessly. 

“Ohyes!hellbeback. . . .“ 

Calembredaine wagged his head, and the othcrs did likewise. Pcony 
grunted gloomily: 

“The man with the dog always comcs back.” 

“You’ll hclp us, won t you?” 

Nicholas had picked up the gold chain from the table. 

“Takcit,pet. You’ve earned it.“ 

“No!“ 

“Why not?” 

“I don’t like gold,” said Angclique, who was suddcnly grippcd by a 
convulsive shaking. “I loathc gold.” 

And she walkcd out, unable to stand this hellish circle any more. 

The figure of the policeman had disappearcd. Angelique walked along 
the banks. In the slatc-coloured fog glowed the yellow pin-points of the 
lanterns fastened to the bows of the barges. She heard a boatman tune 
his guitar and bcgin to sing. She walked on, towards the far end of the 
faubourg, whencc camc the scent of the countryside. Whcn she stopped 
at last, the night and the fog had muffied all sounds. She heard only the 
water whispcring down below among the rccds, against the boats at their 
moorings. 

She said softly, like a child who is afraid of too great a silence: 

“Desgrez!“ 

A voice whispered in the folds of the night and the water: “When 
evcning falls on Paris, we two go hunting. We go down to the banks of 
the Seine, we roam undcr the bridges and piles, we stroll over the old ram- 
parts, we dive into holcs full ofthat vermin of beggars and bandits. ...“ 

“The man with the dog will come back. . . . The man with the dog 
always comcs back. . . .“ 

“And now, gcntlemen, the time has come to make you listen to a 
solemn voice, a voice which, beyond all human turpitudes, has always 
sought to exhort the faithful to prudence. . . 
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“The man with the dog will come back. . . . The man with the dog 
alwayscomesback. . . 

Angelique hugged her shoulders with both hands to contain the cry that 
was bursting in her breast: 

“Desgrez!” 

But only silence answered her, a silence as deep as the snowy silence in 
which Desgrez had abandoned her. A silence as frozen as death, in which 
they had all abandoned her. 

She took a few Steps towards the river and her feet sank into the mud. 
Then the water rippled round her ankles. It was icy. . . . Would Bar¬ 
carole say: “Poor Marquise of the Angels, she cant have enjoyed much 
dying in cold water, she who was so fond of hot water”? 

Among the reeds an animal moved, a rat probably. A little ball of wet 
hair brushed Angeliques calves. She gave a cry of disgust, recoiled, and 
hurriedly climbcd up the bank again. But the clawing paws clutched at 
her petticoat. The rat was clambering up on her. She struck out in all 
directions to get rid of it. The animal began to cry shrilly. Suddenly 
Angelique feit around her neck the clasp of two icy little arms. She cried 
out with surprisc: 

“What’sthis? Thisisntarat! . . 

Two boatmen were passing on the tow-path with a lantern. Angelique 
called out to them: 

“Hey there! Boatmen! Lendmeyourlight!” 

The two men stopped and eyed her suspiciously. 

“ A pretty wench!” said one of them. 

“Don t move,” said the other, “it’s Calembredainc’s wench. Keep still, 
if you don’t want to be bled likc a pig. He is jealous of this one. A real 
Turk!” 

“Oh! A monkey!” exclaimed Angelique, who had at last managed to 
make out what type of animal was clinging to her. 

The monkey continued to clasp her neck with his thin, long arms, and 
his black hunted eyes gazed at Angelique in almost human fashion. 
Although clothed in tiny red silk trunk-hose, he was shivering violently. 

“Doesn’t hc belong to you or one of your pals?” 

The boatmen shook their heads. 

“Faith, no. He rather looks as if he belongs to one of the mountebanks 
of the Saint-Germain Fair.” 

“I found him down there. By the river.” 

One of the men swung the lantern in the direction towards which she 

“There’s someone down there,” he said. 
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They approached and discovered a body stretched out in a sleeping 
Position. 

“Hey, man, a bit cold for sleeping out!” 

As he did not move, they tumed him over and gave a cry of fright, for 
he wore a red velvet mask. His long white beard flowed over his ehest. 
His conical hat with a criss-cross of red ribbons, his embroidered shoulder- 
bag, his velvet trunks, tucked up at the legs with wom, muddy ribbons, 
were those of an Italian mountebank, one of those showmen of trained 
animals who came from Piedmont and wandered from fair to fair. 

He was dead. His open mouth was already full of mud. 

The monkey, still clinging to Angelique, uttered plaintivc crics. The 
young woman bent down and removed the red mask. It revealed the face 
of an emaciated old man. Death had already ravaged it; his eyes were 
glassy. 

“Therc’s nothing left for it but to throw him into the river,” said one of 
the boatmen. 

But the other, who had crossed himsclf devoutly, said that one ought to 
fetch an abbe from Saint-Germain-des-Pres and sec that thispoor foreigner 
got a Christian burial. 

Angelique left them noisclessly and walked back to the Tower of Nesle. 
She held the little monkey tightly to her bosom, as, shaking her head, she 
remembered. The tavern of The Trois Maillets was the place where she 
had first seen him. The monkey had made all the patrons laugh as he 
imitated their ways of drinking or cating. And Gontran had said, pointing 
the old Italian out to his sister: “Look, what a beauty, that red mask and 
that shimmering, snowy beard! . . .” 

She also remembered that his master had called the monkey Piccolo. 

“Piccolo!” 

The monkey gave a sorrowful cry and pressed himself against her. 

Angelique noticed only afterwards that she had kept the red mask in her 
hand. 

At this very moment, Monsieur de Mazarin breathed his last. After 
having himsclf conveyed to Vincennes and handing his fortune to the 
King, who had refused it, the Cardinal departed this life, which he had 
appreciated to the full, having known i ts most varied facets. 

He had bequeathed his deepest passion, power, to his royal pupil. 

And raising towards the King his yellowed face, the Prime Minister had 
transmitted to him in a murmur the key to a sovercign’s absolute pbwer: 

“No Prime Minister, no favourite. You alone the master . . .” 

Then, spuming the Queen Mother’s tears, the Italian had died. 
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The Peace of Westphalia with Germany, the Peace of the Pyren6es 
with Spain, the Northern Peace concluded by him undcr the auspices of 
France, all kept watch at his bedside. 

The little King of the Fronde , of the civil war and the foreign wars, the 
little King, whose crown was tlircatened by the mighty, and whose 
cooking-pot was morc tlian once knocked ovcr while he roamed from 
town to town, henccforth appearcd in Europe as the King of Kings. 

Louis XIV ordered forty hours* praycrs to be said and wcnt into 
mourning. The Court had to follow his example. The wholc kingdom 
was murmuring praycrs before the altars for the hatcd Italian, and the 
knell tolled ovcr Paris for two days without interruption. 

Then, after having wept the last tears of a young heart determined to 
have no more to do with sentiment, Louis XIV with royal punctuality 
scttled down to work. Meeting in his ante-room the President of the 
Asscmbly of the Clergy, who asked to whom he should henccforward 
turn conccrning questions which the Cardinal used to scttlc, the King 
replied: “To nie, Archbishop. 

“No Prime Minister . . . no omnipotent favourite ... I am the 
State, gcntlemcn.” 

The startled Ministers were Standing before the young King whose love 
of pleasure had led them to indulge in different hopes. Like employees 
undcr supervision, they submitted their filcs. The Court sniilcd sccptically. 
The King had drawn up a timc-tablc, hour by hour, comprising all his 
occupations, balls and mistresscs, but work above all: intensive, un- 
ceasing, mcticulous work. People wagged their heads. That wouldn’t 
last, they said. 

It was to last for fifty years. 

On the other side of the Seine, in the Tower of Nesle, Barcarole’s gossip 
brought an cclio of the royal life to the underworld. Barcarole the dwarf 
was always well informed of what was going on at Court. For in his 
moments of lcisure he would don the costume of a sixteenth-century 
‘buffoon with bclls and feathers, and act as door-keeper in the housc of 
one of the greatest soothsayers of Paris. 

“And however much those fme ladies veil and mask themselvcs, I 
rccognise them all. . . .” 

The names he mentioned and the dctails he gave left Angclique, who 
had known them all, in no doubt as to the fact that the brightest flowers of 
the King’s entourage were frequent visitors to the shady lair of the 
fortune-tcller in question. 

The woman was called Catherine Monvoisin, known as La Voisin. 
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Barcarolc said she was terrifying and, above all, extraordinarily clever. 
Squatting in liis habitual toad-like position near his friend Wood-Bottom, 
Barcarole would reveal in brief phrases to Angeliquc, who was altemately 
frightened and curious, the secret intrigues and the dreadful arsenal of 
weird practices and mystifications which he had occasion to witness. 

What were they after, all those princcs and noble ladies, who slipped 
out of the Louvre grcy-cloaked and masked, to run throngh the muddy 
streets of Paris and knock at the door of a disreputable den, wliich was 
opened by a grimacing dwarf, to go and confide their most intimate 
secrcts in the car of a half-drunk woman? Thcy were after those difficult 
things that cannot be obtained with money alone. 

Love. Starry-eyed love, but also the love of ripe women who see their 
lovers slip from them and want to rctain them, the love of ambitious, 
never contented women who wanted to climb higher, ever higher. . . . 

They would comc to ask La Voisin for magic philtres to shackle the 
lieart, for aphrodisiacs to excitc the senses. Others hankered after the 
legaey of an old uncle who would not die, or wanted to get rid of an 
eldcrly husband, or of a rival, or of a cliild to be born. 

Abortionist, poisoncr, witch—La Voisin was all these things. 

What eise did they want? To discover treasures, talk to the devil, 
conjure up a dcccased person, kill by magic from afar? ... All they had 
to do was pay a visit to La Voisin. It was merely a question of price, and 
La Voisin would find the requisite accomplices: an apothecary to concoct 
poisons, a lackey or chambcrmaid to steal letters, a dcbauchcd priest to 
hold black masses, or perhaps a baby to be sacrificed at the ritual moment 
by thrusting a long needlc deep into its neck. 

Plunged into the depths of the Court of Miraclcs by a false witchcraft 
trial, Angeliquc discovered, from Barcarole's accounts, the existence of 
real witchcraft. He disclosed to her the appalling corruption of the 
rcligious impulse which her Century experienced with an intensity and a 
naivete that futurc generations found liard to conceive. 

Rotten Jean sold La Voisin many childrcn for her sacrifices. It was 
through him, moreover, that Barcarole had bccome the soothsayer’s 
door-keeper. Rotten Jean liked his work to be straightforward, properly 
done, and well organised. 

Angelique could never meet this infamous character without a shudder. 
Whenever this small white-faccd man, with the glassy eyes of a dead fish, 
sneaked into the room through the crumbling doorway, she tremblcd. A 
snake would not have been more terrifying. 

For Rotten Jean was a child-merchant. Somewhere around the 
Faubourg Saint-Denis, in the very domain of the Great Coesre, there was 
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a big mud hovel, about which cven the most hardened rogues talked 
only in lowcrcd voices. Day and night, there came from it the cries of 
martyrised innocents. Foundlings and stolen children were herded there. 
The frailest had their limbs twisted so that they could be hired out to 
beggar-women who would use them to arouse the pity of the passers-by. 
The prettiest little boys and girls, on the other hand, were carefuUy 
brought up and sold, when still quite young, to vicious noblemen who 
earmarked them well in advancc for their drcadful plcasures. The luckiest 
were those who were bought by barren women, hungry for a child’s 
smile in their homc, or to appease a discontented husband, or eise to make 
sure of a legaey by mcans of an apparent offspring. Quacks and mounte- 
banks for a few sols would acquire sturdy children and train them to 
perform tricks. 

A vast, ccaseless trade was carricd on in tliis pitiable merchandise. 
Cliildren died by the hundreds. There were always fresh supplies; 
Rotten Jean was indcfatigable. He went to sce wet-nurses, sent his men 
into the countryside, picked up abandoned children, bribed the servants of 
public orphanages, kidnapped little Savoyards and Auvcrgnats who had 
come to Paris with their kcrchiefs and their chimncy-sweep material and 
who vanished without leaving a trace. 

Paris had engulfed them, as it engulfed the wcak, the poor, the lonely, 
the sick, the aged, pcnsionless soldiers, peasants driven from their land by 
the wars, ruined merchants. To all of them the underworld extended its 
nauseous welcome and offered all the resources of its industries. 

Some learned to bccome epileptics, others to steal. Old men and 
women hired themsclves out to form funeral processions. Girls pros- 
tituted themselves, and mothers sold their daughters. Sometimes a great 
nobleman would pay for the Services of a party of hired assassins to 
dispatch an cnemy. Or eise the Court of Miracles served to provide a 
number of extras for riots that might influence the outcome of some 
Court intrigue. Paid to yell and shout abuse, the people of the under¬ 
world revelled in their task, and, faced with a circle of threatening tattcr- 
demalions, many a Minister thought he was onthe point of being thrown 
into the Seine by the rebclling Capital and yielded to the pressure of his 
rivals. 

It would also happen that on the eve of high festivals clerical figures 
could be seen to slip into the most dangerous lairs. Tomorrow the shrinc 
of Saint-Opportune or Saint-Marcel would pass through the streets. The 
canons and chapter wished an appropriate miracle, occurring at the 
psychological moment, to revive the crowd’s faith in the exc^llence of 
their relics. How could that be brought about, if not at the Court of 
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Miracles? Well paid, the bogus blind, the bogus deaf, the shani paralytic 
would post themselves along the path of the procession and suddenly 
proclaim that they were cured, while shedding tears ofjoy. 

Who could say that the people of the kingdom of the underworld were 
livinginidleness? 

Did not Pretty Boy havehis hands full withhisbattaUon of prostitutes, 
who brought him their wages, to bc sure, but whose quarrels he had to 
settle and for whom he had to steal the finery they needed for their trade? 
Peony, Gobert and all the ex-soldiers often spent a cold night out and had 
few spoils to show for it. For one coat they snatched, how niany hours* 
waiting,howmuchshouting, what a hue and cry! . . . 

And is it such fun to spit soap-bubbles when you are a sham epileptic, 
rolling on the ground in the middle of a circle of gaping spectators? 
Particularly when, at the end of the road, there is a lonely death waiting 
for you, among the reeds of the river-bank or, evcn worse, torture in the 
prisons of the Chätelet, torture that makes your nerves crack and your 
eyes pop, and the gibbet on the Place de Greve, the gibbet at the end of it 
all. . . . 

ln the kingdom of the underworld, Angelique, protected by Calem- 
bredaine and by Wood-Bottom’s friendship, enjoyed a free and sheltered 
iife. 

She was untouchable. She had paid her fee by becoming the com- 
panionofa vagabond. The laws of the underworld are harsh. Calembre- 
daine’s jcalousy was known to be unforgiving, and Angelique could find 
herseif in the Company of rough, dangerous men like Peony or Gobert in 
the middle of the night without running any risk of even the smallest 
equivocal gesture on their part. Whatever desires she might arouse, as 
long as the chief had not lifted his ban she belonged to him alone. So that 
her life, though wretched to all appearances, was almost wholly divided 
between long hours of sleep and listlessness and aimless strolls through 
Paris. She was always sure of having something to eat and of finding a 
warming fire in the hearth of the Tower of Nesle. 

She could have dressed properly, for the burglars sometimes brought 
back fine clothes, smelling of iris and lavender. But she had no fancy for 
that. She had kept the same brown serge costume, whose petticoat 
was by now becoming frayed. The same old linen bonnet held up her 
hair. But Polack had given her a special beit to hold her knife linder her 
bodice. 

“If you like, TU teach you how to use it,” she had suggested. 

Ever since the night of the tin tankard and the slain archer, a mutual 
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respect had grown betwcen them, which was not far from becoming a 
friendship. 

Angelique rarely went out in the day-time and never far. Instinctively 
she adopted the rhythm of life of her companions, to whom burghcrs, 
traders and archers abandoned the night. So it was one night tliat the past 
returned to her, loomed up and woke her so cruelly that she almost dicd 
of it. 

Calembredaine’s gang was burgling a house in the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain. It was a moonless night, the Street was poorly lit. When Pick- 
Lock, a nimble-fingered youngster, managed to turn the latch of the small 
servants* entrancc, they walked in without taking any great precautions. 

“It is a big house, and there’s only one old man in it with a maid who 
lives on the top floor,” Nicholas explaincd. “Weil have all the time in the 
world to do the job.” 

And aftcr lighting his dark lantern, he led them into the drawing-room. 
Black-Bread, who had frcquently come to beg here, had given him a 
dctailed plan of the prcmises. Angelique brought up the rear. It was not 
the first time that she had thus entcred a house. In the beginning, Nicholas 
had not wanted to takc her along. 

“You’ll get into a scrapc,” he said. 

But she always did as she pleascd. She did not follow them to steal. She 
just likcd to sniff again the smell of slceping houses. Tapestries, highly- 
pohshed furniturc, the fragrance of cooking and pastries. She would 
Couch the knick-knacks, put them down again. No voice ever rose within 
her to say: ‘What are you doing here, Angelique de Peyrac?’ Exccpt that 
night, when Calembredainc was burgling the house of the old scientist 
Glazer in the Faubourg Saint-Germain. 

Angeliquc’s hand had come against a torch and a candle on a picr-table. 
She Üt it with her companions* lantern, then noticed a littlc door at the end 
of the room and pushed it inquisitively. 

“Christ!” Prudent’s voice whispered bchind her, “what is this?” 

The candle-flamc was reflectcd in big, long-beaked glass bowls, and one 
could dimly make out intertwining copper tubes, carthenwarc pots with 
Latin inscriptions, coloured phials of all kinds. 

“ Whatcver can tliis be?” Prndcnt repeated, pcrplexed. 

“A laboratory.” 

Shrinking back,Prudentknocked over an alcmbic, which feil and broke 
with a tinkling noise. They left the room hurriedly. The drawing-room 
was empty. The others, having finished their raid, had gone. They heard 
a knock against the stone floor upstairs and an old man*s voice shouted: 

“Marie-Josephe, you have again forgotten to lock up the cats. It’s 
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intolerable. 1*11 have to go down and see.” Then, leaning over the land- 
ing,hecried: 

“Is that you, Sainte-Croix? Have you come for the recipe?” 

Angelique and her companion dashed into the kitchen, then into the 
pantry, on to which gave the small door that had bcen forced by the 
burglars. A fcw strects farthcr on, they stopped. 

“Phew!” sighed Prudent, “I did have a friglit. Who’d have thought we 
were dropping in on a sorccrcr! . . . If only it won’t bring us bad luck! 
Whcre are the others?” 

“They must have gone home by anodier way.” 

“Thcy might have waitcd for us. I can’t see a thing.” 

“Oh! don’t always complain, my poor Prudent. People iike you must 
be ablc to sce in the dark.” 

But hc grippcd her arm and panted strangely. 

“Listen” 

“What is it?” 

“Don’t you hcar? Listen . . .” he repeated in a tone of unspeakable 
terror. 

And suddcnly hc uttcrcd a groan. 

“Thedog! . . . Thcdog!” 

FUnging his sack down, he ran away. 

‘The poor fellow is unhinged,* Angelique thought to hcrsclf, as she bent 
down mechanically to pick up the burglar’s booty. Just then she, too, 
heard it. It came from the depths of the silent streets. 

It was likc a light, very fast gallop, drawing closcr. Suddcnly she saw 
the animal at the far end of the Street, like a leaping, white phantom. 
Angelique, swept by a namelcss panic, took to her heels. She ran like a 
madwoman, paying no heed to the cobblc-stones that twisted her feet. 
She was blind. She feit she was lost and wanted to scream, but no sound 
came from her throat. 

The shock of the animal’s leap at her shoulders threw her facc-down in 
the mud. She feit his weight upon her, and against her neck the pressure 
of a jaw with fangs sharp as nails. 

“Sorbonne!” she cried. 

She repeated in a lower voice: 

“Sorbonne!” 

Then very slowly she turned her head. It was hc, without any doubt, 
for he had released her at once. She raised her hand and stroked the big 
head of the Great Dane. He was sniffing her with surprise. 

“Sorbonne, good old Sorbonne, you gave me such a fright. That is not 
nice,you know.” 
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The dog suddenly gave her face a big lick with his rough tongue. 

Angelique got up painfully. Shehad hurt herseif badly in falling. She 
heard the noise of footsteps. Her blood congealed. Sorbonne . . . that 
meant Desgrez. Never one without the other. The man with the dog 
alwayscomesback! . . . 

With a bound, Angelique was on her feet. 

“Dont betray me,” she implored under her breath, tuming to the dog. 
“Don’t give me away.” 

She had only just time to hide in a doorway. Her heart throbbed as if it 
were going to break. She had a moment’s mad hope that it might not be 
Desgrez. He had had to leave town. He could not come back. He 
belonged to a dcad and buried past. . . . 

The footsteps were quite close. They stopped. 

“Well, Sorbonne,” said the voice of Desgrez, “what’s the matter with 
you? Youdid not catch the hussy?” 

Angelique’s heart was aching, so furiously did it beat against her ehest. 

This familiär voice, the lawyer's voice! “And now, gentlemen, the 
time has come to make you hear a solcmn voice, a voice which, beyond 
all human turpitudes . . .” 

The night was deep and dark as a chasm. Nothing was visible, but 
Angelique might have reached Desgrez with two Steps. She sensed his 
movements and guessed his perplcxity. 

“Confoundcd Marquise of the Angels!” he shouted—and she jumped in 
her hiding-place. “f 11 be damned if she gives us the slip for long. Come 
on, sniff, Sorbonne, sniff. The hussy had the good idea of leaving her 
neckerchief behind in the carriage. With this, she wont be able to get 
away. Come, let’s turn back towards the Gate ofNcslc. That’s where the 
track Starts, I am sure.” 

He walked away, whistling for the dog, who lagged behind. 

Sweat ran down Angelique’s temples. Her legs were giving way. She 
decided fmally to take a fcw Steps out of her hiding-place. If Desgrez was 
roaming round the Gate of Nesle, it was wiser not to go back there. 

She would try to make for Wood-Bottom’s hovel and ask him to give 
her shelter for the rest of the night. 

Her mouth was dry. She heard the murmuring water of a fountain. 
The little square on which it stood was dimly lit by a lamp in front of a 
haberdasher’s shop. 

Angelique approached and plunged her muddy face into the cool water. 
She sighed with relief. 

As she straightened up, a strong arm encircled her waist while a brutal 
hand struck her mouth. 
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“I*ve got you, my pretty bird,” said Desgrez’s voice. “Do you think 
rm thrown off the sccnt so easily?” 

Angelique tried to free herseif, but he was holding her in such a way 
that she could not move without crying out in pain. 

“No, no, my little chickcn, you won*t get away,” the policeman said 
with a dry laugh. 

Paralysed against liim, she recogniscd the familiär smell of his worn 
clothcs: old serge, lcather, ink and parchment, tobacco. It was Desgrez 
with his night-time face. She faltered, a single thought uppermost in her 
mind: ‘If only he doesn’t recognise me. . . . I’d die of shame. . . . If 
only I manage to run away beforc he recognises me !* 

Still holding her with a single hand in a special grip, Desgrez raised a 
whistle to his mouth and gave thrce strident blows. 

A few minutes later, five or six men arrived from the neighbouring 
streets. Angelique heard the clatter of their spurs and their sword-belts. 
They were the Constables of the watch. 

“I think f ve got our bird/* Desgrez callcd out. 

“Well! This is a profitable night. We collared two burglars who were 
trying to get away. If we bring the Marquise of the Angels back as well, 
we’ll have to grant that you’ve guided us well, sir. You do know the 
right corners. . . .” 

“The dog was the one who guided us. With that hussy’s kerchief, he 
just had to take us straight to her. But there was something I couldn’t 
understand. She almost got away. ... Do you know this Marquise of 
the Angels?’* 

“She’s Calembredaine’s woman. That’s all we know. The only one of 
us who ever saw her at close ränge died—Constable Martin, whom she 
knifed in a tavern. But we can just pack up the wench youve got there, 
sir. If it*s her, Madame de Brinvilliers will recognise her. It was still day- 
light when her coach was waylaid by the bandits, and she very clearly saw 
the woman who was their accomplice.” 

“Damn piece of check !** one of the men growled. “They are no longer 
afraid of anything, these bandits. To waylay the coach of the Police 
Lieutenants own daughtcr, and in broad daylight in the middle of 
Paris!** 

“They’ll pay for it, don*t you worry.** 

Angelique listened closely to this conversation. She was trying to keep 
stock-still in the hope that Desgrez might release his grip. She would 
leap, with a jerk, into the helpful darkness and run away. She was certain 
that Sorbonne would not pursue her. And those awkward fcllows in their 
heavy uniforms would never be able to catch her. But the ex-lawyer 
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seemed in no mood to forget his capturc. He searched her wich an expert 
hand. 

“What is this?” he said. 

She feit his hands sliding undcr her bodice. He gave a little whistle. 

“A knifc! Upon my word! And not a pen-knife, eitlier, you can 
belicve me. Weil, sister, you dont seem very meek to me.” 

He slipped Rodogone the Egyptian’s dagger into one of his pockets and 
continued his inspcction. 

She quivcred as his rough, warm hand passed over her breasts and 
lingered there. 

“Goodncss, what a heart-bcat!” Dcsgrcz chaffed in an undcrtone. 
“That docsn't sound like a clear consciencc. Let’s pull her under that shop- 
hght and see wliat she looks like.” 

With a wrench she jerked hcrself free, but ten iron fists promptly 
grasped her, and a shower of blows rained upon her. 

They dragged her into the light. Desgrcz seized her hair with a rough 
hand and pullcd her head back. Angclique closed her eyes. With those 
smcars of mud and blood on her face, he might not rccognise her if she 
closed her eyes. She shook so much that her tceth chattered. 

The seconds that passed while she was thus exposed to the crudc light of 
the candle seemed to her like centuries. Then Desgrcz relcased her with a 
disappointed growl. 

“No. Itisn'tshe. It isn't the Marquise of the Angcls.” 

The Constables swore in unison. 

“How do you know, sir?” asked one of them. 

“I’ve sccn her. She was pointed out to me one day on the Pont-Neuf. 
This girl looks rather like her but she’s not the one.” 

“Lct’s takc her along anyway. She might spit up some information.” 

Desgrez seemed to ponder, somewhat perplexed. 

“There was something fishy about this, as a matter offact,” he went on 
musingly. “Sorbonne never makes a mistake. Well, he didn’t grab this 
wench. He left her in peace when she was but a few steps away from him 
—that shows she isnt dangcrous.” 

He concludcd with a sigh: 

“We’ve drawn a blank. Good thing you caught two burglars at least. 
Whcre did they break in?” 

“In the rue du Petit-Lion. At an old apothecary’s, a fellow called 
Glazer.” 

“I et’s go back there. Perhaps we can pick up the scent.” 

“And what do we do about the girl?” 

Desgrez seemed to hesitate. 
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“I wonder whether it wouldn’t be better to let her go. Now that I 
know her face, I wont forget her. It may come in useful.” 

Without hesitation the Constables released the young woman, and dis- 
appeared into the night with a great clatter of spurs. 

Angelique slid out of the circlc of light. She groped along the walls and 
found the darkness again with relief. But she could see something white 
by the fountain and heard the dog Sorbonne’s tongue smacking his lips as 
he drank. Desgrezs shadow was by his side. 

Angelique grew motionless again. She saw Desgrez lift his hat and 
make a gesture in her direction. Something hard feil at her feet. 

“Here/' said the policeman’s voice, “you can have your knife back. 
I’ve never Stolen from a girl. And for a damscl walking at this time of 
night, it may be useful. Well, good night/’ 

She could not reply. 

“You don’t say good night?” 

She gathered up all her courage to breathe: 

“Good night.” 

On the ringing cobble-stones she heard Desgrez’s heavy, nailed boots 
recede. Then once more she began to roarn blindly through Paris. 


CHAPTER 5 6 


Dawn found her on the edge of the Latin Quarter, near the 
rue des Bernardins. The sky was beginning to glow with pink tints above 
the roofs of the black Colleges. She could see the reflection from candles 
lit by early-rising students in the attic Windows. She passed others who 
were returning, yawning and bleary-eycd, from a bawdy-house, where 
wretched trollops had rocked thesc seedy youths for a few hours. They 
brushed by her in their dirty neck-bands, shabby serge clothes, and black 
stockings that sagged over their meagre calves. 

The bells of the chapels began to ring. 

Angelique reeled with fatigue. She was walking barefoot, for she had 
lost both her old shoes. Her face was dazed and vacant. 

When she reached the Quai de la Toumelle, the sccnt of fresh hay was 
wafted to her—the first hay of spring. The barges were moored in a long 
line with their light and fragrant cargo. In the Parisian dawn they exhaled 
a breath of warm incense, the aroma of a thousand dried flowers, the 
promise of lovely days to come. 

She slipped down to the bank. A few Steps away, the boatmen were 
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warming themselves around a fire and did not see her. She waded into 
the water and hoisted herseif on to the prow of a bärge. She delved 
voluptuously into the hay. Under the canvas cover the smell was even 
more intoxicating: moist, hot and charged with thunder like a summer 
day. Where could this hay have come from? From some silent, rieh, 
fertile countryside, under a warm sun. This hay brought with it the quiet 
of vast, wind-dried horizons, of lofty skics fillcd with light. 

Angelique lay down with outflung arms. Her eyes were closed. She 
was submerging, drowning in, the hay. She floated on a cloud of frail and 
poignant perfumes, and she no longer feit her aching body. Monteloup 
enveloped her and carried her away. The air had rccaptured its flowery 
fragrance, its taste of dew. The wind caresscd her. She floated slowly, 
drifting towards the sunshine. She was leaving the night and its horrors. 
The sun carcssed her. For a very long time she had not been carcssed like 
this. 

She had been the prey of the savage Calembrcdaine. She had been the 
mate of the wolf who sometimes, during a brief embrace, had managed to 
wrest from her a cry of animal lust, the groan of a beast possessed. But her 
body had forgotten the sweetness of caresses. The light touch of flowers 
on the sensitive skin . . . long shivers that spread and bathe the aban- 
doned body with tenderncss. . . . 

She floated towards Monteloup, finding again the smell of raspberries in 
the hay. On her burning cheeks, on her dry lips, the water of the brook 
showered cooling caresses. She opened her mouth and sighed “Again!” 

In her sleep, tears rolled down Angelique’s face and tricklcd into her 
hair. They were not tears of sorrow, but of a too great sweetness. 

She stretched her limbs, yiclding hcrself up to those recaptured caresses 
... she let herseif drift, cradlcd by the murmuring voiccs of the fields 
and the woods, wliich whispered into her ear: 

‘Dont cry . . . don’t cry, my darling. . . . It’s nothing. . . . No 
moremisery. . . . Don tcry, poorlittlething.' 

Angelique opened her eyes. In the false twilight under the canvas she 
discerned a figure stretched out beside her in the hay. Two laughing eyes 
gazed at her. 

She stammered: 

“Who are you?” 

The stranger put a frnger to his lips. 

“I am the wind. The wind from a little comer of the Berry country¬ 
side. When they mowed the hay, they mowed me flat with it. . . t . Look, 
it's quite true, Fm flat.” 
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He kneeled down and tumed his pockets out. 

“Nota single coin! Nota soll Completely flat. Flattened with the hay. 
They put mc into a bärge and here I am in Paris. Funny thing to happen 
to a little country wind.” 

“But-” said Angehque. She passed her tongue over her Ups, trying 

to assemble her thoughts. 

The youiig man was dressed in a shabby black suit, which showed holes 
here and there. The linen-band around his neck was in shreds, and the beit 
of his singlet emphasised his lcanness. But he had a piquant face, which 
was almost handsome despite his pale hunger-drawn complexion. His 
long, thin hps seemed made for ceaseless chatter and for easy laughter 
about everything and nothing. His features were never in repose. He 
grimaced, laughed, mimicked. To this quaint physiognomy a shock of 
flaxen hair, the Strands of which feil over his eyes, added something 
of peasant candour, which was belied by the cunning expression of his eyes. 

While she was studying him, he continued his flow of talk. 

“ What can a little wind like me do in Paris? I who am used to blowing 
in the hedgerows will be blowing in the petticoats of ladies, and 1*11 be 
slapped for it. . . . IT1 carry off the hats of churchmen and shall get ex- 
communicated. They’ll put me in jail in the towcrs of Notre Dame and 
fll make the bells ring contrariwise. . . . What a scandal!” 

“But-” Angehque said again, trying to sit up. 

He promptly pushed her down again. 

“Don’tmove . . . hush!” 

‘He is a mad Student,’ she said to herseif. 

He stretched out again, and, raising his hand, hc caressed her cheek, 
murmuring: 

“Don’t cry any more.” 

“I am not crying,” said Angehque, but she noticed that her face was wet 
with tears. 

“I too like to sleep in the hay,” the other went on. “ When I slipped into 
the bärge, I found you here. You were crying in your sleep. So I caressed 
you to comfort you and you said: ‘Again!’ ” 

“I did?” 

“You did. I wiped your face and saw that you were very beautiful. 
Your nose has the delicacy of certain shells one finds on the beach. They 
are white and so delicate that they are almost translucent. Your lips are like 
the petalsof clematis. Your neck is round and smooth. ...” 

Angehque was listening in a half-dream. Yes, it was really a very long 
time since any mouth had spoken such words to her. It seemed to be 
coming from far away and she was almost afraid that he was making fun 
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of her. How could he say that she was beaudful when she feit crushed, 
tamished, for ever sullied by this dreadful night when she had realised that 
she could no longer look the witnesses of her past in the face! 

He continued to whisper: 

“Your shoulders are two ivory balls. Your breasts cannot be compared 
to anything but themselves, so lovely are they. They are made to be held 
in the cupped hand of a man, and they have delicious little buds of rose- 
wood colour, like the ones you see growing everywhere when spring 
comes. Your thighs are silky and slender. Your belly is a white satin 
cushion, bulging and firm, on which it is good to rest one’s cheek.” 

44 Well really, I should like to know how you can judge all that/’ said 
Angelique, taking offence. 

“While you were asleep, I looked you ovcr.” 

Angelique sat up abruptly in the hay. 

44 You insolent lout! Lewd oafofa schoolboy! Devil’s brood!” 

44 Hush! Notsoloud. Do you want the lightermen to throw us over- 
board . . . ? Why are you so cross, gentle lady? When one finds a jewel 
on one’s road, isn’t it only right to examine it? One likes to know if it is 
of pure gold, ifit’s really as beautiful as it looks, in short, if it suits you or 
if it’s wiser to leave it where it is. Rem passionis suae bene eligere princeps 
clebet , mundum examinandum ” 1 

“And are you, by any chance, the prince whom the world is looking 
at?” Angelique inquircd sarcastically. 

He screwed up his eyelids with sudden surprise. 

“You understand Latin, bcggar wcnch?” 

“For abeggar, you speakit well. . . 

The Student was chewing his lower lip in perplcxity. 

“Who are you?” he said softly. “Your feet are bleeding. You must 
have been running for a long while. What frightened you so?” 

And as she did not reply: 

“You have got a knifc, there, which isn’t at all like you. A terrible 
weapon, an Egyptian’s dagger. Do you know how to handle it?” 

Angelique looked at him maliciously from under her eyelashes. 

“Perhaps” 

“Oh!” he exclaimed, with a grimace, drawing away a little. 

He pulled a stalk from the hay and began to nibble at it. His pale eyes 
grew dreamy. Soon she had the impression that he was no longer even 
thinking of her and that his mind was wandering in far-off regions. 
Who knows? Perhaps roaming in those towers of Notre Dame where he 
had said he would be jailed? Thus motionless and distant, his pallid face 

1 A prince must choose with care the object of his aflfection, for the world is watching. 
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seemed less youthful. At thc comers of his cyelids she discovered those 
crumpled marks that poverty or debauchery can imprint on a man s face 
in the prime of life. 

He was ageless, anyway. His lean body in his too ample dothes seemed 
ethereal. She was afraid that he might disappear hke a vision, and she 
touchedhisarm. 

“Who are you?” she murmured. 

His face came alive again and he turned towards her eyes which did not 
seem intended for daylight. 

“Itoldyou: I am the wind. Andyou?” 

“I am the breeze.” 

He started tp laugh and took her by the shoulders. 

“What do the wind and the brceze do when they meet?” he mur¬ 
mured. 

Gently he pressed against her. She found herseif lying in the hay again, 
witli, close above her, that long, sensitive mouth. There was a little fold 
in the exprcssion of those lips which frightened her, she knew not why. 
An ironical, slightly cruel wrinkle. But the look in his eyes was tender 
and gay. 

He remained thus until, drawn by his appeal, she was the first to make a 
movement towards him. Then he half stretched out upon her and kissed 
her. 

The kiss lasted for a long time, the time of ten kisses slowly parted and 
found again. For Angelique's brutalised senses it was like a rebirth. 
Former delights revived, so different from the coarse pleasures which had 
been dispensed to her—though witli so much ardour!—by the ex-farm- 
hand. 

‘I was very weary a moment ago,’ she thought, ‘and now I am no 
longer weary. My body does not seem sad and sullied any more. So I 
amnotquitedeadaftcrall. . . .* 

She fidgeted a little in the hay, happy again to fecl deep within her the 
awakening of a subtlc ycarning which would soon become a throbbing 
desire. 

The man had sat up and, propped on one elbow, kept looking at her 
withahalf-smile. 

She was not impatient, only intent on the warm flow that was spread- 
ing within her. Presently he would caress her again. They had plenty of 
time, the whole long Parisian day of tramps with nothing to do. 

“It’s funny,” he murmured. “ You have the refinements of a great lady, 
which one would not expect from your tattered petticoat.” 

She gave a little husky laugh. 
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“Really? Are you familiär with great ladies, Maitre Penpusher?” 

“Sometimes.” 

He tickled the dp of her nose with a flower and explained: 

“ When I have too big a hole in my stomach, I hire myself out to Maitre 
Georges, at the Saint-Nicholas bath-house. That’s where die great ladies 
go, to add a little spiee to their mundane love affairs. Oh, it’s true, I am 
not a beautiful brüte like Pretty Boy, and the favours of my poor under- 
nourished carcass are less well paid than those of the husky, hairy stevedores 
who reek of onions and black wine. But I have other strings to my bow. 
Yes, my dear. Nobody in Paris has such a hand-picked selcction of smutty 
stories as I have. They have rather a fancy for that to get into the mood. 
I make those beauties giggle. That’s what women need above all, a good 
belly-laugh. Do you want me to teil you the story of the hammer and the 
anvil?” 

“Ohno!” Angelique said quickly, “please don’t!” 

He seemed touched. 

“Litdc sweet! Funny Htde sweet! Isn’titodd! I’ve met great ladies 
who were just like hussies, but I’ve never yet met hussies who were like 
great ladies. You are the first. . . . You are so beautiful, just like a 
dream. . . . Listen, do you hear the chime of the Samaritainc on the 
Pont-Neuf? . . . It’s almost noon. Would you like to go on the Pont- 
Neuf and pinch a few apples for our dinner? And a bunch of flowers in 
which to bury your adorable little face? . . . We’ll listen to Big Matthicu 
doing his patter and the hurdy-gurdy man making his woodchuck 
dance. . . . And we’ll thumb our noses at the constable who’s looking 
for me to hang me.” 

“Why do they want to hang you?” 

“Why, bccause . . . don’t you know that they’re always out to hang 
me?” he answered, surprised. 

‘He’s definitely a little crack-brained, but he is funny,’ she thought to 
herseif. 

She stretched herseif. She wanted him to carcss her again, but he seemed 
to be thinking of other things. 

“Now I remember,” he said all of a sudden, “I have seen you before on 
the Pont-Neuf. Don t you belong to the gang of Calembredaine, the 
Illustrious Scamp?” 

“Yes, that is right. I belong to Calembredaine.” 

He recoiled with an air of comic terror. 

“Oh dear! Oh dear! What scrape have I got into, incorrigible 
philanderer that I am! Are you by any chance the Marquise ofthe Angels 
whom our Scamp is so madly jealous of ?” 
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“Yes, but-” 

“Now, just look at these conscienceless females!” he exdaimed 
dramatically. “Couldnt you have said so before, wretch? Do you 
want to see my ugly turnip blood gush from my veins? Oh dear! Oh 
dear! Calembredaine! Isn’t that just my luck! fve found the woman 
of my life and she tums out to be Calembredaine’s . . . ! But never 
mind! The most adorable mistress of them all is life itself. Farewell, my 
sweet. . . .” 

He seized a shabby old conical hat, such as schoolmasters wore, and, 
pulling it down over liis fair shock of hair, he slipped out of the canvas 
cover. 

“Be kind,” he whispered with a smile, “don’t teil your master of my 
boldness. . . . Yes, Icanseeyou wonttalk. You are a darling, Marquise 
of the Angcls. . . . fll think of you tili the day they hang me . . . and 
evenafter. . . . Farewell!” 

She hcard his splash bclow the bärge, then saw him running along the 
bank in the sunshine. Dressed entirely in black, with his pointed hat, his 
skinny legs, his threadbare coat Streaming in the wind, he looked like a 
stränge bird. 

The boatmen who had seen him slipping out of the bärge were throw- 
ing stones after him. He tumed his pale face towards them and gave a roar 
of laughter. Then he disappeared suddenly, like a dream. 


CHAPTER 57 


This fantastic apparition had cheered Angelique up and 
pushed into the background the bitter memory of her encounter with 
Dcsgrez the night before. 

It was better not to think of it any more. Later, when she had struggled 
out of this dreadful mire, she would think of Desgrez again and wonder: 
4 Did he recognise me that night? Surely not. He would not have given 
me back my knife. . . . He would not have gone on talking to me in the 
same horribly vulgär way. . . . No, he didnt recognise me—I should 
have died of shame if he had!’ 

She shook her head and passed her hand through her hair to remove the 
wisps of dry grass. She would think of all this later. But for the present 
she must not break the charm of this new hour. She sighed with a ringe 
of regret. Had she really been on the point of deceiving Nicholas? The 
Marquise of the Angels shrugged and gave a short laugh. One does not 
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deceive a lover of that kind. Nothing tied her to Nicholas, except slavery 
and squalor. 

The young man’s retreat a momcnt ago made her realise once again the 
powerful protection with wliich the bandit surrounded her in the 
murderous jungle of the undcrworld. Without him and his exclusive 
love, she would have sunk even lower. 

In exchange, she had surrendered to him her body, the noble legacy of 
her high lineagc, which he had dreamed about his whole life long. 

They werc quits. 

Angelique waited for a momcnt before she slid down from the hay. 
As she touched the water, she found it was cold, but not icy and, gazing 
around her, she was dazzled by the light and realised that it was spring. 
Had not the Student talked of fruit and flowers on the Pont-Neuf ? As if 
by the stroke of a magic wand, Angelique discovercd the blossoming of 
the gentle season. 

The hazy sky was dappled with pink and the Seine wore its silver 
armour. Over its smooth, calm surfacc boats were passing. She could 
hear the water dripping from the oars. Lower down, the ivasherwomen’s 
paddles answered the tick-tack of the mill-boats. 

Hiding from the bargemen's sight, Angelique bathed herseif in the 
cold water, wliich lashed her blood plcasantly; then, after putting her 
clothes on again, she walkcd along the banks tili she reached the Pont- 
Ncuf. 

For the first time she saw the Pont-Neuf in all its splendour, with its 
beautiful white archcs and its spontaneous, gay and indcfatigable life. A 
ceascless clamour rose from it, in which the shouts of the hawking artisans 
and the exhortations of the quacks and tooth-pullers minglcd with the 
refrains of songs, the outbursts of ditties, the chimes of the Samaritaine, 
and the beggars’ pleas. 

A throng of strolling passers-by, Corning and going, stopping, Stream¬ 
ing on again, renewing itself cndlessly, ever-busy and ever-curious—that 
was the Pont-Neuf. 

Angelique began to walk through the loitering crowd, between two 
rows of shops and booths. She was barefoot, her dress was tom: she had 
lost her bonnet and her long hair hung over her shoulders all a-gleam in 
thesunshine. But that did not matter. On the Pont-Neuf bare fcetjostlcd 
the stout shoes of craftsmen and the red heels of noblemen. 

She stopped before the water-tower of the Samaritaine to look at its 
busy clock which marked not only the hours, but the days and the months, 
and set a carillon in motion, which the clock-maker, good Fleming that he 
was, had taken care not to omit. Angelique stopped before each shop: the 
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toy-maker s, thc poultry-seller’s, the bird-seller's, thc fancy-goods 
merchant’s, thc ink- and paint-seller’s, the puppet-player’s, the dog- 
shearer’s, the juggler’s. She spotted Black-Bread with his shells, Rat- 
Poison with his rapier and its pitiful prey impaled on it, and also Mother 
Hurimette and Father Hurlurot at the corner of the Samaritaine. 

In the middle of a circle of spectators the blind old man was scraping his 
fiddle while the old hag bawled a sentimental bailad about a hanged man, 
and a corpse whose eyes the ravcns ate, and all sorts of grim horrors, to 
which pcople listened with cocked ears and Streaming eyes. Hangings 
and processions were the principal Sports of the lower classes of Paris, they 
were spectacles that cost nothing and made people deeply aware that they 
had both bodies and souls. 

Mother Hurlurette bellowed her complaint with great conviction: 

“Ecoutez tous ma harangue 
Quand je men irai 
Ä VAbbaye de Monte-ä-Regret 
Pour vous je prierai 
En tirant la langue ” 1 

You could see right into the back of her toothless mouth. A tear flowed 
from her eye and trickled into her wrinklcs. She was frightful, admir- 
able. . . . 

When she had fmished her song on a suprcme tremolo , she moistened 
her big thumb and began to distribute lcaflets which she was carrying in a 
bunch under her arm, crying: 

“Who hasn’t had his hanged man?” 

As she passed ncar Angelique, she gave a shout of joy: 

“Hey, Hurlurot, herc’s the kid! Lord, what a song and dance your man 
has madc evcr since this moming! He says the accursed dog has throttlcd 
you. He’s talking of attacking the Chätelet with all the beggars and 
bandits of Paris. And the Marquise, the while, is taking a stroll on the 
Pont-Neuf . . . !” 

“And why not?” Angelique protested haughtily. “You’re taking a 
stroll here, aren’tyou?” 

“I am working,” said the old woman, bustling. “Now this song, 
you can t imagine what a seller it is. I’m always telling the Gutter- 
Poct: Give me hanged men. There’s nothing sells better than hanged 
men. Here, you want one? No charge, because you are our Marquise.” 

1 Listen, all, to my harangue, When from here I go away, To the Abbey “Go-up-with- 
reluctance** (die gallows), For you I shall pray, As I stick out my tongue. . . . 
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"There’ll bc chitterlings for you tonight at the Tower of Nesle,” 
Angclique promised her. 

She walked away among the crowd, reading her sheet of paper: 

“ Ecoutez tous ma harangue 
Quandje men irai 
Ä l’Abhaye de Monte-a-Regret, 

Pour vousjeprierai 
En tirant la langue ...” 

In a corner at the bottom of the page there was the now familiär 
signaturc: the Gutter-Poet. A bitter memory of hatred rose in Angelique’s 
heart. She cast a glance at the bronze horse on the bridge. There, they 
said, between the legs of the horse the Poet of the Pont-Neuf would 
sometimes go to slecp. The rogues rcspected his slumber. There was 
nothing to bc stolen from him, anyway. He was poorcr than the poorest 
beggar, always roaming, always hungry, always pursued, and always 
spurting somc fresh scandal, like a jet of poison, through Paris. 

‘How is it that nobody has killed him yet?* Angclique wondered. Td 
kill him gladly iflmcthim. But Fd first like to teil him why. . . / 

She crumpled the paper and threw it into the gutter. A carriage 
passed, preceded by its runners, who were skipping like squirrcls. They 
looked magnificcnt with their satin liveries, their plumed hats. The 
crowd tried to guess who was inside the carriage. Angelique was gazing 
at the runners and thinking of Lightfoot. 

The good bronze King Henri IV was glcaming in the sunshine and 
smiling above a flower-bed of red and pink parasols. The area before the 
monument was occupied by orange- and flower-sellers. A great single, 
unbroken shout announced the golden fruit: 

“Portugal! Portugal!” 

Handling their baskets of tuberoses, jasmine and roses with skilful hands, 
deftly pinning a carnation on the lapcl of a jacket, the young flower-girls 
walked arnid the crowd, while the older women watched over their 
Stands set up under red parasols. 

One of these Aorists engaged Angelique to hclp her make bouquets, and 
as the young woman did this very tastefully, the stall-holder gave her 
twenty sols. 

“You seem to me rather too old to be an apprentice,” she said to 
Angelique after giving her and her wretched outfit a close look, “but a 
younger lass would take two years to learn to make bouquets like? you do. 
If you’d like to work with me we could come to an understanding.” 
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Angelique shook her head, clasped the twenty sols in her hand and left. 
She looked repeatedly at the few coins the flower-sdler had given her. It 
was the first money she had ever earned. 

She went to buy two fritters from a pastrycook and devoured them, 
while mingling with the strollers who laughed and gaped before the cart 
of Big Matthieu. 

Resplendent Big Matthieu! He had set up shop opposite King Henri 
IV, undaunted by his smile or his majesty. Standing on his cart—a plat- 
form on four wheels surrounded by a balustrade, hc addrcssed the crowd 
with a thunderous voice that could be heard from one end of the Pont- 
Neuf to the other. 

His personal orchestra was composed of three musicians: a trumpeter, a 
drummer and a cymbal-player, who punctuated his Speeches and covered, 
with an ear-splitting din, the wailing of the Customers as he drew their 
teeth. Enthusiastic and tenacious, of prodigious strength and skill, Big 
Matthieu would always get the better of the most obstinate teeth, cven if 
it meant making the patient kneel and lifting him from the ground at the 
end of his tongs. Whereupon he would dispatch his tottcring victim to 
rinse out his mouth at the brandy-sellcr’s. 

In between customers, Big Matthieu would stridc up and down his 
platform, the plume on his hat Streaming in the wind, his double neck- 
lace of teeth displaycd on his satin suit, his big sabre knocking against his 
heels, boasting of his great Science and the excellencc of his drugs, powders, 
electuaries and ointments of all kinds, concocted with lashings of butter, 
wax oil and a few harmlcss herbs. 

“You see before you, ladics and gentlemen, the world’s greatest 
personage, a virtuoso, a phcenix in his profession, the paragon of medicine, 
the successor of Hippocrates in direct descent, the investigator of nature, 
the scourge of all the faculties; you see with your own eyes a methodical, 
Galenic, Hippocratic, pathological, chemical, spagirical, empirical 
physician. 

“I heal soldiers out of courtcsy, the poor for love of God, and the rieh 
merchants for their money. 

“I am neither a doctor nor philosopher, but my ointment does as much 
as all the doctors and philosophers put together. Experience is worth more 
than knowledge. I have a pomade here to whiten the skin: it is snow- 
white, and as odoriferous as balsam and musk. . . . 

“Now, here I have an ointment of inestimable value, for, listen well, 
gallant gentlemen and ladies, this ointment preserves him or her that uses 
it from the treacherous thoms of the roses of love.” 

And raising his arm lyrically: 
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“Come, gendefolk, and buy from me 
The nostrum for every malady, 

This admirable powder can 
Make a fool a witty man; 

The wicked rogue can mend his ways, 

And old dame and dotard end their days 
With lively Company in bed. 

My ointment clears the dullest head. . . .” 

This final sally, which he reeled off wliile rolling his enormous eyes, 
made Angelique burst out aloud with laughter. He noticcd her and 
addressed a friendly wink to her. 

*1 laughcd. Why did I laugh?* Angelique wondered. ‘What hc’s saying 
is completely idiotic.’ 

But she feit like laughing. 

Angelique closed her eyes for a moment. When she opened them again, 
she saw a few Steps away, in the throng on the Pont-Neuf, Jactance, Big- 
Bag, Peony, Gobcrt, and the others, who were looking at her. 

“Sister,” said Peony, scizing her arm, ‘Tll bum a taper before the 
Eternal Fathcr at Saint-Pierre-aux-boeufs. Wc thought we’d never sec 
you again!” 

“The jail of the Chätelet, or the General Hospital, was where wc 
thought you were.” 

“Unlcss youd been mauled to death by that cursed dog.” 

“They pinched Pick-Lock and Prudent. They were hanged this morn- 
ing on the Place de Greve.” 

“We’re going to have fun, my pretty one. D’you know why we’re 
taking a daylight stroll on the Pont-Neuf? It’s because young Flipot is 
going to pass his examination as a cut-purse.” 

Fhpot had, for the occasion, swapped his rags for a violet serge suit and 
stout shoes in which he walked uneasily. He had even put a linen ruff 
round his neck and, with the plush-bag in which he was supposed to carry 
his books and pens, he impersonated rather convincingly a craftsman’s 
son playing truant on the Pont-Neuf before the puppet-theatre. 

Jactance was giving him a few last words of advice: 

“Now listen, lad. Today it’s not just a matter of cutting a pursc, as 
you’ve done before . . . but well see if you’re clever enough to slip 
away in a scuffle and take the stuff with you. Understood?” 

“Gy,” Flipot answered. 

Which is the proper way of saying ‘yes’ in thieves* cant. He Snuffled 
nervously and passed his sleeve repeatedly under his nose. 
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His companions scrutinised the passers-by with care. 

“Look, here comes a fine gentleman, with cyes only for his pretty lady, 
and they are on foot—that’s a bit of luck! You've spotted the toff, 
Flipot? Here they are, stopping before Big Matthieu s. Now’s the time! 
Here are your nippers, lad, now off to the pickings. ,, 

With a solcmn gesture, Jactance handed the boy a pair of finely-honed 
scissors and pushed him into the crowd. His accomplices had already 
slipped among the audience around Big Matthieu. 

Jactance’s practised eye followed his apprentice’s movements attentively. 
He suddenly started to shout: 

“Look out! Monsieur, hey, Monsieur! TheyTe cutdng your 
purse! . . . 

Passers-by looked in the dircction to which he was pointing and began 
torun. Peonyyelled: 

“Your Highness, take care! Thcre’s a brat having a go at you!” 

The gentleman put his hand to his purse and found Flipot’s hand 
thcre. 

“Help! Cut-purse!” he scrcamed. 

His lady companion gave a stridcnt cry. Thcre was prompt and total 
pandemonium. People were shouting, striking, gripping one another by 
the throat, bashing one another’s hcads, wliile Calcmbrcdaine’s hcnchmen 
added to the scuffle with thcir cries and shouts. 

“I’ve got him!” 

“It’s him!” 

“Catch him! Hc’s running away!” 

“Over there!” 

“Over here!” 

Trampled cliildren cricd, womcn faintcd. Booths were knocked over. 
Red parasols flew away into the Seine. The fruit-sellers, to dcfend them- 
selves, began to pelt people with apples and oranges. Dogs jumped into 
the melee and rushed betrween people’s legs in tight furry balls, yelping and 
slavering. 

Pretty Boy passed from one woman to another, seizing staid dtizens* 
wives by their waists, kissing them and petting them with extreme bold- 
ness, under the outraged eyes of their husbands, who vainly tried to beat 
him. Their blows feil on others, who avenged themselves by pulling off 
the wigs of the indignan t husbands. 

In the midst of this uproar Jactance and his accomplices were cutting 
purses, emptying fobs, snatching coats, while Big Matthieu from the top 
of his cart, amid the din of his ear-splitting orchestra, brandished his 
sabre and bellowed: 
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“Go to it, lads! Limberup! It’sgoodforyourhealth!” 

Angelique had taken refuge on thc Steps of the terrace round the 
monument. Clutching the fence, she cried with laughter. It was a perfect 
climax for tliis day, exactly what she needed to säte the urge to cry and 
laugh which had been racking her ever since she had awakened in the hay- 
boat undcr the stranger’s caresses. 

She could see Fathcr Hurlurot and Mother Hurlurette clutching each 
other as they floated above the tide of the battle, like an enormous blob of 
dirty rags. Her laughter redoubled. She was choking with it. No, really, 
she was dying of laughter! . . . 

“Is it so funny, wench?” a slow voice growlcd beside her. 

And a hand seized her wrist. You don’t recognise a grimaut , you smell 
him, Peony had said. Since that night, Angelique had learnt to sniff 
whence danger would come. She went on laughing more softly, and put 
on an innocent look. 

“Ycs, it’s funny, those people are fighting without knowing why.” 

“And inaybe you know, eh?” 

Angelique bent down to the policemans face with a smile. Suddenly 
she seized his nosc with a firm grip, twisted the nasal cartilage, and as he 
flung his head back undcr the impact of pain she smartly struck his 
protruding Adam’s apple with the edge of her hand. 

It was a hold Polack had taught her. Not rough enough to lay a police- 
man out but enough to makc him let go. 

Released, Angelique fled, bounding like a gazelle. 

At the Tower of Nesle, everybody was coming back. 

“Wecan count our bruises,” Jactance said, “but what pickings, my 
friends, what pickings!” 

And on the table they piled up coats, swords, jeweis, clinking purses. 

Füpot, black and blue as a truffled Christmas goose, had brought back 
the purse of the gentleman who had been assigned to him. He was made 
much of and ate at Calembredaine’s table, with the veterans. 

“Angelique,” Nicholas murmured, “Angelique, if I hadn’t found you 
again . . .” 

“What would have happened?” 

“Idontknow. . . .” 

He pulled her towards him and pressed her against his mighty ehest as if 
to break her. 

“Oh, please!” she sighed, freeing herseif. 

She went and leaned her head against the bars of the narrow window. 
The deep blue starry sky was reflected in the quiet waters of the Seine. 
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The air was redolent with the scent of blossoming almond-trees in the 
gardcns and parks of the Faubourg Saint-Germain. 

Nicholas came close to her and went on devouring her with his eyes. 
She was touched by the intensity of this unfailing passion. 

“What would you have done if I hadn’t come back?” 

“That depends. If it was because you had been pinched by the Con¬ 
stables, I*d have got the whole gang going. We’d have watched the jails, 
the hospitals, the chains of wenches. . . . Wc’d have made good your 
escape. If it was because the dog had strangled you, f d have searched for 
the dog and his master everywhere to kill them. . . . Ifitwas-” 

His voice became hoarse. 

“If it was because you’d gone off with anothcr—Fd have found you 
anywhere, and Fd have had the othcr man’s blood.” 

She smiled, for a pale, mocking face flashed through her memory. But 
Nicholas was shrewder than she thought, and his love for her sharpened 
his instincts. 

“Don’t imagine you can get away from me easily,” he went on in a 
threatening tone of voice. . . We don’t betray one another in the 
underworld, the way they do in high society, but if it happens, you die. 
There’d be no refuge for you anywhere. . . . There are too many of us, 
we are too powerful. We’d fmd you anywhere—in the churches, in the 
convents, even in the King’s palacc. We are well organised, you know. 
What I like best, in fact, is organising battles.” 

He opened his tom tirnic and showed her a small bluish mark near his 
heart. 

“Look, you see this? My motheralways toldme: ‘That’s your father’s 
mark!* Because my father wasn’t that fat, clodhopping old Merlot. No, 
my mother had me by a solcher, an officer, somebody high up. She never 
told me his name, but sometimes, when Pere Merlot wanted to thrash 
me, shc’dcry tohim: T)on’t touch the boy, he’s got noble blood/ You 
didn’t know that, did you?” 

“A trooper’s bastard! Something to be proud of,” she said scornfully. 

He crushed her shoulders between his Herculean hands. 

“There are times Fd like to crack you like a nut. But now you’re 
wamed. If you ever deceive me-” 

“Have no fear. Your embraces are more than enough for me.” 

“ Why do you say that with such a nasty face?” 

“Because one would have to be endowed with an exceptional tempera- 
ment to ask for more. If you could only be a little gentler!” 

“I? I am not gentle?” he roared, “I who adore you! Just say again that 
Iamnotgende.” 
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He raised a powerful fist. She shouted at him shrilly: 

“Don’ttouchme,peasant! Brüte! RememberPolack!” 

He dropped his arm. Then, after scowling at her glumly, he heaved a 
deep sigh. 

“Forgive me. You always get thc better of me, Angelique.” 

He smiled and held his arm out awkwardly: 

“Come, anyway. 1*11 try and be gentle.” 

She let herseif be thrown on the littcr and offered herseif listlessly, in- 
differently, to the now familiär embrace. When he was satisfied, he 
remained nestled against her for a long spell. She feit against her cheek the 
rough bristle of his hair, which was cut quite short on account of his wig. 

He said at last in a muffled voice: 

“Iknownow . . . you’ll never be mine. For it isn’t only this I want, I 
want your heart.” 

“You can’t have everything, my poor Nicholas,” said Angelique, 
philosophically. “Once you had part of my heart, now you have my 
whole body. Once you used to be my friend Nicholas, now you are my 
master Calembredaine. You’vc killed even the memory of the affection I 
had for you when we were children. But Fm attached to you, all the 
same, in a different way, because you are strong.” 

The man grew taut with pain. He growlcd and sighed again: 

“I wonder whether I shan’t be forced to kill you some day.” 

She yawned, trying to sleep. 

“Don’t talk rubbish. ,, 


CHAPTER 58 


One summer evening, Rotten Jean slipped into Calembredaine’s lair 
at the Tower of Nesle. He came to see a woman called Teeming Fanny, 
who had ten children whom she liired out by turns to all and sundry. She 
had settled down comfortably to this sinecure, engaging in begging only 
for the fun of it, and in prostitution only out of habit, which after all did 
not hamper her breeding aptitude. Quite to the contrary. 

Rotten Jean came to ‘book in advance* the child she was expecting. 
She told him, as the shrewd business woman that she was: 

“You’ll have to pay more for him, for he’ll have a club-foot.” 

“How do you know?” 

“The fellow who made him had a club-foot.” 

“Oho!” Polack mocked her, laughing loudly, “aren’t you lucky to 
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know what he was like, the fellow who made him! Sure you’re not 
getdng mixed up?“ 

“Tm free to pick and choose,“ was the dignified reply. 

And she went on spinning a distaff of dirty wool. She was an active 
woman and did not like to stay idle. The little monkey Piccolo jumped 
on to Rotten Jean’s shoulders and quickly pulled a tuft of hair from his 
head. 

“Horrible beast!” shouted the man, trying to ward him off with his hat. 

Angflique was rather pleased with her pet's exploit. The monkey did 
not hide his repugnance for this tormentor of child martyrs. But as Rotten 
Jean was a creature to be feared, and since the Great Coesre, whose den he 
shared, held him in high esteem, she called the monkey back to her. 

Rotten Jean rubbed his skull, growling abuses. He had already warned 
the Great Coesre that these men of Calembredaine’s were an insolent, 
dangerous lot; they were lording it over the others, but there would 
come a day when the othcr bandits would rebel. Andthen . . . 

“Come and have a drink,” said Polack, to soothe him. 

She poured him out a ladleful of boiling wine. Rotten Jean always feit 
cold, even in midsummer. He seemed to have cold blood in his veins. 
He had the glassy eyes of fish and their sticky, jelly-like skin. 

When he had finished drinking, a rather frightening smile parted his 
lips over a row of black, rotten teeth. Thibault the hurdy-gurdy man was 
just coming in, followed by little Linot. 

“Ah! here’s the prctty little darling,” said Rotten Jean, rubbing his 
hands. “Thibault, this time it’s settled, I buy him from you and 1*11 give 
you—now hold tight!—fifty livres. A fortune!“ 

The old man cast an uneasy glance through the slit of his straw-hat. 

“What do you want me to do with fifty livres? And besides, who’ll 
beat my drum if I haven't got him any more?” 

“You can train some other lad.“ 

“But this one is my grandson.“ 

“Well, then, don’t you want to do the right thing by him?“ said the 
odious fiend with a crafty grin. “Just consider that your grandson will be 
dressed in lace and velvets. l'm not telling you any lies, Thibault. I know 
who f 11 seil him to. Hell become a Prince’s favouriteand later, if he’s 
clever, he’ll be able to aspire to the highest positions.“ 

Rotten Jean caressed the child’s brown curls. 

“Would you like that, Linot? To have fine clothes, eat your fill out of 
gold-plate, and suck swects all day?“ 

“I dont know,“ said the boy, with a pout. 

A yellowish ray of sunshine through the open door lit his golden-brown 
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skin. He had thick long lashes, big black eyes, cherry-red lips. He wore 
his rags gracefully. One could have taken him for a little lord disguised 
for a masquerade, and it seemed astonishing that such a flower could have 
bloomed on such a dunghill. 

“Come on, come on! We’ll get on very well together, we two,” said 
Rotten Jean. And he slipped his white hand round the child’s shoulders. 
“Come, my pretty one, come, my lamb.” 

“But I don’t agree,” the old man protested, and he began to tremble. 
“ You’ve no right to take my grandchild away.” 

‘Tm not taking him, Ym buying him. Fifty livres, that’s fair, isn’t it? 
And anyway, you keep quiet, or eise you get nothing, so there!” 

He brushed the old man aside and marched towards the door, dragging 
Linot aftcr him. In front of the door he found Angelique. 

“You cant take him away without Calembredaine’s permission,” she 
said very calmly. 

And, taking the child by the hand, she brought him back into the room. 
Rotten Jean’s waxen skin could blench no further, but he remained 
speechless for three long scconds. 

“Well, I-” he raged, “well, I-!” 

And pulling up a stool: 

“Very well. I’llwaitfor him.” 

“You can wait tili doomsday,” Polack told him. “If she says no, you 
won’t get the brat. He docs whatever she wants,” she added with a 
mixture of bitterncss and admiration. 

Calembredainc and his soldiers never returned before nightfall. He 
would call for a drink before attending to anything eise. They would talk 
busincss afterwards. 

While he was quencliing his huge thirst, there came a knock at the 
door. This was not customary among the beggars. They all looked at 
one another, and Peony went to open, with drawn sword. 

A woman’s voice inquired from outside: 

“Is Rotten Jean here?” 

“Come in,” said Peony. 

The torches of resin, fixed in iron rings on the walls, illuminated the 
unexpected entrancc of a tall girl draped in a cloak and a lackey in red 
livery, who was carrying a basket. 

“We went to sec you at the Faubourg Saint-Denis,” the girl explained 
to Rotten Jean, “but there they told us you were at Calembredaine’s. 
YouVe made us walk our legs off when it would have been just a hop 
from the Tuilcries to Nesle.” • * 

While she spoke, she dropped her cloak and puffed up the lace frills of 
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her bodice, righted the little gold cross that was dangling on a black velvet 
ribbon round her neck. The men’s eyes sparkled at the sight of this 
buxom wench, whose flaming red hair was ill-concealed by a handsome 
bonnet. 

Angelique had shrunk back into the shadow. A pearly sweat had broken 
out on her temples. She had recognised Bertille, Madame de Soissons's 
chambermaid, who only a few months ago had acted as her go-between 
for the sale of Kouassi-Ba. 

“ You’ve got something for me?” askcd Rotten Jean. 

With a promising air, the girl lifted the napkin from the basket which 
the lackey had deposited on the tablc, and pullcd a new-bom baby out 
of it. 

“There!” she said. 

Rotten Jean scrutinised the baby with a dubious mien. 

“Fat, well built,“ he said, pursing his lips. “I could give you thirty livres 
for him.“ 

“Thirty livresl” she exclaimed, indignantly. “Do you hear that, 
Jacinthe? Thirty livres ! Why, you havcn’t cvcn looked at him! You’re 
incapable of appraising the goods Fm bringing you.“ 

She tore off the swaddling that covcred the baby and cxhibited it naked 
in the glow of the flames. 

“Have a good look at it.“ 

The little creature fidgcted vaguely. 

“Hc’s the son of a Moor,“ the maid whispered, “a blend of black and 
white. You know how beautiful mulattocs are when they grow up, with 
golden-coloured skin. One doesn’t often come by them. Later, when 
he’s six or seven, you’ll be able to seil him as a pagc for a high price.“ 

She gave a malignant guffaw. 

“Who knows? You might even be able to seil him back to his own 
mother.” 

Rotten Jean s eyes were glcaming with greed. 

“All right,” he decidcd. “f 11 give you a hundred livres 

“Hundred and fifty.“ 

The infamous creature flung his arms up. 

“You want to ruin me! Can you imagine how much it will cost me to 
bring up the brat, especially if Fvc got to keep him fat and strong?“ 

A sordid squabble followed. In Order to haggle more effectively, with 
her fists on her hips, Bertille had put the baby down on the table, and 
everybody was crowding around and looking at it, a little fearfully. He 
was in no way different from any other new-born baby—his skin was 
perhaps just a trifle redder. 
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“And anyway, how do I know he’s really a mulatto?” said Rotten Jean, 
having run out of arguments. 

“I swear to you that his father was blacker than the bottom of a cooking- 
pot.” 

Teeming Fanny gave a terrified cry: 

“Oh! rdhavebeenstiffwithfright. Howevercouldyourmistress.. .” 

“Don t they say that a Moor need only look a woman in the eye to 
make her pregnant?” Polack inquired. 

The servant gave a foul laugh. 

“That’s what they say . . . and even what they all keep repeating 
from the Tuilcries to the Palais-Royal, cver since my mistress’s condition 
attracted attention. It even got round to the King’s own chamber. His 
Majesty said: ‘Oh really? Then it must have bcen a very deep look!’ 
And when he met my mistrcss in the ante-room, he turned his back on 
her. You can imagine how upset she was. When she’d been hoping all 
along that she might gct him into her clutches! But the King has bcen 
furious ever since hc’s suspected that a black-skinned man was treated by 
her on the same terms as himself. And, worse luck, neither the husband 
nor the lover—that cad of a Marquis de Vardes—is prepared to assume the 
patcrnity. 

“However, my mistress has more than one trick up her sleeve. She’ll 
know how to put a stop to the tittlc-tattle. To begin with, officially she 
won’t be confmed tili Dcccmbcr.” 

Bertille sat down, casting a triumphant glancc around her. 

“Pour me a drink, Polack, and I’ll teil you how it’s done. Now then, 
it’s simple, youll see. All you have to do is count on your fmgcrs. The 
Moor left my mistress’s Service in February. If she is confmed in Decem- 
ber, he can’t be the father, can he? So she’ll lct out the hoops of her dress a 
littlc and complain: Oh! my dear, this child does fidget so. He paralyses 
me. Idon’t know iffllbeablcto goto the King’s ball tonight. And then, 
in December, the confinement in great style, right in the Tuileries. 
That’ll be the moment, Rotten Jean, to scll us a brand-ncw day-old baby. 
They can toss for who’ll be the father. The Moor will be ruled out, that’s 
all that matters. It’s common knowledge that he’s been rowing on the 
King’s galleys cver since last February. ,, 

“Why was he sent to the galleys?” 

“For a nasty affair of witchcraft. He was the accomplice of a sorccrer 
who was burned on the Place de Grevc.” 

Despite her self-control, Angelique could not help casting a glance 
towards Nicholas. But he was drinking and eating with indifference. 
She shrank farther back into the darkness. She would have liked to be 
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ablc to leave the room, yet at the samc time she was dying to hear more. 

“Yes, a nasty affair,” Bertille went on, dropping her voice, “that black 
devil was adept at casting spells and so he was sentenced. Actually, that’s 
why La Voisin said it was no go when my mistress went to see her to get 
rid of the child.” 

Barcarole the dwarfjumped on to the table close to the servant’s glass. 

“Whoo! I’ve seen the lady and you, too; I’ve scen you several times, 
my pretty frizzy carrot. I am the little imp who opens the door at my 
famous mistress’s, the fortune-teller.” 

“Indeed, I would have recognised you by your insolence.“ 

“La Voisin would do nothing about it, bccause the child the Duchesse 
was bearing was the son of a Moor.” 

“How did she know?“ 

“She knows everything. She’s a soothsayer.” 

“Just looking at the palm of her hand, she told her the whole story at 
once,“ the maid agreed, awe-stricken. “That it was a child of mixed 
blood, that the black man who begot it was familiär with the secrets of 
magic, and that she couldn’t kill it, because it would bring bad luck to her 
who was also a witch. My mistress was awfully upset: ‘What are we 
going to do, Bertine?’ she said to me. She flew into a terrible rage. But 
La Voisin didn’t give in. She said she’d help my mistress with the con- 
fmement at the proper time and that nobody would know anything 
about it. But that she couldnt do more. And she asked for a lot of money. 
The thing happened last night at Fontainebleau, where the whole Court is 
for the summer. La Voisin came with one of her men, a magician, Lesage. 
My mistress was delivered in a small house that bclongs to La Voisin’s 
daughter, quite close to the chäteau. At dawn I took my mistress back, 
and in the early morning hours, dressed in all her frnery and painted up to 
the eyes, she presented herseif to the Queen, as is customary, since she’s in 
command of the Queen’s houschold. Now that'll baffle no end of people 
who are expecting to sce her confined any day now. But they’ll get 
nothing for their pains and gossip. Madame de Soissons is still expecting, 
she’ll be delivered in December of a perfectly white child, and it is possible 
that Monsieur de Soissons may even rccognise it.“ 

A huge roar of laughter greeted the end of the story. Barcarole cut a 
caper, and said: 

“I heard my mistress confide to Lesage that this Soissons business was as 
good as finding a treasure trove.“ 

“Oh, she’s a grasping one!“ Bertille grumbled resentfully. “She 
demanded so much that all my mistress had left to give me was a little 
necklace to thank me for my help.“ 
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The maid gazed at the dwarf reflectively. 

“As for you,“ she said suddenly, “I think you might make someone I 
know happy who is extremely highly placed.“ 

“fve always thought that I was cut out for great things,“ Barcarole 
replied, pulling himself up on his bandy little legs. 

“The Queen’s dwarf has died, and that has sorely grieved the Queen, 
for anything upsets her now that she’s pregnant. But her little midget 
woman is downright desperate. Nobody can console her. She nceds a 
newcompanion . . . ofhersize.“ 

“Oh! Fm ccrtain this noble lady will find me attractivc,“ cried Bar- 
carolc, clinging to the maid’s petticoat. “Take me with you, pretty 
carrot, take me along to the Queen. Am I not good-looking and 
attractivc?“ 

“It’s true he is not bad-looking, is he, Jacinthe?“ she said, amused. 

“I am even handsomc,“ the puny freak affirmed. “If nature had en- 
dowed me with a few more inches, Fd have been the most courted pimp. 
And when it comes to flirting with women, my tongue never stops 
wagging, believe me.“ 

“The midget woman speaks only Spanish.“ 

“I speak Spanish, German and Italian.“ 

“We simply must take him with us,“ cried Bertille, clappinghcr hands. 
“Its an exccllent business and will get us noticcd by Her Majesty. Let’s 
hurry. We’ve got to be back at Fontainebleau by morning, so that our 
absence won’t be noticed. Shall we put you into the little mulatto’s 
basket?“ 

“You are joking, Madame,“ protested Barcarole, assuming a lordly air. 

They all laughed and congratulated themselves. Barcarole with the 
Queen! . . . Barcarole with the Queen! . . . 

Calembredaine merely raised his nose above his bowl. 

“Dont forget your pals when you become a lord,” he said. And he 
made a meaningful gesture of rolling a coin between his thumb and his 
forefinger. 

“You can blced me if I forget you!“ the dwarf protested. 

And bounding towards the comer where Angelique was Standing, he 
made a deep court bow. 

“Good-bye, oh most beautiful lady, good-bye, sister, Marquise of the 
Angels.” 

The odd little fellow gazed up at her with his quick, strangely shrewd 
eyes. He added, aping the affected manners ofa dandy: 

“I do hope, my very dear, that we shall see each other again.’ I make a 
rendezvous with you . . . at the Queen’s.“ 
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CHAPTER 59 


The Court was at Fontainebleau. Düring the hot summer days 
therc was nothing more delightful than this white chäteau, immersed in 
its verdure, with its pond where the carp disported themselves, their 
snow-white old grandsirc among them, wcaring in his nostrils the ring of 
Francois the First. Water, flowers, groves . . . 

The King workcd, the King danced, the King huntcd. The King was 
in love. The sweet Louise de la Valliere, all a-flutter at having arouscd the 
passion of the royal hcart, would languorously lift her magnificent blue- 
brown eycs to him. And in suggestive allegories, in which Diana hunting 
through woods and forests surrenders at last to Endymion, the whole 
Court vied in cclebrating the ascent of this retiring, fair-haircd girl, whose 
maidenly flower Louis XIV had only recendy plucked. 

Seventeen years of age and just emerged from the poverty of a numerous 
provincial family, isolated among Madames maids-of-honour, wasn’t 
there ample cause for Louise de la Valliere to tremble when all the nymphs 
and sylvans whispered in the moonlight as she passed: “There goes the 
favourite?” And all the busde around her! She no longer knew where to 
hide the intensity of her love and the shame of her sin! But the courticrs 
knew the mcchanism of their subtle profession as parasites. Through the 
King’s mistrcss one gaincd access to the King; one could work up 
intrigues, obtain positions, favours, pensions. While the Queen, wcighcd 
down by her approaching matcrnity, remaincd withdrawn in her 
apartments with her inconsolable midget, the blazing summer days 
sparkled with an unbroken chain of balls and pleasures. 

At informal suppers on the canal, as there was no room in the boats for 
the King’s personal servants it was fun to sec the Prince de Condc, instead 
of winning batdcs or plotting against the King, taking the dishes that 
were handed to him from a neighbouring boat and presenting them to the 
King and his mistress, like a modcl footman. 

On nth August all the ladies went stag-hunting, on the I 4 th there was 
a country-ball at which the King, disguiscd as a shepherd, danced with 
La Valliere. On the i 8 th there was a banquet in the forest, with small 

On the 25 dl a torchlight ball . . . love leading the dance. . . . 

Sitting on the banks of the Seine, in the sweltering stench of Paris, 
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Angelique watched the dusk descend on Notre Dame. Above the high 
square towers and the bulging hulk of the apse, the sky was yellow, 
speckcd with swallows. From time to time, a bird would flit past 
Angelique, grazing the bank with a shrill cry. 

On the other side of the river, below the chapter-houses of the canons of 
Notre Dame, a long slope of clay marked the largest watering-point in 
Paris. At this hour a crowd of horses clambered down it, led by carters or 
coachmen. Their neighing concert rose in the pure evening sky. 

Suddenly Angelique got up. 

T m going to see my children,* she thought. 

For twenty sols, a ferryman landed her at the port of Saint-Landry. 
Angelique walked down the rue de l’Enfcr and stopped a few steps from 
the house of the proctor Fallot de Sance. She had no intention of present- 
ing herseif at her sister’s in the state she was in, with her petticoat in shreds, 
her unkempt hair tied with a kerchief, her down-at-hecl shoes. But it had 
occurrcd to her that by taking up her stand near-by she might perhaps 
catch a glimpse of her two sons. For some time this desire had become an 
obsession with her, a need that grew more urgent with every passing day 
and that filled all her thoughts. Florimond’s httle face emerged from the 
well of dazed oblivion in which she had been plungcd. She visuaUsed 
him with his curly black hair under his little red hood. She heard him 
babble. How old was he now? Just over two years. AndCantor? Seven 
months. She could not visualise him. Hc had been so tiny when she left 
him! 

Leaning against the wall, ncar a cobblcr’s shop, Angelique kept an eye 
on the front of the house where she had lived when she was still rieh and 
respected. A year ago, her cquipagc had cluttered up the narrow lane. 
From here she had set out for the King’s entry, sumptuously dressed. 
And One-Eycd Kate had made her proposals from Fouquet, the Con¬ 
troller-General: “Acccpt them, my dear. . . . Isn’t that bettcr than losing 
your life?” 

She had refused. And so she had lost everything, and she wondered she 
had not lost her life as well, for she no longcr had a name nor the right to 
exist, she was dead in the eyes of all. 

Time passed, and still nothing moved behind the fa^ade of the house. 
However, behind the grimy window-panes of the solicitor’s study the 
busy figures of the clerks could be perceived dimly. One of them came 
out to light the lantem. 

Angelique went up to him. 

“Is Maitre Fallot de Sance at home or has he gone to the country for the 
summer ?” 
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The clerk took his time to inspect her suspitiously. 

“Maitre Fallot hasnt been living here for quite some time,” he said. 
“He sold his office, his study, everything. He had some trouble over a 
witchcraft trial in which his family was involved. That did him harm in 
his profession. He’s gone to set up in another district.” 

“And . . . youdontknow in which district?” 

“I don’t,” said the other haughtily. “And if I did I wouldnt teil you. 
You are no dient for him.” 

Angelique was flabbergasted. For several days now she had been living 
entirely in the hope of seeing, werc it only for a moment, the two faces of 
her children. She imagined them returning from their walk, Cantor in 
Barbe’s arms, Florimond gaily trotting at her side. And now they too had 
vanished for ever from her sight! 

She had to support hcrself against the wall, suddenly dizzy with grief. 
The cobbler, who was putting the boards of his shop up for the night and 
who had overheard the conversation, said to her: 

“Were you as keen as all that to see Maitre Fallot de Sance? Was it 
about a lawsuit?” 

“No,” said Angelique, trying to control herseif, “but I ... I would 
have liked to see a girl who was in his employ . . . a girl called Barbe. 
Doesnt anybody in these parts know the proctor’s new address?” 

“As regards Maitre Fallot and his family, I can’t teil you anything, but 
when it comes to Barbe, I may be able to help. She is no longer with 
them. The last time she was seen she was working in a cook-shop in the 
rue de la Vallee-de-Misere, at the sign of‘The Brazen Cock\” 

“Oh, thank you!” 

Angelique was alrcady running through the darkening strccts. The rue 
de la Vallee-de-Misere, behind the prison of the Grand Chätelet, was the 
centre of the caterers of roast viands. Day and night, the squeals of 
poultry as their throats were cut and the noise of revolving spits before 
huge fires never stopped. 

The eating-house of‘The Brazen Cock’ was the last in the Street and did 
not present a particularly engaging aspcct. On the contrary, looking at it 
one might have thought that Lent had already started, for that is the only 
season which extinguishcs the caterers* ovens, closes the butchers’ shops 
and makes the pastry-cooks yawn. 

Angelique walked into a room that was dimly lit by two or three 
candles. Seated before a pitcher of wine, a burly man, with a grimy cöok’s 
cap on his head, seemed far busier drinking than serving his customcrs. 
The latter were not numerous, anyhow, and consisted mainly of crafts- 
men and impecunious-looking travellers. A slouching youngster with a 
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greasy apron round his waist brought them some dishes whosc com- 
position could be guessed only with difficulty. 

Angelique tumed to the fat cook: 

“Have you a servant here called Barbe?” 

The man pointed to the kitchen at the back with an indifferent thumb. 

Angelique saw Barbe. She was sitting before the fire and plucking a 
fowl. 

“Barbe!” 

The other raised her head and wipcd her perspiring forehead. 

“What do you want, wcnch?” she asked in a tired voice. 

“Barbe!” repeated Angelique. 

The servant’s eyes grew round, then opened wide with amazement, and 
she uttered a stifled cry: 

“Oh! Madame! . . . Will Madame excusc me. . . .” 

“You mustn’t call me Madame any morc, as you can see,” Angelique 
said curtly. 

She lct herseif drop on the stone of the hearth. The heat was stifling. 

“Barbe, where are my cluldren?” 

Barbe’s round cheeks trembled as if she wcre going to burst out crying. 
She swallowed and frnally managed to answer. 

“TheyVe been put out to nurse, Madame . . . outside Paris ... in a 
village near Longchamp.” 

“My sister Hortense did not kccp them with her?” 

“Madame Hortense gave them straightway to a foster-mother. I went 
to see the woman once to give her the money you left me. Madame 
Hortense had ordered me to give her that money, but I didn’t give her all 
of it. I wanted the money to serve the children. Afterwards, I couldn’t 
return to the foster-mother . . . I had left Madame Hortense. . . . Ihad 
several places. . . . It’s hard to earn one’s living.” 

She was now talking hurriedly, avoiding Angelique’s gaze. The latter 
pondercd. Longchamp was not a very distant village. The ladies of the 
Court would somctimes drive out thcre for a promenade, to attend the 
nuns’ Service at the Abbey. . . . Barbe had nervously resumed plucking 
the fowl. Angelique had the feeling that someone was staring at her 
fixedly. Tuming round she saw the kitchen-boy gazing at her open- 
mouthed, with an expression that left no doubt about the feelings tliat the 
sight of this beautiful woman in rags inspired in him. Angelique was 
accustomed to the lewd glances of men, but this time it annoyed her. She 
got up quickly. 

“Where are you staying, Barbe ?” 

“Here, in a garret.” 
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At this momcnt the landlord of ‘The Brazen Cock’ came in, with his 
cap awry. 

“What the hell are you all doing here?” he demanded in a thick voice. 
“David, the customers are calling for you. . . . And when will this 
chicken be ready, Barbe? Upon my word, maybe fll have to attend to 
the work while you are taking your ease! . . . And what is this beggar- 
woman doing here? Hey, out you go, out! And don’t try and filch a 
capon. . . 

“Oh! Monsieur Bourjus!” Barbe exclaimed, appalled. 

But Angelique, tliis evcning, was not in a passive mood. She put her 
fists on her hips and Polack’s entire vocabulary rose to her lips. 

“Shut up, yöu fat hogshead! I wouldn’t take your decrepit cardboard 
cocks if you gave them to me. As for you, you ogling fledgling, you’d 
better drop your eyes and close your mouth if you dont want to get a 
swipe on the ear.” 

“Oh! Madame!” cricd Barbe, even more appalled. 

Turning to account the two men’s amazement, Angelique whispered 
to Barbe: 

“I’ll wait for you in the courtyard.” 

A littlc later, when Barbe came out, with a candlestick in her hand, 
Angelique followed her up the rickety stairs to the loft which Maitre 
Bourjus let to his maid. 

“It’s a very poor lodging, Madame,” the poor girl said humbly. 

“Don’t apologise. f m familiär with povcrty.” 

Angelique took off her shocs to enjoy the coolness of the stone-flags and 
sat down on the bed, which was a curtainlcss pallet mounted on four legs. 

“You must excuse Maitre Bourjus,” Barbe went on. “He isn’t a bad 
man, but ever since his wife’s death his mind wanders and he does nothing 
but drink. The kitchen-boy is a nephew of his. He brought him up from 
the provincc to help him, but he isnt very bright. So business isnt doing 
too well.” 

“If it’s no inconvenience to you, Barbe,” said Angelique, “could I spend 
the night here? fll leave tomorrow at crack of dawn and go to see my 
childrcn. Can I share the bed with you?” 

“Madame is doing me a great honour.” 

“Honour!” said Angelique bitterly. “. . . Just look at me and don’t 
talk like that.” 

Barbe burst into sobs. 

“Oh! Madame,” she stammered, “your beautiful hair ... so beauti- 
ful! Whobrushesitthesedays?” 

“I do . . . occasionally. Barbe, don’t cry so much, please!” 
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“If Madame will allow me,” the maid murmured, “I have a brush 
here. ... I might perhaps . . . since I happen to be here with Ma¬ 
dame. . . 

“If you like.” 

The maid’s skilful hands disentangled the lovely, warmly gleaming 
locks. Angelique closed her eyes. The power of everyday gestures is 
considerable. The careful hands of a maid about her were enough to 
conjure up an atmosphere that was lost for ever. Barbe was snuffling. 

“Dont cry,” Angelique said again, “all this will be over some day. . . . 
Yes, I do believe it will. Not yet, I know, but the day will come. You 
cannot understand, Barbe. It’s like a vicious circle from which one can’t 
escape, except by death. But Ym bcginning to think that I shall be able to 
escape, all the same. Don’t weep, Barbe, my good girl. . . 

They slept side by side. Barbe had to Start work at the first light 
of dawn. Angelique followcd her into the kitchen of the cook-shop. 
Barbe made her drink some hot wine and slipped two little pies into her 
hand. 

Angelique walked along the road to Longchamp. She had passed the 
Gate of Saint-Honore, and after following the long sandy rows of a 
promenade that was called the Champs-Elysees she reached the hamlet of 
Neuilly, where Barbe had told her she would find her children. She did 
not yet know what she was going to do. Watch them from afar, perhaps. 
And if Florimond happened to come near her in playing, she would try 
to Iure him with the offer of a patty. 

She asked somcone the way towards the dwelling of Mere Mavaut, and 
as she approached it she saw children playing in the dust under the care of 
a girl of about thirteen. The children were rather dirty and uncarcd-for 
but they looked healthy. She vainly tried to rccognise Florimond among 
them. 

Whcn a big woman in clogs came out of the housc, she supposed that 
this was the fostcr-mother and decided to walk into the courtyard. 

“I would like to see two children whom Madame Fallot de Sance 
entrusted to you.” 

The peasant woman, who was a big, dark-haired, robust sort of woman, 
stared at her with undisguised distrust, 

“Could you be bringing the money ?” 

“So there are arrears due to you for the months of foster-care?” 

“Are there!” the woman cxplodcd. “With what Madame Fallot gave 
me when I took them and what her maid brought me aftftrwards, I 
couldn’t have fed them for more than a month. And ever since—not a 
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sott, not a tumip! I went to Paris to claim my duc but they’d moved. 
Arent thosejust the vulture ways of lawyers!” 

“Where arc they ?” asked Angelique. 

“Who?” 

“The children.” 

“How do I know?” said the foster-mother with a shrug. “I am quite 
busy enough looking after the brats of those who pay.” 

The little girl, who had come closer, said quickly: 

“The little one is over there. TU show him to you.” 

She pulled Angelique along, led her through the main room of the 
farm-house and brought her to the stable, where there were two cows. 
Behind the rack she discovered a box in which Angelique could dimly 
perceive, in the darkncss, a child of about six months. He was naked, 
apart from a dirty rag over his belly, and he was greedily sucking one end 
of it. 

Angelique seized the box and pulled it into the room to get a better 
look. 

“I put him in the stable because it's warmer than in the cellar at night,” 
the little girl whispered. “He’s cakcd with crusts all over but he isn’t 
skinny. It’s I who milk the cows moming and evening, so I givc him some 
every time.” 

Angelique gazed at the baby, horror-struck. This couldn’t be Cantor, 
this hideous little larva covered with scabs and vermin. Anyhow, Cantor 
was fair-haircd when he was bom, and this child had brown curls. At 
that moment he opened his eyes and showed his bright, magnificcnt 
pupils. 

“He has grcen eyes like yours,” said the girl. “Would you be his 
mothcr?” 

“Yes, I am his mother,” said Angelique tonelessly. “Where is the elder 
one?” 

“He must be in the dog’s kemiel.” 

“Javotte! Mind your own business!” the peasant woman shouted. 

She was watching their doings with hostility but did not interfere, 
hoping perhaps that this shabby-looking woman might be bringing her 
money, after all. 

The kennel was occupied by a most ferocious-looking mastiff. Javotte 
had to wheedle him out with all kinds of wiles and promises. 

“Flo is always hiding behind Patou, he’s afraid.” 

“Afraidofwhat?” 

The girl cast a quick glance around. 

“Of being beaten.” 
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She pulled something out of the back of the kennel. A curly black ball 
appeared. 

“ Why, it’s another dog!” cried Angelique. 

“Nojthat’shishair.” 

“Of course,” she murmured. 

To be sure, such a shock of hair couid only belong to the son ofJoffrey 
de Peyrac. But beneath this thick, dark, bristling mane there was a poor 
grey little body, all skin and bones, covered with rags. 

Angelique knelt down and parted the tousled thatch of hair with a 
trembling hand. She discovered the pale, drawn face, in which there 
gleamed two gaping black eyes. Although it was very hot, the child was 
shaken by a ceaseless shiver. His brittle bones protruded like nails and his 
skin was rough and dirty. Angelique stood up and strode towards the 
foster-mother. 

“You’re letting them starve to death,” she said in a slow, heavy voice. 
“You’re letting them die of want. . . . These children have had no care, 
no food for months. Nothing but the dog’s left-overs and the morseis this 
girl saves from her own meagre fare. You are a wicked wrctch!” 

The peasant woman had gone very red. She crossed her arms over her 
bodice. 

“Ha! That’s a good one, that is!” she cried, choking with anger. 
“They clutter me up with penniless brats, disappear without lcaving an 
address, and on top of that f ve got to let myself be insulted by a highway 
tramp, a Bohemian, a gipsy, a . . 

Without listening, Angelique had retumed into the house. 

She seized a towcl that was hanging in front of the fire-place and grasp- 
ing Cantor she set him up on her back, holding him in place with the 
towel tied over her ehest, in the very manner in which gipsies carry their 
children. 

“What are you going to do?” asked the foster-mother, who had 
followed her. “You aren’t taking them away, are you? If you do, give 
me the money first.” 

Angelique foraged in her pockets and threw a few kus on the floor. 
The peasant-woman jeered. 

“Ten livresl You are joking—they owe me at least three hundred. 
Come on, pay, or eise I call the neighbours and their dogs and have you 
thrown out.” 

Tall and massive, she stood before the door with outstretched arms. 
Angelique slipped her hand into her bodice and pulled out her dagger. 
The blade of Rodogone the Egyptian flashed in the semi-darkness with the 
same glint as her green eyes. 
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“Out of my way!” said Angelique in a hoarse voice. “Out of my way 
or Tll blced you.” 

The woman shrank back, terrified. Angelique passed in front of her, 
holding the dagger pointed in the womans direction, as Polack had taught 
her. 

“Don’t yell! Don’t send any dogs or farm-hands after me, or you’ll be 
sorry. Tomorrow your farm-house will go up in flames. . .. And you’ll 
wakeupwithaslitthroat. . . . Understand?“ 

Whcn she reachcd the middle of the yard, she put the dagger back into 
her beit and, picking Florimond up in her arms, she fled towards Paris. 

Panting, she threw herseif back on the man-cating Capital, where she 
had no other refuge for her two half-dead children than crumbling ruins 
and the fearsoine kindliness of beggars and bandits. 

Passing carriages raised clouds of dust that stuck to her pcrspiring face, 
but she did not slow down, oblivious of the weight of her too light 
double bürden. 

‘This will end,’ thought Angelique, ‘it’ll just have to cnd, I’ll have to 
escape some day and bring them back to the living. . . 

At sight of the children, Calembredaine displayed neither anger nor 
jealousy, as she had fearcd, but a rather horrificd expression came over his 
coarse, swarthy face. 

“Are you mad?” he said. “Are you mad to bring your children here? 
Havcn’t you scen what they do to children here? Do you want them hircd 
togobegging? . . . Or devoured by rats? . . . Or Rotten Jean to steal 
them from you? . . 

Stricken by his unexpected reproaches, she clung to him. 

“Where could I have takcn them, Nicholas? Look at what’s becomc of 
them—they were starving to death! I didn’t bring them here for any 
harm to come to them, but to put them undcr your protection, because 
you are strong, Nicholas.“ 

She nestled against him, forlorn, looking up at him in a way she had 
nevcr done before. But he did not notice and shook his head, repeating: 

“I shan’t always be able to protect them . . . these children of noble 
blood. I just shan’t.” 

“Why not? You are strong, you are feared.” 

“I am not as strong as all that. You’ve wom my heart out. When the 
heart gets involved, with people like us, one begins to trip up. Every- 
thing goes to pieces. I sometimes wake up at night and say to myself: 
‘Take care, Calembredaine—the gallows aren’t such a long way off any 
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“Don t talk like that. For once Fm asking you a favour. Nicholas, my 
Nicholas, hclp mc to save my little ones!” 

They were called the little angels. Protected by Calembredaine, thcy 
shared Angclique’s sheltered life amidst crime and squalor. They slept in 
a big leather trunk padded with snug coats and fine sheets. They had fresh 
milk every moming. For their sake, Gobert or Peony would He in wait 
for the milkmaids who were going to market at the Pierre-au-Lait with 
their copper cans on their heads. 

Florimond and Cantor had aroused AngeHquc’s passionate love. No 
sooner had she rcturned from Neuilly than she took them to see Big 
Matthieu. She wanted a salve for Cantor’s sorcs, and for Florimond— 
what could one do to bring this trembling, spent Httle body back to Hfe? 
He winccd with fright even under her carcsses. Broken-hcarted, Angelique 
would hold him on her knees. 

“Whcn I left him, he had begun to talk,” she said to Polack, “and now 
he no longer says anything.” 

Polack accompanied her to Big Matthieu. For them he Hfted aside the 
crimson curtain wliich divided liis platform in two, and ushcrcd them like 
noble ladies into his private consulting-room. There could be seen an 
incredible jumble of denturcs, suppositories, lancets, boxes ofiris powder, 
pots and ostrich eggs as well as two stuffed crocodilcs. 

The master himsclf, with his august hands, apphed a pomade of his own 
composition to Cantor’s skin, and promised that it would be all right in a 
weck. The prediction turned out to be correct: the crusts feil off and 
revealed a plump, peaccful little boy with white skin, closely curled brown 
hair, in the pink of health. 

For Florimond, Big Matthieu was less cncouraging. He picked the child 
up very cautiously, examined him, tried to makc him smile, and handed 
him back to Angelique. Then he scratched his chin, with perplexity. 
Angelique was more dcad than alive. 

“What is the matter with him?“ 

“Nothing. Hemusteat; very little tobegin with. Later, he must eat as 
much as he can. Pcrhaps that’ll put some flesh on his bones. How old was 
he when you left him?” 

“Twenty months, not quite two years old.“ 

“It’s a bad age for leaming to suffer want and pain,“ said Big Matthieu, 
musingly. “It’s better to get to know it at once, at birth—or eise later. 
But for those Httle ones who are beginning to take a look at Hfe, suffering 
shouldn’t jump at them too suddenly with cruel surprise.“ 

Angelique raised towards Big Matthieu eyes lustrous with unshed tears. 
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She was wondcring how this vulgär, bellowing brüte could know such 
subde things. 

“Is he going to die?” 

“Maybe not.” 

“Do give him a medicine, anyhow,” she begged. 

The quack poured a herb-powder into a small paper bag and recom- 
mended that the child be made to drink a decoction of it every day. 

“It’ll give him strength,” he said. But he, who would talk so volubly of 
the virtues of his remedies, did not add any boasting patter. 

After a moment’s thought, he resumed: 

“For a long time to come he should never again know hungcr, cold or 
fear, he should no longer feel abandoned but see the same faces around 
him all the time. . . . What he needs is a medicine that can’t be found in 
my jars—he needs to be happy. You understand, wench?” 

She nodded her head. She was overwhelmed with amazement. Never 
had anyone talked to her about children in this way. In the society in 
which she had lived, it just wasnt done. But simple people had, perhaps, a 
deeper,shrewderinsight . . . 

A client, with a swollen check wrapped in a handkerchief, had clambered 
on to the platform, and the orchestra burst into a cacophony. Big Matthieu 
shoved the two women out, giving them a cordial slap on the back. 

“Try and make him smile!” he cried after them before seizing his tongs. 

Henceforward, in the Tower of Nesle, everybody tried his best to 
make Florimond smile. Fathcr Hurlurot and Mother Hurlurette would 
dance for him, swinging their old legs for all they were worth. Black- 
Bread lent him his pilgrini s shells to play with. From the Pont-Neuf the 
men would bring back oranges, pastries, toy mills. A little Auvergnat boy 
showed him his woodchuck and a mountebank from the fairground of 
Saint-Gcrmain came to exhibit his cight trained rats which danced the 
minuet to the sound of his violin. 

But Florimond was frightened and hid his eyes. Piccolo the monkey 
was the only one who managed to interest him. However, despite his 
grimaces and capers, he did not succeed in making him smile. 

The honour of bringing this miracle about came to Thibault the hurdy- 
gurdy man. One day, the old man began to play the song of‘The Green 
MilT. Angelique, who was holding little Florimond on her knees, feit 
him Start with a quiver. He lifted his eyes to her. His mouth treijibled, 
revealed his tiny teeth, as small as rice-coms. And in a small, low, far- 
away voice he said: 

“ Maman /” 
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CHAPTER 60 


September came, cold and rainy. 

“Here comes Homicide,” 1 Black-Bread growled, taking refuge by the 
fire, with dripping rags. The damp wood hissed in the hearth. For once, 
the burghcrs and wealthy traders of Paris did not wait for All Saints to 
unpack their winter clothes and get a blood-letting, according to the 
traditions whichrecommended this surrender to thesurgeonslancetfour 
times a ycar, at the change of seasons. 

But the noblemen and the beggars had other topics to worry them than 
talk of the rain and the cold. All the high personages at Court and in 
finance were stunned by the arrest of the excecdingly rieh Controller- 
General of Finance, Monsieur Fouquet. All the low personages of the 
streets were wondering about the tum which the struggle between 
Calembredaine and Rodogonc the Egyptian would take. 

The arrest of Monsieur Fouquet had struck like a holt from the blue. 
Only a few weeks earlier, the King and the Queen Mother, received at 
Vaux-le-Vicomte by the sumptuous Controller-General, had once again 
admired the magnificent chäteau designed by the architect Le Vau, con- 
templatcd the murals by the painter Le Brun, savoured Vatefs cooking, 
strolled through Le Notres splendid gardens, which were cooled by 
waters piped by the engineer Francini and channelled into ponds, grottoes, 
jets and fountains. And finally the whole Court had bcen able to applaud, 
in the open-air theatre, a most witty comcdy, Les Fächeux , by a young 
play wright called Moliere. 

Then, when the last torchcs had been extinguished, everybody had gone 
to Nantes for the assembly of the Estates of Brittany. It was here that on a 
certain inoming a musketccr by the name of d’Artagnan presented him- 
self before Fouquet, as the latter was stepping into his carriage. 

“That is not what you must ride in, sir,” the officer said, “but enter this 
sedan-chair with the bars at the Windows which you see a few Steps away.” 

“What? What does this mcan?” 

“That I am arresting you in the name of the King.” 

“The King ismy master,” murmured the Controller-General, who had 
gone very pale, “but for his glory I could have wished him to act more 
overtly.” 

The affair once again bore the seal of Mazarin's royal pupil. It was not 

' Slang for ‘winter*. 
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without some resemblance to the arrest which had occurred a year ago of 
a great Toulousian vassal, the Comte de Peyrac, who had been bumed as 
a sorcerer in the Place de Greve. 

But amid the panic and alarm into which the Controller-GeneraTs fall 
from favour had plunged the Court, nobody thought of drawing a parallel 
in connection with the tactics adopted once again on this occasion. 

The great gave little time to thought. However, they knew that 
Fouquet’s accounts would show not only the traces of his peculations, but 
also the names of all those whose support he had paid for. There was even 
talk of certain highly compromising documents by which great noblemen 
and even Princes of the blood had sold themselves to the crafty fmancier 
at the time of the Fronde . 

No, no one as yet recognised in this second arrest—more spectacular 
and more strikingly sudden than the first—the same dictatorial hand. 

Louis XIV alone, as he broke the seals of a dispatch advising him of 
uprisings in Languedoc, which had been fomented by a Gascon gcntle- 
man of the name of d’Andijos, sighed: “It was high time!” 

The squirrel, struck by lightning at the height of his ascent, hurtled 
down from branch to branch. It was high time! Brittany would not rise 
up in arms for Fouquet, as Languedoc had rebelled for the other, that 
stränge man who had had to be bumed alive in the Place de Greve. 

The nobility, on whom Fouquet had lavished his prodigality, did not 
defend him, for fear of following him into adversity. And the Controller- 
GeneraTs immense wealth would pour into the coffers of the State, which 
was only right. The artists—Le Vau, Le Brun, Francini, Le Notre, and 
even the gay Moliere and down to Vatel—all the artists whom Fouquet 
had picked and kept with their teams of designers, painters, workmen, 
gardeners, actors, kitchen-boys, would henceforth work for a single 
master. They would be sent to Versailles, that ‘house of cards’ lost among 
forests and swamps, where Louis XIV had taken the gentle La Valliere into 
his arms for the first time. In honour of this buming, secret love, the most 
dazzling monument of all would be erected there to the glory of the Sun 
King. 

As for Fouquet, prolonged investigations would be required. The 
squirrel would be locked up in a fortress. He would be forgotten. . . . 

Angelique had no leisure to meditate over these frcsh events. Fate 
decreed that the fall of the man to whom Joffrey de Peyrac had secretly 
been sacrificed was to follow close upon his victory. But for Angelique it 
came too late. She did not try to remember, to understand. . . . The 
great ones of the world passed, plotted, betrayed, retumed to favour, dis- 
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appeared. An authoritadve and impassive young King levelled the heads 
around him with a relendess scythe. The litde poison-casket rcmained 
hidden in a turret of the Chateau du Plessis-B elliere. 

Angelique was now but a nameless woman, who clasped her children 
to her heart and watched winter approach with apprehension. 

The Court was like an ant-heap demolished by a sudden vidous kick. 

The underworld seethed in the expectation of a battle that promised to 
be terrible. 

The Queen and the flower-scllers of the Pont-Neuf were waiting for a 
Dauphin. 

The gipsies were coming into Paris. . . . 

The battle of the Fair of Saint-Germain, which steeped the famous 
Parisian fair-ground in blood on its opening day, was a cause of bewilder- 
ment to all those who later tried to discover its origins. 

Lackeys could be seen bclabouring students, noblemen running their 
swords through the bodies of mountebanks, women were raped on the 
very pavement, coaches set afire. And nobody understood whence the 
first spark had come. 

But one man was not unaware. He was a fellow called Desgrez, a man 
with book-learning and a variegated past. Desgrez had just been given the 
post of police-captain at the Chätelet. Greatly feared by all, he was 
beginning to be talked about as one of the cleverest policemen in the 
Capital. The young man was subsequently to win renown by effecting the 
arrest of the greatest poisoner of the time and, perhaps, of all time, the 
Marquise de Brinvilliers, just as in 1678 he was the first to lift the veil from 
the famous poison drama which was to bespatter, by its revelations, even 
the steps of the throne. 

Meanwhile, it was generally concedcd at the close of the year 1661 that 
the policeman Desgrez and his dog Sorbonne were the two inhabitants of 
Paris who were most familiär with the city’s nooks and corners and with 
its peculiar fauna. 

For some time Desgrez had been following the rivalry which set two 
mighty bandit chiefs, Calembredaine and Rodogone the Egyptian, against 
each other for ownership of the area of the fair-ground of Saint-Germain. 
He also knew them to be rivals in lo ve for the favours of an emerald-eyed 
woman who was called the Marquise of the Angels. 

Shortly before the opening of the fair, he sensed the Strategie moves 
inside the underworld. Although but a minor police officer, he managed, 
on the very moming of the opening of the fair, to wrest an authorisation 
from his superiors to bring up the entire police force of the Capital to the 
approaches of the Faubourg Saint-Germain. He could not prevent the 
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outbreak of the battle, which spread with lightning speed and extreme 
fierceness, but he suppressed it just as suddenly and brutally as it had 
started, swiftly putting out the fires, organising in a defensive action 
the sword-bearing gentlemen who happened to be there, and effecting 
mass arrests. Dawn was just breaking after that bloody night when 
twenty rogues of note were led out of town to the grim common gibbct 
of Montfaucon. 

To be sure, the fame of the Fair of Saint-Germain amply justified the 
bitter fight waged by the gangs of Paris ruffians for the monopoly of its 
‘pickings’. From October to Dcccmbcr, and from February to Lent, the 
whole of Paris passed by there. The King himself was not above paying 
it a visit on certain evenings with his Court, and what a windfall for the 
cut-purses and coat-snatchers it was, this swarm of fabulous birds! 

In the sixteenth Century the monks of the Abbey of Saint-Germain- 
des-Pres, of which the fair-ground was a dependcncy, had enclosed it in 
high walls which were fitted with gatcs and guard-rooms. There was, 
however, no admission fee. Two large wooden markct-halls, which 
housed traders and mountebanks, were situatcd at the Crossing of the rue 
du Four, the rue de Tournon and the rue des Quatre Vents. Towards the 
rue Garantiere, there was a vast area rescrvcd for the cattle market. 

Inside the compound could be found four hundred bays composed of 
shops under covcrcd arcadcs, sct out in a vast chequer-board criss-crossed 
with lanes. All around them a spacious area was provided for open-air 
Stands and for the traffic of coaches, scdan-chairs and horses. The throng, 
however, was so dense that one could hardly move. 

There was nothing that wasn’t sold at the Fair of Saint-Germain. The 
traders of the big provincial towns—Amiens, Rouen, Rheims—displayed 
samples of their business there. In the luxury shops there was a rush on 
dressing-gowns from Marseille, diamonds from Alenfon, comfits from 
Verdun. The Portuguese sold ambergris and dainty porcelain. The Pro- 
ven^al sold oranges and lemons. The Turk vaunted his Persian balsam, 
his scented esscnccs from Constantinople. The Fleming offered his paint- 
ings and checses. It was like a Pont-Neuf extended to a world-wide scale 
amid a din of bells, flutes, reeds, and drums. The showmen of animals and 
freaks attracted vast crowds. One came to see rats dance to the sound of a 
fiddle and two flies fight a duel with two blades of straw. 

Among the spectators a ragged mob brushed shoulders with the richly- 
clad upper classes. Everybody flocked to the Fair of Saint-Germain to find 
there, in addition to the most variegated and glittering displays, a free- 
and-easy way of life that could be had nowhere eise. 

Everything was organised for sensual bliss. Riotous debauchery sprouted 
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side by sidc with a roaring trade in gluttony. Wine-shops gleaming with 
gold and mirrors were cheek by jowl with gambling dens for card-games 
such as brelan and lansquenet. There wasn’t a lad or a lass, sdrred by the 
demon oflove, who could not find satisfaction here. 

But from time immemorial, the greatest attracdon of the Fair of Saint- 
Germain had always been the gipsies. They were the princes of the fair, 
with their acrobats and fortune-tellers. 

From midsummer onward one could see their Caravans arrive, drawn 
by skinny old horses with braided manes, and loaded with women and 
children piled up higgledy-piggledy with their kitchen Utensils, and 
Stolen hams and chickens. The men, silent and arrogant, with long black 
hair under plumed hats, which shaded their Hashing, coal-black eyes, 
carried long muskets over their shoulders. 

The Parisians would Stare at them with the same avid curiosity as their 
forefathers had done in 1427 when those etemal, dark-skinned Wanderers 
had appeared before the walls of Paris for the first time. They had been 
called Egyptians, but were also referred to as Bohemians or Tziganes. 
The beggars acknowledgcd their influence on the origins of the laws of the 
underworld, and on All Fools’ Day the Duc d’Egypte would walk abreast 
with the king of the underworld, and the high dignitaries of the Empire of 
Galilee preceded the arch-henchmen of the Great Coesre. 

Rodogone the Egyptian, of gipsy origin himself, held of necessity a high 
rank among the rogues of Paris. It was only right and proper that he 
wanted to have sole command over the approaches to those magical 
sanctuaries, decorated with toads, skeletons and black cats, which the 
soothsayers, the ‘brown witches* as they were called, set up in the centre 
of the Fair of Saint-Germain. 

Calembredaine, however, as the master of the Gate of Nesle and of the 
Pont-Neuf, claimed this choice morsel for himself. 

This rivalry could only end with the death of one or the other. 

In the last days preceding the opening of the fair, numerous skirmishes 
broke out throughout the district. On the day before the opening, 
Calembredaine’s troops had to retreat in disorder and take refuge in the 
ruined Tower of Nesle while Rodogone the Egyptian established a kind of 
protective cordon around the district along the ancient moats and the 
Seine. 

Calembredaine’s men gathered in the big hall around the table, from 
which Wood-Bottom was vociferating like a demon. 

“I have seen this fight coming for months past. It’s your fault, Calem¬ 
bredaine ! Your woman has made you lose your wits. You are no fighter 
any more, so the other gang is getting cocky again. They feel that you are 
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losing hold; they’ll line upwith Rodogoneto knock you over. I saw Blue 
Mathurin the other night. . . .” 

Standing before the fire, against which his mighty frame stood out 
black, Nicholas wiped his blood-stained torso, pricked by a dagger-blow. 
He yelled louder than Wood-Bottom: 

“ We know you’re a traitor to the gang, that you assemble all the hench- 
men, that you go to see them, that you arc preparing to take the place of 
the Great Coesre. Butlookout! I’ll warn Squat Rolin. . . .” 

“You son of a bitch! You can’t do anything to me . . . ! Make no 
mistake, Calembredaine: if you retreat, you are done for. Rodogone will 
be inerciless. It isn’t just the fair-ground he wants, but your woman whom 
you snatched.from him in the Churchyard of the Innocents. He wants her 
badly! Hecanthaveherunlessyoudisappear. It’shimoryounow.” 

Nicholas seemed to calm down. 

“ What do you want me to do ? All his gang, all those damned Egyptians 
are out there, right under our noses, and after the whacking we have just 
got it’s no good asking for more. We’d all get ourselves butchered.” 

Angelique went to her room, seized a cloak and put on her face the red 
velvet mask which she kept in a casket with other small odds and ends. 
Thus fitted out, she went down again amid the clamours. 

The quarrel between Calembredaine and Wood-Bottom was assuming 
epic dimensions. The chief could easily have crushed the stunted man on 
his wooden platter, but Wood-Bottom’s authority was such that he was 
the one who dominated the Situation. 

At the sight of Angelique in her red mask, they lowered their voices a 
little. 

“ What’s this camival for?” growled Nicholas. “Where are you going?” 

“I’m merely going to make Rodogone’s troops decamp. In an hour’s 
time the place will be cleaned up, gentlemen. You 11 be able to retum to 
your posts.” 

Calembredaine took Wood-Bottom to witness: 

“Don’t you think she’s becoming more crack-brained every day?” 

“I do, but after all, if it gives her bright ideas, let her go ahead. One 
never can teil with this confounded Marquise of the Angels. She’s 
reduced you to the state of a dish-cloth. The least she can do is repair the 
damage.” 

Angelique dashed through the night towards the Gate of Saint-Jacques, 
and there tried to cross the moat. One of Rodogone’s Bohemians loomed 
up before her. She told him, in German gibberish, a complicated story of 
her being a shopkeeper at the Fair of Saint-Germain on her way back to 
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her stall. He let this masked woman, wrapped in a black cloak, pass. She 
ran straightway to a friend of hers, a mountebank who owned three 
cnormous, formidable bears. Angeliquc had won the hearts of those three 
bears and their old master, as well as that of the youngster who collected 
the money. 

The deal was quickly settled, on the strength of her bcwitching srnile. 

Ten o’clock was striking from the Abbey of Saint-Germain-des-Prcs 
when Rodogone’s men, keeping watch along the old moats, saw an 
enormous growling mass advancing towards them in the misty rnoon- 
light. One of them, who tricd to make out exactly who was trying to 
force their blockade, had his ehest clawed by a mighty paw which tore his 
tunic and a sizeablc lump of flesh. 

The others, without waiting for more ample explanations, jumped over 
the ramparts. Some of them ran down to the Seine to warn their accom- 
plices, but they too had received the same unpleasant visit. Most of the 
bandits were alrcady in the river swimming to the Louvre bank and other 
more healthy places. To brawl, to kill one another in a frank duel with 
beggars and rogucs, held no terror for valiant hearts. But none of Rodo¬ 
gone’s men feit any inclination to grapple with a bear which, when it 
rcared up on its hind legs, measured twice six fect! 

Angelique calmly reappeared at the Tower of Nesle and notified the 
Company that the whole district had been clcared of undesirablcs. Calem- 
bredaine’s staff went to reconnoitre and had to admit the fact. 

Wood-Bottom’s hollow bursts of laughtcr made the ladies of the 
Faubourg tremblc behind their bed-curtains. 

“Oh la la! That Marquise!” he kept on repeating. “Talk about a 
miracle! . . 

But Nicholas did not takc the same view. 

“You’ve made a deal with them to betray us,” he said, crushing 
Angelique’s wrists. “You’ve gone and sold yourself to Rodogone the 
Egyptian?” 

To appease his jealous fury, she had to explain her manccuvre. 

This time, Wood-Bottom’s hilarity shook the rafters like a roll of 
thunder. Some ncighbours appeared at their Windows and shouted they’d 
come down with their swords or halberds to teach a lesson to those 
scoundrels who wouldn’t let decent people slccp. The half-man paid no 
heed. Dragging himsclf from cobble-stone to cobble-stone, he passed 
through the entire Faubourg Saint-Germain, roaring with laughter. For 
years to come, the beggars, gathered around a fire, would teil the story of 
the Marquise ofthe Angels and the three bears! ... 
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This supreme stratagem did not prevent the final drama. Policc- 
captain Desgrcz was well advised when, on the morning of the first of 
October, he went to see Monsieur de Dreux d’Aubray, seigneur of 
Offemont and Villiers, Civil Lieutenant of the City of Paris, and persuaded 
him to post all his available police forces at the approaches to the fair- 
ground of Saint-Germain. 

The day, however, passed quietly. Calembredaine’s men were in 
control among the swelling crowd. At dusk the coaches of high society 
began to drivc up. 

Amid the thousands of torches lit at every stand, the fair assumed the 
appearance of an enchanted palace. Angelique was at Calembredaine's 
side and together they watched the varying fortunes of an animal fight: 
two bulldogs against a wild boar. The crowd, who adored these cruel 
spectacles, crushed against the fences around the small arena. 

Angelique was a little tipsy, having drunk muscatcl, raw cider and 
cinnamon water in succession at the lemonade-vendor’s stand. Lavishly 
and without scruples she spent the money from a purse which Nicholas 
had handed her. She was collecting puppets and pastries for Florimond. 

For oncc, in order to pass unnoticed—for he had an inkling that the 
policemen were lying in wait—Nicholas was closely shaven and dressed 
in a somewhat more decent outfit than his ordinary disguise. With his 
wide hat concealing his disquieting eyes, he looked like an impecunious 
country bumpkin who had come to havc fun at the fair. 

Everything was forgotten. It was the Fair of Saint-Germain. Thelights 
were reflectcd in shiny eyes; onc remembered the fine fairs of one’s child- 
hood in hamlets and villages. 

Nicholas had put his arm around Angelique’s waist. It was his particular 
way of holding her. It gave her the impression of being complctely 
enclosed in one of thosc iron hoops that are riven round a prisoner’s 
waist. But this forccful hold was not always unpleasant. Tonight, for 
instance, enfolded in this sincwy arm, she feit slim and supplc, weak and 
protccted. Her hands full of sweets, toys and small scent-flasks, she was 
enthralled by this animal fight, was shouting and stamping with the 
public when the fierce, black mass of the boar, tossing off his attackers, 
sent one of the dogs flying, with a ripped belly, from the tip of his tusks. 

Suddenly, facing them from the other side of the arena, she saw 
Rodogone the Egyptian. 

He was holding a long, thin dagger poised on his finger-tips. The 
weapon camc whizzing over the animal fight. Angelique jumped aside, 
pulling her cornpanion with her. The blade passed a few centimetres from 
Nicholas’s neck and landed in the throat of a curio-dealer. Struck as if by 
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lightning, the man flung up his arms in a spasm, unfolding the flaps of his 
gaudy-coloured cloak. For a moment he looked like an enormous pinned 
butterfly. Then he crumpled up on the ground. 

It was the spark that made the Fair of Saint-Germain explode. 


CHAPTER 6i 


Towards midnight Angelique, together with some ten women 
and wenches, two of whom belonged to Calembrcdaincs gang, was 
thrown into one of the low jails of the Chätelet. When the heavy door 
slammed upon her, she still seemcd to hear the clamour of the frenzied 
crowd, the shouts of the beggars and bandits caught in the implacable net 
of the archers and poUcemen and brought in cart-loads from the Fair of 
Saint-Germain to the common jail. 

“Nice mess we’re in,” a bawd said. “Isn t that just my luck! For once I 
take a stroll away from Glatigny, and of course I get myself nabbed. I 
wouldnt put it past them to give me a taste of the rack for not having 
remained in the reserved district.” 

“Does it hurt to be put on the rack?” a chit of a girl asked. 

“Oh God! I’ve still got my veins and nerves strung out like marsh- 
mallow from it. Ah, whcn the executioner put me on it I shouted: 
‘Sweet Jesus! Virgin Mary have pity on me!’ ” 

“Me,” said another, “I had a hollow hom pushed right down my gullet 
and they poured in nearly six kettlcs full of cold water. If only it had been 
wine! I thought f d bürst like a pig’s bladder. Afterwards, they carried 
me before a good fire, in the kitchen of the Chätelet, to make me come 
round.” 

Angelique listened to the voices coming from the foul-smelling dark- 
ness. The idea that she too would doubtless be tortured in the course of 
the preliminary questioning—which was obligatory for all the accused— 
did not even enter her head. One thought alone was uppermost in her 
mind: ‘My little ones—what will become of them? . . . Whowilllook 
after them? Maybe they’ll be forgotten in the Tower. And the rats will 
eat them. . . .’ 

Although it was icy and damp in the dungeon, sweat oozed from her 
brow. Squatting on some straw strewn on the ground, she leaned against 
the wall, her arms clasped around her knees, trying not to tremble and to 
find arguments to put her mind at rest. 

‘One of the women will surely look after them. They are a careless, 
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incapable lot, but thcy do remcmbcr to give bread to their childrcn. . . . 
They’ll give some to mine. Anyhow, if Polack is there they'll be all right. 
And Nicholas will watch over them. . . / 

But hadn’t Nicholas been arrested, too? Angelique thoughf back to 
those moments of panic when, running from lane to lane to escape from 
the bloody brawls, she had been stopped everywhere by a wall of archers 
and sergeants. 

Angelique tried to remember if Polack had been able to leave the fair- 
ground before the clash. When she last saw her, Polack was dragging 
along a young provincial, who seemed at once alarmed and thrilled, 
towards the banks of the Seine. But they might have stopped on the way 
at all sorts of shops, or had a drink at a tavem. 

Summoning all her will-power, Angelique managed to convince her¬ 
seif that Polack had not been caught, and this thought calmed her a little. 
From the depth of her anguish, an imploring appeal rose to her lips and 
forgotten words of prayer came back mechanically: 

‘Takepity on them! Protect them, Virgin Mary. . . . Iswear to you/ 
she repeated to herseif, ‘that if my children are saved, I shall tear myself 
out of this degrading quagmire. I. shall run away from this gang of 
thieves and criminals. I shall try to earn my living by the work of my 
hands. . . / 

She thought of the flower-seller and drew some plans. The hours that 
passed seemed less long to her. 

In the morning there was a great rattling of locks and keys, and the door 
was opened. A Constable of the watch directed the light of a torch towards 
them. The daylight that came through the loop-hole beyond the six-foot- 
thick wall was so dim that one could not see much in the dungeon. 

“Here are the marquises, lads,” a constable cried hilariously. “Step 
forward, girls. It looks like a fine harvest.” 

Three more soldiers of the watch came in and stuck the torch into a ring 
on the wall. 

“Come on, pretty ones, you won’t give us trouble, will you?” 

And one of the men pulled a pair of scissors from under his tunic. 

“Take off your cap,” he said to the woman who was near the door. 
“Bah! grey hairs. Never mind, we’ll make a few sous on them, anyway. 
I know a barber over at the Place Saint-Michel who uses them for cheap 
wigs for elderly clerks.” 

He cut off the grey hair, tied it with a piece of string and flung it into a 
basket. His companions inspected the heads of the other prisoners. 

“It isnt worth while cropping mine,” one of them said. “You sheared 
me only a short while ago.” 
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“Why, that’s true,” said the jovial constable, “I remember you, little 
mother. Hi! Hi! It looks as if youVe taken a fancy to this lodging- 
house!” 

A soldier approached Angelique. She feit a coarse hand groping for her 
hair. 

“Hi! pals,” he called out, “weVe got a tasty bit here! Bring the torch 
a little closer so we can take a good look.” 

The resinous flame lit the fine sheath of curly auburn hair, which feil 
free as the soldier untied Angelique’s bonnet. There was an admiring 
whistle. 

“Why, that’s a peach, that is! Not fair hair, of course, but it’s got a 
sheen. We’ll be able to seil that to Maitre Binct in the rue Saint-Honore. 
That fellow isnt particular about the price, but he is particular about 
quaÜty. ‘Take those parcels of vermin away/ he says to me, whenever I 
bring him the hair ofjail-birds. ‘I dont make wigs out of worm-eaten 
hair f But this time he won’t be able to turn up his nose.” 

Angelique raised her two hands to her head. They were not going to 
cut her hair; it was inconceivable! 

“Oh no, don’t do that!” she begged. But a hard fist slapped her wrists 
down. 

“Now then, my pretty one, you shouldnt have come to the Chätelet if 
you wanted to keep your thatch on your head. We’ve got to make our 
little profit, dont you see?” 

And with much clicking of Steel, the scissors cropped the shiny curls 
which Barbe had brushed so revercntly but a short while ago. When the 
soldiers had lcft, Angelique passed a trembling hand over her bare nape. 
Her head seemed to have become quite small and light. 

“Don t blubber,” one of the women said, “it’ll grow again. Provided, 
that is, you take care not to be nabbed again. Because the men of the 
watch are the devil’s own rcapers. Hair is fetching a good price in Paris, 
what with all those bumpkins up from the country who want to wear 
wigs.” 

The young woman tied her bonnet up again, without answering. Her 
companions thought she was crying, because she was shaken by nervous 
shudders. But the incident was alrcady forgotten. It was unimportant, 
after all. The only thing that mattered to her was the fate of her children. 

The hours crept on with unbearable slowness. The cell in which they 
were crowded was so small that they could hardly breathe. One of the 
women said that it was a good sign that they had been put into this small 
cell. It was the cell called ‘the in-between. It was used for locking up 
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those whom they were uncertain whether or not to consider in a state of 
arrest. 

“After all, we weren’t doing anything wrong whcn they picked us up,” 
she said. “We were at the fair, like everyone eise. And that everybody 
went there is provcd by the fact that they didn’t search us, for the women- 
warders of the Chätelet were also there, to have a bit of fun.” 

“So were the police,” remarked another prostitute sourly. 

Angelique touched Rodogone the Egyptian’s dagger below her clothes. 

“A piece of luck they didn’t search us,” the first woman rcpeatcd. 

“They will, don’t you worry,” her companion retorted. 

Most of the women displaycd scant optimism about their prospects. 
They told stories of prisoners who had remained locked up for ten years 
bcfore anyone remcmbered them. And those among them who were 
familiär with the Chätelet dcscribcd the prisons contained in the sinister 
fortress. There was the dungeon ‘End of Comfort’, full of filth and 
rcptilcs, where the air was so foul that one could not kecp a candle lit in it; 
the ‘Slaughter-house’, thus called because it was filled with the nauseous 
smells from the big butcher’s shop near-by; the ‘Chams’, a big hall where 
the prisoners were shackled to one another; ‘Barbary’, ‘Balsam’, which 
mcant ‘grotto’, and still others: the ‘Well’, the ‘Bottlc-Dungeon’, which 
was in the form of an inverted cone. Here the prisoners stood with their 
feet in the water and could neither hold themsclves upright nor lie down. 
Gencrally, they would die after a fortnight’s detention. Finally, the 
women lowered their voiccs to talk of the ‘ oubliettes ’, the Underground 
dungeon from which no one ever returned. 

A grey light seeped through the small barred window. It was impossiblc 
to guess what time it was. An old woman removed her down-at-heel 
shocs, tore the nails from the sole and stuck them in the other way, with 
their points outwards. She showed this odd weapon to her companions 
and advised them to do likewise in order to be able to kill the rats that 
would appear at night. 

Towards midday, however, the door was opened noisily and halber- 
diers madc the prisoners come out and led them through endless corridors 
to a large hall covercd with blue tapestries adorned with yellow flcurs-dc- 
lis. 

At the back of the room, on a semicircular platform, there stood a kind 
of pulpit of carved wood, surmounted by a painting representing Christ 
on the Cross and by a small needlework canopy. A man in a black robe 
with a small neck-band trimmed with white, and wearing a white wig, 
sat there. Another, holding a bündle of parchments, was at his side. They 
were the Provost of Paris and his lieutenant. 
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Court ushers, tipstaffs and soldiers of the Royal Watch surrounded the 
group of women and girls. They were pushed to the foot of the platform 
and had to pass before a table where a court clerk took down their names. 

Angelique was at a loss when she was asked her name: she no longer had 
a name. . . . Finally she said she was called Anne Sauvert, taking the 
name of a village in the neighbourhood of Monteloup. 

Sentence was quickly passed. There was pressure of work at the 
Chätelet that day. They had to sift fast. After putting a few questions to 
each one of the detained women, the Provost’s lieutenant read out the list 
that had been handed to him and declared that “all the above-mendoned 
persons were sentenced to be publicly whipped, and would then be taken 
to the General Hospital, where devout womcn would teach them to sew 
as well as to pray to God”. 

“ We’re let off cheaply,” one of the prostitutes whispered to Angelique. 
“The General Hospital isn’t like a prison. It’s the work-house. You get 
put there by force but no watch is kept. It won’t be hard to run away.” 

Then a group of some twenty women was taken into a vast hall on the 
ground floor, and the sergeants made them line up along the wall. The 
door opened and a very tall and corpulent solcher walked in. He wore a 
handsome brown wig over a flushed face cut in two by a black moustache. 
With his blue tunic lightly stretched over his fat-pillowed shoulders, his 
wide beit over his bulging midriff, his cnormous cuffs covered with 
braid, his sword and his outsize neck-band tied with thick, golden tassels, 
he looked rather like Big Matthieu, but without the latter’s good-natured 
joviality. His deep-set eyes under the busliy brows were small and hard. 

He was shod in high-heclcd boots, which further increascd his im- 
pressive height. 

“That’s the officer of the watch,” whispered Angelique’s neighbour. 
“Oh! he's terrible; hc’s called the Ogre.” 

The Ogre passed along the hne, making his spurs chck on the stone- 
flag s - 

“Ho! Ho! sluts, you’ll get a good tanning! Come on, off with the 
jackets. And those who scream too loud had better look out: there’ll be 
an extra stroke for them.” 

Those women who already had experience of the ordeal of the whip 
obediently removed their bodices. Those who wore a shift let it slip down 
over their arms and hang over their petticoats. The archers went to the 
others who showed some hesitation and brutally stripped them to the 
waist. One of them half tore Angelique’s bodice as he pulled it off. She 
hastened to bare her torso herseif, fearing they might notice her dagger. 

The captain of the watch walked up and down, inspecting the women 
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lined up before him. He stopped among the younger ones and a glint 
flashed in his small, pig-like eyes. Finally, with a peremptory gesture, he 
indicated Angelique. 

With a chuckle of connivance, one of the archers made her Step forward. 

“Come on, take all this rabble away,” the ofEcer ordered, “and let it 
sting! Howmanyarethere?“ 

A score, sir. 

“It’s four o’clock in the aftemoon. Finish with it before sundown.“ 

“Yes, sir.” 

The archers shepherded the women out. In the courtyard Angelique 
saw a tumbrd piled with switches, which was to follow the wretched 
procession to the place rescrved for public beatings, near the Church of 
Saint-Denis-de-la-Chätre. 

The door was closed again. Angelique remained alone with the oflficer 
of the watch. She cast a surprised, anxious glance at him. Why wasn’t she 
sharing the fate of her companions? Would she be taken back to prison? 

It was icy cold in the low, domed hall, whose medieval walls oozed with 
moisture. Although there was still daylight outside, darkness was falling 
and a torch had already bcen lit. Shivering, Angelique crossed her arms 
and clasped her shoulders with her hands, not so much, perhaps, to defend 
herseif against the cold as to conccal her breasts from the Ogre’s weighty 
gaze. 

He advanced with a heavy tread and coughed. 

“Well, my little chicken, do you really feel like getting your pretty 
white back skinned?” 

As she did not answer, he insisted: 

“Answer me! Do you really feel like it?” 

Angelique evidently could not say that she did. So she decided to shake 
her head. 

“Well, then, we may be able to do something about it,“ the soldier said 
in a sugary tone. “It would be a pity to damage such a pretty chicken. 
We two might come to an undcrstanding, perhaps?“ 

He slipped a finger under her chin to force her to raise her head. He 
whistled with admiration. 

“Phew! What beautiful peepers! Your mother must have drunk 
buckets of absinthe while she was carrying you! Come on, give me a 
smile.“ 

His fat fingers slyly caressed the fragile neck, stroked the round shoulders. 
She recoiled, unable to check a shudder of revulsion. His belly heaved 
with laughter. Her green eyes stared at him fixedly. At last, though he 
towered over her, he was the first to give signs of embarrassment. 
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‘Vs a deal, isn’t it?” he went on. “Youll come with me into my 
apartment. Andafterwards youll go back to the others, but the archers 
willleaveyoualone. You won’t get a whipping. . . . Areyoupleased, 
my baby?” 

He burst into hearty laughter, then pulled her towards him with a 
vigorous arm and began to plant fat, resounding, greedy kisses on her 
face. 

The touch of that moist mouth, with its smell of tobacco and red wine, 
revolted Angelique, who writhed like an ecl to slip out of his embrace. 
The beit and the braid of his uniform were chafing her breasts. She finally 
managed to free herseif and hastened to slip her torn jacket on as best she 
could. 

“Hey, what’s this?” said the astonishcd giant. “What’s come over you? 
Didn’t you understand that I want to spare you a whipping?” 

“Thank you very much,” said Angelique firmly, “but I prefer the 
whipping.” 

The Ogre’s mouth droppcd wide open, his moustache quivered and he 
turned crimson, as if the strings of his neck-band were suddenly choking 
him. 

“Wha-at . . . whatareyousaying? . . .” 

“I prefer to be whipped,” Angelique repeated. “His Honour the 
Provost of Paris scntcnced me, I must not cvadc the verdict.” 

And she stalkcd resolutely towards the door. With a single stride he 
caught up with her and gripped her by the neck. 

‘Oh, good Godf thought Angelique. ‘Never again will I seize a 
chicken by its neck; it’s a most horrid feeling!’ 

The captain scrutinised her attentively. 

“You seem an odd sort of wench to me,” he said, panting a little. “For 
what you ve just said I could trounce you with the flat side of my sabre 
and leave you for dead on the floor. But I don’t want to hurt you. You 
are pretty, and well set up. The more I look at you, the more I take a fancy 
to you. It would be silly if we two couldn’t make a deal. I can do you a 
favour. Listen, don’t sulk! Be nice to me, and when you are back with the 
others, well . . . maybe the warder who escorts you will look the other 
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way. . . . 

In a flash Angelique saw a chance to escape. Florimond’s and Cantor’s 
little faces danced before her eyes. 

Distraught, she looked at the brutal, red face which was bending over 
her. It was impossible! She could never doit! Besides, there were ways 
of getting out of the General Hospital. . . . And even on the way there 
shemighthaveatry. . . . 
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“I prefer the General Hospital!” she shoutcd, beside herseif. “I pre- 
fer . . .” 

The rest was lost in a tomado. Shaken so hard that she lost her breath 
she heard a shower of thundering abuse coming down upon her. An open 
door gaped bright before her and she was flung through it like a ball. 

“I want this strumpet drubbed tili her skin hangs in shreds!” roared the 
captain. 

And the door slammed like a thundcr-clap. 

Angelique had landed sprawling amid a group of the civilian watch 
who had just arrived to stand guard for the night. Most of these were 
peaceful craftsmen and shopkeepers who only grumblingly assumed this 
charge, which was imposed on the guilds alternately. They constituted the 
‘sitting’ or ‘sleeping* watch. 

They had only just started to pull out their playing cards and their pipes 
when thishalf-naked girl was flung into their midst. The captains Order 
had been yelled at such a pitch that nobody had grasped a word of it. 

“ Another one whom our valiant captain has abused,” said one of them. 
“One can’t say love makes him tendcr.” 

“He has plenty of succcss, though, his nights are never lonely.” 

“What the hell, he picks them out of the prisoners* lot and lets them 
choose between the jail and his bed.” 

“If the Provost knew about it, he*d give him hell.” 

Angelique had struggled to her feet, badly bruised. The men of the 
watch gazed at her good-humouredly. They were filling their pipes and 
shuffling their cards. Hesitantly, she walked to the door of the guard- 
room. Nobody stopped her. She found herseif outside in the vaulted 
passage of the rue Saint-Leufroy, which led, by way of the fortress of the 
Chatelet, from the rue Saint-Denis to the Pont-au-Change. 

People were coming and going. Angelique realised that she was free. 
She began to run, madly. 


CHAPTER 62 


“Psst ! Marquise of the Angels—look out! Don’t go any farther!” 

Polack’s voice stopped Angelique as she was approaching the Tower of 
Nesle. She turned round and saw the girl beckoning to her from the 
shadow of a porch. She walked across to her. 

“Well! My poor girl,” the other sighed. “Were in a nice fix! Talk 
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about a round-up! Luckily, Pretty Boy hadjust tumed up. He got him- 
self a tonsure by a ‘brother and afterwards he told the constables he was a 
friar. So while he was being transferred from the Chätelet to thejail of the 
Bishopric, he bolted.” 

“Why do you stop me from going to the Tower ofNesle?” 

“Why, Rodogone the Egyptian and all his gang are there.” 

Angelique went white. Polack went on: 

“You should have seen the way they tumed us out! No time even to 
take our dothes! Still, I was able to save your little casket and your 
monkey. They are in the rue du Val-d’Amour, in a house where Pretty 
Boy's got friends and where he put up his women.” 

“What about my children?” asked Angelique. 

“As for Calembredaine, nobody knows what’s become of him,” 
Polack continued volubly. “Maybe he’s in prison. . . . Maybe he’s been 
hanged. . . . Somesay they saw him jump into the Seine. Hemayhave 
managedtogetoutoftown. . . .” 

“I care not a damn about Calembredaine,” said Angelique through 
clenched teeth. 

She had gripped the woman by the shouldcrs and was digging her nails 
into her flesh. 

“Where are my babies?” 

Polack’s big black eyes stared at her with bewilderment, then she 
lowered her eyelids. 

“I didn’t want them to, I assure you . . . but the others had the upper 
hand. ... 

“Where are they?” Angelique repeated in a toneless voice. 

“Rotten Jean took them . . . with all the kids he found there.” 

“He’s taken them away to ... the Faubourg Saint-Denis?” 

“Yes. That’s to say, he took Florimond. Not Cantor. He said he was 
too fat to be hired out to beggars.” 

“What did he do with him?” 

“He . . . he’s sold him . . . yes, for thirty sous . . . to some 
Bohemianswho wanted a child to train as a tumbler. . . .” 

“Where are those Bohemians?” 

“How do I know?” protested Polack, freeing herseif moodily. “Pull in 
your claws, kitten, or you’ll hurt me. . . . What can I teil you . . . ? 
They were Bohemians . . . and they were pulling out. They were sick 
of the batde of the night. They were leaving Paris.” 

“Which way did they go?” 

“Less than two hours ago they were seen heading towards die Gate of 
Saint-Antoine. I came back to scout around here, for I had a hunch I 
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might run into you. Youre a mother, and mothers have a way of walk- 
ing through walls. . . 

Angelique feit tom by a heart-rending pain. She thought she was going 
mad. 

Florimond, down there, in the hands of infamous Rotten Jean, crying 
and calling for bis mother! . . . Cantor carried away to an unknown 
destination, lost for ever! 

“Imustgoafter Cantor/* shesaid, “perhapstheBohemianshaventyet 
gone far.** 

“You’re offyour head, my poor Marquise.** 

But Angelique had already started off. Polack followed her. 

“After all/* she said resignedly, “we might as well try. I have a little 
money. Perhaps they’ll be willing to seil him back to us. . . .** 

It had been raining during the day. The air was damp and smelled of 
autumn. The pavements gleamed. 

The two women followed the right bank of the Seine and left Paris by 
the Quay of the Arsenal. On the horizon, over the countryside, the low 
sky shone deep red through a break in the clouds. A cold wind was rising. 
People in the suburb told tliem that they had seen the gipsies near the 
bridge of Charenton. 

They walked fast. Polack now and again shrugged and swore, but 
she did not protest. She followed Angelique with the fatalism of a 
woman who had done a lot of walking and camp-following, with- 
out understanding why, in all sorts of weather and over all sorts of 
roads. 

As they reached the bridge of Charenton, they noticed camp-fires lit in a 
field, in a hollow by the road. Polack stopped. 

“That’s them/* she whispered, “we are in luck.** 

They approached the encampment. A clump of big oaks provided 
shelter for the tribe. Canvas stretched from branch to branch was the 
gipsies* only covering on this rainy evening. Women and children sat 
round the fires. They were roasting a sheep on a rough spit. Some lean 
horses grazed a little way off. 

Angelique and her companion advanced cautiously. 

“Mind you don*t rub them the wrong way/’ Polack whispered. “You 
can’t imagine how wicked they are! They’d impale us on their spits with 
no more ado than they spit their sheep and pass on to other things. Just 
let me do the talking. Iknow their lingoa little. . . 

A tall gawk of a fellow, with a für cap on his head, moved away from 
the firelight and came up to them. The two women gave the under- 
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world’s sign of recognition; the man responded to it haughtdly. There- 
upon Polack procccded to explain the object of their visit. Angelique 
could not understand a word of what they said. She was trying to guess 
from the gipsy’s face what he was thinldng, but the darkness was im- 
penetrable now, and she could not make out his features. At last, Polack 
pulled out her purse; the man weighed it in his hand, gave it back to her 
and walked away towards the fireUght. 

“He says he’ll talk to the men of his tribe.” 

They stood waiting, frozen by the wind from the plain. Then the man 
returned with the same noiseless, lithe Step. 

He uttered a few words. 

“What does he say?” asked Angelique, breathlessly. 

“He says that . . . they don’t want to return the cliild. They think 
he’s pretty and graceful. They are already fond of him. They say they are 
satisfied.” 

“But that isn’t possible! . . . I want my child!” cried Angelique. 

She made a move to rush towards the camp. Polack held her back 
forcibly. The gipsy had drawn his sword. Others were approaching. 
The trollop dragged her companion towards the road. 

“Areyoumad? . . . D’you want to die?” 

“It isn’t possible,” Angelique kept repeating. “Wc’ve got to do some- 
thing. They can’t take Cantor away . . . far, far away. . . 

“Don’t make such a fuss, that’s the way life is! Sooner or later children 
leave. . . . A little sooner, a little later, it comes down to the same 
thing. What about all the children I had! Do I evcn know where they 
are? You go on living just the same!” 

Angelique shook her head, to shut out that voice. The rain had begun 
to fall, thick and fast. They had to do something! . . . 

“I have an idea,” she announced. “Let’s go back to Paris.” 

“That’s right, lct’s go back to Paris,” Polack agrecd. 

They began to walk again, stumbling into puddles. Angelique’s feet 
were bleeding in her shabby shoes. The wind smacked her drenched skirt 
against her legs. She feit faint. She had not eaten anything for twenty- 
four hours. 

“I can’t go on,” she murmured, stopping to catch her breath. “And yet 
we must be quick, very quick. . . 

“Wait, I can see some lantems bchind us. They must be riders on their 
way to Paris. We’ll ask them to give us a ride on the crupper.” 

Polack boldly planted herseif in the middle of the road. When the 
group had come level with them, she shoutcd to them in the husky voice 
which she knew how to render cajoling: 
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“Hi there! Gallant gentlemen! Won’t you take pity on two poor girls 
in distress? We’ll thank you prettily.” 

The riders reined in their mounts. All that could be seen of them was 
their doaks with upturned collars and their soaked hats. They exchanged 
a few words in a foreign language. Then a hand reached down to 
Angelique and a young voice said in French: 

“Climb up, prctty lady ” 

The hand had a strong grip and the young woman found herseif com- 
fortably seated sideways, behind the rider. The horses resumed their trot. 

Polack was laughing and, seeing that the man who had lifted her up was 
a foreigner, she began to exchange jokes with him in a rugged German 
which she had picked up on the battlefields. 

Angelique’s companion said without turning round: 

“Hold on tight, my girl. My mount has a hard trot and the saddle is 
narrow. You might fall off.” 

She obeyed and passed her arms around the young man’s body, clasping 
her icy two hands over his warm ehest. This warmth revived her. She 
let her head drop against the stranger’s broad back and enjoyed a moment’s 
rest. Now that she knew what she had to do, she feit calmer. From the 
riders* talk she gathered they were a party of Protestants rcturning from 
the Temple of Charenton. 

They rode into Paris. Angeliquc’s companion paid the toll fee for her 
at the Gate of Saint-Antoine. 

“Whcre shall I take you, my beauty?” he asked, turning round this 
time to try and catch a glimpse of her face. 

She shook off the numbness that had begun to crccp over her. 

“I would not like to take too much of your time, sir, but you would 
greatly oblige me by taking me as far as the Grand Chätelet.” 

“Angelte,“ cried Polack, “you’re going to do something silly. Be 
careful!” 

“Leaveine . . . and give me your purse. I may still need it.” 

“Oh well, after all . . .” muttered the girl, shrugging her shouiders. 

She had jumped down and was profusely thanking her cavalier in the 
German tongue; he scemcd both dclighted and embarrassed by tliis lusty 
heardness. 

Angelique’s rider raised his hat to take leave of the others, then spurred 
his horse through the wide and almost empty streets of the Faubourg 
Saint-Antoine. A few minutes later he stopped before the prison of the 
Chätelet which Angelique had left but a few hours ago. She jumped 
down. Big torches fixed under the main arch of the fortress lit up the 
place. In their reddish light Angelique got a better look at her obliging 
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companion. He was a young man of twenty or twenty-five, in the com- 
fortablc but simple clothes of a burgher. 

She said: 

“I am sorry you had to part from your friends on my account.” 

“It’s of no importance. Those young fellows don’t belong to my Com¬ 
pany. They are foreigners. I am French and live at La Rochelle. My 
father, who is a shipowner, sent me up to Paris to get some business ex- 
perience in the Capital. I joined up with those foreigners because I had 
met them at the Temple of Charenton, where we had been attending a 
burial Service. So you see you have in no way upset my plans.” 

“Thank you, sir, for reassuring me so graciously.” 

She held out her hand. He took it and she saw a grave and kindly 
young face bending towards her with a smile. 

“Fm glad to have obliged you, my dear.” 

She watched him ride away among the jostling crowd and blood- 
stained Stands of the rue de la Grande Boucherie. He did not turn round, 
but this encounter had given the young woman fresh courage. 

She walked resolutely through the arched gateway and presented her¬ 
seif at the door of the guard-room. An archer stopped her. 

“I want to speak to the captain of the Royal Watch.” 

The man gave her a wink of connivance. 

“The Ogre? Well, go ahead, my prctty one, since you find him to your 
liking.” 

The hall was blue with pipe-smoke. As she walked into it, Angelique 
mechanically smoothed her wet petticoat. She noticed that the wind had 
once more tom off her bonnct and she was ashamed at the thought of her 
shorn head. She untied her neckerchief, put it over her head and tied the 
two ends under her chin. 

Then she advanced towards the back of the room. Against the fire in 
the hearth there loomed the black, impressive Silhouette of the captain. 
He was holding forth noisily, his long-stemmed pipe in one hand, a glass 
of wine in the other. His listeners were yawning and rocking on their 
chairs. They were used to his bragging. 

“Look, here’s a wench come to see us,” one of the soldiers remarked, 
glad of this interruption. The captain gave a Start and tumed purple a°, he 
recognised Angelique. She did not give him time to recover his wits and 
cried: 

“Listen to me, Captain, and you, gentlemen of the watch, come and 
help me! Gipsies have kidnapped my child and are carrying it away from 
Paris. At the moment they are camping near the Bridge of Charenton. I 
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beg of you, do come with me, a few of you, and^orce them to retum my 
child to me. They will have to obey if they are ordered to by the 
watch. . . .” 

There followed a stupefied silence, then one of the men burst out 
laughing. 

“Damn my eyes! Why, this is the cheekiest wench I ever saw! Ho! 
Ho! A skirt who expects the watch to get moving to—haha! This is too 
funny! Who do you think you are, Marquise?” 

“She’s dreaming, she thinks she is the Queen of France.” 

The laughter spread to the whole room. Whichever way she tumed, 
Angelique saw nothing but open mouths and shoulders heaving with 
irrepressible laughter. The only one who did not laugh was the captain, 
and his crimson face assumcd a terrible expression. 

‘He’s going to throw me into prison, Y m lost/ thought Angelique. 

She looked around, panic-stricken. 

“It’s a baby boy of eight months,” she cried. “He is as pretty as an 
angel. He resembles your children who are sleeping in their cradles at this 
moment, near their mother. . . . And the gipsies will takehimaway with 
tliem, far, far away. . . . He’ll never see his mother again. . . . Hewon’t 
know his homelandnor his King. . . . He’ll . . .” 

Sobs stifled her. The laughter faded from the mirthful faces of the 
soldiers and watchmen. There were some more guffaws, then an exchange 
ofembarrassed glances. 

“Damn it all,” said an old solcher with a scar-stitched face, “if the 
beggar-wench has her heart set on her baby. . . . There are enough of 
them who abandon their brats at street-corners. . . .” 

“Silcnce!” roared the captain. 

He planted himself beforc the young woman. 

“So,” he said with threatening calm, “not only are you a shiftless slut 
sentenced to be whipped, but you dare to come here swaggering and 
taking on airs and consider it quite natural to call out a military patrol! 
What do you offer in exchange, Marquise?” 

She looked at him fervently: 

“Myself.” 

The colossus’s eyes narrowcd, and he gave a Start. 

“Come over here,” he decided abrupdy. 

And he pushed her into an adjoining room that served as a record- 
office. 

“What exactly do you mean?” he growled. 

Angehque swallowed, but she did not flinch. 

“I mean that f 11 do whatever you want.” 
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A mad fear gripped her: perhaps he no longer wanted her, considered 
her beneath him. The lives of Cantor and Florimond were suspended on 
the last of that brüte. 

The Ogre became meditative, and Angelique was trembling. He 
finally hcld out his hands, seized her under her armpits to pull her rudely 
towards him. 

“What I want/’ he said, looking fierce, “what I want. . . .” 

He hesitated; she did not suspect how much timidity this hesitation 
concealed. 

“I want a whole night/* hc concluded. . . You understand? Not 
just a short hop as I offercd you before—a whole night/* 

He let her go and took his pipe again with a vengeful scowl. 

“That’ll tcach you to play the coy maiden! Well? Is it a deal?” 

Unable to speak, she gave an affirmative sign. 

“Sergeant !** roarcd the captain. 

A subordinate came running. 

“The horses and five men. And stir your stumps !** 

The small troop stoppcd within sight of the gipsies* camp. The captain 
gave his Orders: 

“I want two men over thcre behind the little wood, in case they fcel like 
making for the open country. You stay hcre, wcnch.” 

With the intuition of animals used to the night, the gipsies were already 
looking towards the road and forming into groups. The captain and the 
archers advanccd, while the men he had appointed were effccting a 
turning manoeuvre. 

Angelique remained in the shadows. She heard the voice of the captain 
of the watch, who, swearing profusely, was explaining to the chief of the 
tribc that all those people, men, women and children, were to linc up 
before him. They were going to take a count. It was a compulsory 
formality, on account of the previous night’s events at the Fair of Saint- 
Germain. Afterwards, they would be left in pcacc. 

Reassured, die nomads obeyed. They were familiär with meddlcsome 
police habits the world over. 

“Come on, girl,” the captain*s voice bawled. 

Angelique rushed forward. 

“This woman*s child is among you/* the officer went on. “Give him 
back or you’ll be run through.” 

Just then Angelique saw Cantor. He was asleep against the brown 
breasts of a gipsy woman. With the roar of a tigress, Angelicfue bounded 
towards the woman and wrested the baby, who was beginning to cry, 
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from her. The gipsy woman screamed, but the chief of the tribe rudely 
told her to be quiet. The sight of the mounted archers, whose halberds 
pointing towards them were gleaming in the fireUght, had made him 
realise that all resistance was futile. 

He made much show of arrogance, however, and remarked that they 
had paid thirty sous for the child. AngeHque flung them at him. 

Her arms closed passionately around the plump, smooth little body. 
Cantor evinced Httle liking for this somewhat brutal appropriation. 
With the gift for self-adjustment which he had shown ever since his birth, 
he obviously had settled down very happily on the gipsy woman’s lap. 
The trotting horse on which AngeHque was riding pillion behind an 
archer rocked him to sleep, a thumb in his mouth. He did not seem to 
suffer from the cold, although he was stark naked in the manner of gipsy 
childrcn. She put him against her bosom, undemeath her bodice, holding 
liim with one arm, while chnging with the othcr to the archer’s beit. 

Back in Paris honest folk were closing their Windows and snuffing their 
candles. Noblemen and burghers were setting out towards theatres or 
tavems. Intimate suppers were prolonged by a few glasses of rosolio and 
gallant kisses. 

The clock of the Chätelet was striking ten o’clock. Angelique jumped 
down and ran towards the captain. 

“Let me take my child to a place of safety,” she begged him. “I swear 
ril come back tomorrow night.* * 

He looked ferocious. 

“Ah! don’t trick me! There*d bc hell to pay !** 

<£t • J» 

I swear lt. 

And, at a loss how to convince him of her good faith, she crossed two 
fingers and spat on the ground, likc the people of the underworld when 
they make an oath. 

“All right,’* said the captain. “I haven’t often seen that oath broken. 
1*11 be waiting for you . . . but don’t let me wait too long. Meanwhilc, 
come and give me a little peck on account.” 

But she jumped back and fled. How did he darc to touch her when she 
was holding her prccious baby in her arms! Men didn’t respect anything! 

The rue de la Vallee-de-Misere was just behind the Chätelet. It was but 
a few steps away. Never slowing her pace, she reached ‘The Brazen 
Cock’, passed through the restaurant and walked into the kitchen. 

Barbe was there, still wearily plucking the feathers of an old cock. 
AngeHque dropped the child into her apron. 

“Here’s Cantor,** she gasped. “Look after him, protect him. Promise 
me you wont abandon him, whatever happens.** 
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The stolid Barbe hugged the baby and the fowl to her breast with the 
same gesture. 

“I swear it to you, Madame.” 

“Ifyour master Bourjus flies intoa rage . . .” 

“f 11 let him holler, Madame, f 11 teil him that it is my child, and that a 
musketeer fathered it.” 

“Verywell. . . . Now, Barbe . . .” 

“Madame?” 

“Take your rosary.” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“And Start praying to the Virgin Mary for nie. . . .” 

“Yes, Madame.” 

“Barbe, have you some brandy ?” 

“Yes, Madame, on the table, over there. . . .” 

Angelique gripped the bottle and took a long swig from it. She 
thought she would collapse on the stone floor and had to lean against the 
table. But after a moment she could see clearly again and feit a beneficent 
warmth flooding through her. 

Barbe was staring at her with popping eyes. 

“Madame—where is your hair?” 

“How am I to know where it is?” Angelique snapped. “I’ve better 
things to do than go and look for my hair.” 

She strode firmly towards the door. 

“Where are you going, Madame?” 

“I am going to fetch Florimond.” 


CHAPTER 63 


At the corner of a mud house stood the statue of the god of the 
argotiers : a Heavenly Father stolcn from the church of Saint-Pierre-aux- 
boeufs. Blasphemies and obscenities were the prayers that his people 
addressed to him. 

Beyond it, through a maze of repulsive, stinking lanes, one entered the 
kingdom of darkness and horror. The statue of the Heavenly Father 
marked the boundary beyond which no solitary archer or policeman 
could venture without risking his Ufe. Nor would respectable people cross 
this frontier. What would they have been doing anyway in this nameless 
slum, where crumbling black houses, mud hovels, decrepit carts and 
carriages, old mills and barges, transported here goodness knows how, 
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served as homes to thousands of families who werc themselves nameless 
and roodess and had no place of refuge except in the underworld. 

Angelique knew she had entered the realm of the Great Coesre by the 
even deeper darkness, by the silence of a different quality which suddenly 
shrouded her. The songs from the tavems faded into the distance. There 
were no tavems here, no lights, no songs. Nothing but unadulterated 
squalor, with its filth, its rats, its roaming dogs. . . . 

Angfilique had been here before, in this reserved district of the Faubourg 
Saint-Denis, but only in day-time and with Calembredaine. He had 
pointed out to her the Great Coesre’s own stronghold, a stränge house of 
several storeys, which must have been a former convent, for one could 
still see bell-towers and the ruins of a cloister among the mounds of earth, 
old planks, poles and pebbles with which it was shored up to prevent it 
from collapsing. Propped up on all sides, wobbling and rickety, displaying 
the gaping wounds of its arcades and vaulted Windows, cocking with a 
swagger the plumes of its turrets, this was indeed the castle of the Beggar 
King! 

The Great Coesre lived here with his court, his women, his arch- 
henchmen, his idiot. And here too, under the wings of the great master, 
Rotten Jean stored his merchandise of stolen children—bastards or 
legitimate. 

The moment Angelique stepped into this fearsome district she began 
looking for that house. Her instinct told her that Florimond was there. 
She walked, protected by the pitch-black darkness. Passing figures took 
no interest in this ragged woman who resembled the inhabitants of the 
wretched hovels. If anyone had approached her, she would have got off 
without rousing any suspicions. She was sufficiently familiär with the 
language and manners of the underworld. 

She wore the only disguise that could enable her to pass through this hell 
with impunity: the disguise of poverty and degradation. 

She had to be careful, however, not to be recognised. Two gangs that 
were rivals of Calembredaine’s were living in this district. What would 
happen if rumour got around that the Marquise of the Angels was loitering 
here? The noctumal hunt of wild beasts in the heart of the forest is less 
ruthless than men are when in pursuit of one of their own kind, in the 
heart ofacity! 

For greater safety, she stooped and smeared her face with mud. 

At this hour the house of the Great Coesre distinguished itself from the 
others by the fact that it was lit up. Here and there at the Windows one 
could see the russet, star-shaped glow of a meagre night-light, made up of 
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a bowl full of oil into which an old rag was dipped. Hiding behind a 
boundary-post, Angelique watched it for quite a while. The house of the 
Great Coesre was also the noisiest one. It was the meeting-place of beggars 
and bandits, as the Tower of Nesle used to be. Calembrcdaine's men were 
being received here. As it was a chilly night, all the doors had been 
boarded up with old planks. 

Angflique at last approached one of the Windows and looked through a 
slit between two boards. The room was packed with people. She 
recognised some faces: the Little Eunuch, Jean the Greybeard, the arch- 
henchman with his flowing beard, and finally, Rotten Jean. 

He was holding his white hands out to the flames and talking to the 
arch-henchman. 

“Now that’s what I call a successful Operation, my dear dominie. Not 
only did the police do us no harm, but it greatly helped us to scatter the 
gang ofthat impudent Calembredaine. ,, 

“I consider you are somewhat wide of the mark in saying that the police 
did us no harm. Fifteen of our men were hanged, practically without a 
judgment, at the gibbet of Montfaucon! And we aren’t cven sure that 
Calembredaine was among them!” 

“Pshaw! Anyway, his head’s smashed and he won’t be able to get back 
where he was for a long time . . . if he ever rcappears, which I doubt. 
Rodogone has occupicd all his piaces.” 

The Greybeard sighed. 

“So one day well have to fight Rodogone. That Tower of Nesle, 
which commands the Pont-Ncuf and the Fair of Saint-Gcrmain, is a 
formidable Strategie position. Formerly, when I was teaching history to 
some scamps at the College of Navarre ” 

Rotten Jean was not listening. 

“Don’t be pcssimistic about the future of the Tower of Nesle. As far as 
I'm conccrned, I don t mind a little revolution like that from time to time. 
What a fine haul I made at the Tower of Nesle! Some twenty brats of 
good quality who will yield a good profit in clinking coins.” 

“Where are your little cherubs?” 

Rotten Jean gestured towards the cracked cciling. 

“Up there, under lock and key. . . . Madeleine, my girl, come here 
and show me your suckling.” 

A fat, bovine woman removed a nursing baby from her breost and held 
it out to the odious creature, who picked it up and lifted it admiringly. 

“Isn’t he a beauty, the little Moor? When he’s big, fll dress him up in a 
sky-blue suit and seil him at Court. ,, 

At that moment, one of the beggars began to play on his reed-pipe and 
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two others began to dance a peasant reel. Ang^lique could no longer hear 
what Rotten Jean and the Greybeard were saying. 

But there was something she now knew for certain. The children kid- 
napped from the Tower of Nesle were in this house, and apparently in a 
room situated above the main hall. 

She walked very slowly around the house. She found an opening that 
gavc on to the staircase. She slipped off her shoes and walked barefoot. 
The winding stairs led to a corridor on the first floor. The walls and floor 
were covered with a rough-cast mixture of earth and straw. To her left 
she saw an empty room in which a small lamp was glimmering. There 
were chains fixed to the wall. Whomdidthey chain up in this place? . . . 
Whom did tliey torture? . . . She remembered that people said that 
during the civil wars Rotten Jean had young men and isolated peasants 
kidnapped for rc-sale to the recruiting-scrgeants. . . . The silcnce of this 
part of the house was frightening. 

Angclique continued to advance. A rat brushed past her and she stifled a 
cry. 

Now a new sound sccmcd to be coming from the bowels of the house. 

They were groans and distant weeping, which gradually bccame more 
distinct. Her heart gave a jump; they were the moans of children. She 
imagined Florimond’s face with his terrified black eyes, the tears running 
down his pale chccks. He was afraid of the dark. He was calling. . . . 
She advanced more quickly. She cliinbcd another flight of stairs, passed 
through two rooms; small lamps shed their grimy hght. She noticed 
there were coppcr gongs on the walls; together with bundlcs of straw 
scattcrcd over the floor and a few mugs lying on the ground, these con- 
stituted the only fumisliings of this sinister dwelling-house. 

She guessed that at last she was ncaring her goal. She distinctly heard 
the mournful conccrt ofchildren’s sobs. 

Angeliquc entered a small room to the left of the corridor which she 
had been following for a while. A little light glimmered in a reccss, but 
there was nobody hcrc. And yct that was whcre the sounds came from. 
She noticed at the end of the room a heavy door studded with locks. It 
was the first door she had come across, for all the other rooms were widc 
open. 

A small barred opening had been cut out of the door-pancl. She could 
not sce anything through it, but realised that the children were locked up 
in that dungeon without light or air. How could she attract the attention 
of a terrified two-year-old? 

The young woman glued her lips to the grille and called out softly: 

“Florimond! Florimond!” 
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The sobbing calmed down a little, then a voice whispered from inside: 

“Is it you, Marquise of the Angels?” 

“Who is there?” 

“It’s me, Linot. Rotten Jean bundled us off with Flipot and the others.” 

“Florimond is with you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Is he crying?” 

“He was but I told him that you’d come and fetch him.” 

“Be patient, Tll get you out,” Angelique promised. She stepped back 
and examined the door. The locks seemed stout, but perhaps there was a 
means of loosening the hinges from the crumbling walls. She began to 
scratch the stonework with her nails. 

Then she heard a stränge noise behind her. It was like a chuckle, stifled 
at first, but gradually mounting, mounting tili it becamearoar of laughter. 

Angelique veered around, and in the doorway she saw the Great 
Coesre. 

The monster was slumped in a low cart mountcd on four wheels. This 
was the way in which, propelling himself with his two hands, he moved 
through the corridors of his fearsome labyrinth. 

From the threshold of the room he fixcd the young woman with his 
cruel gaze. And, paralysed by terror, she recognised the fantastic ap- 
parition of the graveyard of the Saints-Innocents. 

He continued to laugh with guffaws and horrible hiccups which shook 
his crippled torso and his two short, limp and spindly legs. Then, without 
ceasing to laugh, he started to move again. Fascinated, her eyes followed 
the movements of the creaking little chariot. He was not moving towards 
her, but swerved across the room, and suddenly she noticed on the wall 
one of those copper gongs she had seen in the other rooms. An iron bar 
was lying on the ground. 

The Great Coesre was about to strike the gong, and in answer to his call 
there would come rushing, from the depths of the house, towards 
Angelique, towards Florimond, all the beggars, all the bandits, all the 
demonsof this hell. . . . 

The eyes of the beast with the slashcd throat were tuming glassy. 

“Oh! youve killed him,” said a voice. 

On the same threshold on which the Great Coesre had appeared a 
moment ago stood a young girl, hardly more than a child, with a 
Madonna face. 

Angelique stared at the blade of her dagger, red with blöod. Then she 
said in a low tone of voice: 
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“Don’t call, or Hl be obliged to kill you, too.” 

“Oh no! I won’t call, I’m so glad you killed him!” 

She came closer. 

“Nobody had thc courage to kill him,” she murmured. “They were all 
afraid. And yet he was only an abominable little man.” 

Then she raised her black eyes towards Angelique. 

“But now you must run away, quickly.” 

“Who areyou?” 

“I am Rosine—the Great Coesre’s last wife.” 

Angelique shpped her dagger into her beit. She reached out a trembling 
hand and placed it on that fresh, pink cheek. 

“Rosine, help me. My child is behind that door. Rotten Jean has 
lockedhimup. I must have him back.” 

“The double key to the door is there,” said the girl. “Rotten Jean lets 
the Great Coesre keep it for him. It’s in his cart.” 

She bent towards the motionless, repulsive heap. Angelique did not 
look. Rosine straightened up. 

“Here it is.” 

She herseif inserted the keys into the key-holes, the locks creaked. The 
door opened. Angelique rushed into the dungeon and seized Florimond, 
whom Linot was holding in his arms. The child was not weeping, he 
wasn’t screaming, but he was icy-cold, and he hugged her so tightly with 
his thin Httle arms that she could not get her breath. 

“Now help me to get out of this place,” she said to Rosine. 

Linot and Flipot clung to her pctticoats. She freed herseif. 

“I can’t take you all with me.” 

She wrenched herseif from the grimy little hands, but the two urchins 
ran after her. 

“Marquise of the Angels, Marquise! don’t leave us!” 

Suddenly Rosine, who had pulled thcm towards a staircase, put a finger 
to herlips. 

“Hush! Someonc’s coming up.” 

A heavy Step resounded on the floor below. 

“It’s Bavottant, the idiot. Come this way.” 

She began to run wildly. Angelique followed her with the two 
children. As they came out into the Street, an inhuman roar mounted from 
the heart of the Great Coesre’s palace. It was the idiot Bavottant giving 
vent to his sorrow before the corpse of the royal freak on whom he had 
for so long lavished his tender cares. 

“Let’s run!” Rosine said again. 

The two of them, followed by the panting boys, streaked through the 
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tunndofdarklanes. Their bare feet slipped over the sticky stones. Atlast 
the young girl slowed down. 

“Here are the lights,” she said. “This is the rue Saint-Martin.” 

“ We must go farther. Thcy may be after us.” 

“Bavottantcanttalk. Nobody’llunderstand;maybethey’lleventhink 
he was the one who killed him. They’ll put up another Great Coesre. Tll 
never go back there. I’ll stay with you because you killed him.” 

“What if Rotten Jean managcs to find us?“ asked Linot. 

“He wont find you. 1*11 defend you all.” 

Rosine pointed, far up the Street, to a wan light that made the glow of 
the lanterns seem pale. 

“Look, the night’s over.” 

“ Yes, the night is over,” Angelique repeated grimly. 


CHAPTER 64 


At the Abbey of Saint-Martin-des-Champs there was a soup- 
kitchcn for the poor every moming. The fine ladies who had attended 
early Mass would help the nuns in this pious task of charity. 

The paupers who sometimes had had no other place to sleep but the 
angle of a boundary-post found a moment's respitc in this large refectory. 
Each one was given a bowl of hot soup and a roll. 

That’s where Angelique landed eventually, carrying Florimond, and 
followcd by Rosine, Linot and Flipot. They were, all five of them, 
covered with mud and filth and their faccs were drawn. They lined up 
with a whole swarm of destitutes and sat down on long benchcs before 
wooden tables. Serving-maids appeared, carrying big soup-tureens. 

The smell was fairly appetising, but before sating her hungcr Angelique 
wanted Florimond to cat. Gently she raised the bowl to the baby’s lips. 

Only then did she sce him in the dim daylight that came through a 
staincd-glass window. His eyes were half-closed, his nose was pinched. 
... He was breathing very fast, as if his heart, strained by terror, could 
not find its normal rhythm. Apathetically, he let the broth Spill out of his 
lips. The warmth of the liquid, however, revived him. He gave a hiccup, 
managed to swallow a sip, then hcld out his hands towards the bowl and 
drank greedily. 

Angelique gazed at the poor, miserable little face under its dark, touslcd 
shock of hair. 

‘So this is what you have done,* she said to herseif, ‘with the son of 
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Joffrey de Peyrac, the heir of the Comtes de Toulouse, the child of the 
Floral Games, bornfor light and gladness, . . / 

She was awakening from a long numbness, contemplating the horror 
and ruin of her life. A savage fury against herseif and against the world 
flooded her like a tide. At that moment, when she should have been 
stricken and emptied of all substance after that horrible night, she feit 
pernieated by a stupendous force. 

“Never again . . she said, “nevcr again will he be hungry . . . or 
cold . . . orafraid. Iswearit.” 

But weren’t hunger, cold and fear lying in wait for thcm at the gate of 
the Abbey? 

“I must do something. Immediately. ,, 

Angelique looked around her. She was but one of thosc wretched 
mothers, one of those ‘poor’ to whom nothing is owed, and over whom 
those richly-dressed ladies were bcnding out of charity before returning to 
their gossiping in the literary ‘alcoves* or to their Court intrigues. With a 
mantilla placed over their hair to hide the brilliance of their pearls, an 
apron pinned to their velvets or silks, they went from one to the other. A 
maidservant followed them, carrying a basket from which the ladies drew 
cakes, fruit, sometimes a pie or half a chicken, the scraps of princely 
tables. 

“Oh! my dear,” said one of them, “you are brave, in your condition, to 
come here so early in the moming to distribute alms. May God bless 
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you. 

“I do indeed hope so, my dear.” 

The little laugh that followed seemed familiär to Angelique. She 
looked up and recognised the Duchesse de Soissons, to whom the red- 
haircd Bertille was holding out a prune silk cloak. The Duchesse wrapped 
herseif up in it snugly. 

“God didnt arrange things too well when he obliged women to carry 
in their womb for nine months the fruit of a moment’s pleasure,” she said 
to the abbess who was cscorting her to the door. 

“What would there bc left to us nuns, if all the minutes of this worldly 
life were filled with pleasure?” replied the nun, with a smile. 

Angelique rose abruptly and held her son out to Linot. 

“Take Florimond.” 

But the baby clung to her, uttering piercing cries. She resigned herseif 
to keeping him with her, and told the others: 

“Stay there, don’t movc.” 

A carriage waited in the rue Saint-Martin. As the Duchesse de Soissons 
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was about to dimb into it, a shabbily-dressed woman, holding a child in 
her arms, came up to her and said: 

“Madame, my child is dying of hunger and cold. Order one of your 
lackeys to take, to the address I shall give him, a barrow full of firewood, a 
basin of soup, bread, blankets and clothes.” 

The noble lady stared at the beggar-woman with surprise. 

“You are rather bold, my daughter. Did you not receive your bowl of 
soup this moming?” 

“I can’t live on a bowl of soup, Madame. What I am asking for re- 
presents little for your great wealth: a barrow full of firewood and food 
which you will send me until I can manage without it.” 

“Incredible!” the Duchesse exclaimed. “Do you hear that, Bertille? 
The impudence of these beggar-wenches is becoming more incredible 
every day! Leave me, woman! Don't touch me with your dirty hands, 
or rfl have you thrashed by my lackeys.” 

“Take care, Madame,” said Angelique under her breath, “take care lest 
I talk of Kouassi-Ba’s child!” 

The Duchesse, who was tucking up her petticoats to Step into the 
carriage, remained with one foot in the air. 

Angelique continued: 

“I know a house in the Faubourg Saint-Denis where a Moor’s child is 
being brought up. . . .” 

“Talk more softly,” Madame de Soissons muttered, enraged. “Now 
what's all this about?” 

And, to keep herseif in countenance, she opened her fan and waved it, 
which served no useful purpose since a sharp, cold wind was blowing. 

“I know ofa Moors child being raised. . . . He was bom in Fontaine¬ 
bleau on a day I know, to a woman whose name I could give to any- 
one who’d be interested. Wouldn t the Court be amused to leam that 
Madame de Soissons has been carrying a child in her womb for thirteen 
months?” 

“Oh! the swine!” cried the beautiful Olympe, whose southem tem- 
perament always got the better of her. 

She stared hard at Angelique, trying to recognise her, but the young 
woman lowered her eyes, convinced that in her present sorry state nobody 
would dream of identifying her with the radiant Madame de Peyrac. 

“Enough of this!” the Duchesse de Soissons said, infuriated. And she 
strode hurriedly to her carriage. “You deserve to be caned. f 11 have you 
know that I don’t like to be made a fool of.” 

“The King doesn’t like to be made a fool of either,” murmured 
Angelique, who was following her. 
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The noble lady went crimson and threw herseif back against the velvet 
cushions, patting her skirts with much agitation. 

“The King! . . . The King! ... To hear a shifdess beggar-wench 
talk of the King! It’s intolerable! Well, then? . . . What do you 
want? . . .” 

“I told you, Madame. Very little: a barrow full of firewood, warm 
clothes for myself, my baby and my little boys aged eight and ten, a little 
food. . . .” 

“Oh! how humiliating to be spoken to in this way!” said Madame de 
Soissons, biting into her lace handkerchief. “And to think that that fool of 
a police lieutenant is congratulating himself that the Operation of the Saint- 
Germain Fair has made those overwhelming bandits draw in their horns. 
. . . What are you waiting for to close the carriage-doors?” she cried to 
her flunkeys. 

One of them josded Angelique to carry out his mistress’s Order, but she 
did not accept defeat and again approached the carriage. 

“May I present myself at your hötel in the rue Saint-Honore?” 

“Present yourself,” the Duchesse said curdy. 

So it happened that Maitre Bourjus, caterer in viands in the rue de la 
Vallee-de-Miserc, saw a stränge procession arrive in his courtyard, as he 
was starting on his first pint of wine and thinking sadly of the gay ditties 
which Madame Bourjus used to hum at this hour. 

A family of tatterdemalions, made up of two young women and three 
children, preceded a footman in the cherry-red livery of a great house- 
hold, who was pulling a cartload of firewood and clothes. To complete 
the picture, a litde monkey, perched on top of the cart, seemed delighted 
to be taken for a ride and was making faces at the passers-by. One of the 
little boys hcld a hurdy-gurdy, whose strings he was gaily strumming. 

Maitre Bourjus jumped up, swore, hit his fist on the table and arrived in 
the kitchen just as Angelique was handing Florimond into Barbe’s arms. 

“What . . . what’s this? . . .” he stuttered, beside himself. “Are you 
going to teil me that this onc is yours, too? And I who took you for a 
decent, respectable girl, Barbe?“ 

“Maitre Bourjus, listen to me. . . .” 

“f 11 Hsten no more to anything! You are making my cook-shop into a 
foundling asylum! 1 am disgraced. . . .” 

He flung his chef’s cap down on the ground and ran out to call for the 
watch. 

“Keep the two babies warm,“ Angelique advised Barbe, “f 11 go and 
light the fire in your room.” 
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Madame de Soissons’s dumbfounded and indignant lackey had to carry 
the logs up to the seventh floor by a rickety staircase, and put them down 
in a small room which was not evcn fumishcd with a curtained bed. 

“And mind you teil Madame de Soissons to have the same things 
brought to me every day,” Angelique told him. 

“Lookhere, wcnch,ifyou wantmy ad vice . . 

“I dont want your advice, peasant, and I forbid you to address me 
familiarly,” Angelique cut him short in a tone which accorded ill with her 
torn bodice and her cropped head. The lackey walked down the stairs, 
fecling—like Master Bourjus—that he was disgraced. 

A littlc later, Barbe climbed the stairs, carrying Florimond and Cantor 
in her arms. She found Linot and Flipot lustily blowing upon a magni- 
ficent log-fire. The heat was sufFocating, and they all had flushed chccks. 
Barbe related that the landlord was still incensed and that his tantrums 
were frightening Florimond. 

“Leave them with us now that it’s warm up here,” said Angelique, 
“and go and attend to your duties, Barbe. You arcn’t cross that I’ve come 
to you with my babies?” 

“Oh! Madame, it’s a great joy for ine.” 

“And those poor children, we must put them up too,” said Angelique, 
pointing to Rosine and the two little boys. “If you knew whcre they 
come from!” 

“Madame, my poor little room is yours.” 

“Ba-a-arbe! . . .” 

Maitre Bourjus was roaring in the courtyard. The entire neighbour- 
hood echocd with his screams. Not only had his house becn invadcd by 
beggars, but liis servant was losing her head. She had let a spit-load of six 
capons burn. . . . And what was that shower of sparks issuing from the 
chimney-stack—a chimney in which no fire had becn madc for five years? 
Everything would go up in flames! . . . This was his final ruin. Ah, 
why had Madame Bourjus died! . . . 

The cooking-pot sent by Madame de Soissons contained meat-stock, 
soup and fine vegetables. There were also two loaves of bread and a jug of 
milk. Rosine went down to fetch a pail of water from the well in the 
courtyard, and they heated the water on the andirons. Angelique washed 
her two children, wrapped them in fresh clothes and warm blankcts. 
Never again would they be hungry, never again cold! . . . 

Cantor was sucking a chicken-bone picked up in the kitchen. He 
babblcd away as he played with his little feet. Florimond did not yet 
seem to have recovered fully. He would fall asleep, then wake up crying. 
He shivered, and she did not know whether it was from fever or 
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fear. But after his bath he perspired profusely, then feil into a peaceful 
slumber. 

Angelique sent Linot and Flipot out of the room and, in her tum, 
washed in the tub which normally served for the ablutions of the modest 
serving-maid. 

“How beautiful you are!” Rosine exelaimed. “I don’t know you, but 
you must surely be one of Pretty Boy’s girls.” 

Angelique was scrubbing her head energetically and found that washing 
one’s hair was really very easy when one hadn t any left. 

“No, I am the Marquise of the Angels.” 

“Oh! Soit’s you!” cried the young girl, dazzled. ‘Tve heard so much 
about you. Is it true that Calcmbredaine was hanged?” 

“I don’t know, Rosine. As you see, we are in a very simple, very 
decent little room. There’s a crucifix on the wall. You mustn’t talk of all 
that any more.” 

Shc slipped on her coarse lincn sliift, a dark-blue serge skirt and bodice, 
which werc part of the cart-load that had been sent. Angclique’s slender 
figure was lost in these rough, shapelcss garments; but they were clean, 
and shc feit a profound relief as shc dropped her old tattered rags on the 
floor. 

She took a small mirror from the caskct she had gone to retrievc from 
the ruc du Val d’Amour. Tliere were all sorts of interesting things which 
shc cherishcd in this casket, among them a tortoise-shcll comb. She 
arranged her hair. Her face under the short crop seemed like a strangcr’s 
to her. 

“Did the police crop your hair?” Rosine asked. 

“Ycs . . . oh well! It’ll grow again. But, Rosine! what have I there?” 

“Wliere?” 

“Inmyhair. Look!” 

Rosine looked. 

“It’s a strand of grey hair,” she said. 

“Grey hair!” Angelique repeated, horrified. “But it can’t bc! I . . . 
only yesterday I still hadnt any, I am sure.” 

“It’s come just like that. Last night, perhaps?” 

“Yes, last night.” 

With limp legs, Angelique went to sit down on Barbe’s bed. 

“Rosine . . . Have Igrown old?” 

The young girl, kneeling before her, examined her gravely, then 
stroked her check. 

“I don’t think so. You have no wrinkles, and your skin is smooth.” 

Angelique arranged her hair as best she could, trying to hide the 
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unfortunate Strand undemeath the others. Then she tied a black satin scarf 
aroundherhead. 

“How old are you, Rosine ?” 

“I don’t know. Fourteen perhaps, or fifteen.” 

“I remember you now. I saw you at the graveyard of the Saints- 
Innocents one night. You were walking in Great Coesre’s procession, 
and your breasts were bare. It was winter. Weren’t you dying of cold, 
naked like that to the waist?” 

Rosine raised her big, dark eyes towards AngeUque, who could read a 
vague reproach in them. 

“You said yourself, we mustn’t talk of all that any more,” she mur- 
mured. 

At that moment Linot and Flipot started drumming on the door. They 
came in gaily. Barbe had slipped thcm surreptidously a frying-pan, a 
piece of fat and a jar of dough. They were going to make pancakes. 

There was no gayer place in Paris that evening than the little room in 
the rue de la VaUee-de-Misere. AngeUque tossed the pancakes; Linot 
strummed on Thibault’s hurdy-gurdy. Polack had found the instrument 
against a boundary-stone and had given it back to the old musician’s 
grandson. Nobody knew what had become of the old man in the scuffle. 

A little later, Barbe came up with a candlestick. She said that no 
customer had come to the shop that night and that Maitre Bourjus had 
locked up in disgust. To top the innkeeper’s misfortune, his watch had 
been stolcn. Thus Barbe was free earlier than usual. As she finished 
talking, her eyes feil on a stränge assortment of objccts placed on the 
wooden ehest in which she stored her clothes. There were two tobacco- 
graters, a string-pursc with a few hus> buttons, a hook, and right in the 
middle- 

“But . . . that’s Maitre Bourjus’s watch!“ she exclaimed. 

“Flipot!” cried Angelique. 

Fhpot assumed an air of modesty. 

“Yes, I did it. When I went down to the kitcken for the pancake 
dough.” 

Angelique grabbed him by the ears and shook him hard. 

“If you Start again, you cut-purse sprout, Tll throw you out and you 
can go back to Rotten jean.” 

Disconsolately, the boy went to lie down in a comer of the room, 
where he prompdy feil asleep. Linot did likewise, then Rosine, half 
sprawled across the pallet. The babies were slumbering again. 

Kneeling before the fire, AngeUque was the only one who stayed awake 
with Barbe. She could hear no sound, for the room overlooked a court- 
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yard and not the Street, which at this hour was beginning to fill up with 
gamblers and revellers. 

“There’s nine o’clock striking from the Chatelet,” said Barbe. 

She was surprised to see Angelique raise her brow with a drawn ex- 
pression on her face, then get up abruptly. For a moment the young 
woman remained gazing at the sleeping Florimond and Cantor. Then she 
walked towards the door. 

“fll see you tomorrow, Barbe,” she whispered. 

“Where is Madame going?” 

“There remains one more thing for me to do,” said Angelique. “After 
that, it will be all over. Life can begin again.” 


CHAPTER 65 


It was but a few steps from the rue de la Vallee-de-Misere to the 
Chätelet. From ‘The Brazen Cock’ one could see the pointed roofs of the 
big tower of the fortress. 

Angelique soon found herseif in front of the main gate of the prison, 
flanked by two turrets and surmounted by a bell-tower and a clock. 

As on the previous night, the arched gateway was lit by torches. 
Angelique walked up to the gate, then shrank back and began to wander 
around in the neighbouring streets, hoping that a miracle might dcstroy 
the sinister casde whose thick walls had already withstood the onslaught of 
half a dozen centuries. The adventures of this last day had almost erased 
from her memory the promise she had given to the captain of the watch. 
But Barbe’s words had recalled it to her mind. Now the hour had come 
for her to keep her word. 

‘Come on/ she said, ‘lingering here won’t help. I have to go through 
with it/ 

She tumed back tow?rds the prison and, under the arch, stcpped aside 
to make room for a funcral procession that was coming out. In the lead 
walked a man holding a smoking torch. Two porters carrying a hier 
marched behind him. Two more stretchers followed, and in their wake 
the air was permeated with cadaverous odours so strong that they sur- 
passed the fetid stench of the adjacent streets. 

The stretchers, by order of the Lieutenant of Police, were transporting 
three drowned men who had been deposited in the lower jail for several 
■days and who had not been idendfied. They would be passed on to the 
nuns of the Hospital of Saint-Catherine, at a few hundred steps’ distance 
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from the Chätelet; these nuns were called upon by their Statutes to wash, 
shroud and bury this sad human carrion in a special grave. 

Angelique shuddered and hastened into the guard-room. 

“Ah! there you are,” said the captain. 

He was seated, smoking, his two feet on the table. 

“I didn’t believe she'd come back,“ said one of the men. 

“I did,” the captain asserted. “I have seen men go back on their word. 
butaskirtnever. So, my sweet? . . .” 

She lowcred an icy glance on the flushcd face. The captain rcachcd out 
with his hand and hcartily pinchcd her backside. 

“You ’11 be taken to the surgeon so that he can give you a wash and see 
that you aren’t sick. If you arc, hc’ll apply some pomade. I am a finicky 
fcllow, you know. Off you go!” 

A soldier escorted Angelique to the surgery. They found the surgeon 
in amorous conversation with one of the prison matrons. 

Angelique had to lic down on a bcnch and submit to the revolting 
examination. 

“You can teil the captain that she is clean as a whistlc and fresh as a 
daisy,” the surgeon shouted aftcr the disappearing soldier. “We don’t 
often come across the likes of her in this place!” 

The matron took her to the captain’s room, pompously christcncd his 
‘apartment’. She remained alonc in this room, which had barred Windows 
Hke a jail, and thick walls ill-concealed by frayed, threadbare tapestries. A 
torch on the table, placcd next to a sabre and an inkstand, did littlc to 
dispcl the shadows under the vaultcd cciling. The room smcllcd of old 
leather, tobacco and winc. Angelique remained Standing by the table, 
unable to sit down or do anything, sick with nervousness and gradually, 
as the time passed, complctely frozen, for the place cxudcd a chilly 
moisturc. 

At last she heard the rumbhng noisc of the captain in the corridor, and 
he walkcd in, uttcring a stream ofcurses. He flung his sword and pistol on 
the table, sat down panting and commandcd, as he iicld out his foot to 
Angelique: 

“Take my boots off!“ 

Angclique’s blood gave just one turn. 

“I am not your servant!” 

“Well, Ihn damned!” muttered the captain, putting his hands on his 
knees to takc a better look at her. 

Angelique told hersclf that she was mad to provoke the Ogre’s wrath at 
the very moment when she was completely at his merey. She tried to 
soften her answer. 
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Td do so gladly, but I don’t know anything about military dress. Your 
boots are so big and my hands are so small. Look.” 

“It’s true they arc small,” he concedcd. “You have the hands of a 
duchess.” 

“Icantryto . . .” 

“Never mind, sparrow,” hc growlcd, pushing her back. 

He seized one of his boots and bcgan to pull at it, writhing and grimac- 
ing. There was the sound of Steps on thc flagged corridor, and a voice 
called: 

“Captain! Captain!” 

“What’s the matter?” 

“They’ve brought in a corpse, fishcd out ncar the Petit-Pont.” 

“Put hini in the morguc.” 

“Yes . . . onlyliesgothisbellyslashed. You’llhavctomakea rcport.” 

The captain blasphemed enough to make the ncar-by church-towcr 
comc crashing down, and rushed out. 

Angelique waited again, more and more chillcd. She was beginning to 
hope that this wholc night would pass in tliis way, or that the captain 
would not come back, or—who knows?—might himself get knifed, 
when the Chätelet echoed once more with the roars of his mighty voice. 
A soldicr accompanicd liim. 

“Remove my boots,” he told him. “All right. Now out! And you, 
wcnch, hop into bed instead of Standing there, stiffas a ramrod, with your 
tceth chattcring.” 

Angelique turned away and walkcd over to thc alcove. She began to 
undress. There was a big lump in thc pit of her stomach. Shewondered 
whether she ought to take off her shift, and finally decided to keep it on. 
She climbcd into the bed and, despitc her apprehension, had a fccling of 
well-being as she slipped under the blankets. The feather-bcd was soft, 
and she gradually bcgan to warm up. With thc sheet up to her chin, she 
watched the captain undress. 

He was something of a phenomenon: he creaked, panted, groaned, 
grumbled, and the shadow of his enormous figure covcrcd an entire wall- 
panel. 

He removed his superb brown wig and placed it carefully on a wooden 
stand. Then, aftcr energetically scratching his skull, he proceedcd to take 
off his other clothes. 

Deprived of his boots and wig and stark naked, the captain of the watch 
was still an imposing figure. She heard him splash in a pail of water, then 
he emerged again, with a towel modestly tied around his loins. 

At that moment, there was again a knocking at the door. 
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“Captain! Captain!” 

He went to open it. 

“Captain, it’s the watch come back saying that a house has been burgled 
in the rue des Martyrs and . . 

“Damn and blast you!” the captain thundered, “when will you realise 
that if there’s any martyr about, it's me! Can’t you see that I have a 
warm little chicken in my bed who’s been waiting for me for thrce 
hours!” 

He slammed the door, shot the bolt rcsoundingly and stood there for a 
moment, naked and colossal, reeling off curses and abuse. Then, some- 
what mollified, he tied a scarf around his skull, making the two ends puff 
coquettishly over his forchcad. 

Finally, picking up the torch, hc steppcd gingerly towards the alcove. 

The cowcring Angelique, with the sheet up to her chin, watched the 
advance of this ruddy giant whose horned head threw a grotesque shadow 
on the ceiling. Relaxed by the warmth of the bed, numbed by the long 
wait and already close to slecp, she found this apparition so ludicrous that 
she suddenly could not hclp giggling. 

The Ogre stopped, gazed at her with surprise and a jovial expression 
split his merry face. 

“Ho! Ho! The baby's giving me a smile! Why, that’s unexpected! 
For you certainly know how to freeze a fellow with icy glances! But I see 
you’re not averse to a bit of fun either. Hey! Hey! You’re laughing, 
sweetheart! That’s fme! Hee! Hce! Hee! Hee!” 

He began to laugh heartily, and hc lookcd so funny with his cap and his 
candlestick that Angelique positively choked in her pillow. At last, with 
Streaming eyes, she managed to control herseif. She was furious with 
herseif, for she had promised hcrself to bc dignified, indifferent, granting 
just what had to be, and here she was laughing like a trollop trying to put 
a customer at easc. 

“That’s fine, sweetie, that’s fine,“ the captain repeated, well pleased. 
“Now move over to make a little room for me.“ 

The ‘little room* he asked for almost released a fresh outbreak of mirth 
on Angelique’s part. But at the same time she was gripped by the thought 
of what she was about to submit to. While he was hoisting himself into 
the bed, she shrank back to the other side, curled up and stayed there, 
mute with rcvulsion. 

The mattress sagged under the enormous bulk which slumped on it. 
The captain had blown out the candle. His hand pulled the curtains of the 
alcove, and in this fusty darkness the strong smell of wine, tobacco and 
boot-leather became unbearably intense. He was breathing hard and 
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muttering indisdnct curses. At last he groped on the mattress near him 
and his big paw came down on Angelique, who stiffened. 

“There! There!” he said. “You re like a wooden puppet. Thisisno 
time for that, my beauty. However, I don t want to rush you. TU talk 
nice to you, because it’s you. A while ago, just from the way you looked 
at me as if I was no bigger than a pea, I could teil you didnt much fancy 
the idea of going to bed with me. And yet I am a good-looking man and 
generally the ladies like me. But it’s hopeless trying to understand women. 
. . . I like you, though, and that’s a fact. I’m really smitten! You’renot 
like other girls. Youre ten times prettier. Ive been thinking of nothing 
but you ever since yesterday. . . .” 

His podgy fingers were pinching and patting her affectionately. 

“You aren’t used to it, it looks like. And yet, pretty as you are, you 
must have had hundreds of men! Anyhow, as far as we two are con- 
cerned, I’ll be frank with you. Earlier this evening, when I saw you in the 
guard-room, I thought to myself that with your high and mighty airs you 
might get me all tied up in a knot. That sort of thing can happen to the 
best of us. So, to be sure not to let you down and be caught short, I 
downed a whole pitcher of spiced wine. But woe and alas! ever since that 
moment f ve been bedevilled with all this business of thieves and corpses. 
As if all these people were getting themselves murdered on purpose to 
annoy me. 

“I have spent three hours running from the rccords to the morgue, with 
this damned cinnamon-wine heating my blood. So now fm right and 
ready, fm making no boncs about it. But still, it would be nicer for both 
of us if you’d show a little good will too, dont you think?” 

This speech had a calming effcct on Angelique. Unlike most women, 
even her physical reflexes and reactions responded to reason. The cap- 
tain, who was no fool, had guessed it intuitively. You dont take part in 
sacking a number of towns and raping heaven knows how many women 
and girls of all races and nationalities without collecting a little ex- 
pericnce! . . . 

He was rewardcd for his patience by finding a beautiful, supple body 
against him which, though in silcnce, offered itself docilely to his desire. 
With a grünt of pleasure he took hold of it and possessed it with great 
vigour but without brutality. 

Angelique had no time to feel revulsion. Buffeted by this embrace as if 
by a fierce whirlwind, she found herseif free almost instantly. 

“There, that’s done,” sighed the captain. 

With the flat side of his big hand he rolled her like a log to the other side 
ofthe bed. 
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“Now slcep your fill, my pretty slut. Well have another go in the 
morning, and then we’ll be quits.” 

Two seconds later, he was snoring noisily. 

Angelique thought that it would takc her a long time to fall asleep, but 
this supreme cxcrcise coming after the fatigues of the last hours, added to 
the comfort of a soft, warm bed, plungcd her at once into a deep slecp. 

Whcn shc woke up in the darkness, it took her quite a while to realise 
where she was. The captain’s snores had bccome less loud. It was so hot 
that Angelique removed her shift, as the rough linen irritated her delicate 
skin. 

She was no longer frightened, but shc feit vaguely troubled. She was 
uncasy, and it wasn’t 011 account of the Ogre’s big, sleeping hulk, but 
bccause of something eise . . . something indefinable and frightening. 

Shc tried to fall asleep again and tossed from side to sidc. At last she 
pricked Up her cars. Then she became aware of the dim, diffused sounds 
which had drawn her from her slumber, despite herseif. They were like 
the sound of voices, very distant voiccs which had all fallen into a single 
plaintive moan. It never stopped. When one sound receded, another one 
took its place. And suddcnly shc understood: they were the prisoners. 

What had rcached her ears through the floor and the massive walls were 
the muffled moans, the cries of despair, of the unfortunates who were 
fcttcred, freezing, fighting off the jail-rats with their shocs, fighting against 
the water, against dcath. Criminals were blaspheming against the name of 
God, the innocent were praying to Hirn. Others, broken by the torture of 
the ‘question’, half asphyxiated, exhausted by hunger and cold, were 
gasping in the throes of death. These things accountcd for the grim, 
mysterious noiscs. 

Angelique shivered. The fortress of the Chatelet weighed upon her with 
all its ccnturies and all its horrors. Would she ever find the open air again? 
Would the Ogrelet her go? He was sleeping. He was strong and mighty. 
He was the master of this hell. 

Very softly she drew closer to the huge mass that snored at her side and 
was surprised to find some charm in this thick hidc as she put her hand on 
it. 

The captain moved and almost crushed her as he turned over. 

“Hi! Hi! the littlc quail is awake,” he said in a thick voice. 

His outstretched arm pulled her towards him, and she feit submerged in 
this weiter of muscular flesh that rippled under his skin. The man yawned 
noisily. Then he drew the curtains aside and saw a grey light dimly paling 
behind the window-bars. 
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“You are an early bird, my kitten.” 

“Those noises—what are they ?” 

“They are the prisoners. They're having less fun than we are.” 

“They are suffering. . . 

“They aren’t put there to havc fun. You’re lucky, you know, to have 
been let off. Why, youre better off in my bed than on the other side of 
the wall on the straw. Isn’t that true?” 

Angelique nodded with so much conviction that the captain was 
delighted. 

He scizcd a pint of red winc from the bedside table and took a long 
draught. His Adam’s apple rose and feil in his powerful throat. He 
offered the tin pot to Angelique. 

“Your turn.” 

She accepted, for she feit that this alone could save her from despair 
between the sinister walls of the Chätelct: the brutal wcll-being of 
drunkenncss and lust wliich produce oblivion. ^ 

He cncouraged her: 

“Drink, kitten, drink, my beauty. It's fine wine, it’ll do you good.” 

Whcn she finally sank back, her head was spinning; the strong, pungent 
liquor fogged her brains. Notliing mattcred any more except being alive. 

He turned towards her heavily, but she no longer feared liim. She even 
feit a ripplc of pleasure when he stroked her with his big hand, not very 
gently, but in an cncrgetic, experienced way. Those caresses, which were 
more likc a rough massagc than a zephyr’s brcatli, gave her a genuine 
fccling of rclicf. He kissed her in peasant fashion, with big, greedy, noisy 
smacks, wliich surprised Angelique and made her want to giggle. 

Then he took her in his hairy arms and calmly laid her out across the 
bed. She realised that he was determined this time to take full advantage 
of his windfall, and she closed her eyes. She was determined, any way, not 
to remember the moments that followed. 

Still, it was not quitc as dreadful as she had iinagined. The Ogre was 
not vicious. He bchaved rather like a man who is unawarc of his weight 
and size but, despite this burden which left her half crushed and flattened,- 
she had to admit that she had not been far from experiencing a certain 
pleasure at finding hersclf the prey of this colossus, full of strength and 
drive. Afterwards, she feit as light as a feather. 

The captain was dressing and humming a military march. 

“By Jovc,” he kept repeating, “you gave me no end of pleasure. And 
f d been so afraid ofyou! . . .” 

The surgeon of the Chätelet came in, armed with his shaving-dish and 
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his razors. Angelique finished dressing while her cumbrous lover-for-a- 
night let the barber tie a towel round his neck and lather his face. He 
condnued to display much sadsfacdon. 

“You werejolly well right, barber: fresh as a daisy!” 

Angelique did not know how to take her leave. The captain suddenly 
flung a purse on the table. 

“That’s for you.” 

“I have already been paid.” 

“Take it,” roarcd the captain, “and go!” 

When Angelique found herseif outside the Chätelet, she had not the 
courage to return straightway to the rue de la Vallee-de-Misere, which 
was too close to the terrible prison. She walked down to the Seine. On 
the Quai des Morfondus the boatmens wives had set up ‘baths* for 
women during the summer months. The ‘baths* consisted of some 
wooden posts holding up a canvas covering and driven into the mud. 
The woinen would climb down to them in shift and bonnet. 

The bargcman’s wife to whom Angelique paid her fee, exclaimed: 

“Are you crazy to want to take a dip at this hour? It’s chilly, you 
know.” 

“Nevcr mind.” 

The water was cold indecd, but after a moment, Angelique found it 
very pleasant. Since she was the only customcr, she swam around a little 
among the posts. When she had dried and dressed herseif, she walked for 
a while along the banks, enjoying the warm autumn sim. 

‘It’s over,’ she said. ‘I want no more poverty, no more dreadful things 
Uke killing the Great Coesre, or difficult ones like sleeping with a captain 
ofthewatch. It’s not mykindoflife. I like fine linen, beautiful clothes. I 
want my children never to know hunger or cold again. I want them to be 
well-dresscd and respcctcd. I want them to have a name again. I want to 
have a name myself. ... I want to become a great lady again. . . .’ 
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PART SIX 


The Inn of the 
Red Mash 




CHAPTER 66 


As Angelique was sneaking as quietly as possible into the courtyard of 
the inn of ‘The Brazen Cock\ Maitre Bourjus, armed with a ladle, 
emcrged and hurled himself upon her. 

She had been expccting something of the sort, and just had time to 
dodge behind the small well. 

“Get out, beggar wench, trollop!” bawled the landlord of ‘The Brazen 
Cock\ “What sins have I committed to deserve this invasion by fugitivcs 
from the General Hospital, Bicctre . . . or worse. I know what a shorn 
head like yours means. ... Go back to the Chätelet, where you come 
from—or eise IT 1 have you sent back there. ... I don’t know what 
prevented me from calling the watch last night. . . . I am too kind- 
hearted. Ah! what would my sainted wife say if she saw her shop thus 
disgraced!” 

Angelique, while dodging the ladle-thrusts, began to shout loudcr than 
he: 

“And what would your sainted wife say of such a disgraceful husband 
. . . who Starts drinking at the crack ofdawn?” 

The innkeeper stopped motionless. Angelique seized her advantage. 

“And what would she say to her shop covered with dust and to a 
window-dressing of six-day-old chickens, shrivellcd like parchment, and 
to her empty cellar, and to her unpolished tables and benches? „ . .” 

“ Why, the devil-!” he spluttcred. 

“And what would she say to a blaspheming husband? Poor Madame 
Bourjus looking down on such a mess from up there in Heaven! I can 
assure you that she doesnt know how to hide her shame before the angels 
and all the saints in Paradise!” 

Maitre Bourjus’s expression became ever more bewildered. He fmally 
slumped down heavily on the lip of the well. 

“Alas !” he moaned, “why did she have to die? She was such a sprightly 
housewife, always gay and resolute. I don’t know what keeps me from 
seeking oblivion at the bottom of this well!” 

“I can teil you what it is: it’s the thought of her greeting you up there 
andsaying: ‘Ah! So it’s you, Maitre Pierre . . .*” 

“Maitre Jacques, if you please.” 

“ ‘So it’s you, Maitre Jacques! I can't say Tm proud of you. I always 
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said you didn’t know how to manage on your own. Worse than a 
child . . . ! You’vecertainlyprovedit! Whenlseewhatyouhave done 
with my shining, beautiful shop, so spick and span during my lifetime, 
when I see our beautiful shop-sign all rusty and creaking so loud on windy 
nights that it keeps the neighbours awake, and my pewter, my pie-dishes, 
my fish-kettles, all scratched because your fool of a nephew cleans them 
with ashes instead of using special soft chalk. . . . And when I sce you 
letting yourself be cheated by all the rascally poultry-mongers and wine- 
merchants, who seil you de-combed cocks for capons and barreis of 
verjuice for fine wine, how do you expect me, who used to be a devout 
and honest woman, tomakethemostofHeaven? . . 

Angelique stopped, out of breath. Maitre Bourjus seemed entranced. 

“It’s true,” he stammered, “it’s true—she’d talk just hke that. She was 
>> 

so . . . so . . . 

His heavy jowl quivered. 

“It’s no good snivclling,” said Angelique roughly, “that isn’t the way to 
avoid the broomstick-thrashing that is waiting for you up there. The only. 
way is to get down to work, Maitre Bourjus. Barbe is a good girl, but 
slow by nature; you’ve got to teil her what to do. Your nephew seems to 
mea rare half-wit. And customers don’t walk into a shop where they are 
welcomed by a growling watch-dog.” 

“Who growls?” asked Maitre Bourjus, assuming a threatening air. 

“You do.” 

“I do?” 

“Yes. Your wife, who was so gay, would not have stood you for three 
niinutes with that scowl you have, sitting, before your pot of wine.” 

“And you think she would have tolerated an insolent, dirty wench of 
your kind in her yard?” 

“I am not dirty,” Angelique protested, pulling herseif up, “my clothes 
are clean, look at them.” 

“Do you think she would have stood for letting your cut-purse breed of 
impudent ragamufEns help themselves in her kitchen? I caught them 
gorging themselves with bacon in my larder and I am sure that they were 
the ones who stole my watch.” 

“Here’s your watch,” said Angelique, disdainfully pulling it out of her 
pocket. “I found it under the staircase. You must have lost it when you 
went up to bed last night, dead-drunk.” 

She held out the watch to the innkeeper across the well, and added: 

“You see I am not a thief either. I could have kept it.” 

“Don’t let it fall into the well!” he said, frantically. 

“I’d be glad to hand it to you, but I am afraid of your ladle.” 
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Muttering a curse, Maitre Bourjus flung his weapon on the ground. 
Angelique camc doser to him, with a roguish air. She had the feeling that 
her night with the captain had taught her a few things about the art of 
winning over curmudgeons and Standing up to brutes. It had given her 
an ease of manner which might be useful in the future. 

She did not hurry to retum the watch but examined it with much 
interest. 

“Ifs a beautiful watch.” 

The innkeeper's face lit up again. 

“Isn t it? I bought it from a pedlar from the Jura, those highlanders who 
spend the winter in Paris. They have real treasures in their pockets, but, 
mind you, they won’t show them to everybody, not even to princes— 
they want to know whom they are dealing with.” 

“They prefer to deal with real business men rather than with gulhble 
fools . . . especially for these mechanical gadgets which are genuine 
works of art.” 

“That’s just it: genuine works of art,” the innkeeper repeated, as his 
silver watch-case gleamed in the pale sunshine. He put it back into his 
pocket, fastened the numerous chains and charms to his button-holes, and 
again cast a suspicious glance at Angelique. 

“I really wonder how this watch could have dropped out of my pockct, 
as you insinuate. And I also wonder where you get that ladylike talk, 
when only the other night you were rattling off thieves* cant to make 
one’s hair stand on end. fve a feeling you are trying to bamboozle me like 
the strumpet you are.” 

Angelique remained unruffled. 

“It’s not easy talking to a man like you, Maitre Jacques,” she said in a 
tone of gentle reproach, “you know women too well.” 

The innkeeper crossed his short arms over his paunch and looked fierce. 

“I know them and they can t pull the wool over my eyes.” 

He allowed a heavy silence to settle, his eyes fixed on the guilty woman, 
who hung her head. 

“Well, then?” he said, peremptorily. 

Angelique, who was taller than he, thought he was very funny, round 
as a barrel, with his cap over one ear, and his frozen gaze. However, she 
said humbly: 

“f 11 do whatever you teil me, Maitre Bourjus. If you tum me <?ut with 
my two babies, I shall go. But I dont know where to go, nor where to 
take my little ones to shelter them from the cold and rain. Do you think 
your wife would have tumed us out? I am staying in Barbe’s room. I am 
not disturbing you. 1 have my own firewood and food. The boys and the 
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girl who are with me could render you small Services: carry water, scrub 
floors. The babies will remain in the attic. ...” 

“And why should they stay up in the attic?” bawled the innkeeper. 
“Children don’t belong in a pigeon-coop, but in the kitchen, by the 
hcarth, where they can keep warm and toddle around. These beggar- 
wenches are all the same. Less heart than wild beasts! You get those 
nippers down into the kitchen, if you don’t want me to get cross. Besides 
which, you’re likcly to Start a fire there any moment, with those wooden 
tilcs up there! . . .” 

Angelique mounted, with elfin nimbleness, the seven storeys that led to 
Barbe’s attic. On a landing, she passed a furtive figure whom she re- 
cognised as the landlord’s nephew. The kitchen-boy flattened himself 
against the wall and cast a rcsentful glance at her. She smiled at him, 
determined to make friends in this house where she was anxious to 
resume a respectable life. 

“Good morning, littlc one.” 

“Little?" he growled, giving a Start. “I’d like to point out that I could 
comfortably eat patties off the top of your hcad. I was sixteen last 
Michaelmas.” 

“Oh! excuse me, Monsieur! What a shocking mistake on my part! 
Would your gallantry go so far as to forgive me?” 

The youngster, who was visibly unaccustomed to such talk, shrugged 
awkwardly and stammered: 

“Might be.” 

“You are too kind. I am touched. And would your good upbringing 
likewise go so far as not to talk so familiarly to a lady of quality?” 

The poor apprentice cook sccmed on the rack. He had rather fine black 
eyes in his thin, white face. His self-assurance was completely gone. 
Angelique, who had started to climb the stairs again, stopped. 

“With that acccnt of yours, you’re bound to be a southemer, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes . . . M’dame . . . I am from Toulouse.” 

“Toulouse!” she cried. “Oh! a brother countryman!” 

And she jumped at his neck and kissed him. 

“Toulouse!” she repeated. 

The kitchen-boy was red as a tomato. Angelique said a few words to 
him in the langue d’oe, and David’s excitcment knew no bounds 

“You, too, come from there?” 

“Almost.” 

She was ludicrously happy about this encounter. What a Kontrast! To 
have been one of the great ladies of Toulouse and to have come down to 
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hugging a kitchen-boy because hc had that sunny acccnt on his tonguc, 
with a whiff of garlic and flowers! 

In the garret she found Rosine scratching her head while looking with 
cow-Uke eyes at Florimond and Cantor as they played. Barbe was down- 
stairs. The boys had gone 4 for a strolT. In underworld slang, that meant 
that they had gone begging for alms. 

“I don’t want them to go begging,” said Angelique categorically. 

“You dont want them to steal, you dont want them to beg. What do 
you want them to do, then?” 

“I want them to work.” 

“But that is work!” protested the girl. 

“No. Now rousc yoursclf! Help me take the children down to the 
kitchen. You’ll look after them and help Barbe.” 

She was happy to leave the two babies in this vast, warm, fragrant 
domain. The fire was blazing in the hcarth with a new ardour. 

‘Never again shall they be cold, or hungry!’ Angelique said to herseif 
again. ‘Upon my word, I couldn’t have taken them to a better place than 
a cook-shopf 

Florimond seemed stiffly awkward in his little grey-brown muslin 
frock, his yellow serge top and grcen sergc apron. A bonnet, also of green 
sergc, covered his head. These colours made his frail little face look even 
more sickly. She feit his forehead and put her lips in the hollow of his 
little hand to see if he was feverish. He seemed well enough, though a 
little fretful and grumpy. As for Cantor, since moming he hadn’t stopped 
trying to undo the swaddling-clothes into which Rosine had wrapped 
him. In the basket into which he had bcen put hc stood up, naked as a 
little Cupid, and tried to get out to catch the flames. 

“The poor child hasnt been raised properly,” remarked Barbe with 
concern. “Has he even had his arms and legs swaddled and bound, as they 
should be? He will never hold himself straight and may even get hump- 
backed.” 

“At the moment, he scems rather sturdy for a nine-months-old,” said 
Angelique, who was admiring the plump thighs of her younger child. 

But Barbe was not reassured. Cantor’s freedom of movement worried 
her. 

“As soon as I have a free moment, Fll cut some strips of linen to bind 
him. But it is out of the question this morning. Maitre Bourjus seems in a 
frenzy. Imaginc, Madame, he has ordered me to scrub the floors, polish 
the tables, and even run down to the Temple to buy soft chalk in order to 
give his pewter a shine. f m at my wits* end. . . .” 
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“ Ask Rosine to hdp you.” 


After she had got all her family settled, Angelique set out gaily for the 
Pont-Neuf. 

The flower-woman did not recognise her. Angelique had to remind her 
of the day when she had helped her make up bouquets and been com- 
plimented by her. 

“Well! How do you expect me to recognise you!” the woman ex- 
claimed. “That day you had hair on your head and no shoes on your feet. 
Today you have shoes and no hair. Still, your fingers haven’t changed, I 
hope? . . . Come along and sit down with us. Thereisnolackofwork, 
with All Saints’ Day in the offing. There’ll be flowers wanted soon for the 
graveyards and churches, to say nothing of the pictures of the departed.” 

Angelique sat down under the red parasol and set about her task con- 
scientiously and skilfully. 

But the Pont-Neuf was very quiet that day. She did not even hear Big 
Matthieu’s roaring voice, for he had moved his wheeled platform and his 
band to the fair-ground of Saint-Germain. The Pont-Neuf was in eclipse. 
There were fewer strollers, fewer mountebanks, fewer beggars. Angelique 
wasgladofit. 

The flower-sellers were talking, with copious lamentations, of the battle 
of the Fair of Saint-Germain. Apparently, the corpses of this particularly 
bloody brawl were still being counted. But, for once, the police had been 
equal to their task. Since that famous evening, one could see flocks of 
beggars led by the Constables in charge of the poor on their way to the 
General Hospital, or chain-gangs of convicts bound for the galleys. As for 
executions, each new day dawned on two or three hanged men on the 
Place de Greve. 

There followed a fervent discussion of the finery the ladies of the Pont- 
Neuf—flower and orange sellers—would wear when, together with the 
fish-wives of the central market, they would go to present their com- 
pliments, as Paris stall-keepers, to the young Queen in confinement and 
to Monsieur le Dauphin. 

“In the mcantime,” said Ang&ique’s employer, “there’s something eise 
worrying me. Where will our guild go and feast, to celebrate worthily 
the day of Saint-Valbonne? The innkeeper of the ‘Bons-Enfants’, last 
year, swindled us like a highway robber. I’ll never put anothcr sott into 
his tili ” 

Angelique joined in the conversation, to which she had listenedsilendy. 

“I know of an exccllent eating-house in the rue de la Vallle-de-Misere. 
The prices are moderate and they serve succulent and novel dishes.” 
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Shc quickly cnumerated specialitics of the table of Gay Leaming, 
which she had helped prepare in the old days: 

Crayfish-patties, turkeys stuffed with fennel, braised lamb tripe, not to 
mention almond-paste with pistachio, rissoles, aniseed wafers. But morc- 
over, ladies, you will eat in that restaurant something that even His 
Majesty Louis XIV has never seen on his table: small, oven-hot, feather- 
light hrioches with a dab of chilled liver-paste inside. A real marvel!” 

“Humph! wench, you make our möuths water,” cried the flower- 
sellers, their faces already flushed with gluttony. “And where may that be?” 

“At ‘The Brazen Cock’, the last cook-shop in the rue de la Vall6e-de- 
Misere as you go towards the Quai des Tanneurs.” 

“ Why, I don’t think the fare’s so good there. My man, who worksat 
the Great Butcher’s shop, sometimes goes and has a snack there, and he 
says it’s a gloomy, unprepossessing place.*’ 

“You are ill-informed, my dear. Maitre Bourjus, the landlord, has with 
him his nephew, only just up from Toulouse, who is a first-rate cook and 
knows all sorts of southem dishes. There’s also a monkey at ‘The Brazen 
Cock’ which makes no end of grimaces. And a hurdy-gurdy player who 
knows all the songs of the Pont-Neuf. In short, there’s everything one’s 
heart desires to enjoy oneself in good Company.” 

“Well, my girl, you seem to have an even greater gift for ‘barking’ than 
for making bouquets! 1*11 go with you to that eating-house.” 

“Oh no! Not today. The cook from Toulouse has gone down to the 
country to pick cabbages personally for a fried ham stew which is his own 
secret. But tomorrow night we’ll be expecting you, you and two ladies 
of your guild, to discuss the menu that would suit you.” 

“And what are you doing in that cook-shop?” 

“I am a relative of Maitre Bourjus,” declared Angelique. “My husband 
was a small pastry-cook. He had not passed his examination yet to become 
a master cook, when he died of the plague last winter. He left me in dire 
poverty, for we had contracted big debts with the apothecary for his 
illness.” 

“Don’t we know all about apothecaries* bills!” sighed the good womcn, 
sympathetically, raising their eyes to the sky. 

“Maitre Bourjus took pity on me and I help him in his trade. But as 
Customers are rare I try to make a little extra money.” 

“What’s your name, dearie?” 

“Angelique.” 

Thereupon she rose and said she was going, in order to inform the inn- 
keeper at once of their impending visit. 
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While shc walked quickly towards the rue de la Vallee-de-Misere, she 
marvelled at the number of lies she had told in a single moming. She did 
not try to understand why the idea had come over her to recruit customers 
for Maitre Bourjus. Had she wanted to show her gratitude to the inn- 
keeper who in the end had not driven her out? Was she hoping to get a 
reward from him? She did not ask hersclf any qucstions. She drifted with 
the current which drove her to do now onc thing, now another. She was 
impclled by the sharpened instinct of a mother defending her little ones. 

From one Ue to another, from one idea to another, from one bold stroke 
to another, she would succeed in saving herseif, in saving her childrcn. 


CHAPTER 67 


The following morning, Angeüquc rose at the first light of dawn 
and roused Barbe, Rosine and the children. 

“Everybody up! Don’t forget that the flower ladies are coming to sce 
us about the guild banquet. We must put up a good show.” 

Flipot grumbled. 

“Why is it always we who do the work?” he asked. “Why is that 
sluggard David still snoring and not going down to the kitchens tili the 
fire is lit, the pot on the boil and the whole room swept? You ought to 
shake him up, Marquise!” 

“Look here, boys, I am no longcr the Marquise of the Angels and you 
aren’t beggars any more. For the moment, we are servants—maids and 
errand-boys. Andsoonwellbercspectablecitizcns.” 

“F-!” said Flipot. “I don’t like respectable citizens. They are people 

whose purses you cut and whose coats you snatch. I don’t want to bccome 
a rcspectable citizen.” 

“And what are we supposed to call you if you aren’t the Marquise of 
the Angels any more?” Linot wanted to know. 

“Just call me Madame.” 

“Well, arent we grand!” mocked Flipot. 

Angelique boxed his ear so resoundingly that he realised at once that 
she meant it. She chccked the two boys’ appcarance. They were dressed 
in the shabby clothcs sent by the Duchesse de Soissons, patched and 
ugly, but clean and neat. Moreover, they had stout nailed boots, in which 
they walked awkwardly but which would protect them against the cöld 
all winter. 

“Flipot, you’ll accompany me to the market with David. Linot, you 11 
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do as Barbe teils you. You 11 go and fetch water and firewood. Rosine 
will niind the babies and the spits in the kitchen.” 

Flipot sighed very sadly : 

“Not much fun, this new job. As beggars and cut-purses you lead a 
high-class life. One day, you have plenty of money: you cat tili you burst 
and drink enough to drown in. Another day, you have nothing. So, in 
order not to be hungry, you lie down in a corner and slcep as long as you 
like. Whereas here it’s drudgery all the time and filling your belly with 
stew.” 

“If you want to go back to the Great Coesrc, I won t stop you.” 

“Oh no! Anyway, we havent the right any more. Wc’d be knifcd. 
Phut!” 

Angelique sighed. 

“What you miss is adventure, poor little lads. I can understand. But 
then, there’s the gibbet at the end of the road. Whereas on this road well 
be less rieh perhaps, but well become persons worthy of respect. Now 
off with you!” 

The little squad clattered down the stairs. On one of the landings 
Angelique stopped, drummed on the door of young David’s room and 
finally walked in. 

“Get up, apprenticc!” 

The youngster popped a dumbfounded face out of the sheets. 

“Up, up, David Chaillou!” Angelique repeated gaily. “Don’t forget 
that from now on you are a famous cook, whose recipes all Paris will bc 
clamouring for.” 

Maitre Bourjus, jostled, groaning, excited despite himself, and gal- 
vanised by Angelique’s authority, consentcd to handing her a fairly wcll- 
hned purse. 

“If you are afraid I might rob you, you can follow me to the market,” 
she told him. “But you’d be better advised to stay here and prepare the 
capons, turkeys, ducks and joints. You must realise that the ladies who’ll 
be Corning here want to find a setting that inspires confidence. An empty 
‘show-case’ or a display of dusty fowl, a dark room reeking of stale 
tobacco, an air of poverty or straitened circumstances, wont tempt people 
who are out for a feast. Even if I promised them an exccptional treat, they 
wouldn’t believe me.” 

“But what are you going to buy this moming, since these people 
haven’t decided on their choice yet?” 

“fm going to buy the decor.” 

“The . . . what?” 
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“Everything that’s nceded to make your eating-house look attractivc: 
rabbits, fish, cold meat, fruit, fine vegetables.” 

“But I’m not a general caterer!” lamented the burly man. “I deal in 
roast viands. Do you want to get the guilds of master cooks and pastry- 
cooks on my neck?” 

“ What can they possibly do to you?” 

“Women never have the least notion of serious questions,” groaned 
Maitre Bourjus, flinging up his short arms. “The jurymen of those guilds 
can sue me, haul me to court. In short, you’re going to ruin me!” 

“You’re ruined anyway,” Angelique told him bluntly. “So youVe 
nothing to lose by trying something eise and shaking yourself out of your 
torpor. Get started on your fowl and then take a look round the port of 
the Greve. I heard the wine-crier announce a fresh arrival of good vats 
from Burgundy and Champagne.” 

In the Place du Pilori, Angelique did her shopping, trying hard not to 
get too badly cheated. David complicated things by constantly repeating: 

“This is much too fine! This is much too expensive! What’s my uncle 
going to say? . . 

“Dunderhead!” she finally threw at him. “ Aren’t you ashamed, you, a 
lad of the south, to look at things so pettily, like a cold-hearted miser! 
Don’t teil me you are from Toulouse.” 

“But I am!” protested the apprentice. “My father was Monsieur 
Chaillou. Doesnt that name mean anything to you?” 

“No. What exactly did your father do?” 

The lanky David seemed disappointed, like a child dcprived of his 
sweet. 

“But you know, surely! The big grocer, in the Place de la Garonne! 
The only one who sold exotic herbs to enhance the fragrance of dishes!” 

‘In those days I didnt do the shopping myself/ Angelique thought. 

“He brought back all sorts of unknown things from his voyages, for he 
had been a cook on the King's vessels,” David went on. “You know 
... he was the one who wanted to Start selling chocolate in Toulouse.” 

Angelique made an effort to extract from her memory an incident 
which the word chocolate conjured up in her mind. Yes, there had been 
talk of it in the drawing-rooms. The protest of a Toulousian lady came 
back to her. Shesaid: 

“Chocolate? . . . But that’s what Indians drink!” 

David seemed much upset, for Angelique’s opinion had already assumed 
outstanding importance in his eyes. He moved closer to her and said that 
he would teil her a secret which he had never yet entrusted to änyone, not 
even to his uncle. 
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He assured her that his father, a great traveller in his young days, had 
tasted the chocolate of various foreign countries where it was manu- 
factured from beans imported from Mexico. Thus he had been able to 
convince himself, in Spain, Italy and even in Poland, of the excellence of 
this new product which had a pleasant taste and remarkable medicinal 
qualities. 

Once David had launched out on this subject, he seemed to be in- 
exhaustible. In his eagemess to retain the interest of the lady of his 
thoughts, he began to expound, in strident tones, all that he knew about 
the question. 

“Pshaw!” said Angelique, who was listening with only one ear, “I have 
never tasted this stuff and I don t feel tempted to. They say that the 
Queen is crazy about it. But the whole Court is embarrassed by this 
peculiar fancy and makes fun of her." 

“That’s bccause the people at Court aren’t used to chocolate," argued 
the apprentice cook. "My father thought so, too, and he obtained letters 
patent from the King to make this new product known. But alas, he dicd, 
and as my mother was already dead fm the only one left to make use of 
this patent. I don’t know how to go about it. That’s why I haven’t 
mentioned it to my uncle. I am afraid he might make fun of me and my 
father. He always says that my father was crazy." 

"You have those letters patent?” Angelique asked suddenly. 

David almost fainted under the radiance of those green eyes. 

"You have the patent?” Angelique repeated. 

"Yes,” he breathed. 

" What date does it bear?” 

“28dl May 1659, and the authorisation is valid for twenty-nine years.” 

"This means that for twenty-nine years you alone are authorised to 
manufacture and market this cxotic product?” 

"Well, yes. . . ." 

"We’d have to find out whether chocolate is dangerous," murmured 
Angelique musingly, "and if the public would take a fancy to it. Have 
you tried it yourself ?” 

“Yes." 

“What do you think of it?” 

“Well," said David, “I find it rather sickly sweet. But adding a little 
pepper or pimento gives it a stronger flavour. Still, I personally prefer a 
good glass of wine any time," he added with a swaggering air. 

“Mind the water!" cried a voice above them. 

They had only just time to jump aside to avoid a foul-smelling shower. 
Angelique gripped the youngster’s arm. She feit him tremble. 
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"I wanted to teil you,” he stammered hurriedly, “I have never seen a 
. . . a woman as beautiful as you.” 

“Of course you have, my poor boy,” she said, exasperated. “You nced 
but look around instead of biting your finger-nails and shuffling along like 
a dying fly. Meanwhile, if you want to please me, teil me about that 
chocolate of yours instead of paying me superfluous complimcnts.” 

Then, seeing his pitiful expression, she tried to comfort him. She told 
herseif that she’d be unwise to snub him. He might tum out to have 
possibilities, with that patent of his. She said laughingly: 

“I am no longer, alas, a girl of fifteen, my lad. Look, I am old. I have 
grey hair already.” 

From under her bonnet she pulled the Strand of hair that had so strangely 
tumed grey during the terrifying night at the Faubourg Saint-Denis. 

“ Where is Flipot?” Angelique went on, looking around. “Is that little 
scamp playing truant by any chance?” 

She was a little worried, fearing that Flipot, stimulated by the dense 
crowd, might again put into practicc the teachings of Jactance the cut- 
purse. 

“You oughtn’t to pay any attention to that rascal,” said David, in a 
tone of intense jealousy. “I saw him just now exchanging a sign with a 
beggar, covered with sores, who was asking for alms before the church. 
Then he made off . . . with the basket on his back. My uncle will fly 
into such a temper!” 

“You always see the black side of things, my poor David.” 

“I never have any luck!” 

“Let’s turn back, we’ll find that little scamp.” 

But the urchin was already reappearing at a rim. Angelique liked the 
look of him, with his bright sparrow eyes, his red nose, his long, lank hair 
under his big battered hat. She was getting attached to him as well as to 
young Linot, whom she had twice wrested from Rotten Jean’s claws. 

“Guess what, Marquise of the Angels!” panted Flipot, forgetting her 
Orders in his excitement. “Do you know who is our new Great Coesre ? 
Wood-Bottom, ycs, our Wood-Bottom of the Tower of Neslc!” 

He dropped his voice and added in a frightened murmur: 

“They said to me: ‘Beware, kids, hiding as you are in the pctticoats 
of a traitress!’ ” 

Angelique feit her blood turn to ice. 

“Do you think they know that it was I who killcd Squat Rolin?” 

“They didn’t say anything. Andyet . . . there was Black-^rcad talk- 
ing of how you went to fetch the policemen against the gipsies.” 

“Who was there?” 
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“Black-Bread, Lightfoot, threc old women of our gang and two 
‘epileptics’ of another.” 

The young woman and the child had been exchanging these words in 
thieves’ cant which David could not understand, but he readily recognised 
the terrifying intonations. He was both perturbed and awed to find his 
new flame so uncannily familiär with that ubiquitous and elusive scum 
that played such an important part in the life of Paris. 

Angelique did not speak the whole way back, but as soon as she had 
crossed the threshold of the inn she resolutely tossed aside her appre- 
hensions. 

Tt may well be, my girl/ she told herseif, ‘that you will wake up one 
fine morning with a slit throat, floating in the Seine. It’s a risk you ve 
becn running for a long while. Whcn the princes aren’t after you, the 
beggars are. Never mind! You ve got to fight, even ifit’s your last living 
day. You cant get out of difficulties without tackling them resolutely 
and doing your share. . . . Wasn’t it the Steward Molines who said that 
to me a long time ago? . . / 

“Come, children!” she cried aloud. “Thosc ladies of the Aorists’ guild 
must mclt likc butter in the sun whcn they Step over this threshold.” 

The ladies were charmed indeed when, at dusk, they walked down the 
three steps leading to ‘The Brazen Cock’. Not only was the air permeated 
with a delicious smell of sconcs, but the appcarance of the room was both 
appetising and original. 

The big fire in the liearth crackled and spread its golden light. With the 
aid of some candles placcd on the ncighbouring tables, it shone on the 
pewter plate and Utensils, artistically set out on the sideboards: pets, 
pitchers, fish-kcttles, pic-dishes. Moreover, Angelique had requisitioned 
the few pieces of silver-plate Maitre Bourjus kept jealously locked up in 
his coffers, two ewers, a vincgar-cruet, two egg-cups, two rinsing bowls. 
The latter were richly dccorated with fruit—grapes and pears—and set out 
on the tables with beautiful decanters of red and white wine which 
sparkled with ruby and gold glints in the firelight. These were the details 
that most surprised the Aower-scllers. 

Having often been called upon to bring their wares to the princely 
homes of the great, they found the arrangement of the silver, fruit and 
wine vaguely reminiscent of the parties given by the nobility, and they 
feit secretly ßattered. 

As shrewd business women, they did not want to display their satis- 
faction too openly and cast critical glances at the hares and hams hanging 
from the rafters, sniffed distrustfully at the dishes of pork-butchery, cold 
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meat and fish covered with green saucc, prodded thc poultry with cx- 
perienced fingers. The doyetme of the guild, who was called Merc 
Marjolaine, at last found some fault with this perfect picture. 

“It’s lacking flowers,” she said. “This calf s head would look quite 
different with two carnations in its nostrils and a peony between its ears.” 

“Madame, we did not attempt to compete, by means of even a spray of 
parsley, with the skill and gracefulness which you display in this realm 
where you reign supreme,” Maitre Bourjus replied very gallantly. 

The three sprightly ladies sat down before the fire and a jug of the best 
wine was brought up from the cellar. The charming Linot, seated on the 
hearth-stone, tumed the handle of his hurdy-gurdy, while Florimond 
playcd with Piccolo. 

The menu for the festive meal was settled in the most cordial atmos- 
phere, and an agreement was quickly reached. 

“There, now!” moaned the innkeeper, when he had eventually ushered 
the flower-women to the door with many bows. “What are we going to 
do with all this stuff on the tables? The artisans and workmen will be 
coming for their beef-salad. They won’t eat these delicacies, let alone pay 
forthem. Why this needless expense?” 

“You surprise me, Maitre Jacques,” protested Angelique. “I thought 
you were more of a business man. This needless expense has enabled you 
to hook an order which will bring you in ten times what you spent today. 
Without counting all the extras these ladies may order once the feast really 
gets going. Well make them sing and dance, and the passers-by in the 
Street will want to join in the fun when they see an eating-house where 
people are having such a good time.” 

Although Maitre Bourjus did not want to show it, he was inclined to 
share Angelique’s sanguinc expectations. The bustling activity he dis- 
playcd in the preparations for the feast of Saint-Valbonnc made him forget 
his penchant for the bottle. Bouncing on his short legs, he rediscovered 
his culinary skill and his commanding voice for use on merchants, as well 
as the natural, unctuous affabihty of all self-respecting innkeepers. 
Angelique having eventually persuaded him that a well-to-do appearance 
was necessary to the success of his enterprise, he had even ordered a 
complete kitchen-boy’s outfit for his nephew and another for Flipot. 
Enormous cooks* caps, jackets, trousers, aprons, together with tablecloths 
and napkins, were sent to the laundresses and came back stiff with starch 
and white as snow. 

% 

On the moming of the great day, Maitre Bourjus went up to Angelique, 
smiling and rubbing his hands. 
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“My dear,” he said, beaming with kindness, “it is a fact that you have 
brought back to my house the gaiety and liveliness with which my wife 
used to fill it. And this has given me an idea. Come with me for a 
moment.” 

Encouraging her with a wink of connivance, he beckoned her to follow 
him. She climbed up the winding stairs behind him. On the first landing 
they stopped. As Angelique entered Maitre Bourjus’s bedroom, a fear 
came over her which had not occurred to her before. Was the innkeeper 
by any chance harbouring the plan of asking her, who was so auspiciously 
beginning to replace his wife, to extend her Services in this ticklish role yet 
further? 

The sly sxfxile on his face, as he closed the door and walked over 
to the wardrobe, was not of the kind to reassure her. In a sudden 
panic Angelique wondered how she was going to face this appalling 
Situation. 

Would she have to give up her beautiful projects, leave this comfortable 
roof, set out once more with her two children and her miserable little 
family? Yield? Her cheeks bumed at the thought of it, and with anxious 
eyes she looked around the shopkeeper’s room with its big bed behind 
green serge curtains, its two small arm-chairs, its walnut cabinet contain- 
ing a wash-basin and a silver ewer. 

Above the fire-place there were two pictures representing scenes of the 
Passion and, placed on racks, the weapons which were the pride of every 
craftsman and burgher: two small rifles, a musket, an arquebus, a pike and 
a sword with silver hilt and guard. 

Angelique heard him pant and struggle noisily in the small adjacent 
closet. 

He emerged from it, pushing a vast ehest of blackened wood before 
him. 

“Give me a hand, girl.” 

She helped him pull the trunk into the middle of the room. Maitre 
Bourjus wiped his brow. 

“There,” he said, ‘Tve been thinking—anyway, it’s you whoVe kept 
saying that for this banquet we should look as resplendent as Swiss guards, 
all of us. David, the two kitchen-boys, and myself, we’ll all be on parade. 
I shall put on my brown silk hose. But you, poor girl, won t do us proud 
despiteyourprettyface. So Tve been thinking . . .” 

He broke off, hesitated, then opened the trunk. In it, carefully stored and 
scented with a bit of lavender, were Madame Bourjus's petticoats, her 
bodices, bonnets, neckerchiefs, her handsome black doth hood with satin 
squares. 
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“She was a little plumper than you,” said the innkeeper in a muffled 
voice, “but with some pinshere and there . . 

He wiped away a tear with one finger, and growled: 

“Don’t stand there staring at me! Make your choice.” 

Angelique lifted out the clothes. They were modest garments of simple 
material, but their velvet trimmings, brightly-coloured linings and fine 
linen showed that the landlady of ‘The Brazen Cock* had, towards the 
end of her life, been one of the most well-to-do merchant’s wives in 
the district. She had even owncd a little red velvet muff with a gold 
floral pattern, which Angelique tried on her wrist with undisguised 
pleasure. 

“A folly!” grunted Maitre Bourjus with an indulgent smile. “She 
had seen it in the Palace arcades and couldn’t stop talking about it. I 
would teil her: ‘Amandinc, what will you do with a mufflike that? It is 
more suited to some noble lady of the Marais district who wants to play 
the coquctte in the Tuilcries gardens or on the Cours-la-Reine on a 
sunny winter day/—‘All right/ she’d answer, ‘so Vll go and play the 
coquette in the Tuilcries or on the Cours-la-Reine/ And that madc me 
go wild! I made her a present of it last Christmas. How delighted she 
was! . . . Who’d have thought that a few days later . . . she’d . . . be 
dead. . . /’ 

Angelique checked her emotion. 

“I am sure she is happy up there in Heaven to sce how kind and 
generous you are. I won’t wear this muff, for it’s a hundred times too 
beautiful for me. But I gladly accept your gift, Maitre Bourjus. I shall 
have a look to see what suits me. Could you send Barbe up to me so that 
she can help me to make the alterations?” 

She made a note, as the first Step towards her sclf-appointed goal, that 
she was Standing there before a looking-glass with a lady’s-maid at her 
feet, With her mouth full of pins, Barbe too scemed to feel this, for she 
was multiplying her ‘Madames’ with evident satisfaction. 

‘And to think that my endre fortune consists of the few sous the flower- 
women of the Pont-Neuf gave me !’ Angelique thought, amused. 

She had chosen a grecn serge bodice and petticoat trimmed with black 
satin. An apron of black satin with tiny gold flowers completed her outfit 
as a well-to-do shopkeeper’s wife. Madame Bourjus’s ample bosom did 
not make it possible to adjust the bodice exaedy to Angelique’s small, 
firm, high breasts. A pink neckerchief with green embroideries concealed 
the somewhat gaping neck-line. 

In a small bag Angelique found the dead landlady’s simple jeweis: three 
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gold rings set with cornelians and turquoises, two crosses, ear-rings, as 
well as eight beautiful rosaries, one of which was of black jet beads and the 
others of crystal-glass. 

Angelique went downstairs again, wearing under the starched bonnet 
which concealed her shom hair the agate-and-pearl ear-rings, and, round 
her neck, a little gold cross held by a black velvet ribbon. The good inn- 
keeper did not hide his joy at seeing how attractive she looked. 

“By Saint Nicholas, you look just like the daughter we had always 
hoped for and never had! We dreamed of her sometimes. She’d be 
fifteen, sixteen years old now, we’d say. She'd be dressed like this or like 
that. . . . She’d come and go in our shop, gaily laughing with the 
customers. . . 

“It’s kind of you, Maitre Jacques, to pay me such lovely complimcnts. 
Alas! I am no longer fifteen or even sixteen ... I am the mother of a 
family. . . .” 

“I don’t know what you are,” he said, much moved, shaking his big, 
ruddy face. “You don’t seem quite real. Ever since you ve come swirling 
into my house, the times don t seem the same any more. I am not so sure 
you won t vanish one day the way you’ve come . . . It seems so far 
away now, that evening when you came out of the night with your hair 
hanging on your shoulders and saying to me: ‘Haven’t you a maid called 
Barbe?* It rang in my skull like the peal of a bell. . . . Perhaps, it meant 
that you would have a role to play hcre.” 

‘I should hope so,* Angelique thought. But she protested, in an 
affectionately scolding voice: 

“You were drunk, that’s why you heard bells ringing in your head !*' 

The banquet of the guild of Saint-Valbonne was a success. Thrce baskets 
of flowers had served for table decorations. Maitre Bourjus and Flipot, in 
sparkling array, did the honours of the house and served the dishes. Rosine 
helped Barbe in the kitchen. Angelique went from one to the other, 
watched over the spits and cauldrons, gaily answered the diners* cordial 
greetings, and encouraged David’s talents with altemating compliments 
and reproaches, for he had bcen promoted to master cook in Southern 
specialities for the occasion. Actually, she had not compromised herseif by 
representing him as a talented master of the profession. He knew a great 
many things, and his idleness alone, and perhaps a lack of opportunities, 
had so far prevented him from showing his capacities. Subjugated by 
Angelique’s high spirits, overjoyed by her approval, guided by her, he 
surpassed himself. He was given an ovation when she dragged him, blush- 
ing crimson, into the room. The ladies, enlivened by the good wine, 
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found he had fine eyes, asked him indiscreet and naughty questions, kissed, 
pattedandtickledhim. . . . 

Linot picked up his hurdy-gurdy and there followed songs, with raised 
glasses, then roars of laughter when Piccolo did his tum, mercilessly aping 
the oddities of Mere Marjolaine and her companions. 

A party of musketeers, strolling along the rue de la Vallee-de-Misere on 
the look-out for amusement, heard the outburst of gay, feminine voices 
and came tearing into the inn of ‘The Brazen Cock\ clamouring for 
‘roasts and pints’. 

The evening then took a tum which would definitely have been 
frowned upon by Saint-Valbonne, if that kindly Proven^al saint, who 
loved sunshine and gaiety, had not been naturally indulgent towards the 
inevitable disorder produced by gatherings of flower-sellers and gallant 
soldiers. 

The Angelus sounded from the steeple of the church of Sainte- 
Opportune. With flushed cheeks, drooping eyelids, her arms aching from 
carrying jugs and dishes, her lips buming from a few bold, moustachioed 
kisses, Angelique revived when she saw Bourjus counting his gold pieces 
with circumspection. 

She cried: 

“Did we work well, Maitre Jacques?” 

“We certainly did, my girl. It’s a long whilc since my shop saw such 
revels! And those gentlemen didn’t prove such bad payers, as I feared 
from their plumes and rapiers.” 

“Do you think they’ll send their friends to us?” 

“That’s quite possible.” 

“Now this is what I propose,” declared Angelique. “I continue to help 
you with all my children: Rosine, Linot, Flipot, and the monkey. And 
you’ll give me a quarter of your profits!” 

The innkeeper frowned. 

“Well draw up a contract beforc a notary,” she continued, “but well 
keep it secret. You dont have to teil your neighbours about your affairs. 
Teil them that I am a young relative whom you have taken in, and that 
we are working as a family. You’ll see, Maitre Jacques, I have a feeling 
that we are going to do a roaring trade. The whole district will be boast- 
ing of your business skill, and people will envy you. Mere Marjolaine 
spoke to me tonight of the banquet of the orange-sellers’ guild of the 
Pont-Neuf, which falls on Saint-Fiacre’s Day. Believe n\e, you have a 
real interest in keeping us here. Now, here’s what you owe me for the 
present.” 
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She quickly counted out the sharc due to her and went away, leaving 
the good man perplexed but convinced that he was a very hold business 
man. 

Angdlique walked out into the yard to breathe the fresh moming air. 
She dasped the gold pieces tightly in her hand against her ehest. These 
gold pieces were the key to freedom. Maitre Bourjus had certainly not 
been robbed by the deal. Angelique reckoned that, since her little troupe 
would have the advantage of feeding on the leavings of the banquets, her 
eamings would eventually constitute a fortune. It would then be time to 
try and launch out into something eise. For example, why not work the 
patent which David Chaillou claimed he held and which concerned the 
manufacture of an exotic drink called chocolate? The simple people 
would probably not take much fancy to that drink, but the fops and 
precieuses , ilways avid for novelties and oddities, might possibly sei the 
fashionfor it. 

Angelique imagined the camages of noble ladies and beribboned lords 
stopping in the rue de la Vallee-de-Misere. 

She shook her head to dispel diese day-dreams. One must not look too 
far, or too high. Life was still precarious, unstable. First of all, she must 
save up, save up like an ant. Wealth is the key to freedom, the right not to 
die, not to see your children die, the right to see them smile. ‘If my pos- 
sessions had not been put under seal,* the young woman told herseif, ‘I*d 
surely have been able to save Jofirey/ She shook her head again. She must 
no longer think of that. For whenever she did, a longing for death would 
creep into her veins and she was gripped by a desire to sleep for ever. 

She would never again think of it. She had other things to do. She had 
to save Florimond and Cantor. She would save up, save up! . . . She 
would lock up her gold in the wooden casket, that precious relic of sordid 
times where she had already placed the dagger of Rodogone the Egyptian. 
Next to the now useless weapon, she would pile up gold, the weapon of 
power. 

Angelique raised her eyes towards the wet sky, where the golden glints 
of dawn were paling, making room for a weighty, leaden grey. The 
brandy-seller was crying his wares in the Street. A beggar, at the entrance 
to the courtyard, chanted his plaintive lay. Gazing at him, she recognised 
Black-Bread. Black-Bread, with all his rags, all his sores, all his shells of 
the etemal pilgrim of poverty. 

Gripped by fear, she ran to fetch a chunk of bread and a bowl of soup 
and brought them to him. The tramp stared at her fiercely from under his 
bushy wlüte eyebrows. 
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CHAPTER 6i 


For srveral days Angelique divided her talents between Mahre 
Bourjus’s pots and pans and Mere Marjolaine’s flowers. The Aorist had 
asked her to help her out, for the birth of the royal heir was imminent, 
and the Aower-sellers were ßooded with work. 

One day in November, as they were sitting on the Pont-Neuf, the 
palace clock began to strike. The jack-o’-the-clock of the Samaritaine 
seized his hammer, and in the distance could be heard the booming shots 
of the cannon of the Bastille. 

The endre population of Paris went mad with joy. 

“The Queen’s given birth! The Queen’s given birth!” 

Breathlessly, the crowd counted: 

“Twenty, twenty-one, twenty-two . . 

At the twenty-third cannon-shot people began to grab one another’s 
arms. The bell-ringing, chimes and salvoes continued showering on a 
delirious Paris. No more doubt: a boy ! 

“A Dauphin! A Dauphin! Long live the Dauphin! Long live the 
Queen! Long live the King!” 

Everybody embraced and kissed. The Pont-Neuf burst into song. 
People formed in jubilant throngs. Booths and work-shops put up their 
shutters. The fountains spouted streams of wine. At long tables, set up in 
the streets by the King’s footmen, pastries and preserves were served. In 
the evening there was a great display of fireworks. 

When the Queen had retumed from Fontainebleau and settled down 
again at the Louvre with the royal baby, the dty guilds made ready to 
present their compliments to her. 

Mere Marjolainc said to Angelique: 

“You will come along. It’s not very regulär, but I shall select you as the 
apprentice to carry my Hower-baskets. You’ll like that, won’t you, to see 
the home of Kings, the beautiful Louvre? The rooms there are larger and 
loftier than churches, it seems!” 

Angelique did not dare refuse. The good woman was doing her a great 
honour. Moreover, though she hardly admitted it to herseif, she was eager 
to And hersclf once more in a place which had been the scene of so many 
events and dramas in her life. Would she catch a glimpse of the Grande 
Mademoiselle, swollcn-eyed with tears of emotion; or die insolent 
Duchesse de Soissons; the witty Lauzun; the sombre de Guicfae; de 
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Vardes? . . . Who among those great lords and ladies would dream of 
seeing, amid the stall-keepers, the woman who, not so long ago, used to 
pass through the corridors of the Louvre, in her court dresses, with 
buming eyes, followed by her impassive Moor, going from one to the 
other, perturbed at first, then imploring, begging for an impossible mercy 
forahusbandcondemnedinadvance? . . . 

On the appointed day she found herseif in the palace courtyard, where 
the flower and orange sellers of the Pont-Neuf and the fish-wives of the 
Halles mingled their sonorous voices and their starched petticoats. They 
were accompanied by their wares, which vied in beauty, if not in aroma. 

Baskets of flowers, hampers of fruit and kegs of herrings were to be 
placed side by side before Monseigneur the Dauphin, whose tiny hand had 
to touch them all, the soft roses, the sparkling oranges and the beautiful 
silvery fish. 

As the ladies, in a noisy, odoriferous group, were mounting the stairs 
that led to the royal apartments, they passed the Apostolic Nuncio, who 
had just presented a layette to the heir-presumptive to the throne of 
France, the Pope’s traditional gift “in token of his recognition of him as 
the elder son of the Church”. 

In the ante-room where they were told to wait, the good women went 
into raptures over the wonders extracted from the three red velvet cases 
with silver fittings. 

They were then led into the Queen’s bedroom. The ladies of the 
merchant guilds knelt down and made their Speeches. Kneeling with 
them on the brightly-coloured carpets, Angelique saw the Queen lying in 
a sumptuous robe in the semi-darkness of the richly-gilded bed. She still 
had the same somewhat set expression which she had displayed at Saint- 
Jean-de-Luz, fresh from the sombre palaces of Madrid, but French 
fashions and hair-style were less becoming to her than the fantastic attire 
and the hair-dress puffed up with false locks which had then framed with 
severe and ample Unes the face and figure of the young idol betrothed to 
the Sun King. 

Queen Maria-Theresa, a happy young mother and a loving wife re- 
assured by the King’s attentions, deigned to smile at the brash, gaudy 
group which had succeeded the unctuous Company of the apostolic 
embassy at her bedside. The King was at her side. He was smiling. 

Gripped by a cruel emotion at finding herseif at the King’s feet amid 
these humble women, Angelique was as if blind and paralysed. All she 
saw was the King. 

Later, when she was outside again with her companions, they told her 
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that the Queen Mother had been present, as well as Madame d 1 Orleans 
and Mademoiselle de Montpensier, the Duc d’Enghien, the Prince de 
Conde's son, and a number of young men and women of their households. 

She had not seen anyone but the King, who was smiling, Standing on 
the Steps by the Queen’s big bed. She had feit greatly frightened. He did 
not resemble the young man who had received her at the Tuileries and 
whom she had so much wanted to shake by his shirt-frill. On that day 
they had faced each other like two young creatures endowed with equal 
strength, fighting each other fiercely, each of them convinced that he 
deservcd victory. 

What madness! How could she have failed to grasp at once that there 
was in this sovereign, imder the outward appearancc of a still vulnerable 
sensitivity, an indomitable character which, throughout his life, would 
never tolerate the least encroachment on his authority! From the Start, 
the King was fated to triumph, and for her failure to understand this 
Angelique had been broken like a reed. 

She followed the group of apprentices on their way to the Service 
quarters to reach the palace gates. The members of the guilds were 
staying on to attend a big banquet, but the apprentices were not admitted 
to this feast. 

As they passed through the pantries, where elaborate dishes and piles of 
viands were waiting to be carried into the halls, Angelique heard someone 
whistling behind her: one long, two short. She recognised the signal of 
Calembredaine’s gang and thought she was dreaming. Here, at the 
Louvre? . . . 

She turned round. In an open doorway a small Silhouette cast its 
shadow on the stone floor. 

“Barcarole!” 

She rushed up to him with a surge of genuine pleasure. The dwarf 
preened himself, proud and full of dignity. 

“Come in, sister. Come in, my very dear Marquise. Let’s indulge in a 
little chat.” 

She laughed. 

“Oh, Barcarole! how handsomc you look! And how well you talk!” 

“I am the Queen’s midget,” said Barcarole, very smugly. 

He showed her into a kind of small parlour and made her admire 
his satin singlet, which was half orange, half yellow and held in at the 
waist by a beit with many bells. He then went into a series of capers 
and somersaults so that she might appreciate the jingle-jangle he pro- 
duced. With his hair cut at nape-length just above the enofmous fluted 
ruff and his pleasant face carefully shaven, the dwarf seemed happy 
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and healthy. Angdlique told him that she found him ycars younger. 

“As a matter of fact, that’s radier what I feel like,” Barcarole agreed 
modesdy. “Life does not lack in comfort and I believe that, on the whole, 
people here are radier fond of me. I am happy to have reached the 
summit of my career at my age.” 

“How old are you, Barcarole?” 

“Thirty-five. It’s the height of maturity, the fullness of man’s moral 
and physical development. Come along, sister. I want to introduce you 
to a noble lady for whom, I won’t hide it from you, I harbour tender 
feelings . . . which she reciprocates.” 

With the swaggering air of a conquering lover, the dwarf led Angelique 
very mysteriously through the gloomy maze of the Louvre's Service 
quarters. He ushered her into a dark room where she saw, sitting behind a 
table, a woman of about forty years, who was extremely plain and 
swarthy, and who was in the process of heating something on a small 
silver-gilt cooker. 

“Dona Theresita, I present to you Dona Angelica, the loveliest madomia 
in Paris,” Barcarole announced pompously. 

The woman bored dark, shrewd eyes into Angelique, and spoke a 
sentence in Spanish, in which the words ‘Marquise of the Angels’ could 
be distinguished. Barcarole winked at Angelique. 

“She is asking whether you are the Marquise of the Angels that I keep 
telling her about. You see, sister, I don’t forget my friends.” 

They had walked round the table and Angelique noticed that Dona 
Theresita’s tiny feet barely reached over the edge of the stool on which she 
was perched. This was the Queen’s she-midget. 

Angelique seized her petticoat between two fingers and made a little 
curtsy to show the respect in which she held this high-ranking lady. 
With a movement of her head, the midget motioned the young woman 
to sit down on another stool, while she continued to stir her mixture 
slowly. Barcarole had jumped on to the table. He was Cracking and 
nibbling hazel-nuts and telling stories in Spanish to his companion. A 
beautiful white greyhound came to sniff Angelique and lay down at her 
feet. 

“This is Pistolet, the King’s greyhound,” said Barcarole, introducing 
him, “and here are Dorinde and Mignonne, the greyhound bitches.” 

It was warm and quiet in this part of the palace where the two midgets 
indulged in sweet dalliance between capers. Angelique’s nose quivered 
with curiosity at the scent wafted to her from the saucepan. It was a 
pleasant, indefinable smell, dominated by a tang of cinnamon and red 
pepper. She examined the ingredients spread on the table: hazel-nuts and 
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almonds, a spray of red pepper, a pot of honey, a half-crushed sugar-loaf, 
cups filled with aniseeds and pepper-coms, boxes of annamon powder. 
And lastly, a kind of bean which she did not know. 

Absorbed in the Operation she was performing, the she-midget seemed 
litde inclined to engage in conversation with the newcomer. However, 
Barcarole’s voluble Speeches eventually wrested a smile from her. 

“I told her,” he explained to Angelique, “that you found me years 
younger and that I owed this to the happiness which she gives me. My 
dear, I really am in clovcr here! To teil the truth, I’m getting too staid and 
settled. It sometimes worries me. The Queen is a most kindly woman. 
When she is too sad, she calls me to her and pats my cheeks, saying: ‘Ah! 
my poor boy! My poor boy!’ I am not used to such manners. They 
bring tears to my eyes—can you imagine, me, Barcarole!” 

“Why is the Queen sad?” 

“Well, she’s bcginning to suspect that her husband is cuckolding her!” 

“It is true, then, what thcy say about the King having a favourite?” 

“Of course! He’s hiding her, his La Valliere. But the Queen is bound 
to find out eventually. Poor little woman! She isn’t very subtle and she 
knows nothing about life. You see, sister, the life of princes, when you 
look at it closely, isn’t so different from that of their humble subjects. 
They play each other dirty tricks and quarrel in their homes, just like 
brigands and hussics. You ought to see her, the Queen of France, when 
she’s waiting at night for her husband to come, whilc he is having sport in 
another woman’s arms. If there’s one thing we French can be proud of, 
it’s our master ’s amorous capacity. Poor little Queen of France!” 

There was no doubt that Barcarole the cynic had now become a com- 
passionate philosopher. He saw Angelique smile and winked at her. 

“Makes you feel good, doesn’t it, Marquise of the Angels, to indulge in 
fine sentiments at times, to feel you are honest, brave, and eaming your 
living by good hard work?” 

She did not answer, for the dwarf’s cloying tone was not to her liking. 
To change the subjcct, she inquired: 

“Can you teil me what Dona Theresita is brewing so painstakingly? 
This dish has an odd smell that I can’t put a name to.” 

“Why, it’s the Queen’s chocolate.” 

Angelique promptly rose and went to have a look in the saucepan. She 
saw a thick, blackish product in it which did not look very appetising. 
Through the intermediary of Barcarole she engaged in a conversation 
with the midget-woman, who told her that the completion of the master- 
piece which she was about to concoct required a hundred cocoa beans, 
two coms of chili or Mexican pepper, a handful of aniseed, six roses of 
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Alexandria, a dove of campeachy, two drams of dnnamon, twelvc 
almonds, twelve hazel-nuts and half a sugar-loaf. 

“That seems to me awfully complicated,“ said Angelique, disappointcd. 
“Isitgood? Couldl taste it?“ 

“Taste the Queen’s chocolate! An impious beggar-wench like you! 
What a heresy!“ cried the dwarf with mock indignation. 

Although the midget-woman also considered this a rather bold request, 
she condescended to hold out to Angelique a little of the pasty mixture on 
a golden spoon. The paste was so highly-seasoned that it bumt her 
mouth, and it was also inordinately sweet. Angelique said out of polite- 
ness: 

“It’s excellcnt.“ 

“The Queen couldn’t do without it,“ commcnted Barcarole. “She has 
several cups a day, but they are brought to her secredy, for the King and 
the whole Court are making fun of her passion for it. At the Louvre 
there is none but Her Majesty the Queen Mother, who is Spanish too, 
who also drinks it.“ 

“Where can one obtain these cocoa beans?“ 

“The Queen has them brought specially from Spain, through the 
intermediary of the ambassador. They must be roasted, pounded and 
cleansed.” 

He added linder his breath: 

“I can’t understand anyone making such a fuss about this horror!“ 

Just then, a little girl came rushing in and asked in hurried Spanish for 
Her Majesty’s chocolate. Angelique recogniscd Philippa. It was alleged 
that the child was a bastard offspring of King Philip IV of Spain and that 
the Infanta Maria-Theresa, frnding her abandoned in the corridors of the 
Escorial, had had her brought up. She had been among the Spanish suite 
wliich had crosscd the Bidassoa. 

Angelique got up and took leave of Dona Theresita. The dwarf showed 
her out to the small gate that opened on to the quay. 

“You havent asked me how I have been getting on,“ Angelique said to 
him. 

She suddenly had the impression that the dwarf had changed into a 
pumpkin, for all she could see of him was his huge orange silk hat. 
Barcarole was looking down at the ground. Angelique sat down on the 
doorstep in order to be at the same level as the little fellow; she looked into 
his eyes. 

“Answer me!“ 

“I know how youve been getting on. You have dropped Calcmbrc- 
daine and are the prey of fine Sentiments.“ 
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“You sound as if you were accusing me! Haven’t you heard of the 
battle of the Fair of Saint-Germain? Calembredaine has disappeared. As 
for me, I managed to escape from the Chätelet. Rodogone is at the Tower 
of Nesle.” 

“You no longer belong to the underworld.” 

“Nor do you.” 

“Oh yes, I do! VH always belong to it. It’s my kingdom,” said Bar¬ 
carole with a stränge solemnity. 

“Who told you all this about me?” 

“Wood-Bottom.” 

“ You’ve seen him again?” 

“I went to pay him homage. He is our Great Coesre now. I expect you 
are not unaware of it?” 

“No, indeed.” 

“I went to fork out a purse full of louis d'or. Whoo! Whoolmydear, 
I was the richest toff at the gathering.” 

Angelique took the dwarf’s hand, a curious, round, podgy little hand, 
like a child’s. 

“Barcarole, are they going to harm me?” 

“I believe there’s not a woman in Paris whose pretty skin clings less 
closely to her body than yours.” 

“It can’t be helped. fll die, but I could never tum back. You can teil 
Wood-Bottom so.” 

The Queen’s dwarf veiled his eyes with a tragic gesture. 

“Ah! what a painful thing to see such a pretty girl with her throat slit!” 

As she was going out, he caught her by her petticoat. 

“Between you and me, it would be better if you told Wood-Bottom so 
yourself.” 

From the month of December onward, Angelique gave all her time to 
the business of the cook-shop. The number of customers was increasing. 
News of the successful feast of the flower-sellers , guild had spread like 
wildfire. ‘The Brazen Cock* was beginning to speciaHse in guild banquets. 
Tradespeople, happy to ‘wet their gills* and guzzle in good Company and 
for the greater glory of their patron saints, came to feast here under the 
freshly-vamished rafters, which were invariably adomed with the choicest 
game and pork-butchery. 

Gradually there began to appear at ‘The Brazen Cock* parties of 
liberdnes, dissolute and rakish philosophers, who professed the right to all 
sensual enjoyments, a contempt of women and the denial of Göd. It was 
not easy to dodge their foraging hands. Moreover, they were cxtremely 
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fastidious in their choice of food. But Angelique, though she was some- 
dmes appalled by their cynicism, counted much on them to give her 
establishment a justified renown which, in tum, would bring to it 
customers of higher Standing. 

With perspiring brow, her cheeks flushed by the kitchen-fire, her 
fmgers stained and greasy, Angelique went about her task without giving 
a thought to anything but the present. It did not cost her any effort to 
laugh, exchange banter, slap down a boldly searching hand. And stirring 
saue es, mincing herbs and gamishing dishes amused her. 

She remembered that, when still a little girl at Monteloup, she had 
loved to lend a hand in the kitchen. But it was in Toulouse above all that 
she had taken a liking to gastronomy, under the guidance of the fastidious 
Joffrey de Peyrac, whose table at the Gay Leaming was famed throughout 
the kingdom. To revive certain recipes and recollect certain hallowed 
principles of the culinary art sometimes caused her a melancholy joy. 

When winter came, Florimond feil seriously ill. His nose ran; his ears 
were suppuratmg. 

Twenty times a day, Angelique would snatch a moment to dash up the 
seven flights of stairs to the garret where the feverish little body was 
fighting its lonely battle against dcath. She trembled every time she 
approached the litter and heaved a sigh of relief when she saw that her son 
was still breathing. She would gently caress the big, bulging forehead 
from which pearls of sweat poured. 

“Mylove! Mytreasure! Let me keep my frail little boy! . . . IT 1 ask 
nothing eise of Hfe, dear God. Hl go to church again, have Masses said. 
But leave me my little boy. . . .” 

On the third day ofFlorimond’s illness, Maitre Bourjus gruffly ‘ordered’ 
Angelique to move into the big bedroom on the first floor, where he no 
longer slept since his wife’s death. Could a child be properly nursed in an 
attic no larger than a wardrobe, where six people induding a monkey 
were crammed at night? These were real gipsy ways, the manners of a 
heartless beggar-wench! . . . 

Florimond recovered, but Angelique stayed on in the big first-floor 
bedroom with her two children, while a second attic was allotted to 
Flipot and Iinot. Rosine continued to share Barbe’s bed. 

“And moreover,” concluded Maitre Bouijus, flushing angrily, “fd like 
you to stop insulting me by the daily sight of a rascally footman flinging 
firewood down in my courtyard under die noses of all my neighbours. If 
you want to warm yourself, you can help yourself from the wood-pile. ,, 
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So Angllique informed the Duchesse de Soissons through her lackey 
that she required her gifts no longer and thanked her for her charitable 
hdp. She tipped the flunkey on his last visit. The latter, who had never 
recovered from his first day’s bewilderment, nodded his head. 

“f ve been compelled to do all sorts of things in my life, and that's a fact, 
but never have I seen a woman like you!” 

“That would have been only half a misfortune,” retorted Angelique, 
“if I hadn’t been obliged to see you too.” 

Lately, she had been sharing out parts of the food and dothes sent by 
Madame de Soissons among the beggars and tramps who, in growing 
numbers, were gathering at the approaches to ‘The Brazen Cock\ 
Among them there appeared many a well-known face, scowling and 
taciturn. She silently entreatcd these paupers to grant her the right of 
freedom. But they became more exacting every day. Their swarm of 
rags and crutches assailed her refuge ever more threateningly. Even the 
customers of‘The Brazen Cock’ protested against this invasion, complain- 
ing that the neighbourhood of the inn was more pauper-ridden than the 
church doors. Their smell and the sight of their running sores did not 
stimulate one’s appetite. 

Maitre Bourjus stormed, with, for once, unfeigned rage. 

“You attract them like a civet-cat attracts snakes and wood-lice. Stop 
giving them alms and rid me of this vermin, or F 11 be obliged to part with 
you. 

She protested hotly! 

“ Why do you imagine that your shop is more besieged by beggars than 
the other shops? Haven’t you heard the rumours of famine spreading 
through the country? They say that the starving peasants arc swarming 
into the citics like armies, and that the destitute are growing in 
numbers. . . 

But she was frightened. 

There followed three tcrrible months. 

Cold and famine incrcased. The beggars became threatening. Angelique 
made up her mind to go and see Wood-Bottom. She ought to have done 
so a long time ago; it had been Barcarole’s advice. But she feit faint at the 
thought of finding herseif again before the house of the Great Coesre. 

Once more she had to overcome her fears, pass a new stage of her 
journey, win a new battle. On a black and icy night she made for the 
Faubourg Saint-Denis. 

She was taken before Wood-Bottom. He squatted deep in his mud- 
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built house, on a kind of throne, amid the smoke and soot of oil-lamps. 
The copper basin was before him on the ground. She threw a heavy purse 
into it and presented another gift: a huge roast shoulder of mutton, and a 
loaf of bread, which were rare delights at that period. 

“It’s none too soon,” growlcd Wood-Bottom. “I have been expecting 
you, Marquise, for a long time. Do you know that you are playing a 
dangerous game?” 

“I know that I owe it to you that I am still alive.” 

She went closc up to him. On either side of the cripple’s throne there 
stood the nightmarish members of his fearsome retinue: the Big and the 
Little Eunuch, with their insignia of fools, the broom and the pike with a 
dead dog impaled on it, and Jean the Greybeard, with his Streaming beard 
and his birches, the emblems of the former master of the College of 
Navarre. 

Wood-Bottom, still wearing an impeccable stock, had a magnificent 
hat with two rows of red plumcs. 

Angelique gave pledge that every month she would bring him, or have 
brought to him, the same amount and promised that his ‘table* would 
never lack for anything. But in exchangc she asked to be lcft free to lead 
her new life. She also demanded that the beggars be ordered to evacuate 
the doorstep of‘her* cating-house. 

She saw from Wood-Bottom’s face that she had at last acted in a proper 
manner; and that he considered himself satisfied. 

On leaving him, she gravely dropped a curtsy. 

In 1663, Angelique turned to account the enforced leisure of the Leuten 
fast to carry out three projccts that she had set her heart upon. 

First of all, she moved house. She had never cared for this tightly- 
wedged and busy district in the shadow of the Great Chätelet. In the 
lovely borough of the Marais she found a two-storey lodging comprising 
three rooms which seemed a palace to her. 

It was situated in the rue des Francs-Bourgeois, not far from where it 
crossed the rue Vieille-du-Temple. Under Henri IV, a financier had 
started building there a handsome town-house of brick and ashlar. 
However, ruined by the wars or perhaps by his crooked dealings, he had 
had to leave it unfmished. Only the gateway, flanked by two lodges, at 
the approach to the big inner courtyard, had been completed. A little old 
woman, who was the owner of the building, lived on one side of the 
vaulted entrance. She rented the other lodge to Angelique at a reasonable 
price. 

On the ground floor two heavily-barred Windows lit a passage that led 
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to a tiny kitchen and to a fairly spadous room which Angelique took for 
herseif. The large room on the upper floor was reserved for the children, 
who moved into it with their govemess, Barbe, who had left Maitre 
Bourjus’s employ to enter into that of‘Madame Morens\ which was the 
name Angflique had dedded to adopt. Some day she would perhaps be 
able to add the nobiliary pardcle to it. Thus the children would bear their 
fathers name: de Morens. And later, she would try to claim for them his 
rank, if not his heritage. 

She had wild hopes. Money can do anything. Had she not already 
a place ofher own? 

Barbe had left the restaurant without regrets. She did not like the 
cookery trade and was happy only with ‘her babies\ For some time she 
had devoted herseif entirely to them. To take her place, Angelique had 
engaged two kitchen-maids and a scullion. What with Rosine, who was 
growing into a fresh and sprightly serving-maid, Flipot as kitchen-boy, 
and Linot more particularly in charge of the Customers* entertainment and 
of selling scones and rissoles, the staff of ‘The Brazen Cock* was becoming 
impressive. 

At the rue des Francs-Bourgeois, Barbe and the children would enjoy 
the quiet. 

On the evening they moved in, Angelique never stopped running 
upstairs and downstairs in her excitement. There was not much in the 
way of fumiture: a bed in each room, a small cot for the children, two 
tables, three chairs, square plush cushions to sit on. But the fire danced in 
the hearth, and the big room was redolent with the aroma of pancakes. 
That’s how the house-warming was celebrated. 

Patou the dog wagged his tail, and the little nursemaid Javotte smiled 
at Florimond, who smiled back at her. 

For Angelique had gone out to Neuilly to fetch Florimond’s and 
Cantor’s former companions in misfortune. When she dedded to settle 
down in the rue des Francs-Bourgeois, Angelique had thought of their 
needing a watch-dog. The Narais district was isolatcd and dangerous at 
night, with its big empty spaces, its garden patches that separated the 
dwelling-houses. Angelique was assured of Wood-Bottom*s protection, 
but in the darkness thieves could make a mistake. And there came back 
to her mind the memory of the little girl to whom her two children un- 
doubtedly owed their lives, and the dog who had sheltered Florimond in 
his misery. 

The foster-mother did not recognise her, for Angelique waS wearing 
her mask and had come in a hired carriage. For the offered sum of money, 
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the woman was all smiles and gladly partcd with thc girl, who was her 
niece, and with the dog. Angelique wondered about Florimond’s possible 
reaction, but the two newcomers seemed to arouse in him nothing but 
pleasant memories. It was Angelique herseif who feit a twinge as she 
looked at Javotte and Patou, remembering Florimond in his kennel. 

That evening, she had been extravagant. She had bought toys. Not 
those paper-mills or hobby-horses that could be acquired for a few sous on 
the Pont-Neuf. But toys which were said to be manufactured in Nurem- 
berg: a little gilt-wood carriage with four dolls, three httle glass dogs, an 
ivory whisde and, for Cantor, a painted wooden egg that contained 
several smaller ones. 

Looking at her little family, Angelique said to Barbe: 

“Barbe, some day these two young gentlemen will go to the Academy 
of Mont-Pamasse, and we shall present them at Court.” 

And Barbe answered, dasping her hands: 

“I do believe it, Madame.” 

Just then, the crier of the dead passed through the Street. 

“Hark, all you who are asleep in bed, 

Pray God for the dead . . .” 

Angelique rushed furiously to the window and poured a pail of water 
over his head. 

Angelique’s second move was to change the sign over the eating-house 
of‘The Brazen Cock*, which, in view of her success, became the tavem of 
‘The Red Mask’, named after the red mask she wore habitually in her 
dining-rooms. The young woman had great ambitions, for, apart from a 
wrought-iron sign hanging over the Street which would depict a camival 
mask, she wished to have a painted sign placed above the entrance door. 

One day, as she was retuming from the market, she came to a sudden 
stop before a gunsmith’s shop. Its sign represented an old solcher with a 
white beard, about to drink wine out of his helmet, while his pike, leaning 
near him, was Sparkling with its steely glints. 

“But that’s old Guillaume!” she cried. 

She dashed into thc shop, and the shopkeeper told her that the master- 
piece above his door was the handiwork of a painter by the name of 
Gontran Sance who lived in the Faubourg Saint-Marcel. 

With throbbing heart, Angelique ran to the address she had been given. 
On the third floor of a modest-looking house, a small, smiling, pink 
young woman opened the door. In the Studio Angelique found Gontran 
at his easel amidst his canvases and paints: azure, red-brown, ash-blue, 
Hungarian green. ... He was smoking his pipe and painting a naked 
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little cherub, whosc model was a lovely little baby girl of a few months, 
lying on a blue velvet carpet. 

To begin with, the visitor, who was masked, talked of the gunsmith's 
sign. Then, lifting her mask with a laugh, she made herseif known. She 
had the feeling that Gontran was sincercly delighted to see her again. He 
was looking more and more like their father, and had his way of placing 
his hands on his knees, when Hstening, like a horse dealer. He told 
Angelique that he had passed his examinations and married the daughter 
of his former master, Van Ossel. 

“But you’vc married beneath you!” cricd Angelique, appalled, the 
moment the little Dutchwoman had gone out into the kitchcn. 

“What about you? If I understand correctly, you are the hostess of a 
tavem and are pouring out drinks to people some of whom are certainly 
of a much lower rank than I.” 

After a moment’s silence he went on, not without shrewdness: 

“And you'vc come rushing to see me, without hesitation or false shame! 
Would you have hurried in the same way to announce your present state 
to Raymond, who hasjust beenappointedconfessor to the Queen Mother; 
or to our sister Marie-Agnes, who is maid-of-honour to the Queen, and 
who plays the whore at the Louvre, according to the rules of that swarm 
of beauties; or even to young Albert, who is a page to the Marquis de 
Rochant?” 

Angelique admitted that she hadn’t kept very close track of her family. 
She asked what had become of Denis. 

“He is in the army. Father isjubilant. At last a de Sance in the King’s 
Service! Jean-Marie, the last bom, is at College. Raymond may possibly 
obtain a church living for him, for he is on the best possible terms with the 
King’s confessor, who has the nomination sheets. We’ll end up having a 
bishop in the family/’ 

“Don’t you think that we are a funny lot?” asked Angelique, nodding. 
“There are de Sances right up and down the ladder.” 

“Hortense is hovering somewhere in between, with her solicitor of a 
husband. They have a great many Connections, but live rather meanly. 
With tliis business of having to buy back their ofiice, they haven’t been 
paid a penny by the State for almost four years.” 

“Do you see them?” 

“Yes. As I do Raymond and the others. They are none of them very 
proud to see me. But they are all glad to have their portraits painted.” 

Angelique hesitated briefly. 

“And . . . when you meet . . . doyouevertalkofme?”* 

“Nevcr!” the painter said harshly. “The memories connected with you 
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are too terrible. It was a catastrophc, a collapse that shattered our hearts. 
Such as thcy are. Luckily, few peoplc knew that you werc our sister— 
you, thc wife of a sorcerer who was bumed on the Place de Greve!” 

However, while he spoke, he had taken her hand into his, which was 
stained with paints and scarred by acids. He parted her fingers, touchcd 
the small palm that showed traces of blisters and bums from the oven, and 
he placed his cheek on it with caressing affection, a gesture that he used to 
make in his early childhood. . . . 

Angelique’s throat ached so much that she thought she would Start to 
cry. But she had not cried for too long now! Her last tears had been shed 
well before Joffrey’s death. She had lost the habit. 

She withdtew her hand and said almost curtly, as she looked at the 
canvases leaning against the wall all around her: 

“You make beautiful things, Gontran.” 

“Yes. And yet the great noblemen presume to treat me familiarly, and 
the bourgeois look down on me haughtily, because I make them with my 
hands, these beautiful things. Would they rather I worked with my feet? 
And why should the handling of a sword represent a less manual and less 
contemptible work than the handling of a brush?” 

He shook his head and a smile lit his face. Marriage had made him 
gayer and more talkative. 

“Little sister, I am full of confidence. Some day, we’ll go to Court, 
we’ll both of us go to Versailles. The King calls for artists in great 
numbers. I shall paint the ceilings of the apartments, the portraits of 
Princes and Princcsscs, and thc King will say to me: ‘You make beautiful 
things, sir.’ And to you he will say: ‘Madame, you are the most beautiful 
woman in Versailles/ ” 

They both burst out laughing together. 


CHAPTER 6 9 


In the autumn dusk Angelique strolled on the Pont-Neuf. She had 
come to buy flowers and took advantage of the opportunity to wander 
from shop to shop. 

She stopped before Big Matthieu’s platform, and her heart gave a 
jump. Big Matthieu was pulling a tooth from a man kneeling before him. 
The patient’s mouth was open and distended by the operator’s forceps, 
but Angelique recognised his stiff, straw-coloured hair, and his shabby 
black coat. It was the man of the hay-boat. 
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The young woman elbowed her way through to the front row. 

Although it was rather cold, Big Matthieu was sweating profusely. 

“Ventre-saint-gris, as the fellow across the Street wotdd say, 1 this is a 
hardone. MyGod, it*s hard!” 

He paused in his labour, to wipe his brow, removed the instrument 
from his victim's mouth and asked him: 

“Does it hurt?” 

The other tumed his face towards the people who were watching, 
smiled and shook his head. There was no doubt. It was he, with his pallid 
face, his long mouth, his grimaces of a dazed loon! 

“You see, ladies and gentlemen!” Big Matthieu bawled. “Isn’t it 
amazing? Here’s a man who*s not in pain, though, believe me, his teeth are 
like granite! And by wliat miracle is he not in pain? Tlianks to this 
miraculous ointment with which I rubbed his gum before the Operation. 
This little bottle, ladies and gentlemen, contains obHvion for all ailments. 
You feel no pain with me, because of this miraculous ointment, and you 
have your teeth pulled out without even noticing it. Come, my friend, 
let’s get back to work.” 

The other eagerly opened his mouth. With much swearing and groan- 
ing, the quack grappled again with the recalcitrant jaw. At last, with a 
shout of triumph, Big Matthieu brandished the obstreperous tooth at the 
cnd of his tongs. 

“Here we are! Did it hurt, my friend?” 

The other got up, still smiling. He made a sign of denial. 

“Can I say more? Here’s a man whose ordeal you could see for your- 
selves, and who is walking away fit and fresh. Thanks to the miraculous 
ointment, which I am the only one to use among empirical practitioners, 
nobody will ever again have the slightest hesitation in getting rid of those 
stinking stumps that disgracc the mouth of an honest Christian. You’ll go 
to have your tooth pulled out with a smile. Don’t hesitate any longer, 
ladies and gentlemen. Come forward! There’s no more pain. Pain is 
deal ” 

Meanwhilc, the customer had put on his hat with its pointed crown and 
dambered down from the platform. Angelique followed him. She 
would have liked to go up to him, but wondered whether he would 
recognise her. 

He walked along the Quai des Morfondus, below the Palace of Justice. 
At a few steps* distance, Angelique saw his weird, lean Silhouette floating 
in the mist rising from the Seine. Once again, he did not seem quite real. 
He walked very slowly, stopping, then walking on again. 

1 The favourite oath of Henri IV, whose statue Stands on the Pont-Neuf. 
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Suddenly he vanished. Angflique gave a littlc cry. But shc realised that 
the man had merely gone down die three or four Steps from the quayside 
to the river-bank. Without a moment's diought, she, too, descended the 
steps and almost knocked against the stränget leaning against the quay 
wall. He was bent double and groaninghoarsely. 

“What is it? What’s wrong with you?” asked Angelique. “Are you 
ill?” 

“Oh! I am dying,” he moaned feebly. “That brüte almost wrenched 
my head off. And myjaw is dislocated, I am sure.” 

He spat out a thin trickle of blood. 

“But you said it didn t hurt?” 

“I didn’t say anything. It would have been quite beyond me. Happily 
Big Matthieu paid me well for playing this litde comedy.” 

He groaned, spat again. She thought he was going to faint. 

“It’s stupid! You should never have accepted it,” she said. 

“I havent had anything to eat for three days.” 

Angelique put her arms around the stranger’s emaciated torso. He was 
taller than she, but so light that she feit almost strong enough to carry his 
poor carcass. 

“Come on, youll eat well tonight,” she promisedhim. “Andit won’t 
cost you anything. Nota so/ . . . oratooth.” 

Back at the inn, she dashed into the kitchen, looking for something that 
might suit a victim of starvation and the tooth-puller’s care. There was a 
meat broth and a fine ox tongue gamished with cucumbers and gherkins. 
She brought him all this, together with a pitcher of red wine and a big jar 
of mustard. 

“Go ahead and Start with this. We’ll see to the rest later.” 

The poor devil’s long nose quivered. 

“Oh! the subtle perfume of soups,” the stranger murmured, sitting 
up as if he was coming back to life. “Blessed essence of the vegetable 
gods!” 

She left him in order that he might säte his hunger undisturbed. After 
giving her Orders and seeing that everything was ready for the arrival of 
Customers, she went into the pantry to prepare a sauce. It was a tdny room 
into which she withdrew whenever she had to concoct a particularly 
difficult dish. 

After a few moments, the door opened and her guest passed his head 
through the opening. 

“Teil me, my dear, you are the little beggar-wench who knows Latin, 
aren’t you?” 
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“I am . . . and I am not,” said Angelique, who did not know whether 
she was cross or plcased that he had recognised her. “I am now the niece 
of Maitre Bourjus, the landlord of this tavem.” 

“In other words, you are no longer under the fearful jurisdiction of 
Monsieur Calembredaine?” 

“God forbid!” 

He slipped into the room, walked up to her with his lithe Step, took her 
by the waist and kissed her lips. 

“Well! You seem to have regained your strength all right!” said 
Angelique whcn she could get her breath again. 

“Who wouldn't? I have been looking for you all over Paris for a long 
time, Marquise of the Angels!” 

“Hush!” she said, looking around, frightcned. 

“Don’t be afraid. There are no constables in the dining-room. I didn't 
see any and, believe me, I know them all. So, Uttle wench, you know 
how to feather your nest, I can see. You had your fill of hay-boats? I left 
a pale, wasting, grimy little flower, who sobs in her sleep, and I find a 
plump good-wife, comfortably settled. . . . And yet it’s you all right. 
Your lips are still as good, but they taste of ehernes now, and not of bitter 
tears. Do come again. . . .” 

“I am in a hurry,” said Angelique, pushing back the hands that tried to 
imprison her cheeks. 

“Two seconds of bliss are worth two years of life. Besides, Fm still 
hungry, you know!” 

“Do you want some pancakes and jam?” 

“No, I want you. Seeing you and touching you is all I need to säte my 
appetite. I want your chcrry lips, your peach-like cheeks. Evcrything 
about you is edible. One cannot dream of anything better for a famished 
poet. . . . Yourfleshis tender. It makes me want to bite it. And you are 
warm . . . ! It’s wonderful.” 

“Oh! you are impossible!” she protested, freeing herseif. “Your 
declarations, with their lyrical and vulgär hodge-podge, drive me 
mad!” 

“That’s what I want. Come, don’t pretend you’re coy.” 

With an imperious gesture which proved the retum of his strength he 
pulled her towards him again and, throwing her head back into the crook 
of his arm, he started to kiss her. 

The sound of a wooden ladle knocking hard against the table pulled 
them brutally apart. 

“By Saint Jacques!” Maitre Bourjus was yelling. “It’s that accursed 
gazetteer! That devil’s henchman, that slanderer, in my house, in my 
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pantry, making free with my wench! Out with you, marauder, or I’ll 
kick you right out into the Street!” 

“Have pity, sir, have pity on my pants! They are so wom already that 
your august foot might provide an indecent spectacle for the ladies.” 

“Out of here, rascal, pen-pusher, nail-biter! You disgrace my shop 
with your rags full of holes and your mountebank’s hat.” 

But the other, making faces, laughing and holding his threatened back- 
side with both hands, had run towards the street-entrance. He thumbed 
his nose and disappeared. 

Angelique said, a little cravenly: 

“The fellow came into my pantry and I couldn’t get rid of him.” 

“Hmm!” growled the iimkecper. “You didn’t seem so displcased for 
once. There, there, my dear, don’t protest. That isnt what puts my back 
up: a little petting now and then hvens up a pretty girl. But honestly, 
Angelique, you disappoint me. Arent there plenty of respectable people 
patronising this place? Why do you have to pick a joumalist?” 

The King’s favourite, Mademoiselle de La VaDiere, had a somewhat 
large mouth. She also had a slight limp. People said that this gave her a 
special gracefulness and did not prevent her from dancing delightfully, 
but the fact was there: she limped. 

She had no bosom. People would compare her to Diana, talk of the 
charm of hermaphrodites, but the fact was there: she was flat-chested. 
Her skin was dry. The tears caused by the royal infidelities, humiliations 
at Court, and remorse had put dark rings around her eyes. She was 
becoming thin and dry. Finally, as a result of her second matemity, she 
suffered from an intimate disability of which Louis XIV alone knew the 
details. Louis XIV . . . and the Gutter-Poet. 

And, out of all these hidden or admitted misfortunes, out of these 
physical handicaps, he made an astonishing pamphlet, full of wit, but so 
wicked and crude that even the least prudish citizens avoided showing 
copies to thcir wives, who promptly asked their servants for them. 

If you limp and have just turned fifteen 
Have no bust to boast of, nor senses that are keen, 

If for parents you have God knows whom, 
lf, a fresh maid, you make sons in the ante-room, 

Then the first man in the realm to you will make love: 

La Valliere is the proof thereof. 


So the song began. 
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These lampoons could be found all over Paris, at the Hotel Biron, 
where Louise de La Valliere was living, at the Louvre and even in the 
Queen s apartment. The latter, on seeing her rival thus depicted, laughed 
for the first time in a long while and rubbed her little hands with joy. 

Wounded and dying of shame, Mademoiselle de La Valliere flung 
herseif in the first carriage that came along and asked to be taken to the 
convent of Chaillot, where she wanted to take the veil. 

The King gave Orders for her to retum and show herseif at Court. He 
sent Monsieur Colbert to fetch her. This recall was the result not so much 
of indignant tendemess as of the enraged defiance of a sovereign whom 
his people dared to make fun of, but who was beginning to fear that his 
mistress was no feather in his cap. 

The smartest sleuths in the police were set in pursuit of the Gutter- 
Poet. 

This time nobody doubted that he would be hanged. 

Angelique was getting ready to go to bed in her little room in the rue 
des Francs-Bourgeois. Javotte had just withdrawn with a curtsy. The 
children were asleep. 

Running feet were heard outside. The sounds were muffled by a thin 
film of snow that had begun to fall, very slowly, on this December night. 
There was a knocking at the door. Angelique slipped on her dressing- 
gown and went to pull back the peep-hole. 

14 Who is there?” 

44 Open quickly, little wench, quickly. The dog!” 

Without taking time to think, Angelique pulled back the bolt. The 
joumalist stumbled into her. At the same moment, a white mass rose out 
of the darkness, leaped and took him by the throat. 

‘‘Sorbonne!” shouted Angelique. 

She dashed forward, and her hand touched the mastüfs wet pelt. 

44 Let him go, Sorbonne. Lass ihn! Lass ihn!” 

Sorbonne growled, his fangs solidly dug into his victim’s collar. But 
after a moment Angelique’s voice sank into him. He wagged his tail and 
consented to release his prey, though contdnuing to growl. 

Themangasped: 

“I amdead!” 

44 No, you arent. Come in quickly.” 

“The dog will stay outside the door and warn the policeman.” 

“Come in, I teil you!” 

She pushed him inside herseif, then stayed in the archway, pulling the 
door shut behind her. She held Sorbonne tightly by his collar. In the 
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entrance of the porch she saw the snow swirl in the light of a lantem. Shc 
finally distinguished the approach of a muffled Step, the Step that one 
always heard following the dog, the Step of the policeman Francois 
Desgrez. 

Angelique stepped forward. 

“Are you looking for your dog, Maitre Desgrez?“ 

He stopped, then he, too, stepped under the porch. She could not see 
his face. 

“No,“ he replied very calmly. “I am looking for a pamphleteer.“ 

“Sorbonne was passing. Imagine, I used to know your dog. I called 
him and he came to me.“ 

“He must certainly have been enchanted, Madame. You were taking a 
breath of air on your doorstep in this delightful weather?“ 

“I was just dosing my door. But we are talking in the dark, Maitre 
Desgrez, and I am sure you can’t guess who I am.” 

“I don’t have to guess, Madame, I know. I have known for quite some 
dme that you live in this house, and as there isn’t a tavem in town that I do 
not know, I have seen you at ‘The Red Mask\ You call yourself Madame 
Morens and you have two children, the elder of whom is called Flori- 
mond.“ 

“One cannot hide anything from you. But since you know who I am, 
why did we have to meet by accident?“ 

“I was not certain that my paying a call would please you, Madame. 
The last time we saw each other, we parted on very bad terms.” 

Her mind’s eye conjured up die night of her flight in the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain. It seemed to her that not a drop of saliva was left in her 
mouth. 

She asked in a toneless voice: 

“What do you mean?“ 

“It was snowing as it is tonight, and the postem of the Temple was no 
less dark than your porch.“ 

Angelique smothered a sigh of relief. 

“We weren’t on bad terms. We had been defeated, that isn’t the same 
thing, Maitre Desgrez.” 

“You mustn’t call me Maitre any more, Madame, for I’ve sold my 
lawyer’s practice, and have been struck from the university roll. How- 
ever, I sold it very well, and was able to buy the office of a police-captain, 
on the strength of which I devote myself to a more lucrative and no less 
useful task: the hunting down of wrongdoers and ill-intentioned in- 
dividuals of this dty. Thus, from the heights of doquence I’ve sunk into 
the depths of silence.“ 
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“You still talk just as well, Maitre Desgrez.“ 

“When the occasion arises. I then recapture a liking for oratorical 
phrases. This is no doubt why I have been specially charged to attend to 
those who indulge in incontinence of speech or writing: poets, joumalists, 
pen-pushers of all types. Thus, tonight I am after a virulent personage, 
named Claude Le Petit, also called the Gutter-Poet. This chap will no 
doubt have occasion to bless you for your interference.“ 

“Why so?“ 

“Because you stopped us short while he went on running.“ 

“I apologise for having kept you.“ 

“Personally, I am delighted, although the small salon in which you are 
receiving me is not vcry cosy.” 

“Forgive me. You must come again, Desgrez.“ 

“I shall, Madame.“ 

The snowflakes were falling more thickly. The policeman put up the 
collar of his coat, took a Step, then stopped. 

“Something has just come back to me,“ he said. “This Gutter-Poet 
wrote some pretty cruel Übels at the time of your husband’s trial. Let me 
see. . . .“ 

“Oh, stop it, for pity’s sake!“ cried Angelique, putting her hands to her 
ears. “Don’t even mention those things. I no longer remember anything. 
I don’t want to remcmber. . . 

“The past, then, is dead for you, Madame?“ 

“ Yes, the past is dead!” 

“It's the best that could happen to it. I shall not mention it again. 
Good-bye,Madame,and . . . goodnight!“ 

Angelique, with chattering teeth, bolted the gate again. Shc was frozen 
to the marrow from Standing in the cold, with no clothes on but her 
dressing-gown. And added to the cold was the emotion of having met 
Desgrcz again and having heard his revelations. 

She went back into the room and closed the door. The fair-haired man 
was sitting on the hearthstone, his arms clasped around his bony knees. 
He resembled a cricket. 

The young woman leaned against the door. She said tonelessly: 

“You are the Gutter-Poet?“ 

He smiled. 

“Gutter? Certainly. Poet? Perhaps.“ 

“You are the one who wrote those . . . infamies about Mademoiselle 
de La Vallicre? Cant you let people love each other in peace? The King 
and that girl have done all they could to keep their love secrct, and you go 
spreading the scandal in loathsome terms! The King’s conductis blame- 
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worthy, no doubt. He is a young, ficry man who has bccn married by 
force to a Princess without wit or beauty.” 

He sneered. 

“How you defend him, my sweet! Has the Franc-Ripault twisted your 
heart-strings?” 

“No, but I loathe to see a respectable and royal feeling besmirched.” 

“There’s nothing respectable, or royal, in the world.” 

Angelique crossed the room and leaned against the other end of the fire- 
place. She feit faint and tense. The poet looked up at her. She saw die 
red points of the flames dance in his eyes. 

“Didnt you know who I was?” he asked. 

“Nobody töld me, and how could I have guessed? Your pen is im- 
pious and licentious, whereas you . . 

Go on. 

“You had seemed to me kind and gay.” 

“I am kind with litde beggar-wenches who weep in hay-boats, and I 
am ruthless with princes.” 

Angelique sighed. She could not seem to get warm. She motioned 
with her chin towards the door. 

“You must go now.” 

“Go!” he exclaimed. “Go, when that dog Sorbonne is only waiting to 
get his fangs into my hose? And that devil’s policeman is getting liis chains 
ready?” 

“They aren’t in the Street.” 

“Yes, they are. They are waiting for me in the dark.” 

“I swear to you they have no inkling that you are here.” 

“How do you know? Don’t you know those two pals, my sweet, you 
who have belonged to Calembredaine’s gang?” 

Quickly she motioned him to be silent. 

“You see? You yourself feel that they are lying in wait outside in the 
snow. Andyouwantmctogoaway!” 

“Yes, go awayl” 

“You are driving me out?” 

<<t ’’ 

I am. 

“And yet I havent done you any harm, have I?” 

“Yes, you have.” 

He looked at her searchingly, then held out his hand. 

“Ifthat’s so, let’s be reconciled. Come.” 

And as she remained motionless: 

“We are both of us hunted by the dog. What will become of us if we, 
too, fall out?” 
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He continued to hold out his hand. 

“Your eyes have become hard and cold like emeralds. They no longer 
have that sunny light of a little brook under green leaves which seems to 
besaying: Love me, kiss me. . . 

“Does the brook say all that?” 

“Your eyes do, when I am not your enemy. Do come!“ 

She yielded suddenly and squatted down beside him. He promptly 
put his arm around her shoulders. 

“You are trembling. You no longer have the self-confident mien of my 
hostess. Something has frightened you, hurt you. The dog? The police¬ 
man?” 

“It’s the dog. And the policeman. And you too, Monsieur Gutter- 
Poet.“ 

“Oh, baneful trinity of Paris !” 

“Do you, who know everything, have any idea of who I was before I 
joined up with Calembredaine?” 

He gave a pout of annoyance and pulled a face. 

“No. Since I have met you again, I have more or Iess grasped how you 
have managed in between and how you got around your innkeeper. But 
before Calembredaine, well, no, the track stops there.” 

“It’s betterso.” 

“ What annoys me is that I have an idea that this devil of a policeman is 
one up on me and knows all about your past.“ 

“Are you vying with each other in collecting Information ?** 

“It happens quite frequently that we pass Information on to one another.” 
“At heart, you’re much alike.“ 

“A little. But there’s a great difference between us, all the same.“ 
“What difference?“ 

“I cant kill him, but he can take me for a ride to death. Ifyou hadn t 
opened your door to me tonight, I should now be at the Chätelet through 
his good offices. f d already have grown three inches thanks to Maitre 
Aubin s rack, and tomorrow at dawn I’d have swung ai the end of a rope.“ 
“And why do you say that you cant kill him?“ 

“I cannot kill. The sight of blood makes me sick.“ 

She began to laugh at his grimace of disgust. The poet’s sinewy hand 
touched her neck. 

“When you laugh, you are like a little pigeon.“ 

He bent over her face. In his tender, mocking smile she saw the dark 
breach caused by Big Matthieu’s forceps, and it made her want to cry and 
love this man. 

“That’s good,” he murmured. “You are no longer frightened. It’s all 
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going away. . . . There is only the snow falling outside, and we herc, 

snug and warm- I don’t often havc such a grand lodging! You arc 

nakcd under that gown? Yes, I can feel it. Don’t move, my lovc. . . . 
Don t say anything. . . .” 

His hand slid, pushed back the gown to follow the line of her shoulder, 
slipped further down. He laughed as a shiver passed through her. 

“Here are the burgeons of spring. And yet it’s winter! . . .“ 

He took her lips. Then he stretched out before the fire and gently 
pulled her towards him. 

Do I not hear, just hark! my sweet, 

The brandy-crier in the Street? 

I do believe, fooling apart, 

It’s time, my love, that we should part. . . . 

The poet had put on his big hat and his coat full of holes. Dawn had 
come, thick with snow, and through the whiteness of the silent Street the 
brandy-merchant was stumbling like a bear, muffled up to his nose. 

Angelique hailed him. He poured out a small glass ofspirits for both of 
them on the doorstep. When the fellow had passed on, they smiled at 
each other. 

“Where are you off to, now?“ 

“To report a new scandal to the people of Paris. Monsieur Brienne 
caught his wife with her lover this night.“ 

“This night? How can you possibly know?“ 

“I know everything. Farewell, my love.” 

She held him back by the flap of his coat and said: 

“Come back.“ 

He did come back. He would arrive in the evening, scratch at the 
window according to a prearranged signal. She would open the door 
noiselessly. And in the warm little room, besidc this garrulous, caustic or 
loving companion, she would forget the day’s hard work. He would teil 
her of the latest scandals, at Court and in town. That amused her, for she 
knew most of the people concemed. 

“I am rieh with the fears of all those who fear me.” 

But he attached no importance to money. She tried in vain to dress 
him more decently. After a good dinner, which he would accept without 
even making a move to open his purse, he would disappear for a week, 
and when he showed up again, hungry, gaunt and grinning, she would 
question him in vain. Why, since he was on excellent terms with the 
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underworld gangs of Paris, did he never join thcm in their occasional 
carousals? He had never put in an appearance at the Tower of Nesle. 
And yet, as one of the important personages on the Pont-Ncuf, he could 
have occupied a place of honour. And with all the secrets he knew, he 
could have made no end of people ‘cough up\ 

‘‘It’s more fun to make them weep or gnash their teeth,” he would say. 

He was willing to be helped only by the women he loved. A little 
flower-seller, a harlot, a maidservant had the right, after surrendering to 
his caresses, to pampcr him a little. They would teil him: “Eat, little 
one/' and tenderly watch him wolf down his food. 

Then he would fly away. Like the flowcr-girl, the harlot or the maid¬ 
servant, Angelique sometimes feit an urge to hold him back. Lying in the 
snug warmth of the bed beside this long body, whose embrace was so 
swift and light, she would pass an arm around his neck and pull him 
towards her. But already he had opened his eyes, seen the daylight behind 
the small, lead-framed window-panes. He would jump out of bed and 
dress hurriedly. 

The fact was that he could never stay in one place. He was possessed by 
a craving wliich was rare at that time and which in all times has to be 
dearly paid for: a craving for liberty. 


CHAPTER 70 


Angelique put down her pen on the writing-desk and re-read 
with satisfaction the account she had drawn up. 

She had just retumed from ‘The Red Mask’, whcre she had witnessed 
the arrival of a noisy party of young noblemen whose Genoa-point lace 
collars and wide ‘canons* spoke well of their solvency. They were 
masked, which w T as further proof of their high rank. Certain high-placed 
personages at Court did indeed prefer to remain incognito when visiting 
the tavems. 

As would frequently happen nowadays, the young woman had left it to 
Maitre Bourjus, David and the scullions to receive these high-class 
customers. Now that the inn’s reputation was established and that 
David’s hand had become practised in concocting its culinary specialities, 
Angelique did less of the work herseif, and devoted more of her time to 
purchasing and to the financial management of the establishment. 

It was the close of the year 1664. The Situation had gradually progressed 
to a state of affairs which would have made the whole rue de la Vallee-de- 
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Misere burst with laughter had one predicted it threc years earlier. 
Without as yet having bought up Maitre Bourjus’s house, which was her 
secret intention, AngeUque had in fact become its hostess. The innkeeper 
remained its owner, but she paid all the expenses and her share in the 
profits had increased in proportion. In the end, Maitre Bourjus was the 
one who received the smaller share. He was quite satisfied to be rid of 
worries and to live opulently in his own inn, while putting aside a little 
ncst-egg for his old age. Angelique was free to amass all the money she 
liked. All that Maitre Bourjus asked was to stay under her wing, and to 
feel himself surrounded by her far-sighted and peremptory affection. 
Speaking of her, he would somctimes say ‘my daughter* with so much 
conviction thät many customers of ‘The Red Mask* did not doubt their 
relationship. Inclined to melancholy and always convinced that his end 
was near, he would teil all and sundry that his will, without disregarding 
his nephew’s interests, would greatly benefit Angelique. David, anyway, 
could not take offence at his uncle’s decisions in favour of a woman who 
continued to dazzle him completcly. 

Angelique shook the sand off the sheet of paper on which she had drawn 
up the accounts. She gave an indulgent laugh. 

“I am in a nice fix, with my three tender-hearted cooks all doting on 
me for different reasons! Their profession probably accounts for it—the 
warmth of the kitchen-fire makes their hearts melt like turkey grease.” 

Javotte came in to help her undress and brush her hair. 

“What’s thatnoise?” inquired AngeUque. 

“I don t know. It sounds like a rat that keeps nibbling at the door.” 

The noise increased. AngeUque went into the Vestibüle and realised 
that the gnawing sound did not come from the bottom of the door but 
from the little spy-holc half-way up. She pulled the shutter aside and gave 
a Httle cry of horror, for a small black hand sUpped through the grating 
and reached towards her. 

“It’s Piccolo!” cried Javotte. 

AngeUque pulled back aU the bolts, opened the door, and the monkey 
rushed into her arms. 

“What’s the matter? He’s never yet come here on his own. It’s as if— 
why yes, he looks as if he’d broken his chain.” 

She carried the Uttle animal into her room and put him down on the 
table. 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed the maid, laughing. “He has got himself into 
a state! His für is all red and sticky. He must have fallen into the wine- 
barrel.” 

AngeUque, who was caressing Piccolo, found indeed that her fingers 
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wcrc stained and sticky. She sniffed them and immediately feit herseif go 
pale. 

“This isn t wine,” she said, “it’s blood!” 

“He’shurt?” 

“1*11 see.” 

She removed his embroidered singlet and his hose, both of which were 
wet with blood. But the little animal showed no trace ofwounds, though 
he was shaken by convulsive trembling. 

“What is the matter, Piccolo?” said Angelique softly. “What’s 
happened, little friend? Explain yourself!” 

The monkey stared at her with his bright, dilated eyes. Suddenly he 
jumped back, caught hold of a little box of sealing-wax and began to walk 
with grave Steps, shaking the little box in front of him. 

“Oh! the little rascal!” cried Javotte, giggling. “First he frightens us, 
and then he Starts aping Linot with his tray of scones. Isn’t he extra- 
ordinary, Madame?” 

But the monkey, after walking all round the table imitating the little 
biscuit-scller, now seemed perturbed again. He tumed, glanced around, 
shrank back. His little snout puckered, with a piteous, frightened ex- 
pression. He lifted his face to the right, then to the left. He seemed to be 
imploring some invisible persons. At last he appeared to struggle, to 
fight. He abrupdy dropped the box he was holding, contracted his two 
hands over his belly and feil backward with a shrill scream. 

“But what’s the matter with him? What’s the matter?” stammered 
Javotte, bewildered. “Heisill. He’s gone crazy!” 

Angelique, who had watched the monkey’s performance very atten- 
tively, strode quickly to her wardrobe, took her cloak from the peg and 
put on her mask. 

“I believe some harm has come to Linot,” she said hoarsely, “I must go 
to the tavem immediately.” 

“I am coming with you, Madame.” 

“If you like. You carry the lantem. But take the monkey up to Barbe 
first, so that she can clean him and warm him up and give him some milk 
to drink.” 

The forebodings of a tragedy assailed Angelique. Despite the comfort- 
ing words which Javotte kept murmuring, she never doubted for a 
moment that the monkey had been present at a dreadful scene. But the 
facts surpassed her worst fears. Hardly had she reached the entrance to the 
Quai des Tanneurs, when the impact of a rushing shape almost knocked 
her over. ItwasFlipot, wild with horror. 

She gripped his shoulders and shook him to make him recover his wits. 
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“I was just going to fetch you, Marquise of the Angels,” stuttered the 
boy. “They’ve . . . they’ve killed Linot!” 

“Who, they?” 

“They . . . those men, the customers.” 

“Why? Whathappened?” 

The poor kitchen-boy swallowed and said hurriedly, as if reeling off a 
lesson leamed by heart: 

“Linot was in the Street with his basket of scones. He was singing: 
Scones! Cakes! Who’s calling for the cake-man . . . ?’ One of the 
customers in the tavem, one of those maskcd gentlemen, you know, with 
a lace collar, said. ‘There’s a pretty voice. I feel a sudden fancy for 
scones. Let someone fetch the fellow/ Linot came. And the gentleman 
said: ‘By Jove, the boy’s even more attractive than his voice/ He took 
Linot on his knees and began to kiss him. Then others came and wanted 
to kiss him too—they were all as drunk as fiddlers. Linot dropped his 
basket and started to shout and kick them. One of the noblemen drew his 
sword and thrust it into Linot’s belly. Another one also drove his sword 
into him. Linot feil; and there was blood spurting out of his belly all over 
the place.” 

“Didn t Maitre Bourjus try to come between them?” 

“He did, but they killed him.” 

“What? Whatareyousaying? Whom?” 

“Maitre Bouijus.” 

“You’re going mad!” 

“No, it’s not me, it’s they who are mad. When Maitre Bourjus heard 
Linot scream, he came out of the kitchen. He said: ‘Gendemen! Please, 
gendemen f But they jumped at him. They were laughing and bashing 
himandshouting: ‘Bigbarrel! Big vatP It even made me giggle. And 
then one of them said: ‘I recognise him, he’s the former landlord of‘The 
Brazen Cock* . . . !* Another said: ‘You don’t look very brazen for a 
cock to me, VH dress you for the oven/ He took a big meat-knife, they all 
rushed towards him and they . . .” 

The boy ended his tale with a forceful gesture which left no doubt 
about the horrible mutilation which the poor innkeeper had suffered. 

“He was braying like a donkey! But you cant hear him any more. 
David, too, wanted to stop them. They took a lunge at his head with their 
swords. When we saw that, David and I and the other kitchen-boys and 
the maids and Suzanne, we all ran like the devil!” 

The rue de la Vallee-de-Misere had an unusual air. Always bustling in 
this carnival season, it was still full of customers who packed the eating- 
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houses, singing and clinking their glasses. But towards the far end of the 
Street there was an abnormal crowd of white figures with high caps on 
their heads. The neighbouring innkeepers and their scullions, armed with 
larding-pins and skewers, were massed outside the tavem of ‘The Red 
Mask’. 

“We don*t know what to do!** one of them shouted to Angelique. 
“Those devils have barred the door with stacked benches. And they’ve 
got a pistol. . . 

“We must send for the watch.** 

“David hasrunto call them, but . . 

The landlord of ‘The Plucked Capon*, the neighbour of ‘The Red 
Mask*, said, lowering his voice: 

“Footmen stopped the watch in the rue de la Triperie. They told them 
that the Customers who were making merry at ‘The Red Mask' were very 
high-ranking noblemen, lords of the King*s suite, and that the Constables 
of the watch would find themselves in a devilish mess if they put their 
noses into this business. David nevertheless went right on to the Chätelet, 
but the footmen had already wamed the guards. They told him at the 
Chätelet that he should straighten things out with his customers himself.’* 

An appalling din issued from the tavem of‘The Red Mask* : uproarious 
laughter, bibulous songs and such savage shouts that the good innkeepers* 
hair stood on end under their tall caps. 

Tables and bcnches had been piled before the Windows. It was im- 
possible to see what was going on inside, but one could hear the sounds of 
breaking glass and crockery and, from time to time, the thudding report 
of a pistol-shot, probably aimed at the fine flagons of predous crystal with 
which Angelique had adomed the tables and the mantclpiece. 

Angelique caught a glimpse of David. He was as white as his apron, and 
the napkin tied around his forehead was stained with a star of blood. He 
went up to her and told her, stammering, the complete story of the dread- 
ful saturnalia. The noblemen had behavcd with overbearing arrogance 
from the Start. They had already been drinking in other tavems. They 
had started by upsetting a full, almost boiling, soup-tureen over the head 
of one of the kitchen-boys. Then there had been no end of trouble chasing 
them out of the kitchen, whcre they had wanted to seize Suzanne, not- 
withstanding her being an unprepossessing prey. Finally, there had been 
those tragic happenings with Linot, whose sweet face had filled them with 
odious desires. . . . 

“Come on/* said Angelique, gripping the young man*s arm. “We 
must have a look. We*ll go through the courtyard.** 

Twenty hands held her back. 
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“Are you crazy? . . . They’ll run you through! They arc wolves !“ 

Shc tore herseif away and, pulling David along, went into the yard. 
From there she passed into the kitchen. 

The kitchen door leading to the dining-room had been carefully bolted 
by David before he had run away with the other servants. Angelique 
heaved a sigh of relief. At least the substantial provisions which she had 
stored there had not been subjected to the blackguards’ destructive fury. 

With the young boy’s help, she pushed the table against the wall and 
hoisted herseif up to the fanlight which, half-way up, made it possible to 
look inside. 

She saw the devastated dining-room, strewn with plates and dishes, 
soiled cloths and broken glass. The hams and hares had been unfastened 
from the rafters. The drunken wretches were stumbling over them, 
shoving them aside with kicks of their boots. The obscene words of their 
songs, their curses and blasphemies could now be heard distinctly. 

Most of them were grouped around one of the tables near the hearth. 
From their attitudes and their increasingly thick voices it could be guessed 
that they would soon collapse in a heap. In the firelight, the sight of those 
gaping, bawhng mouths under the black masks had something sinister 
about it. The sumptuous clothes were spattered with wine and sauce, 
perhaps with blood. 

Angelique tried to see the bodies of Linot and the innkeeper. But as the 
candles were knocked over, the back of the room was in darkness. 

“Which one was the first to attack Linot?“ she asked under her breath. 

“The little man over there, at the comer of the table, the one with the 
flow of pink ribbons on bis lavender singlet. He seemed the one who set 
the tone and got them all going.“ 

Just then, die man whom David had pointed out scrambled to his feet 
with difficulty and, raising his glass in a shaking hand, cried in a falsetto 
voice: 

“Gendemen, I drink the health of Astree and Asmodee, the princes of 
friendship.” 

“Oh! that voice!“ exclaimed Angelique, recoiling. 

She would have recognised it anywhere. It was the voice which, in her 
worst nightmares, still woke her at times: “Madame, you’re going to 
die!“ 

So it was he —always he. Was he chosen by hell to incamate unceasingly 
for her the demon of a malevolent fate ? 

“Was he the first to strike Linot with his sword?“ she asked. 

“Perhaps—I don’t remember. But the tall one behind him, with the red 
rhinegrave, he struck him, too.“ 
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That man, too, had no need to remove his mask for her to recognise him. 

The King’s brother and the Chevalier de Lorraine! She was now 
certain that she could put names to all the other masked faces! 

One of the drunks started to throw the chairs and stools into the fire. 
One of them seized a bottle and, from a distance, flung it across the room. 
The bottle burst in the fire-place. It was brandy. A huge flame spurted 
and at once set fire to the fumiture. A hellish blaze blew, roaring, 
through the chimney, and fire-brands crackled on the stone floor. 

Angelique hurtled down from her perch. 

“They’U set the house on fire. We must stop them!” 

But the apprentice nervously clasped her in his arms. 

“Dontgo. They’ll kill you.” 

Ihey struggled for a moment. Her anger and the fear of fire gave her 
added strength. She managed to free herseif and push David away. 

Angelique adjusted her mask. She, too, did not care to be recogni^d. 
Resolutely she drew back the bolts and noisily pulled open the kitchen 
door. 

The appearance of this woman draped in a black cloak and with that 
Strange red mask on her face causcd a moment’s stupefaction among the 
revellers. The singing and shouting faded. 

“Oh! The red mask!” 

“Gendemen,” said Angelique in a resounding voice, “have you lost 
your mind? Do you not fear the King’s wrath when public rumour will 
acquaint him with your crimes?” 

From the bewildered silence that followed she feit that she had flung out 
the only word—the King!—which was able to penetrate into the 
drunkards’ befogged brains and light a spark of lucidity in them. 

Tuming her advantage to account, she stepped boldly forward. Her 
intention was to reach the hearth and pull from it the flaming furniture in 
Order to confine the blaze and thus avert a chimney-fire. 

At that moment she saw underneath die table the horribly mutilated 
body of Maitre Bougus. Beside him, the boy Linot, his belly torn open, 
his face as white as snow and as peaceful as an angel’s, seemed asleep. The 
blood of the two victims mingled with the trickles of wine that flowed 
among the broken botdes. 

The horror of this spectacle paralysed her for a second. Like a tamtr of 
wild beasts who, panic-stricken, looks away for a moment, she lost 
control of the savage pack. 

“Awoman! Awoman!” 

“That’s what we need!” 

A brutal hand came down on Angelique’s neck. She caught a violent 
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blow on her temple. Everything went black. She was choked with 
nausea. Shenolongerknewwhereshewas. 

A woman's voice somewhere screamed shrilly and ceaselessly . . . 

She realised that it was she who was screaming. 

She was lying on the table, and the black masks were bending over her 
with wild gasps of laughter. Her wrists and ankles were held down by 
iron fists. Her petticoats were brutally lifted. 

“ Who’s tum? Who’ll have a go at the wench?” 

She screamed, as one screams in a nightmare, in a paroxysm of terror 
and despair. 

A body flattened upon her. A mouth stuck to her mouth. 

Then so deep a silence feil that Angelique thought she had really lost 
consdousness. Such, however, was not the case. Her tormentors had 
stopped their noisy revelry and stood as if frozen. Their befuddled and 
terified gaze followed something at floor-level that Angelique could not 
see. 

The man who a moment ago had climbed on the table and was about 
to rape the young woman had hurriedly slipped down. Feeling that her 
arms and legs were free again, Angelique sat up and quickly pulled down 
her long skirts. She was bewildered. It was as if a magician’s wand had 
suddenly petrified the frenzied madmen. 

Slowly she let herseif slide to the floor. Only then did she see the dog 
Sorbonne, who had knocked over the little man in thelavendersinglet and 
was gripping his throat firmly between his fangs. The dog had come in 
by the kitchen door and his attack had been swift as lightning. 

One of the profligates stammered: 

“Call your dog back. . . . Where . . . where’s the pistol?” 

“Dont move,” commanded Angelique. “Ifyou makebut onemove, 
fll order the dog to throttle the King’s brother!” 

Her legs trembled under her like those of a broken-down horse, but her 
voice was dear. 

“Dont move, gentlemen, ,, she repeated, “or you will all bear the 
responsibüity for this death before the King.” 

Then she very calmly took a few Steps. She looked at Sorbonne. He 
was holding his victim as Desgrez had taught him. At a single word, the 
iron jaws would crush this pandng flesh completely, make the bones crack. 
Indistinct gurgles escaped from Monsieur d’Orleans's throat. His choking 
face was violet. 

“ Warte” Angelique said softly. 

Sorbonne lighdy wagged his tail to show that he had understood and 
was waiting for Orders. Around them, the perpetrators of the orgy 
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remained morionlcss. They werc all too drunk to grasp what was 
happening. They only saw that Monsieur, the King’s brother, was on the 
verge of being throttled, and that was enough to scare them. 

Angclique, without taking her eycs off them, opened one of the drawers 
of the table, took a knife and went up to the man in the red rhincgrave, 
who was Standing ncarcst to her. 

Seeing her raisc her knife, hc shrank back. 

“Don’t move!” she said in a tone that brooked no reply. “I don’t in- 
tend to kill you. I only want to know what a murderer in laces looks like.” 

And with a swift gesture she cut the String that held up the mask of the 
Chevalier de Lorraine. When she had gazed into the handsome face, 
ravaged by dcbauchcs, which she knew only too well for having seen 
it loom over her in the Louvre on a night she would never forget, she 
went towards the others. 

Dazed and in the last stages of inebriation, they let her do her will and she 
rccognised them all, every one of them: Brienne, the Marquis d’Olonne, 
the good-looking de Guiche, his brother Louvignys and that other who, 
when she uncovered his face, tried to murmur with a mocking grimace: 

“Black mask against red mask.” 

It was Peguilin de Lauzun. She also rccognised Saint-Thicrry, Fronte- 
nac. An elegant noblcman, sprawled on the ground amidst puddles of 
wine and vomit, was snoring. Angcliquc’s mouth filled with hatred and 
bitterness as she identified the features of the Marquis de Vardes. 

Ah! the Kings fme young men! She had formerly admired their 
glittcring plumagc, but the hostess of‘The Red Mask* was now entitled to 
see the image of their rotten souls! 

Threc among them werc unfamiliar to her. One of these, however, 
conjured up a mernory, but it was so vague that she could not dcfine it. 
He was a tall, lanky boy, wearing a magnificent, golden-blond wig. Not 
as dnmk as the others, he was leaning against one of the pillars of the room 
and pretending to file his finger-nails. When Angelique approached, he 
did not wait for her to cut the strings of liis mask but pushed it up him- 
self, with a graceful, casual gesture. His very pale blue eyes had an icy, 
scornful expression. She was troublcd by it. The nervous tension which 
had kept her going was at its breaking-point; a great fatiguc gripped her. 
Sweat ran from her brow, for the heat in the room had bccomc unbear- 
able. 

She went back to the dog and took him by the collar to make him 
lelease his prey. She had hoped that Desgrez would appear, but she 
remained alone and abandoned among these dangerous ghosts.* The only 
presence that seemed real to her was Sorbonne’s. 
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“Get up, gentlemen,” shc said in a tired voicc. “And now go away, all 
of you. You have done enough harm.” 

Tottering and, holding their masks in one hand and dragging with the 
other thc slumped bodies of the Marquis de Vardes and the King’s brother, 
the courtiers departed. In the Street they had to defend themselves with 
their swords against the scullions, who, armed with their skewers, pursued 
them with angry, outraged shouts. 

Sorbonne snifFed the blood and growled, baring liis black jowls. 
Angelique pulled the little cake-seller’s light body towards her and 
caressed his pure, icy brow. 

“Linot! Linot! My sweet little boy . . . poor little secdofwrctched- 
ness ...” 

A clamour from outside tore her out of her despair. 

“Fire! Fire!” 

The chimney-flue had caught fire and it had spread to the lofts of the 
house. The Splinters were beginning to fall in the hearth, and a thick 
smoke filled the room. 

Angehque rushed out, carrying Linot in her anns. The Street was bright 
as in broad daylight. Customers and landlords pointed with horror at the 
sheaf of flames that wreathed the roof of the old house. A shower of 
sparks raincd on the neighbouring roofs. 

People ran towards the Seine, close by, to form a chain of pails and tubs. 
But the fire had startcd at the top. The water had to bc carricd up the 
stairs of the neighbouring houses, for the staircase of‘The Red Mask’ was 
crumbling. 

Angehque, fohowed by David, tried to go back into the inn to puh out 
Maitre Bourjus’s body. But they had to retreat, choked by the smoke. 
They then dashed into the kitchcn through the courtyard and carried out 
at random all that they could lay their hands on. 

Meanwhilc, the Capuchins had arrived. The crowd acclaimed them. 
The people loved these monks, whose rulcs included the Obligation to help 
the victims of fires and who had eventually come to constitute thc only 
firc-brigade of thc city. They brought with them ladders and iron hooks 
as well as long, leaden pumps that could send mighty Sprays of water a 
great distance. 

As soon as they had reached the site of the fire, they rollcd up the slcevcs 
of their cassocks and, without heeding the flaming splinters that feil upon 
their skulls, they dashed into the adjacent houses. They emerged on the 
roofs and started to break up everything around them with their big 
hooks. Thanks to their vigorous measures, the blazing house was isolated, 
and as no wind was blowing the fire did not spread to the rest of the 
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district. There had been fear of one of those terrible disasters that befeU 
Paris two or three times in a Century, owing to its serried mass of old 
wooden houses. 

A great breach, heaped with rubble and cinders, now gaped on the spot 
where only yesterday had stood the gay tavem of‘The Red Mask\ But 
the fire had been put out. 

Angelique, with blackened checks, gazed at the ruin of her hopes. By 
her side was the dog Sorbonne. 

‘Where is Desgrez? Oh, I'd like to see Desgrez,* she thought. ‘He*ll teil 
me what to do/ 

She took the mastiffby liis collar. 

“Take me to your master.” 

She did not have far to go. A few yards away, in the darkness of a 
porch she perceived the policeman’s hat and big coat. He was calmly 
shredding somc tobacco. 

“Good evening,” he said in an equablc voice. “Bad night, isn’t it?” 

“You were here, only a couple of steps away!” exclaimed Angelique, 
gasping. “And you didn’t come!” 

“Why should I?” 

“Didn’t you hear me shout?” 

“I didn t know it was you, Madame.” 

“Never mind! It was a woman shouting.” 

“I can t dash to the rescue of all women who shout,” declared Desgrez, 
good-humouredly. “Still, believe me, Madame, had I known it was you, 
I would have come.” 

She grumbled resentfully: 

“Idoubtit!” 

Desgrez sighed. 

“Haven’t I risked my life and my career for you before? I might well 
have risked them a second time. Alas, Madame, you are a deplorable 
habit in my life, and I am much afraid that, despite my innate prudence, 
it’ll some day be the death of me.” 

“They held me on a table—they tried to rape me.” 

Desgrez looked down upon her sarcastically. 

“Is that all? They might have done worse.” 

Angelique passed her hand over her brow in bewilderment. 

“That’s true! I feit a kind of relief when I saw that that was all they 
wanted. And then Sorbonne arrived . . . just in time!” 

“I’ve always had great confidence in this dog.” ’ 

“ You sent him?” 
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“Obviously.” 

The young woman gave a deep sigh and, with a spontaneous impulse of 
weakness and apology, she leaned her cheek against the young man’s 
rugged shoulder. 

“Thank you.“ 

“You see,“ Desgrez went on in thc calm tone of voicethat both exasper- 
ated and soothed her, ‘Tm only apparently a member of the State police. 
In fact, I am above all the King’s policemcn. It’s not my task to interfere 
with the delightful sport of our noble lords. After all, my dear, you ve 
surely seen enough no longer to be ignorant of the kind of world you 
belong to? Who wouldn’t follow the fashion? Drunkenness is a joke, 
debauchery pushed to the point of lewdness a sweet failing, orgies pushed 
to the point of crime a pleasant pastime. Red hcels and Court bows in the 
day-time; love, gambling-dens and tavems at night. Doesn’t that make for 
a well-filled life? You are mistaken, my poor dear, if you imagine thesc 
people are to be feared. In actual fact, their little amusements present no 
danger! The only enemy, the worst foe of the kingdom, is the man who 
with a single word can corrode their might: the pamphleteer, the 
joumalist, the lampooner. Personally, I am aftcr lampooners.“ 

“Well! You can Start hunting,” said Angdlique, straightening up, with 
clenched teeth, “for I promise you plenty of work.” 

A sudden idea had flashed across her mind. 

She moved away and began to walk. Then she turned back. 

“There were thirteen of them. Among them three whose names 1 do 
notknow. You must get them for me” 

The policeman lifted his hat and bowed. 

“At your Service, Madame,“ he said, finding again the tone of voice and 
the smile of the lawyer Desgrez. 


CHAPTER 71 


As at their first Meeting, she discovercd Claude Le Petit asleep in a 
hay-barge over by the Arsenal. She woke him up and told him the events 
of the night. All her hopes had been annihilated. The hbertines in lace 
and ribbons had once again devastated her life as thoroughly as an army of 
plunderers devastates the country it passes through. 

“You must avenge me,“ she kept saying, with fever-bright eyes. “You 
alone can do it. You alone, because you are their greatest enemy. Desgrez 
said so.“ 
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The poet yawncd with a loud snap of his jaws, and rubbed his pale 
lashes, still dusty with sleep. 

“You’rc a stränge woman,” he said at last. 

He took her by the waist to pull her towards him. She freed herseif 
impatiently. 

“Do listen to what I am telling you!” 

“You aren’t a beggar-wench any morc, but a great lady who’s giving 
her Orders. All right: I am at your command, Marquise. Anyhow, Tve 
got the idca. With whom do you want me to Start? With Brienne? I 
remembcr that he courted Mademoiselle de La Valliere, and that he 
dreamed of having her paintcd as the Magdalene. Ever since, the King 
can hardly bear him. Thus wc’ll cook Brienne’s goose for His Majcsty’s 
dinncr.” 

He tumcd his pale, handsomc face towards the east, whcre the sun was 
rising. 

“Ycs, it should bc quitc possiblc for dinncr. Maitre Gilbert’s press 
works fast wlien it’s a question of inultiplying the echo of my teeth- 
gnashing against the powers that be. Did I ever teil you that Maitre 
Gilbcrt’s son was scntcnccd to the gallcys long ago for goodness knows 
what trifling offcnce? An cxccllent thing for us, isn’t it?“ 

And pulling an old goosc-quill from his tunic, the Gutter-Poct bcgan to 
writc. 

Day was breaking. All the bells of the churchcs and convcnts wcrc gaily 
ringing the Angelus. 

Towards the end of the moniing, the King, lcaving the chapel where he 
had gone to liear Mass, passed through the antc-room where petitioners 
were waiting for him. He noticed that the stonc-floor was littcred with 
wliite leaflets which an embarrassed footman was hurricdly picking up as 
if he had only just secn them. But a little farther on, as he was going down 
the stairs that led to his apartment, Louis XIV camc upon the samc 
disorder and showed his displeasure. 

“What docs this mcan? It’s raining parchments here likc autumn 
leaves on the Cours-la-Rcinc. Give me that, please.” 

The Duc de Crequi stepped forward, red as a turkey. 

“Your Majcsty, this rigmarole is of no interest whatsoever. . . .” 

“Ah! I sec what it'is,” said the King, impatiently holding out his 
hand. “Some more scurrilous outpourings by the damned Gutter-Poct 
of the Pont-Neuf, who slips like an eel through the archers’ fingers and 
manages to deposit his filth right in my palace, under my föet. Give it 
to me, if you please. . , . It’s his pen, indeed! When you see the Civil 
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Lieutenant and His Honour thc Provost of Paris, you may convey my 
compliments to them, gentlemen. . . .” 

Sitting down to dinner, in front of tlirce partridgcs stuffcd with raisins, a 
fish casserole, a roast with cucumbers and a dish of whale-tongue fritters, 
Louis XIV placcd on the table beforc liim the grimy piece of paper, on 
which the printer’s ink was still so wct as to stain his fingers. The King 
was a hearty eater and had long ago learned to dominatc his emotions. So 
his appetite was not troubled by what he read. But whcn he had finished 
reading, the silencc reigning in the room, where gcncrally die courtiers 
chatted pleasantly with their master, was as heavy as in a crypt. 

The pamphlet was written in crudc, scurrilous languagc, whose words 
neverdiclcss stung like darts. 

It related thc cxploits of Monsieur de Briennc, first gcntlcman to the 
King, who, not contcnt widi trying to snatch ‘the nymph with thc moon- 
light hair’ from a master to whom he owed everything, not contcnt with 
causing a permanent scandal by his discord with his wife, had gone to an 
eating-house in the Ruc de la Vallec-de-Misere thc night before. There 
this vaUant yoiuig man and his companions had first assaulted a young 
cake-scller, then stabbed him with their swords. Thcy had attacked the 
landlord, who had died of his wounds, spht the head of the latter’s 
nephew, rapcd the daughter and cappcd their sport by sctting fire to the 
shop, of which notliing but ashes rcmained. 

“By Saint Denis!” said the King. “If this thing is true, Brienne dcserves 
the gallows. Has somconc among you hcard of diese crimcs, gentlemen?” 

The courtiers stammcred, and allegcd that they had little knowlcdge of 
the cvents of the night. The King, perceiving a young page who was 
helping thc officers of the King’s table, asked him point-blank: 

“And you, my child, who are surcly inquisitive and prying, as befits one 
of your agc, teil me a little of what’s bcing said on the Pont-Neuf this 
moming.” 

The youngster blushed, but answered without too much embarrass- 
ment: 

“Sire, they’re saying that all that the Gutter-Poet reports is perfectly 
true and that it happencd last night at the tavern of ‘The Red Mask\ I 
myself was returning from a spree with some friends when we saw the 
flames, and we ran to see the fire. But the Capuchins had already got the 
better of it. The district is up in arms.” 

“Did thcy say that the fire was caused by some noblemen?” 

“Yes, but they didnt know the names, because they wore masks.” 

“What eise do you know?” 
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The King's eyes bored into the page’s. The boy, who was already an 
adept courtier, trembled lest he utter a Word that might injure his career. 
But, obedient to the command of those imperious eyes, he lowered his 
head and whispered: 

“Sire, I saw the body of the little cake-seller. He was dead, and his 
belly was ripped open. A woman had pulled him out of the fire and was 
holding him in her arms. I also saw the innkeeper’s nephew, with his 
forehead bandaged.” 

“And the landlord?” 

“They hadn’t been able to recover his body from the blaze. People 

H 

say- 

The page tried to smile with the laudable intention of producing a little 
light relief, “—people say it was a fme death for a roast meat caterer.” 

But the King’s face remained frozen, and the courtiers quickly put their 
liands over their lips to hide an expression of unsecmly gaiety. 

“Have Monsieur de Bricnne brought to me,” said the King. “And you, 
my lord,” he said, tuming to the Duc de Cr£qui, “convey to Monsieur 
d’Aubray the following instructions: first, to collect all information and 
particulars about last night’s incident and have the report brought to me at 
once; sccondly, any carrier or seller of these leaflets is to be immediately 
arrested and taken to the Chatclet. Finally, any passer-by who is caught 
picking up or reading one of these leaflets will be heavily fined and risks 
prosecution and imprisonment. I also want the most energetic measures 
to be taken immediately to apprehend the printer and the man Claude Le 
Petit.” 

The Comte de Brienne was found at his home, where he had been put 
to bed by his valets and was heavily slceping offhis drunkenness. 

“My dear friend,” the Marquis de Gcsvres, captain of the guard, told 
him, “you see me obliged to carry out a painful duty. Though nothing 
definite has been said, I believe I have actually come to arrest you.” 

And he shoved under the other’s nose the poem which he had been 
reading with relish on the way. 

“This is the end of me,” declared Brienne in a thick voice. “News 
travels fast in this kingdom! I haven’t yet managed to . . . evacuate all 
the wine I drank in that damn tavem and I’m already called upon to foot 
the bill.” 

“Monsieur,” Louis XIV said to him, “for various reasons, aconversation 
with you is distasteful to me. Let us be brief. Do you, or do you not, 
admit having taken part last night in the infamous outrages denounced in 
thisleaflet?” 
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“Sire, I was there, but I did not commit all those turpitudes. The 
Gutter-Poet himself admits that I am not the onc who murdered the little 
cake-vendor.” 

“Who did, then?” 

The Comte de Brienne remained silent. 

“I approve of your not entirely throwing upon others a responsibility 
which you amply share. That much can be seen from your face. Unhap- 
pily for you, Monsieur, you were unfortunate enough to be recognised. 
You will pay for the others. The people are murmuring . . . and they 
have reason to. So justice must be done, and done quickly. I want people 
to be able to say on the Pont-Neuf tonight that Monsieur de Brienne is in 
the Bastille . . . and that he will be severely punished. Personally, I am 
delighted at this opportunity to rid myself of a face whose sight I have 
found increasingly hard to bear. You know why.” 

Poor Brienne sighed, thinking of the timid kisses he had tried to steal 
from the tender La Valliere at a time when he was still unaware of his 
master’s inclination for this pretty person. 

It meant that he was paying at the same time for an innocent little 
flirtation and a shameless orgy. There was one more gentleman in Paris to 
curse the poet’s pen. On the way to the Bastille, the carriage conveying 
Brienne was stopped by a flock of fishwi ves from the central market. They 
waved the leaflets and their carving-knives and demanded that the prisoner 
be handed over to them so that they could submit him to the same treat- 
ment that had been meted out to the poor master-cook Bourjus. 

Brienne breathed freely only after the heavy prison gates had closed 
upon him. 

But the next moming a new shower of white sheets flooded Paris. The 
King was flabbergasted to find the epigram underneath the plate of a 
snack which he was just about to eat before setting out for the Bois de 
Boulogne to go deer-hunting. 

The hunt was called off, and Monsieur d’Olonne, Master of the Royal 
Hunt, left in the opposite direction from that which he had intended to 
take. That is to say, instead of going down the Cours-la-Reine, he went 
up the Cours Saint-Antoine, which led to the Bastille. 

The new verse did indeed name him specifically as having held down 
Maitre Bourjus while the latter was being murdered. 

Each day to one his account we’ll render, 

And the last day we’ll teil by whose shameful hand 
Was murdered a child, sweet and tender, 
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A high-sounding name, known all over the land: 

Who killcd the little cookie-vendor? 

After that came Lauzun's turn. His name was being shoutcd in the 
strcets as he was riding in his carriage to the King’s petit levee. Peguilin 
prompdy made the horses tum round and took the road to the Bastille. 

“Get my apartmcnt ready, 1 ” he told the Governor. 

“But, your lordship, I have reccived no Orders conceming you.” 

“You will, haveno fear.” 

“But whcrc is your warrant of arrest?” 

“Here,” said Peguilin, handing to Monsieur de Vannois the printed 
shect of paper which he had just bought for ten sols from a scrubby 
ragamuffin. 

Frontcnac preferred to flee without waiting his turn. Vardes strongly 
advised him against this course of action. 

“Your fliglit is taiitamount to a confession. It’ll denounce you for 
ccrtain. Whereas by continuing to act as if you were innocent you might 
perhaps slip through tliis cascade of denunciarions. Look at me: do I look 
worried? I joke, I laugh. Nobody suspects me, and the King himself has 
confidcd to me how much this business upsets him.” 

“Youll stop laughing when your turn comcs.” 

“I have an idea that it won’t come. ‘They numbered thirteen/ says the 
song. And so far only three have been named and it’s already being 
asserted that some of the arrested paper-sellers have disclosed under 
torture the mastcr-printcr’s name. In a fcw days, the shower of leaves will 
stop, and everything will rcturn to normal.” 

“I do not share your optimism as regards the short duration of this 
painful season,” remarked the Marquis de Frontenac, putting up the collar 
of liis travclling-cloak with a shiver. “Personally, I prefer exile to prison. 
Farewcll.” 

He had reachcd the German frontier when his name appeared, and 
passed almost unnoticed. Indeed, only the day before, Vardes had been 
delivercd up to public obloquy, and in such terms that the King had been 
outraged. The Gutter-Poct had in fact gone so far as to accuse this 
‘worldly villain of being the author of the Spanish letter which, two years 
ago, had found its way into the Queen’s apartmcnt for the sole purpose of 
acquainting her charitably with her husband’s infidelities.with Made¬ 
moiselle de La Valliere. This accusation opened an unhealed wound in the 
sovereign’s heart, for he had never been able to put his finger on the 
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guilty party, and more than once had talked about it with Vardes, asking 
for his advicc. While he was questioning the captain of the Swiss guards 
and summoning Madame de Soissons, de Vardes’s mistress and accom- 
plice; wliile his sister-in-law, Henriette of England, also implicated in the 
affair of the Spanish letter, threw hcrsclf at his feet, and de Guiche and the 
Petit Monsieur argued angrily in private with die Chevalier de Lorraine; 
the list of criminals of the tavem of ‘The Red Mask* imperturbably 
continued to offer a new victim to the crowd every day. Louvignys and 
Saint-Thierry, who had resigned themselves beforehand and made the 
necessary arrangements, learned one fine moming that Paris knew the 
exact number of their mistresses and their amorous pcculiarities. Such 
dctails spiced the habitual refrain: 

. . . by whose shameful hand 

Was murdered a child, sweet and tender? 

Who killed the littlc cookic-vendor? . . . 

Profiting by the King’s discomfiture at the revelations made about 
Vardes, Louvignys and Saint-Thierry were merely requested to re- 
linquish their posts and withdraw to their country houscs. 

A wind of excitemcnt blew over Paris. 

“Whose turn next? Whose tum ncxt?” song-shcct seIlers yelled cach 
moming. The sheets were tom from the vendors* hands. From the Street 
up to the Windows, peoplc would shout ‘the namc* of the day. 

In high socicty, it becamc a habit to whisper mystcriously, when mcct- 
ing one another: 

“Now, who may well liave killed the cookic-vendor? . . 

And they wculd giggle covertly. 

Then a rumour began to spread, and the laughtcr faded. At the Louvre 
an atmosphere of panic and profound embarrassment superseded the 
amusement ofthose who, with their conscicnce at rest, hilariously followed 
the developments of this head-chopping gamc. The Queen Mother was 
rcpeatedly sccn proceeding in person to the royal palace to converse with 
her youngcr son. At the approaches to the palace wherc the Petit Monsieur 
was staying, groups of hostile, silent bystanders loitered. Nobody as yct 
spoke, nobody voiced an assertion, but the rumour got around that the 
King’s brother had taken part in the orgy at ‘The Red Mask\ and that it 
was he who had murdered the little cake-vendor. 

Desgrez was the one who told Angelique of the first reactions at Court. 
On the very morning aftcr the outrage, wliile Brienne, on his way to 
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the Bastille, was having trouble in getting there, the policeman knocked 
at the door of the little house in the me des Francs-Bourgeois, to which 
Angdlique had withdrawn. 

She Üstened with a set face to his report of the King’s words and 
dedsions. 

“He imagines hell get off with Brienne,” she murmured through 
clenched teeth. “Butlookout! It’s only starting. The less guilty ones are 
the first to be dealt with. It’ll go higher and higher, tili the day when the 
scandal will break and Linot’s blood will splash on the Steps of the throne.“ 

She wrung her pale, icy hands with passion. 

“I just now brought him to the Churchyard of the Saints-Innocents. 
All the market-wives lcft their stalls and followed the poor little creature 
who had rcceived notliing from life but his beauty and sweetness. And 
vicious princes had to come and snatch his only possession from him: his 
life. But for his funeral he had the most beautiful procession.” 

“Those ladies of the fish-market are at this moment giving a little escort 
to Monsieur de Brienne.” 

“Let thcm hang him, set his carriage on fire, set the royal palace ablaze! 
Set fire to all the castles on the outskirts: Saint-Germain, Versailles. . . .” 

“Fire-brand! Where would you go and dance, then, once you are a 
great lady again?” 

She lookcd at him fixedly, and shook her hcad. 

“Never, never again shall I be a great lady. iVe tried everything, then 
lost everything again. They are too strong for me. Have you the names I 
askcd you for?“ 

“Here they are,“ said Desgrez, pulling a scroll of parchment from his 
coat. “The result of a strictly personal investigation, and known only to 
me: Were secn to enter the tavern of‘The Red Mask* on this evening of 
October 1664: Monsieur d'Orleans, the Chevalier de Lorraine, His 
Lordship the Duc de Lauzun.” 

“Oh please! spare me the titles,” sighed Angelique. 

“I cant help mysclf,” said Desgrez, laughingly. “i am, as you know, a 
most respectful official of the regime. We were saying: ‘de Brienne, de 
Vardes, du Plessis-Belliere, de Louvignys, de Saint-Thierry, de Frontenac, 
de Cavois, de Guiche, de La Valliere, d'Olonne, de Tormes/ ” 

“De La Valliere? The favourites brother?” 

“The very one.” 

“That’s too wonderful,” she murmured, her eyes shining with the joy of 
revenge. “But . . . wait, that makes fourteen. I had counted thirteen.” 

“To begin with, they were fourteen, for the Marquis de formes was 
with them. He’s a man of middle age who likes to take part in youthful 
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sprees. However, whcn he realised Monsieur’s designs on the litde boy, 
he withdrew, saying: ‘Good night, gentlemen, I have no wish to accom- 
pany you along these tortuous paths. I like to go my quiet litde way and 
shall calmly go to bed with the Marquise de Raquenau/ As everyone 
knows, that plump lady is his mistress.” 

“An excellent story to make him pay for his cowardice!” 

Desgrez gazed for a moment at Angclique’s set face and he smiled 
thinly. 

“Malevolence becomes you well. When I first knew you, you were 
rather the pathetic type—the type that attracts the hounds.” 

“And when I first knew you , you were the frank, gay, affablc type. 
Whereas now I could hate you at rimes.“ 

She cast at him the shaft of her green eyes and ground through her 
teeth: 

“DcviTs policeman!” 

The policeman gave a laugh of amusement. 

“Madame, to hear you talk, one might think that you had hobnobbcd 
with guttersnipes.” 

AngeUque shrugged her shoulders, went ovcr to the fire-place and 
picked up a log with a pair of tongs. 

“You are frightened, aren t you?“ went on Desgrez, with the drawl of 
the lower-class Parisian. “You are frightened for your litde Gutter-Poet. 
This time, I might as well warn you, hell end up on the gibbet.” 

The young woman avoided giving an answer, though she feit like 
shouting: ‘He'll never end up on the gibbet! You can’t catch the poet of 
thePont-Ncuf. Hellfly away like aleanbirdandperch on the towers of 
Notre Dame/ 

She was in a state of excitement that strained her nerves to breaking- 
point. She sdrred the fire, keeping her face lowered over the flames. 
There was a small bum on her forehead, caused by a flaming ander from 
the night before. Why didn t Desgrez go away? And yet she was glad 
he was there. An old habit, probably. 

“What name did you say?” she cried suddenly. “Du Plessis-BclUere? 
The Marquis?” 

“So it’s you who insist on tides now! Well yes, it’s indeed the Marquis 
du Plessis-BelUere, marshal of the King’s camp ... the victor of 
Norgen, you know.” 

“Phihppe!” murmured AngeUque. 

How had she failed to recognise him when he had pushed up his mask 
and dropped on her the same cold blue eyes which formerly he used to 
lower so scomfully on his cousin in her grey dress? PhiUppe du Plessis- 
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Bdliere! The Chateau du Plessis rose before her eyes, floating like a white 
water-lily above the pond. . . . 

“How stränge, Desgrez! That young man is a relative, a cousin, of 
mine who used to live a few miles from our casde.” 

“And now that the littlc cousin goes to play with you in tavems, you 
are going to spare him?” 

“Perhaps. There were thirteen of them, after all. With the Marquis de 
Tormes, the score’s complete.” 

“Aren’t you somewhat imprudent, my dcar, to teil all your secrets to a 
deviTs policeman?” 

“What Im telling you won t help you to discover the Gutter-Poet’s 
printer, nor how the leaflets get into the Louvre. And, anyway, you won t 
give me away!” 

“No, Madame, I won’t give you away, but I won't deceive you either. 
This time the Gutter-Poet will swing!” 

“That we’ll see!” 

“Alas, Madame, I’m afraid that we shall indeed,” he retorted. “Good- 
bye, Madame.” 

After he had left, it took her somc time to calm her spasmodic shivering. 
The autunin wind whistlcd through the rue des Francs-Bourgeois. The 
Storni swept Angeliques heart along with it. She had never feit such a 
raging inner turmoil. Anguish, fear, pain, were familiär to her. But this 
time she sank into a sharp, tcarless desperation which refnsed to bc 
soothed or comfortcd. 


CHAPTER 72 


The Marquis de La Valliere, realising that his turn would comc, 
decidcd to confess to his sister, at the Hotel Biron, whcrc Louis XIV had 
settlcd his favouritc. Though frightened and appallcd, Louise de La 
Valliere advised her young brother to make a clean breast of it to the King. 

This he did. 

“It would pain me, if I chastiscd you too harshly, and brought tears to a 
pair of lovely eyes that are dear to me,” said His Majcsty. “Lcave Paris, 
Monsieur, and join your regiment in Roussillon. Wc shall suppress the 
scandal.” 

This, however, did not prove a simple matter. The scandal did not care 
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to be suppressed. Despite arrests, imprisonments and tortures, each day, 
with the regularity of a natural phenomcnon, a new name would appear. 
Soon now would come the tum of the Marquis de La Valliere, of the 
Chevalier de Lorraine, of the King’s brother! All the printing-houses were 
searched and watched. Most of the paper-sellers on the Pont-Neuf were 
locked up in the dungeons of the Chätelet. 

But the pamphlets still found their way right into the Queens bedroom! 

A watch was kept on the comings and goings at the Louvre, the 
entrances were guarded like those of a fortress. Any person entering in the 
early moming hours—water-carriers, milkmaids, footmen—were searched 
bodily. The Windows and passages had sentinels posted before them. It 
was impossible for any man to leave the Louvre or enter it unnoticed. 

‘Any man, yes, but perhaps half a man?’ Desgrez wondered, strongly 
suspecting the Queens dwarf, Barcarole, of being Angelique’s accom- 
plice. 

The beggars at the street-corncrs were her accomplices, who would hide 
a bündle of sheets under their rags and strew them on the Steps of churches 
and convents; as were the armed ruffians who, at night, after Stripping a 
belated cirizen of his valuables, would give him ‘in exchange* some 
leaflets to read ‘as a consolation*; as were the flower-women and orange- 
sellers of the Pont-Neuf; or Big Matthieu, who, under the pretext of 
offering prescriptions free of charge to the honoured Customers, dis- 
tributed the latest versifications of the Gutter-Poet. 

And, last but not least, there was the new Great Coesre himsclf, Wood- 
Bottom, into whosc hidc-out, on a moonless night, Angeliquc had dis- 
patched thrce cascs filled with pamphlets which revealed the names of the 
last five guilty persons. A police raid in the stinking lairs of the Faubourg 
Saint-Dcnis was most unhkely. It did not sccm an opportune moment to 
besiege a district whose surrender could not be obtained without a 
pitchcd battlc. 

Vigilant though they were, archers, constables and sergeants could not 
be every where. The night still reigned supreme, and the Marquise of the 
Angcls, hclpcd by her ‘men*, was able to transfer the cases, without a 
hitch, from the university district to Wood-Bottom’s stronghold. 

Two hours later, the police came to arrest the printer and liis em- 
ployees. A papcr-sciler, jailcd in the Chätelet, was made to swallow five 
kettles of cold water by the hang man’s hand, and revealed the mastcr- 
printer’s name. At the printer’s they found evidence of his guilt, but no 
trace of futurc dcnunciations. Some people nursed the hope that no fresh 
sheets had yet been printed, but in the moming Paris leamed of the 
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cowardice of thc Marquis de Tormes, who, instead of defending thc little 
cake-seller, had left his boon-companions, saying: 

“Good-bye, gendemen. Tm off to bed with the Marquise de Raque- 
neau, according to my little habit.” 

The Marquis de Raqueneau was perfecdy aware of his conjugal mis- 
fortune. But hearing it shouted from the roof-tops, he found himself 
obliged to go and challenge his rival. The duel was fought and the 
husband was killed. Monsieur de Tormes was putdng his cloak on, when 
the Marquis de Gesvres appeared and showed him the warrant for his 
arrest. The Marquis de Tormes, who had not yet seen the incriminating 
pamphlet, thought he was being taken to the Bastille because he had 
fought a duel. 

“Only four more! Only four more!” the street-urchins chanted as they 
formed a dancing chain. 

“Only four more! Only four more!" the mob yelled under the Win¬ 
dows of the royal palace. 

The guards dispersed the booing, jeering crowd with whips. 

Harried and hunted from hiding-place to hiding-place, Claude Le Petit 
eventually took refuge with Angelique. He was paler than ever, though a 
beard blackened his face. 

“This time, my sweet, there’s a smell of buming in the air,” he said with 
a contorted smile. “I’ve got a feeling I won’t be able to slip through the 
meshes of their net.” 

“Don t talk like that! You yourself told me a hundred times that you’ll 
never be hanged.” 

“That’s the way one talks as long as nothing has yet impaired one’s 
strength. And then, suddenly, there is a crack, your strength is shpping 
and you see clearly.” 

He had been injured in escaping through a window. He had had to 
break the panes and twist the leaden frames. She made him lie down on 
the bed, bandaged him, fed him. He followed her movements attcntively, 
and she was perturbed not to see the usual mocking glint in his eyes. 

“ You are the crack,” he said abrupdy. “I should never have met you 
. . . norlovedyou. Ever since you woke me up in that hay-boat I knew 
that youd made a valet of me.” 

“Claude,” she said, wounded, “why do you try to pick a quarret with 
me? I . . . I feit that you were very dose to me, that you d do anything 
for me. But if you like, fll become more ceremonious.” 

She sat down on the edge of the bed and took his hand, and cupped her 
cheekin ittenderly. 
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“My poct . . 

He pulled his hand away and closed his eyes. 

“Ah!” he sighed, “that’s what’s so bad for me. Near you, I Start to 
dream of a life in which you’d be there all the time. I begin to reason like 
any fool of a worthy citizen. I say to myself: ‘I would like to come home 
every night to a warm, bright house where she’d be waiting for me! Yd 
like to find her in my bed every night, warm and plump and yielding to 
my desire. I would like to have a respectable pot-belly, stand on my door- 
step at dusk and say ‘my wife' when talking of her to the neighbours.’ 
That’s what knowing you does to a fellow. And I begin to notice that the 
tables in the tavems are hard pillows to sleep on, that it’s chilly between 
the legs of a bronze horse, and that I am alone in the world, like a master¬ 
less mongrel.” 

“You talk like Calembredaine,” said Angelique, dreamily. 

“You cracked him, too, for, at bottom, you are only an illusion, 
fugitive as a butterfly, ideal, transparent, intangible. . . .” 

“You*re going to leave Paris,“ she decided. “Your task is finished, since 
the last pamphlets are written, printed and safely stored.” 

“Leave Paris? I? But where would Igo?” 

“To your old nurse, that woman you told me of, who brought you up 
in the Jura mountains. It will soon be winter, the roads will be snow- 
bound and nobody will look for you there. You will leave my house, 
which isnt safe, and hide at Wood-Bottom’s. At midnight, this very 
night, you’ll make for the Gate of Montmartre, which is always very 
poorly guarded. Youll find a horse there, and in the saddle-bag you’ll 
find money and a pistol.” 

“All right, Marquise,” he said, yawning. 

He got up to go. 

His submissiveness alarmed Angelique more than any rash recklessness 
would have. Was it tiredness, fear, or the effect of his injury? He seemed 
like a sleep-walker. Bcfore leaving, he gave her a long, unsmiling look. 

“Now,” he said, “you are very strong, and you can leave us by the 
roadside.” 

She did not understand what he meant. Words no longer penetrated 
her mind, and her body ached as if it had been beaten. She did not wait to 
see the slight, black figure of die Gutter-Poet walk away in the fine drizzle. 

In the afternoon she went to the catde market at the Fair of Saint- 
Germain, bought a horse which cost her part of her savings, then went to 
the rue du Val-d’Amour to ‘borrow* a pistol from Pretty Boy. 

It was arranged that towards midnight Pretty Boy, Peony and a few 
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others would take thc horse to the Gate of Montmartre. Claude Le Petit 
would meet them there, with some of Wood-Bottom’s trusted men. 
This small escort of armed men would accompany him through the 
suburbs tili he reached the countryside. 

Once her plan was mapped out, Angeliquc found some calm again. In 
the evening she went up to the nursery, then to the garret where she was 
lodging David. The youngster was running a high tcmperaturc, for his 
wound had bcgun to fester for lack of proper care. 

Later, back in her room, Angclique began to count the hours. The 
children and servants were asleep; Piccolo the monkey had scttled down 
on the hearth-stone. With her elbows propped on her knees, Angelique 
gazed into the fire. In two hours, in one hour, Claude Lc Petit would be 
out of danger. She would breathe more easily, and then she would go to 
bed and try to sleep. Since the fire in the tavem of ‘The Red Mask* it 
seemed to her that she had forgotten what it was like to sleep. 

The steps of a horse resounded on the cobblc-stoncs, then stopped. 
There was a knock at the door. With bcating heart, she pushed the small 
shuttcr aside. 

“It’s me, Desgrcz.” 

“Do you corne as a friend or as a policcman?” 

“Open the door. 1*11 teil you afterwards.” 

She pulled back the bolts, thinking that a policemans visit was most 
unpleasant, but at heart she was glad to see Desgrez rather than to stay 
alone and fccl every minutc of her watch fall likc a drop of moltcn lead on 
her heart. 

“Where is Sorbonne?“ she asked. 

“He isn't with ine tonight.” 

She noticed that under his wet cloak he wore a red cloth singlct trimmed 
with black ribbons and adomed with a neckband and lace cuffs. With his 
sword and his spurred boots, he looked very much like a minor provincial 
nobleman, proud to find himself in thc Capital. 

“I have just left thc theatre,” hc said gaily. “Quito a delicatc mission 
with a beautiful lady. . . .” 

“'Youre no longer tracking down gutter-pamphletccrs?” 

“It was realiscd, perhaps, that on tliis occasion I wouldn’t quitc give my 
all_” 

“YouVe refused to have anytliing more to do with it?“ 

“Not exactly. I am given every freedom, you know. Thcy know 1 
have methods of my own.” 

He stood before the fire, rubbing his hands to warm them. He had put 
his black gauntlcts and his hat on a stool. 
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“Why didn’t you become a soldier in thc King’s army?” asked 
Angelique, admiring the dashing figurc cut by the formerly shabby 
lawyer. “You’d be considercd a handsome man, and youre far from 
dull. . . . Don’t move— 1*11 get you a jug of white winc and some 
sconcs.” 

“No, tlianks! Despite your gracious hospitality, I think I*d better with- 
draw. I still have an errand ovcr at the Gate of Montmartre.” 

Angelique started violently and cast a glance at her watch: half-past 
elcven. If Desgrez wcrc to ride to the Gate of Montmartre now, there was 
every likelihood that he might run into the Gutter-Poet and his accom- 
pliccs. Was it a coincidence that he wanted to go to the Gate of Mont¬ 
martre, or had this devil of a man had wind of something? No, that was 
impossible! She made a suddcn dccision. 

Desgrez was putting his coat on. 

“Already!” Angelique protcsted. “What extraordinary manners you 
have! You arrive at an impossible hour, pull me out of bed and you slip 
away as soon as you come.” 

“I didn’t pull you out ofbcd. You wcren’t even undressed. Youwere 
day-drcaming before thc fire.” 

“Exactly . . . Iwasbored. Come on, sit down.” 

“No,” he said, tying the cord of his collar. “The morc I think, the 
more it scems to me that l’d better hurry.” 

“Oh, thesc men!” she protcsted, with a pout. She racked her brains to 
find a prctcxt for rctaining him. 

It was not so much for the poet as for Desgrez himsclf that she feared 
die cncounter which would inevitably result if she let him go to the Gate 
of Montmartre. The policcman had a pistol and a sword, but the others 
were armed too, and tliey were numerous. Moreover, Sorbomie was not 
with his master. In any case, there was no point in Claude Le Petit’s 
cscape being accompanicd by a scufflc in which a policc-captain of the 
Chätclet stood a good chance of being killcd. She simply had to prevent it. 

But Desgrez was alrcady leaving the room. 

‘Oh, this is too silly!’ thought Angelique. ‘If f m not able to hold a man 
up for a quartcr of an hour, I wonder what God’s made me for!’ 

She followcd him into the antc-room and, as he reachcd for the door- 
knob, she put her hand on his. The tcndcrncss of thc gesture seemed to 
surpri.se him. He hesitated slightly. 

“Good night, Madame,” he said with a sniile. 

“It wont be a good night for me, if you go,” she murmured. “The 
night is too long . . . when one is alonc.” 

And she leaned her check against his shouldcr. 
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*1 am behaving like a courtesan,’ she thought, 4 but never mind! A few 
kisses will gain me time. And even if he demands more, why not? We 
are old acquaintances after all/ 

“We’ve known each other for such a long time, Desgrez,” she said 
aloud. “Has it never occurred to you that between us . . 

“It’s not like you to fling yourself at a man’s head,” said Desgrez, 
baffled. “What’s the matter with you tonight, my dear?” 

But his hand had left the door-knob and he took her by the shoulder. 
Very slowly, as if reluctantly, his other arm came up and surrounded the 
young woman s waist. However, he did not press her towards him. He 
was holding her rather like a dainty, fragile object that one does not know 
what to do with. Still, she sensed that the pohceman Desgrez’s hcart was 
beating a little faster. Wouldn’t it be fun to rüffle this indifferent, in- 
variably self-controlled man? 

‘‘No/* he said at last. “No, I have never thought that we might go to 
bed together. For me, you see, love is something very ordinary. In this, 
as in many other things, Fm unfamiliar with luxury, and it doesn’t tempt 
me. Cold, hunger, poverty and my masters* canings were not apt to give 
me a fastidious taste. I am a man of the tavern and the brothcl. What I 
ask of a girl is to bc a good, sound animal, a comfortable piece of goods 
that one can do with as one likes. To speak quite frankly, my dear, youre 
not my type.“ 

She listened with a certain amusement, her head in the crook of his 
shoulder. On her back she feit the warmth of Desgrez’s two hands. He 
did not scom her quite as much as he liked to pretend. A woman like 
Angelique made no mistake about it. There were too many bonds 
between her and Desgrez. She gave a stifled little laugh. 

“You talkasifl were a luxury article . . . not comfortable, as you say. 
No doubt you are admiring the sumptuousness of my dress, of my 
hörne?” 

“Oh! the dress has nothing to do with it. You 11 always kcep that 
consciousness of your superiority which shone through in your eyes on 
that distant day when a certain shabby commoner of a lawycr was 
introduced toyou.” 

“Many things have come to pass since then, Desgrez.” 

“Many things will never pass, and among them the arrogancc of a 
woman whose anccstors were with Good King Jean II at the Battle of 
Poitiers in 1356.” 

“You always know cvcrything about cvcrybody, policeman that you 
are!” 

“Yes . . . just like your friend, the Gutter-Poet.” 
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Hc took her by her shoulders and, gently but firmly, held her away 
from him to look into her face. 

“Well? . . . So it’s true that he was tobeattheGateofMontmartreat 
midnight?” 

She trembled, then thought that by now the danger was over. Far 
away, a clock was chiming the last strokes of midnight. Desgrez caught 
the flash of triumph in her eyes. 

“Yes . . . yes, it's too late,” he murmured, nodding his head dreamily. 
“So many people had planned to meet tonight at the Gate of Montmartre! 
Among others, the Civil Lieutenant himself, and twenty archers of the 
Chätelet. Perhaps, if I had arrived a little sooner, I could have advised 
them to go and wait for their game elsewhere. . . . Or eise I might have 
given a sign to the imprudent game to make for the open country by 
some other route. . . . But now, I believe . . . yes, I do believe it is too 
late. . . .” 

Flipot went out early in the moming to fetch fresh milk for the children 
from the market of the Pierre-au-lait. Angelique had only just sunk into a 
brief, fitful slumber, when she heard him racing back. Forgetting to 
knock at the door, he stuck his tousled head through the opening. His 
eyes were popping out of their sockets. 

“Marquise of the Angels,” he gasped, “Fvejust seen ... the Gutter- 
Poet . . . in the Place de Greve.” 

“In the Place de Greve? . . .” she repeated. “But he must be com- 
pletelymad! What's he doing there?” 

“He’s sticking his tongue out,” answered FHpot. “They’ve hanged 
him!” 


CHAPTER 73 


“I have promised Monsieur d'Aubray, the Civil Lieutenant of 
Paris, who in tum has given a similar pledge to the King, that the last 
three names of the list will not be disclosed to the public. This moming, 
despite the hanging of the author of these pamphlets, the name of the 
Comte de Guiche has been flung to the public for Parisians to feast on. 
His Majesty has fulfy rcahsed that the condemnadon of the principal 
offender would not stop the hand of imminent jusdee from descending 
upon Monsieur, that is to say, his own brother. On my part, I gave His 
Majesty to understand that I knew the accomplice or accomplices who, 
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despite the pamphleteers death, were determined to condnue his work. 
And, I repeat, I promised that the last three names would not appear.” 

“They shall appear!” 

“No!” 

Angclique and Desgrez once more faced each other, on the very spot 
where Angelique had put her head on the policeman’s shoulder the night 
before. The eyes of the two antagonists were like crossed swords. 

The house was empty. Only David, wounded and fevcrish, was up- 
stairs in the loft. Thcre was hardly any noisc from the Street. The ripples 
of the populär outcry did not penetrate into this aristocratic district. 

“I know where the bundles of leaflets are hiddcn which you still propose 
to distribute,” said Desgrez. “I can ask for the army’s co-operation, attack 
the Faubourg Saint-Dcnis and have all the rogues cut to pieces who’d try 
to oppose the police in their search of the Great Coesre’s house. There is a 
simpler way, however, of settling the matter. Listen to me, little fool, 
instead of glowering' at me like a furious kitten—Claude Le Petit is dead. 
It had to be. His impudence had gone on for too long and the King will 
never permit the rabble to judge hini.” 

“The King! The King! Your mouth is full of him. You used to have 
more pride in the old days!” 

“Pride is a sin of youth, Madame. Before indulging in pride, onc must 
know whom one’s up against. I have clashed with the King's will and it 
almost broke me. The demonstration is conclusive: the King is the 
strongcr. So I am on the side of the King. In my opinion, Madame, you, 
who have two children to look after, would bc well-adviscd to follow my 
examplc.” 

“Silence, you disgust me!” 

“Havcn’t I heard sometliing about lcttcrs patent that you are anxious to 
obtainformanufacturingancxoticdrink—orsomethingofthekind . . . ? 
And don’t you think that a large suin of moncy, say 50,000 Ihres , would 
come in handy to promotc somc kind of busincss? Or eise somc privilege 
might help, an exemption of dues or I don’t know what? A woinan like 
you is surely not short of idcas. The King is prepared to grant whatever 
you ask in cxchange for your definite and immediate silcnce. Now this is 
a good way of putting an end to this drama to everyone’s benefit. The 
Civil Lieutenant will rcccivc congratulations, f 11 be promoted to a new 
post, His Majcsty will heave a sigh of rclicf, and you, my dear, having gut 
your boat afloat again, will continue to forge ahead towards the most 
exalted destiny. Come on, don’t trcmblc like a filly under the traincr’s 
whip. Think itover. IT 1 come back for your answer in two hours. . . 
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Paris feit the Spirit of insurrection welling up again. The dty remem- 
bered that the Gutter-Poet had been the first, back in 1650, to hurl the 
arrows of the mazarinades. As long as he was alive, as long as one could be 
sure that his stinging tongue would trumpet abroad the latest grievances, 
one could let the old ones sleep. But now that he was dead, the people 
were gripped by panic. They had the impression of being suddenly 
gagged. Everything rose again to the surface: the famines of 1656, of 
1658, of 1662, the new taxes. What a pity the Italian was dead! They 
would have burned his palace . . . ! 

Chains of dancers formed along the quays, shouting: 

“Who stabbed the little cake-vendor? ,, 

Whilc others were beating out the rhythm: 

“Tomorrow . . . well know! Tomorrow . . . well know!” 

But the next day the city did not have its daily flowering of white 
leaflets. Nor on the following days. Silence feil again. The nightmare 
faded. People would never know who had killed the little cake- 
vendor. Paris realiscd that the Guttcr-Poet was truly dead. 

He had, in fact, told Angelique so himself. 

“Now you arc very strong and you can leave us by the roadside.” 

Düring the long nights in which she did not find a moment’s rest, she 
would see him before her, looking at her with eyes as pale and brilliant 
as the waters of the Seine when the sun shines upon them. 

She had not been able to bring herseif to the Place de Greve. It was 
quite enough that Barbe had taken the childrcn there, as if to a sermon, 
without afterwards sparing her the slightest detail of the sinister picture: 
the Guttcr-Poet’s fair hair fluttering over his bloated face, his bagging 
black stockings over his spindly ealves, his ink-hom and goose-quiÜ 
which the hangman had, superstitiously, left at his beit. 

When, on the tliird day, she got up after a sleepless night, she said to 
herseif: 

‘I cannot bcar this life any longer/ 

On the evening of that day she was to call on Dcsgrez, at his home in the 
rue du Pont Notrc-Dame. From there he was to take her to some im¬ 
portant persons with whom a sccret agreement was to be drawn up that 
would put an end to this stränge affair. 

Angclique’s proposals had been accepted. In cxchange, she would hand 
to whom it might conccm the three cases of printed but undistributed 
pamphlets, with which the gentlemen of the poÜce would no doubt make 
a big bonfire. 

And life would Start all over again. Angelique would once more have a 
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lot of money. She would also enjoy the sole privilege of manufacturing 
and marketing throughout the kingdom the drink called chocolate. 

‘I cannot bear this life any longer/ she repeated to herseif. 

She lighted her candle, for it was not yet dawn. The mirror on her 
dressing-table cast back at her the reflection of a wan, drawn face. 

‘Green eyes/ she said to herseif. ‘A colour that brings bad luck. Yes, 
it’s true, I bring bad luck to those I love . . . or who love me/ 

Claude the poet? . . . Hanged. Nicholas? . . . Disappeared. Joffrey? 
. . . Bumed alive. 

Slowly she passed her two hands over her brows. Inwardly she was 
trembling so violently that she could hardly breathe. And yet the palms of 
her hands wereicy. 

‘What am I doing here, fighdng against all these strong and powerful 
men? That isnt my place. A woman’s place is in her home, beside a 
husband she loves, near the warmth of a hearth, in the tranquillity of a 
house, with a child sleeping in a wooden cot. Do you remember, Joffrey, 
the little chäteau where Florimond was bom? . . . The mountain-storm 
ratded against the window-panes and I sat on your knees; I leaned my 
cheek against yours. And I looked with a little fear and a wonderful 
confidence at your curious face, on which the firelight was playing. . . . 
How gaily you could laugh, showing your white teeth! Or eise Yd he 
down in our big bed and you would sing for me, with that deep, velvety 
voice which seemed to reverberate from the mountains. Then I*d fall 
asleep and you would he down beside me in the cool, embroidered sheets, 
scented with ins. I had given you much. And you, you had given me 
everything. . . . And I would teil myself, in my dreams, that we would 
be happy for ever. . . / 

She stumbled through the room, feil on her knees by the bed, buricd 
her face in the crumpled sheets. 

‘Joffrey, my love! . . / 

The cry, stifled for so long, bürst forth. 

‘Joffrey, my love, come back, don't leave me alone. . . . Come 
back/ 

But he would never come back, she knew. He had gone too far away. 
Where could she go and find him? She had not even a grave to pray 
on. . . . The ashes of Joffrey had been scattered by the winds of the 
Seine. 

Angehque rose, her face tear-stained. 

She sat down at the table, took a white shect of paper and sharpened her 
pen. 



“When you read this letter, gentlemen, I shall havc ceased to live. I 
know that to put an end to one’s own life is a great crime, but for this 
crime God, who sees into the depths of our souls, will be my only refuge. 
I throw myself upon His mercy. I entrüst the fate of my sons to the justice 
and gradousness of the King. In exchange for a silence on which the 
honour of the royal family depended and which I respected, I entreat His 
Majesty to take fatherly care of these two little lives, which started out 
under the sign of the greatest misfortune. If the King does not give them 
back the name and inheritance of their father, the Comte de Peyrac, may 
he at least offer them the means of subsistence in their childhood and, later, 
the education and funds necessary for their establishment. . . .” 

She went on writing, adding certain particulars conceming the life of 
her children, asking also for protection of the young, orphaned David 
Chaillou. She then wrote a letter for Barbe, begging her never to leave 
Florimond and Cantor, and bequeathing to her the few things she owned, 
clothes and jeweis. She slipped the second letter into an envelope and 
sealed it. 

After that she feit better. She washed herseif and dressed, then spent the 
moming in the nursery. The sight of the children did her good. But she 
was not troubled by the thought that she would leave them for ever. They 
did not need her any more. They had Barbe, whom they knew and who 
would take them to Monteloup. They would grow up in the sunshine 
and the fresh country air, far from the filth and stench of Paris. 

Even Florimond had lost his dependence on his mother. She would 
return, late at night, to a home which they had tumed into their own little 
kingdom, with the two maids, the dog Patou, their toys and their birds. 
Since it was Angelique who brought toys home, they would rush up to 
her when they saw her and, tyrannically, grumblingly, would always 
clamour for something new. That day, Florimond pulled at his little red 
dressand said: 

“Maman, when will I have trunk-hose, like a boy? I am a man now, 
you know!” 

“Darling, you already have a big feit hat with a beautiful pink 
plume. Many little boys of your age are quite content with a hood like 
Cantor’s.” 

“I want trunk-hose!” shouted Florimond, flinging his trumpet on the 
floor. 

Angelique slipped away, fearing a fit of temper which would have 
obliged her to punish him. 

After the midday meal, she took advantage of the children’s sleep to put 
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on her cloak and leave the house. She took thc sealed envelopc with her. 
She would liand it Co Desgrez and ask liim to take it to thc famous secret 
meeting-place. Then she would leave him and walk along the Seine. She 
would have a few hours* time before her. She intended to take a rather 
long walk. She wanted to reach the countrysidc and carry away, as her 
last vision, the sight of autumn-yellow meadows and golden trees, breathe 
for the last time the smell of moss, which would remind her of Monteloup 
and her childhood. . . . 


CHAPTER 74 


Angelique waited for Desgrez in his new iiouse. The decor 
had changed since that first visit which Angelique had paid him, years ago, 
in one of the tumbledown houses on the Petit-Pont. 

He now had a house of his own on the very rieh Pont Notre-Dame, 
which was almost new and displayed the gaudy taste of wealthy bour¬ 
geois, its house-fronts adorned with tcrminals in the forms of gods hold- 
ing fruit and flowers, its medallions of kings, its statues, all painted in 
gaudy natural* colours. 

The room into which Angelique had bcen shown by the caretakcr 
reflected the same middle-class affluence. But the young woman hardly 
cast a glance at the vast bed with its canopy supported by twisted colunnis 
or at the writing-desk covered with objccts in gilt-bronzc. She did not 
ask herseif any questions about the circumstances to which thc lawyer 
could owe this modest wealth. Desgrez was both a prcscncc and a 
memory. She had the impression that he knew everything about her, and 
this was restful. He was hard and indifferent, but solid as a rock. With her 
last message in his hands, she could die with her mind at pcace: her 
children would not be abandoned. 

The open window overlooked the Seine. The sound of oars could be 
heard. It was a fine day. The air was warm. A gcntlc autunin sun shone 
on the black-and-whitc stone floor. 

At last Angelique heard in the passage the clicking spurs of a resolute 
stride. She recognised Desgrez* s step. He came in, and showed no 
surprise. 

“I greet you, Madame. Sorbonne, my friend, stay outsidc, with your 
muddy feet.” 

Once again, he was dressed, if not elegantly, at least prospcrously. A 
black velvet braid emphasised thc collar of the ample coat which he threw 
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ovcr a chair. But she recognised the old Desgrez by thc casual way in 
which hc tosscd off his hat and his wig. Thcn hc unfastened his sword. 
He seemed in an excellent mood. 

“I’ve just come back from Monsieur d’Aubray’s. Everything is going 
splendidly. My dear, you are going to meet all the notables of commerce 
and finance. There is even talk of Monsieur Colbert himself attending the 
meeting.” 

Angclique smiled politely. These words seemed futile to her and did 
not shake her out of her stupor. She would not have the honour of making 
Monsieur Colbert’s acquaintance. At the very hour when diese omni¬ 
potent persons would foregather, the body of Angclique de Sancc, 
Comtesse de Peyrac, Marquise of the Angels, would drift upon the current 
between the golden banks of the Seine. She would be free then; out of 
reachofall. And perhapsjoffrey would come to meet her. . . . 

She gave a Start, for Desgrez was still talking. 

“What were you saying?” 

“I was saying that you were early for thc appointment, Madame.” 

“Actually, that’s not what brings me here. I was only passing, for a 
charming dandy is waiting to take me to the Palace arcades, where I want 
to have a look at the latest novclties. I might even go on to thc Tuileries 
afterwards. These amusements will hclp me spend thc time tili the fateful 
hour of the meeting. But I have an envelope here that rather encumbers 
me. Could you keep it for mc? I’ll collect it on my way back.” 

“At your Service, Madame.” 

Hc took thc scalcd envelope and, going to a small strong-box on a side- 
table, he opened it and put the envelope insidc. 

Angclique turned away to pick up her fan and gloves. It was all quite 
simple. Just as simply, she would go for her walk, without hurrying. AU 
that was needed, at a given moment, was to swerve a little towards the 
Seine. . . . The sunshinc would make the water gleam like a black-and- 
white stonc floor. . . . 

A crcaking sound madc her lift her head. She saw that Desgrez was 
turning thc key in the door. Thcn, with a very natural air, he slipped the 
key into his pockct and came back towards the young woman. 

Hc towered ovcr her. Hc was smiling, but his eyes had a red glow. 
Before she could make a gesture of dcfcnce, hc pickcd her up in his arms. 
He murmured, liis face over hers: 

“Come, my pretty little animal.” 

“I don’t want you to talk to me in this way!” she shouted. 

And she burst into sobs. 
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It had come over her all of a sudden. A storm of tears, a doudburst of 
sobs, tearing her heart out, choking her. 

Desgrez carried her to the bed. For a long while he sat looking at her 
quiedy, with close attention. Then, when the violence of her despair had 
calmed down a litde, he began to undress her. She feit the touch of his 
fingers on her neck as he unfastened her bodice with the dexterity of a 
chambermaid. Bathed in tears, she no longer had the strength to resist. 

“You are wicked, Desgrez,” she sobbed. 

“No, my sweet, no, Tm not wicked.” 

“I thought that you were my friend. . . . Ithoughtthat- Oh!my 

God! I am so unhappy.” 

“Tut! Tut! what an idea!” he said in a tone of scolding indulgence. 

With a nimble hand, he raised the wide petdcoats, unfastened her 
garters, rolled down her silk stockings, removed her shoes. 

When she had nothing left but her shift, he stepped aside and she heard 
him undressing, whistling, and flinging his boots, his singlet, his beit into 
the four comers of the room. Then, with a leap, he joined her on the bed 
and pulled the curtains. 

In the warm twilight of the alcove, Desgrez’s hairy body seemed red 
under a black velvety bloom. The man had lost none of his dash. 

“Hopla, my girl! What's all this moaning about? No more weeping! 
We’re going to have a good laugh. Come over here!” 

He pulled off her shift and at the same time gave her such a resounding 
wallop on the back that she rounded, raging with humiliation, and dug 
her sharp little teeth into his shoulder. 

“Oh! you bitch!” he cried. “This deserves punishment!” 

But she was struggling fiercely. They grappled. She shouted the 
lowest invectives that she could think of. Polack's entire vocabulary 
pourcd forth, and Desgrez laughed like mad. This outburst of laughtcr, 
the sparkle of the white teeth, the acrid smell of tobacco which mingled 
with his virile perspiration, shook Angclique to the marrow. She was sure 
she hated Desgrez, even wished his death. She shouted that she would 
kill him with her knife. He laughed even more. At last he managed to 
crush her under him and sought her Üps. 

“Kiss me,” he said. “Kiss the policeman. . . . Obey, or TU give you 
such a thrashing that you’ll be sore for three days. . . . Kiss mc. Better 
thanthat. I am sure you can kiss very well. . . .” 

She could no longer resist the imperious commands of that mouth 
which was biting her pidlessly at every refusal. She yielded. 

She yielded so completely that, a few moments later, her desire flung 
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her blindly against the body that had vanquished her. Desgrez's gaiety in 
love was prodigious, inexhaustible. Angflique caught it hke a fever. The 
young woman told herseif that Desgrez was treating her without any 
respect, that nobody had ever treated her thus, not even Nicholas, not 
even the captain. But, with her head thrown back against the edge of the 
bed, she heard herseif laughing like a shameless strumpet. She feit very hot 
now. 

At last the man pulled her back to him. For a second, she glimpsed a 
different face: closed eyclids, a passionate gravi ty, a face from which all 
cynidsm had faded, all irony had vanished under the urge of a single 
feding. The next moment she feit that she was his. And he laughed again, 
a gluttonous, savage laughter. She hated him for it. Just then she yearned 
for tendemess. A new lover always roused in her, after the first embrace, a 
reflex of astonishment and fright, perhaps of revulsion. 

Her excitement sub§icfed. A leaden fatigue came over her. 

She let herseif be taken, inertly, but he did not seem to take offence. 
She had the impression that he was treating her Hke any street-walker. 
She pleaded, tossing her head from side to side. 

“Letmealone . . . let mealone!” 

But he persisted. 

Everything went black. The ncrvous tension that had sustained her 
during the last days snapped before a crushing fatigue. She was at the end 
ofhertcther. She was emptied of strength, of tears, of passion. . . . 

When she awoke, she was sprawlcd on the devastated bed, her arms and 
legs flung out like a starfish, in the very position in which slumber had 
caught her. The bed-curtains were tucked up. A circle of pink sunshine 
was dancing on the stone floor. She could hear the water of the Seine 
under the arches of the bridge of Notre Dame. Another sound mingled 
with it, closer by: a sort of busy, muffled scratching. 

She tumed her head and saw Desgrez, who was writing at his desk. He 
was wearing his wig and a starched white neck-band. He seemed very 
calm and absorbed in his work. She gazed at him without understanding. 
Her memories remained indistmet. Her body seemed of lead, but her 
head feit quite light. She bccame aware of her unchaste posture and drew 
her legs together. 

At that moment Desgrez raised his head. Seeing that she was awake, 
he put down his pen on the ink-stand and came over to the bed. 

“How are you? Did you sleep well?” he asked in a perfectly courteous 
and natural voice. 

She stared at him stupidly. She was not quite certain about him. 
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Where had she secn him terrifying, brutal, lecherous? In her dream, 
probably. 

“Sleep?“ she stamrnered. “Did I sleep? Forhowlong?“ 

“Well, for three hours now I*ve had this charming spectacle before my 

i» 

eyes. 

“Three hours!“ repeated Angelique, pulling up the sheet to cover 
herseif. “But that’s terrible! What about the appointment with Monsieur 
Colbcrt?“ 

“You have an hour left to get ready.“ 

He went into the next room. 

“I have a comfortable bathroom and all that a lady requires for her 
toilet: rouge, powder, patchcs, perfume.“ 

He came back, holding on his arm a silky drcssing-gown, which he 
flung to her. 

“Put that on and hurry up, my dear.“ 

A little dazed and with the feeling that she was moving on a cloud of 
cottonwool, Angelique proceeded to bathe and drcss. Her clothes were 
carefully folded on a trunk. Before the mirror was set out a great array of 
accessories which were, to say the least, astonishing in this bachelor’s ward- 
robe: jars of white and vermilion paints, black cream for eyelids, a whole 
ränge of scent-bottles. 

Slowly, Angelique’s mcmory retumcd. Not without difficulty, for her 
mind secmed unable to collect her thoughts. She remembercd the re- 
sounding slap with which the policeman had stunned her. Oh! it was 
abominablc! He had treated her like a slut, without any respect. She was 
sure now that he knew that she was the Marquise of the Angcls. What 
was he going to do with her now . . . ? 

She hcard the goose-quill scratch. Desgrcz got up and inquired: 

“Can you manage? Can I serve as a lady’s-maid?“ 

Without waidng for her answer, he came in and began skilfully to tie 
the laccs of her pctticoat. 

Angelique no longer knew what to think. 

At the recollection of the caresses he had forced upon her, she feit 
numbed by shame. But Dcsgrezs mind secmed to be on other things 
altogether. She would have thought she had dreamed it, had not die 
mirror shown her the face of a scnsual, sated woman, her eyelids dark 
from the fatigue of lust and lips swollcn from the sting of kisses. What a 
disgrace! Even for the least knowing eyes, her features bore the mark of 
the violent love-making into which Dcsgrez had driven her. Mechanic- 
ally, she put two fmgers over her swollen lips, which contirtucd to smart 
painfully. 
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ShemctDesgrezscycsinthcmirror. Hcgavcalittlesmilc. 

“Oh ycs! it shows/* he said. “But it*s of no importance. The grave 
persons whom you are going to meet will be all the more impressed • . . 
and perhaps vaguely envious.” 

Without answering, she smoothed her curls and stuck a patch on her 
cheek. The policeman had fastened his beit and was picking up his 
hat. ... He really did look elegant, although his dress maintained a 
sombre, somewhat austere note. 

“You are mounting the rirngs of the social ladder, Monsieur Desgrez/* 
said Angelique, with an effort to imitate his casualness. “Here you are, 
wearing a sword, and your apartment is that of a prosperous bourgeois/* 

“I receive a good many visitors. And, you see, their type is changing 
peculiarly. Is it my fault if the tracks I follow lead to ever higher places? 
Sorbonne is getting old. When he dies, I won*t replace him, for it isn*t the 
slums any more that Jiide the worst murderers of our times. One has to 
look for them in other places/* 

He seemed to ponder, then added, nodding his head: 

“In the drawing-room, for instancc. . . . Are you ready, Madame?** 

Angelique picked up her fan and motioned ‘yes*. 

“Shall I return your envclope to you?** 

“What envelope?** 

“The one you entrusted to me when you came here/* 

The young woman frowned. Then she remembered, and a slight flush 
rose to her forchead. Was it the envelope which contained her last will 
and which she had handed to Desgrez with the intention of killing herseif 
afterwards? 

Kill herseif? What a peculiar idea! Why ever had she wanted to kill 
herseif? This really wasnt the moment for it. When for the first time 
in years she was at last on the point of seeing the successful end of all 
her endeavours, when she held the King of France practically at her 
merey! . . . 

“Yes, yes/* she said hurriedly. “Give it back to me/* 

He opened the strong-box and held the sealed envelope out to her. But 
he held on to it just as Angelique was about to grasp it, and she looked up 
at him inquiringly. Desgrez*s gaze had its red glint again which seemed 
to penetrate like a shaft of light into the very deptlis of her soul. 

“You wanted to die, didn’t you?** 

Angelique stared at him like a cliild caught in the act. Then she dropped 
her head and nodded. 

“And now?** 

“Now . . . ? I don’t know any more. At any rate, I certainly don*t 
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intend to forgo tuming to account thc cravcnncss of these people when I 
can use it to my advantage. It’s a unique opportunity and I am convinced 
that, if I manage to Start a fad for chocolate, 1*11 be able to rebuild my 
fortune.” 

“Excellent.” 

He took back the envelope and threw it into the £re. Then he came 
back towards her, still calm änd smiling. 

“Desgrez,” she whispered, “howdidyouguess? . . 

“Oh, my dear!” he exclaimed, laughing. “Do you think Tm fool 
enough not to fmd there’s something suspicious about a woman who 
comes to me with a wild look and no powder or rouge on her face and 
who teils me she has a date to strut along the Palace arcades? . . . 
Besides-” 

He seemed to hesitate. 

“I know you too well,” he pursued. “I saw straightway that something 
was up, that it was serious, and needed prompt and vigorous action. In 
view of my friendly intentions, you will forgive me, won’t you, Madame, 
for having somewhat maltreated you?” 

“I don’t know yet,” she said, with a rankling grudge. “I shall think it 
over. 

But Desgrez began to laugh, with a warm, friendly look in his eyes. It 
humiliated her. But at the same time she told herseif that she had no better 
friend in the world. He added: 

“One more bit of advice, Madame, if you will allow a modcst policc- 
man to make so free: always look ahead. Don’t ever tum back towards 
your past. Avoid stirring up its ashes—those ashes that were scattered to 
the four winds. For every dme you think of it, you will have a longing 
for death. And I shall not always be there to rouse you in time. . . .” 

Masked and, as a further precaudon, with blindfolded eyes, Angelique 
was taken in a carriage with drawn curtains to a small house in the suburb 
of Vaugirard. The bandage over her eyes was removed only when sh? 
found herseif in a drawing-room Hghted by a few torches, in which four 
or five wigged persons were assembled. Stiff and formal, they seemed 
rather vexed at seeing her. 

Had it not been for Desgrez’s presence, Angelique would have feared 
that she had been lured into an ambush which she would not lcave alive, 
but there was nothing underhand about the intendons of Monsieur 
Colbcrt, a bourgeois with a cold, stem face. None more than this Com¬ 
moner, who disapproved of the licendousness and squandtring at Court, 
could admit the merits of Angelique’s peddon to the King. The sovereign 
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himself had realised it, somewhat perforce, it is truc, under thc impact of 
the Gutter-Poet's scandal-sheets. Angelique was quick to sense that thc 
arguing was mcrely a matter of form. Her own position was impreg- 
nable. 

When she left the leamed gathering two hours later, she took with her 
the promise that a gift of 50,000 Ihres wouldjbe remitted to her from the 
King’s own coffers for the reconstruction of the tavem of‘The Red Mask\ 
The letters patent for the manufacture of chocolate, granted to young 
Chaillous father, would be confirmed. Angelique would be mentioned 
by name, and it was spccified that she would not come under the juris- 
diction ofanyguild. 

All kinds of farilities for obtaining the raw materials were granted to 
her. Finally, by way of reparadon, she asked to become the owner of one 
share in the newly-founded East India Company. This last request caused 
some surprise. But these financiers saw that the young woman was very 
well primed on business affairs. She pointed out that as her business was 
particularly concemed with cxotic Commodities, the East India Company 
would surely welcome a dient who had every interest in seeing the 
Company prosper and enjoy thc Support of the greatest fortunes of the 
kingdom. 

Monsieur Colbert admitted, with a growl, that the claims of this young 
person, though obviously considerable, were relevant and well-founded. 
She got all she asked for. In exchange, Police Lieutenant d'Aubray’s 
minions were to proceed to a hovcl in the open country, where they 
would find a case filled with leaflcts which bore in bold letters the names 
of the Marquis de La Valhere, the Chevalier de Lorraine, and of Monsieur, 
the Kings brother. 

In the same carriage with closed shutters that took her back to Paris, 
Angelique tried to contain her elation. It did not seem proper to be 
happy, cspecially when she remembered from wliat horrors this triumph 
had emerged. But, after all, if everything proceeded as planned, there was 
littlc to stop her from becoming one of the richest women in Paris. She 
would go to Versailles, she would be presented to the King, she would re- 
capture her rank, and her sons would be brought up as young noblemen. 

For the rcturn joumey her eyes were not blindfolded, for the night was 
black. She was alone in the carriage, but, absorbed in her dreams and 
calculations, thc journcy seemed short to her. Around her she heard the 
clattering hooves of the horscs of a small escort. 

Suddenly the carriage stopped and one of die curtains was raised. In 
the light ofalantem she saw Desgrezs face leaning through thecarriage- 
window. He was on horseback. 
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“I leavc you here, Madame. The carriage will take you home. In two 
days I shall see you again to hand you what is your due. Is all well?” 

“Ithink so. Oh! Desgrez, it’s wonderful. Ifl can manage to get this 
chocjdate venture started, I am sure I’ll make a fortune.” 

“You'll manage. Three cheers for chocolate!” said Desgrez. 

He doffed his hat and, bowing, kissed her hand. 

“Farewell, Marquise of the Angels!” 

She gave him a little smile. 

“Farewell, policeman!” 
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PART SEVEN 


Versailles 




CHAPTER 75 


Angelique walked along the banks OP the Seine, reviewing 
the various stages of her joumey since that evening when she had been 
summoned before Monsieur Colbert in great secrecy. 

First, there had come the chocolate-house which had very shortly 
become the fashionable meeting-place of Paris. The shop-sign read ‘At 
the Spanish MidgetY. It had received a visit from the Queen, delighted 
no longer to be the only one in Paris to drink chocolate. Her Majesty 
had come escorted by her midget-woman and by her dwarf, the dignified 
Barcarole. 

Spurred by her success, Angelique had set up branch establishments in 
several small towns in the neighbourhood of Paris: at Saint-Germain, 
Fontainebleau and Versailles, and even in Lyons and Nantes. 

She showed particular acumen in the choice of those whom she put in 
charge of these new enterprises. She granted them great advantages but 
demanded honest book-keeping and stipulated in the contract that unless 
the establishment showed continuous progress in the first six months of its 
cxistence, the manager would be replaced. Spurred by this threat, the 
latter would display a feverish activity to convince the provincials that it 
was their duty to drink chocolate. 

All this enabled her to make a great deal of money. 

Lost in her calculations, Angelique became aware that she had left the 
riverside and had taken the rue du Beautreillis. The busy traffic in this 
Street brought her back to reality. Walking on foot among water-camers 
and maids on errands was not in keeping with her new Status. No longer 
wearing the short petticoats of women of the people, she looked woefully 
at the mud-stained hem of her heavy skirts. 

A sudden jostling among the crowd crushed her against the wall of a 
house. She protested violently. The burly citizen who almost squashed 
her tumed round to shout: 

“Patience, pretty lady. It’s the Prince passing by.“ 

A widc carriage-gate had indeed just opened and a coach-and-six was 
coming out. Through the window Angelique had just time to glimpse 
the sullen profile of die Prince de Conde. Some people shouted: 

“Long live the Prince!” 

Curtly he raised his lace-ruffcd sleeve. For the people, he always 
remained the victor of Rocroi. Unfortunately, the Peace of the Pyrenies 
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had forced him into a redrement which was not at all to his liking. 

Whcn he had gone, the traffic resumed. Angelique passed in front of 
the courtyard of the mansion he had just left. She glanced into it. For 
some time now, her beautiful apartment in the Place des Vosges had no 
longer satisfied her. She, too, drcamed of owning a mansion with a 
carriage-drive, a court in which a coach could tum, a stable-yard and 
kitchens, servants* quarters and, at the back, a beautiful garden with 
orange-trees and flowcr-beds. 

The residence she now faced was of comparatively recent construction. 
Its white, simple fa^ade, with very high Windows, wrought-iron bal- 
conies, its trim slate-roof with rounded dormer-windows, werc in the 
fashion of only rcccnt years. 

The gate closed again slowly. Angelique lingered on. She noticed that 
the carved coat-of-arms above the gate scemcd to have been broken. It 
wasnt age or the weather that could thus have effaccd the princcly arms, 
but only a workmans deliberatc cliisel. 

“Whose mansion is this?” she asked a Aorist who had a shop not far 
away. 

“Why, the Prince’s of course,” said the other, preening herseif. 

“Why did the Prince remove the coat-of-arms above the gate? It seems 
a pity, the other sculptures are so beautiful!“ 

“Oh! that’s another story,“ said the good woman, and her face dark- 
ened. “They were the arms of the man who built the mansion. An 
accursed nobleman. He practised witchcraft and summoned the dcvil. 
He was sentenced to death at the stäke.“ 

Angelique stood motionlcss. Then she feit her face slowly drain of 
blood. So that was why, before this light oak gate brightly gleaming in 
the sunshine, she had had a feeling of having seenit before. . . . 

It was here that she had come when she had first arrivcd in Paris. This 
was the gate on which she had seen affixed the scals of the King’s 
justicc. . . . 

“They say he was a very rieh man,“ the woman continucd. “The King 
shared out his wealth. His Highncss the Prince rcceived the greater part of 
it, and this mansion along with it. Before moving into it, he had the 
sorcercr’s arms scratched out and holy water sprinkled everywhcre. You 
canimagine . . . he wanted to slecp in pcace!“ 

Angehque thanked the Aowcr-woman and walkcd away. 

Angelique had moved into the Place Royale (or Place des Vosges) a fcw 
months aftcr the opening of the chocolate-housc. Moncy wis alrcady 
pouring in. In leaving the rue des Francs-Bourgeois for the centre of the 
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aristocratic quarter, the young woman was mounting a rung in the social 
ladder. 

In the Place Royale gentlemen would fight duels, and beautiful ladies 
would conversc on philosophy and astronomy or compose verscs. 

Far from the all-pervading smell of cocoa, Angelique feit rebom and 
opened eycs full of cordiality on this exclusive and so very Parisian society. 

The square, set in the frame of its pink houses with their high slate-roofs 
and their shady arcades, which housed novelty shops on the ground floor, 
offered her a refuge whcre she could relax from her hard work. 

Life here was secluded and precious. Scandals took on a falsc, theatrical 
air. 

Angelique began to savour the pleasures of conversation, that in- 
strument of culture which for the last half-ccntury had transformed 
French society. Unfortunately, she was afraid of showing herseif awk- 
ward. Her mind had for so long bcen remotc from the problems set by an 
epigram, a madrigal or a sonnet! Moreover, on account of her origins, 
which were common, or bclicved to be so, the best salons remained closed 
to her. To conquer them required patiencc. She dressed richly, but with- 
out ever being quite sure that her clothes were fashionable. 

Whcn her little boys went for a walk under the trees in the square, 
people would turn round to look at them, so pretty and well-dressed they 
were. Florimond and even Cantor now wore real men’s suits—in silk, 
brocadc or velvet—with big lace collars, piped stockings, shoes with bows 
and hccls. Plumed hats sat on their pretty curls, and Florimond had a little 
sword, which dclightcd liim. Under his nervous, fragile appearance, he 
had a passion for fighting. He would challcnge the monkey Piccolo to a 
duel, or eise the peaccful Cantor, who at the age of four still spoke but 
little. Had it not bcen for the intclligcnce lurking in his lovely green eyes, 
Angelique would have thought he was a little backward. But he was 
merely taciturn and saw no need to talk, since Florimond understood him 
anyway and the servants anticipatcd his slightest desires. 

Angelique had a woman cook and a second footman at the Place 
Royale. With her coachman, and Flipot, promoted to the post of lackey, 
Madame Morens could cut quite a respcctable figure among her neigh- 
bours. Barbe and Javotte wore lace caps, golden crosses, Indian shawls. 

But Angelique was quite aw r are that, in the eyes of the others, she was 
nevcrthclcss a social upstart. She wanted to rise higher, and the drawing- 
rooms of the Marais quarter were the very placcs which enabled ambitious 
women to move up from the bourgeoisie to the aristocracy, for bourgeois 
women and noble ladies foregathered here under the aegis of wit. 
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Shc began by ingratiating hcrself with an old spinstcr who occupicd the 
apartment bclow hers. This lady had known the heyday of prkieuse 
society and its feminine quarrels. She had met the Marquise de Ram¬ 
bouillet, had frequented Mademoiselle de Scudcry. Her jargon was so 
affected as to be unintelligible. 

Philonide de Parajonc alleged that there were seven different kinds of 
esteem and divided sighs into five catcgories. She despised men and 
detested Moliere. Love, in her eyes, was “the infernal shaclde*\ 

However, she had not always been so disdainful. In her youth, it was 
whispered, far from contenting hcrself with the insipid region of Soulful 
Dalliance, she had not spumed the realm of Coquetry and had often 
reached its Capital, Sensual Rapture. She herseif would admit, showing the 
whites of her eyes: “Love has most frightfully blighted my heart !” 

Angelique attended, with Mademoiselle de Parajonc, the lectures at the 
Precious Palace. Here she met the flower of honest society, that is to say a 
great many women of the upper middle dass, churchmen, young scholars, 
provincials. 

One day Angelique asked Mademoiselle de Parajonc to accompany her 
to the Tuileries. The latter was her constant companion. Shc knew every- 
body and was able to name each and every one of them for her friend, who 
was thus becoming acquainted with the new faces at Court. She also 
served as a foil to Angelique’s beauty. She did so quite unconsciously, for 
the poor Philonide, plastcred with white lead up to her eyes, her eyelids 
ringed with black like an old owl, still thought she was as irresistible as in 
the days when she made her beaux sigh interminably. 

She taught Angelique the right manner of strolling through the Tuileries, 
miming the nccessary gestures with great verve, which made insolent 
passers-by gigglc. But she saw only a homage rendered to her charms. 

“In the Tuileries,“ she was apt to say, “you must saunter nonchalantly in 
the main avenue. You must chat all the time without saying anything in 
particular, so as to appear witty. You must laugh without cause, so as to 
appear gay . . . pull yourself up every now and then to exhibit your 
bosom . . . open your eyes wide to make them largcr, bite your lips to 
redden them . . . motion with your head to the one, with your fan to 
the other. . . . Finally, soften up a little, my dear! Trifle elegantly, 
gesticulate, simper and stress all this with a drooping air. . . .” 

It was not really a bad lesson, and Angelique put it into practicc with 
more restraint, and also with more success, than her companion. 

The Tuileries, according to Mademoiselle de Parajonc, were “the lists of 
high society“, and the Cours-la-Reine the “empire of amoroui glances”. 
One frequented the Tuileries to await the proper hour for the Cours, and 
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one met there again in the evening after the Cours, altcmadng thc drive in 
the carriage with promenades on foot. 

The wooded groves of the park were favourable to poets and lovers. 
Abb6s prepared their sermons there, lawyers their Speeches. All persons of 
rank came there for rendezvous, and one somethnes met the King or the 
Queen, or Monseigneur the Dauphin with his govemess. 

Angelique pulled her companion over to the Great Flower-bed, where 
the high-ranking people could generally be found. The Prince de Conde 
went there almost every evening. She was disappointed not to find him, 
flew into a temper, stamped her foot. 

“I fain would know why you were so avid to see His Highness,” re- 
marked Philonide with astonishment. 

“I simply had to see him.** 

“Did you wish to hand him a petition? . . . If so, stop wailing, my 
dear, for here he comes.” 

The Prince de Conde had indeed just arrived and was approaching 
across the wide avenue, surrounded by the gentlemen of his household. 
Angelique reahsed that there was no possibility of approaching the Prince. 
Could she say: 

‘Monseigneur, give me back the mansion of the Rue du Beautreilhs 
which belongs to me and which you have wrongfully received from the 
King’s hands’? 

Or eise: 

‘Monseigneur, I am the wife of the Comte de Peyrac, whose coat-of- 
arms you had scratchcd out and whose house you had exorcised’? 

The impulse which had led her to the Tuileries to see the Prince de 
Conde was infantile and stupid. She was just a newly-rich chocolate- 
maker. Nobody could possibly present her to the great nobleman, and 
anyhow, what could she have said to him? . . . She reproached herseif 
vehemently: ‘Idiot! If you always behaved so impulsively and un- 
reasonably, your business affairs would be in a nice mess! . . .' 

“Come along,” she said to the old maid. 

And abruptly she turned away from the glittering, gossiping party 
which was passing near-by. 

Despite the radiant evening and the gentle spring sky, Angehque re- 
inained sullen during die rest of their walk. Philonide asked her if they 
should go on to the Cours. She said no. Her carriage was too plain. 

An effeminate young dandy approached them : 

“Madame,” he said to Angelique, “my friends and I have been asking 
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ourselvesquestionsaboutyou. Onewagersthatyouareaproctorswife, 
die other that you are a spinster lady and a precicuse. Do resolve our 
dispute.” 

It could have made her laugh. But she was in a bad temper, and she 
detested these petits-maltres, painted like dolls, whose afFectations included 
wearing the nail of the little fmger longer than the others. 

“Why don't you wager that you are a fool?” she retorted. “In that way 
you’ll never lose.” 

And she left him Standing there speechless. 

Philonide de Parajonc was shocked. 

“Your reply did not lack in wit, but it smacked of the shopkeeper from 
three milcs away. You’ll never succecd in the drawing-room if . . .” 

“Oh, Philonide!” exclaimed Angelique, stopping suddenly. “Look 
. . . there!” 

“Where?” 

“There,” repeated Angelique in a voice wliich had dropped to a 
whisper. 

A few steps from her, framed by the tender green of a shrub, a tall 
young man was Standing, casually propped against the base of a marble 
statue. He was of outstanding beauty, to wliich the elcgance of his clothcs 
added further perfeedon. His almond-green velvet suit was overlaid with 
gold embroideries in a pattern of birds and flowers. It was a little ex¬ 
travagant, but as beautiful as the livery of spring. A white hat adomed 
with green plumes sat on his flowing, fair wig. Set in the frame of thosc 
long curls, his pink-and-whitc face, softly dabbed with powder, sported a 
blond moustache, finely drawn in a single stroke. His eyes were large, 
and of a transparent blue which took on a greenish hue in the leafy shadc. 

The noblemans features were impassive and his eyes did not blink. 
Was he dreaming? Mcditating? . . . His blue pupils stared vacantly like 
those of a blind man. In the fixedness of tliis aimlcss reveric, they had a 
snake-like coldness. He did not sccm awarc of the interest hc aroused. 

“Well, Angelique,” said Mademoiselle de Parajonc sourly, “you’ve 
taken leave of your senses, upon my word! This way of staring at a man 
is dreadfully common.” 

“What . . . whatishisnamc?” 

“It’s the Marquis du Plcssis-Bcllicrc, of coursc! What’s there so 
starthng about him? He's waiting for his bcau, no doubt. I rcally don’t 
see why you, who don’t care for petits-maitres , are Standing there as if 
rooted to the ground.” 

“Forgivc me,” stammered Angelique, recovcring her wits. 

For a second she had become again the wild little girl, sunk in ad- 
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miration. Philippe! The scomful big cousin. Monteloup, and the smcll 
of the dining-hall where the heat of the soup drew smoke from the damp 
table-cloth. Medley of pain and swectness! 

The two ladies strolled past him. He secmed to notice them, stirred, 
and doffing his hat with a gesture of profound boredom, greeted them. 

“He is a gentleman of the King's suite, is he not?“ asked Angelique, 
when they were out of earshot. 

“Yes, he went to the wars with His Highness the Prince when the latter 
was still with the Spaniards. Since then, he has been named Grand Master 
of the Royal Wolf-hunt. He is so handsome and so fond of war that the 
King calls him Mars. However, dreadful things are being said about him.” 

“Dreadful things? . . . Whatever canthey be?” 

Mademoiselle de Parajonc gave a littlc resigned snigger. 

“Tliere you are, quite shocked to hear aspersions cast on the handsome 
young lord. But all the womcn are like you. They run after him and 
swoon at the sight of his fair hair, his fresh complexion, his elegance. 
They won’t rest tili thcy’ve slippcd into his bcd. But then they change 
their tune. Yes, yes, Armande de Circe and Mademoiselle Jacari have told 
me in confidence . . . The handsome Philippe seems gentle and polite. 
He is as abscnt-mindcd as an old scholar. But in lovc, it appears he is an 
appalling brüte: an ostler has more consideration for his wifc than he has 
for his mistresscs. All the women whom he’s taken in his arms detest 
him. . . .” 

Angelique was only half listening. The sight of Philippe, leaning against 
the marble statuc, motionless and almost as unreal as an apparition, would 
not fade from her mind. He had taken her hand, in the old days, to dance 
with her. That was in Plcssis, in the white chäteau in the great forest of 
Nieul. 

“It seems that he has a most cruel imagination for torturing his mis¬ 
tresscs,” Philonide continucd. “He beat Madame de Circe so horribly for 
a mere trifle that shc practically could not move for a weck, wliich was 
very embarrassing on account of her husband. And on his campaigns the 
way he bchaves when he’s victorious is an outright scandal. His troops 
are more feared than thosc of the notorious Jean de Werth. They pursuc 
the womcn even into the churchcs and do them violence without a 
thought. At Norgcn he summoned the daughters of the persons of note, 
half killcd them because they offered rcsistance and, after a night of orgy 
with his officers, handcd them over to the troops. Several of them died as 
a result, or clsc went mad. If His Highness the Prince had not intervened 
on his behalf, Philippe du Plcssis would certainly have been sent into 
disgracc.” 
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“Philonide, you are a jcalous old maid!” cried Angdlique, grippcd by a 
sudden anger. “This young man is not, can’t be, the ogrc you describe. 
You arc just wilfully exaggerating all the gossip you have gleaned about 
him.” 

Mademoiselle de Parajonc stopped short, choking with indignation. 

“I!... Gossip!... You know how I loathe this sort of thing, all the 
tittle-tattle of the neighbourhood and everything that smacks ofchatty visits 
to a woman in childbed. I indulging in gossip! . . . When 1 keep so 
utterly aloof from all vulgär things! If I talk to you like this, it’s because 
it’s true !” 

“Well, if it is, it’s not entirely his fault,” Angelique dedared. “He’s like 
that because women have hurt him on account of his beauty.” 

“How . . . how do you know? Are you acquainted with him?” 

“N . . . no.” 

“You are mad, then!” shouted Mademoiselle de Parajonc, flushing 
crimson with rage. “I’d never have thought you capable of letting a 
whipper-snapper like that tum yourhead. Farewell. . . .” 

She left her Standing there and strode off towards the park-gate. 
Angehque had no alternative but to follow her, for she did not wish to 
fall out with Mademoiselle de Parajonc, of whom she was fond. 

If Angehque and the old blue-stocking had not quarrehed, that day in 
the Tuileries, on account of Philippe du Plessis-Belliere, they would not 
have left the park so early. And if they had not left the park at that very 
moment, they would not have been the victims of a vulgär bet in which 
the lackeys massed outside the gates had just indulged. Monsieur de 
Lauzun and Monsieur de Montcspan would not have fought a duel for the 
lovely grecn eyes of Madame Morens. And Angelique would probably 
have had to wait for a long while before frequenting again the great ones 
of this world. Which shows that it is a good thing sometimcs to be sharp- 
tongued and hot-tempered. 

Since admittance to the garden was forbidden by a notice on the gate 
‘to lackeys and the rabble, there always stood, outside the fence, a noisy 
swarm of footmen, flunkcys and coachmen, who would while away the 
long hours of waiting with games of cards or ninepins, when they weren’t 
fighting or drinking at the tavern on the comer. That night, the lackeys 
of the Duc de Lauzun had madc a wager. They’d stand a drink to the onc 
among them who would be bold enough to lift up the skirt of the first 
lady coming out of the Tuileries. 

It so happened that the lady was Angelique, who had caught up with 
Philonide and was endeavouring to calm her. 
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Before she had had dme to forcscc thc insolent gesture, she found her¬ 
seif gripped by a tall, lanky lout who stank of wine, and her skirts were 
tumed up most impudendy. Almost instandy, her hand Struck the oaf’s 
face. Mademoiselle de Parajonc uttered parrot-like screams. 

A gentleman who was about to mount into his carriage, and who had 
witnessed the scene, motioned to his men, who, overjoyed at the chance, 
rushed at Monsieur de Lauzuns footmen. There followed a violent 
scufBe amid horse-droppings and an interested circle of onlookers. The 
gentlemansforcescarriedtheday. Hehimselfapplaudednoisily. 

He walked up to Angelique and saluted her. 

“Thank you, Monsieur, for your Intervention,” she said. 

She was furious and humiliated, but above all badly scared, for she had 
been on the verge of chastising the drunkard herseif in the wdl-tried 
manner of the tavem of ‘The Red Mask*, seasoning the lesson with some 
forceful terms drawn straight from Polack’s vocabulary. All the care 
Angelique had taken to become a great lady again would have been 
instantly set at nought. The next day, the ladies of the Marais would have 
gloated over the incident. 

White with apprchension at this thought, the young woman decided to 
swoon a little, in the true tradidon of good breeding. 

“Ah! Monsieur . . . whatinfamy! It*s dreadful! To be thus exposed 
to the outrage of low reprobates!“ 

“Calm yourself, Madame,“ he said, supporting her with a zealous and 
vigorous arm. 

He was a handsome, bright-eyed young man, whose singsong accent 
was unmistakable. Yct another Gascon, witliout a shadow of a doubt! 
He introduccd himself: 

“Louis Henri de Pardaillan de Gondrin, Sieur de Pardaillan and other 
placcs, Marquis de Montespan.“ 

The name was familiär to Angelique. The newcomer belonged to the 
oldest nobility of the province of Guyenne. She smiled alluringly, and the 
Marquis, visibly dclighted with this encounter, insisted on knowing 
where and whcn he might take news of her health. She did not wish to 
give her name, but answered: 

“Comc to the Tuileries tomorrow at thc same dme. I hope that the cir- 
cumstances will be more favourable and enable us to converse pleasandy.” 

“Where shall I wait for you?“ 

“Near the Echo.” 

It was n promising spot. The Echo was the trysting-place for gallant 
encounters. Enchanted, the Marquis kissed the hand held out to him. 

“Have you a sedan-chair? May I take you home?” 
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“My carriage is not far,” Angelique assured him, unwilling to display 
her modest equipage. 

“Till tomorrow, then, mysterious beauty.” 

This time, he swifdy kissed her chcek, and gaily capered away to his 
coach. 

“ You lacked modesty . . Mademoiselle de Parajonc bcgan. 

But the Duc de Lauzun was just appearing at the park gate. Secing the 
state in which his footmen were—one spitting out his teeth, another 
bleeding from his nose, and all of them tom and grimy—he began to rage 
in a falsetto voice. When it was explained to him that the mischief had 
been done by the flunkeys of a noble lord, hc shoutcd: 

“Those varlets and their inaster dcscrvc to be belaboured with sticks. 
Their sort isn’t worthy to be touched with a sword.” 

The Marquis de Montespan had not yet sat down in his carriage. He 
leaped down from the Step, ran after Lauzun, scizcd him by the arm, 
made him whccl round and, after pushing the othcr’s hat down over his 
eyes, called him a scamp and a lout. 

A moment later, the flash of two swords glcaincd in the air and the two 
Gascons were fighting a duel under the eyes of the increasingly intcrestcd 
onlookers. 

“Gentlemcn, for mercy’s sake!” cricd Mademoiselle de Parajonc. 
“Duelling is forbidden. Youll both sleep in the Bastillc tonight. ,, 

But the two lords took no hccd of this sensible forecast and crosscd their 
irons with fcrvour, while the crowd opposed a real passive rcsistancc to the 
squad of Swiss guards who were trying to force their way through to the 
two duelhsts. 

Happily, the Marquis de Montespan managed to slash Lauzun's thigh. 
Peguüin stumbled and droppcd his sword. 

“Comc away quick, dcar fcllow!” cricd the Marquis, supporting his 
Opponent. “Lcts dodgc the Bastillc! Help me, ladics!” 

The carriage moved off at the very moment when the Swiss guard, 
amid blows and strokes from their halbcrds, their ncck-ruffs all awry, 
forged their way through to it. 

As the carriage hurtlcd along the rue Saint-Honore, Angelique, 
stancliing Pcguilin’s wound with her sash, found hcrsclf pilcd higgledy- 
piggledy in the coach with the Marquis de Montespan, Mademoiselle de 
Parajonc and even the lackcy who had provoked the incidcnt and who 
had been thrown, half stunned, on the floor. , 

“You’ll be scntcnccd to the Stocks and the gallcys,” Peguilin told him, 
kicking him in the stomach with his hccl. “And I ccrtainly won’t pay a 
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single livre to buy you off! . . . My dear Pardaillan, thanks to you, my 
surgeon won’t need to bleed me this season.” 

“You must get a dressing,” said the Marquis. “Come to my place. I 
believe my wifc’s at home today with her women-friends.” 

The wife of Monsieur de Montespan was, as Angelique discovered, 
none other than the beautiful Athenais de Mortemart, Hortense’s former 
school-friend, with whom she had watched the King’s triumphant entry 
into Paris. 

Mademoiselle de Mortemart had married in 1662. She had become 
even more beautiful. Her rose-like complexion, blue eyes and golden 
hair, coupled with the famous family wit, made her one of the most 
widely noticed women at Court. Unfortunately, though both her hus- 
band’s and her own family were of ancient lineage, they were both 
similarly impecunious. Harasscd by debts and creditors, poor Athenais 
could not show off her beauty in all the glamour it deserved, and she 
would sometimes have to miss Court balls because she could not afford a 
new dress. 

The apartment where the ducllists of the Tuileries, accompanied by 
Angelique and Mademoiselle de Parajonc, eventually arrived, bore the 
mark of almost shabby poverty side by side with an almost overwhelming 
show of elegant wearing apparel. 

Sumptuous gowns trailed on the dust-covered furniture. There was no 
fire despite the still cool season, and Athenais, in a taffeta dressing-gown, 
was fighting like a shrew with a goldsmith’s employee who had come to 
claim a deposit for an Order of a gold and silver necklace which the young 
woman meant to wear for the first time at Versailles the following week. 

Monsieur de Montespan immediately took control and kicked the 
artisan out of the house. Athenais protested. She wanted her necklace. 
There followcd an argument, while poor Lauzun’s blood kept trickling on 
to the stone floor. Madame de Montespan bccame aware of it at last and 
called her friend, Fran^cise d’Aubignc, who had come to help her üdy up 
the apartment, for the maidservants had walked out the day before. 

The widow of the poct Scarron promptly appeared, the same as ever, 
with her shabby dress, her big black eyes and the prim expression on her 
mouth. Angelique had the impression of having left her at the Temple 
only yesterday. 

‘In another moment f 11 see Hortense appear/ she thought. 

She helpcd Fran^oisc to carry the Marquis de Lauzun, who had fainted 
by now, over to a settee. 

‘TU fetch some water from the kitchens,” said Madame Scarron. “Be 
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good enough to keep the dressing well against the wound . . . Madame.” 

The imperceptible hesitation showed Angelique that Madame Scarron 
had recognised her. It did not matter. Madame Scarron was one of those 
people who themselves have to conceal part of their own existence. In any 
case, sooncr or later, Angelique was determined to confront opcnly the 
faces from her past. 

In the next room the Montespans continued to squabble. 

“However could you fail to recognise her? . . . Why, it’s Madame 
Morens! You're fighting a duel now for a chocolate-shopkeeper!” 

“She is adorable . . . and don t forget that she has the reputation of 
being one of the liehest women in Paris. If it’s really she, I don’t regret 
my gesture.” 

“You are revolting!” 

“My dear, do you want your necklace, or don’t you?” 

‘All right/ Angelique said to herseif, 4 I see in what way I shall have to 
show my gratitude to diese people of the great nobility. A sumptuous 
present, perhaps even a weighty purse, provided it’s well coated with 
discrction and tact.” 

The Duc de Lauzun raised his eyelids. His eyes rested dindy on 
Angelique. 

“I am dreaming,” he stammered. “Can it be you, my sweet?” 

“It can, it is,” she said, smiling at him. 

“Damn me, I never expected to sec you again, Angelique! I often 
wondered what could have become of you.” 

“You may have wondered, but admit you didn't try to find out.” 

“That’s true, my sweet. I am a courtier. All courtiers behave rather likc 
cowards towards those who’ve fallen into disfavour.” He scrutiniscd the 
young woman’s dress and jeweis. 

“Things seem to have tumed out well,” he said. 

“They had to. My namc nowadays is Madame Morens.” 

“By Jove, I’ve heard about you! You seil chocolate, don’t you?” 

“I amuse myself. Some people busy themselves with astronomy or 
philosophy. For my part, I sei! chocolate. What about you, Pcguilin? Is 
your life still as glamorous? Does the King still extend his friendship 
towards you?” 

Pcguilin s face darkened and he seemed to forget his curiosity. 

“Oh, my dear, my favour is unsteadily poised. The King imagincs that 
I conspired with Vardes in that Spanish lcttcr affair, you know # that lettcr 
someone got to the Queen to inform her of her august husband’s in- 
fidelities with La Valhere. ... I cannot dispel this suspicion, and His 
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Majesty is shockingly rüde to me at times! . . . Thank God, the Grande 
Mademoiselle is in love with me.” 

“Mademoiselle de Montpensier?” 

“Yes,” whispered Peguilin, rolling the white of his eyes. “I even believe 
she may propose marriage to me.” 

“Oh! Peguilin!” exclaimed Angelique, bursting out laughing. “You 
are incredible, incorrigible. You havent changed a bit!” 

“You havent changed either. And you are as beautiful as a woman 
come to life again.” 

“What do you know about the beauty of such women, Peguilin?” 

“Why, what the Church teils us! . . . A glorious body! . . . Come 
over here, my sweetheart, so that I can kiss you.” 

He took her face into both his hands and pulled her towards him. 

“Hell and damnation!” shouted Montespan from the threshold. “It’s 
not enough that I rip your thigh open to stop you from running, you 
insist on cutting the ground from under my feet in my own house, 
damned Peguilin! I was a fool not to let you go to the Bastille!” 


CHAPTER 76 


As a result of this Meeting, Angelique frequendy saw the Duc de 
Lauzun and the Marquis de Montespan in the Tuileries and on the Cours- 
la-Reine. They, in tum, introduced their friends to her. And, gradually, 
the faces of the past reappcared. One day, as she was driving along the 
Cours with Peguilin, her carriage passed that of the Grande Mademoiselle, 
who recognised her. Nothing was said. Was it prudence or indifference? 
Each of them had so many fish to fry! 

After first avoiding her, Athenais de Montespan had suddenly taken a 
fancy to her and asked her to her house. She had noriced that the chocolate- 
shop kccper was no chattcrbox but was admirably adept in rejoinders. 

Madame Scarron, whom Angelique saw frequendy at the Monte- 
spans’, introduced her to Ninon de Lenclos. 

Angilique was rather proud, too, to figure on the list of persons whom 
Mademoiselle de Montpensier adniitted to the gardens of the Luxem¬ 
bourg. One day as she arrived there, the caretaker’s wife opened the gate 
for her in the absence of her husband. 

Angelique bcgan to stroll along the beautiful walks bordered with 
willows and clumps of magnolias. After a moment she became aware that 
the garden, usually full of animaüon, was almost descrtcd that day. She 
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saw only two liveried footmen, running as fast as they could and diving 
into the bushes. And that was all. Intrigued and vaguely perturbed, she 
continued her lonely stroll. 

As she was passing by a small rocky cave, she thought she heard a slight 
noise and, tuming round, perccived a human shape squatting in a shrub. 
‘It must be some rogue/ she thought, ‘one of Wood-Bottom’s underlings 
about to perpetrate some mischief. It would be rather fun to catch him 
unawares and talk thieves* slang to him, just to see the face he , ll make.' 

She smiled at the idea. It certainly did not happen every day that a cut- 
purse on the prowl had the opportunity of finding himself face to face 
with a great lady who used the unmistakable language of the Tower of 
Nesle and the Faubourg Saint-Denis. ‘And afterwards f 11 give him my 
purse to help him recover his wits, poor fellowf she thought, delighted at 
this piece of mischief that would have no witness. 

However, as she was stealthily approaching, she saw that the man was 
richly dressed, although his clothes were mud-soiled. He was on his knees, 
and propped on his elbows in a pcculiar posture. Suddcnly he tumed his 
head nervously, as if cocking his ears, and she recognised the Duc 
d’Enghien, the Prince de Conde’s son. She had met him during the 
promenades in the Tuileries, or on the Cours-la-Reine. He was a very 
dashing youngster, but said to be intractable in matters of etiquette, and 
somewhat unrestrained. 

Angelique noticed that he was very pale, and wore a wild, frightened 
expression. 

‘What’s he doing there? Why is he hiding? What's he afraid of?’ she 
wondered, gripped by a vague uneasiness. 

After a short hesitation, she withdrew noisclcssly, and retumed to the 
broad walks of the garden. She passed the carctakcr, who goggled with 
bewilderment on seeing her. 

“Oh,Madame! Whatareyoudoingherc? Do withdrawquickly!” 

“Why? You know quite well that I am on Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier’s list. And, besides, your wifc let me in.“ 

The caretaker glanccd around with distress. Angelique was always very 
generous with him. 

“May Madame forgive me,” he whispered, coming closer, “but my 
wife doesn t know the sccret I shall confide to you: the garden is closed to 
the public today, for weve been hunting, ever since moming, for His 
Highness the Duc d’Enghien, who imagines he is a rabbit.” 

And as the young woman stared at him round-eyed, hq touched his 
forehead with his finger. 

“ Yes, the poor boy, it comes over him from time to time. Apparently 
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it’s a sickness. When he thinks he is a rabbit or a partridge, he is afraid of 
getting killed and runs away to hide. Weve been looking for him for 
hours.” 

“He’s in the shrubbery, near the little grotto. I saw him.” 

“Good God! We must teil His Highness the Prince. Ah! here he is.” 

A sedan-chair was approaching. The Prince de Conde put his head out 
of the window. 

“What are you doing here, Madame?” he asked furiously. 

The caretaker hastened to intervene: 

“Monseigneur, Madame has just seen His Lordship near the rockery.” 

“Ah! good. Open the door for me. Help me to get down, damn it! 
Don’t make so muchnoise, youll frighten him. You there, goandfetch 
his first chamber-valet, and you, go and collect all the men you can find 
and post them at the gates. . . .” 

A few moments later, Angelique heard frantic leaps in the shrubbery, 
then swift running. The Duc d’Enghien emerged and rushed past at full 
speed. But two servants in pursuit managed to grab him and hold him 
back. He was promptly surrounded and restrained. His chamber-valet 
talked to him gently: 

“Nobody’ll kill you, Monseigneur . . . Nobody 1 '11 lock you up in a 
cage. . . . You’ll be releascd presently and will be able to run in the fields 
again.” 

The Duc d’Enghien was ashcn. He did not say a word, but in his eyes 
there was the pathetic, questioning expression of a hunted animal. His 
fathcr approached. The young man struggled furiously, although still in 
silcncc. 

“Take him away,” said the Prince de Conde. “Send for his physician 
and his surgcon. Have him bled, purgcd and, above all, tied up. I dont 
fcel like playing another game all over again tonight. TU give a thrashing 
to whoevcr lcts him escape again.” 

The group movcd away. The Prince came back towards Angelique, 
who had witncssed this jad scenc, profoundly shaken; she looked almost 
as white as the poor sick man. 

Conde posted himsclf beforc her and fixed her with a sombre Stare. 

“Well!” he said, “you saw him? He is grand, isnt he, the desccndant of 
the Condes, the Montmorcncys! . . . His great-grandfather had manias, 
his grandmother was mad. I had to marry the daughter. At die time, she 
was already beginning to pull her hairs out, one by one, with tweezers. I 
knew thai my progeny would suffer for it, but I had to marry her all the 
same. It was an order of King Louis XIII. And there you have my son! 
Somcrimcs he fancies he’s a dog and struggles not to bark before the King. 
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Or eise, he thinks he’s a bat and is afraid of knoddng against the wainscot 
of his apartment. The other day, he feit he was tuming into a plant and 
his servants had to water him—funny, isn’t it? You aren’t laughing?” 

“Monseigneur . . . how can you believe for a second that I would 
wanttolaugh? . . . Ofcourse,youdon tknowme. . . 

He cut her short with a sudden smile that brightened his gruif face: 

“I do! Indeed! I know you well, Madame Morens. I have seen you at 
Ninon’s and elsewhere. You are as gay as a young girl, beautiful as a 
courtesan, and you have the soothing heart of a mother. Moreover, I 
suspect you of being one of the cleverest women in the kingdom. But 
you don’t display the fact, for you are sly and you know that men are 
afraid of leamed ladies.” 

Angelique smiled in her tum, surpriscd by this unexpected declaration. 

“You flatter me, Monseigneur . . . and I should be curious to know 
who gave you this information about me. . . 

“I don’t need any informers,” he said, in the brusque, churlish manner of 
a warrior. “I have observed you. Haven’t you noticed that I often looked 
at you? I believe you are a little afraid of me. And yet, you are not 
shy. . . 

Angelique raised her eyes to the victor of Lens and Rocroi. This wasn’t 
the first dme that she had thus looked up at him. But the Prince had 
certainly not the faintest recollection of the little grey quail who had 
stood up to him and to whom he had said: ‘TU wager that when you are 
a woman men wiU hang themselves for having mct you!” 

She had always beheved that she harboured a deep grudge against the 
Prince de Conde, and she had to defend hersclf against a feeling of sym- 
pathy and understanding that rose up between them. Didn’t he have 
them spied upon for years, herseif and her husband, by the butler Clement 
Tonne!? Hadnt he inheritedjoffrey de Peyrac’s possessions? Angelique 
had been asking herseif for a long time how she might manage to learn 
exactly what part the Prince de Conde had played in her tragedy. Chance 
was serving her strangely. 

“You haven t answered,” said the Prince. “Is it truc, then, that I 
intimidate you?” 

“No! But I feel quite unworthy to converse with you, Monseigneur. 
Your fame ...” f 

“Pah! my fame—you are far too young to know anything about it. 
My weapons are rusty, and if His Majcsty does not make up his mind to 
give a lesson to the rascaüy Dutch or Englishmen, I may well risk dying 
in my bed. As for conversing, Ninon has told me a hundred times that 
words are not buUets that you shoot into your opponent’s stomach, 
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andsheallegesthatIstillhaven’tquiteleamedthelesson. Ha! Ha!’ 9 

He broke into noisy kughter, and casually took her arm. 

“Do come. My carriage is waiting outside, but when I walk fm 
obliged to lean on a charitable arm. That’s what I owe my ferne: pains 
caught in the waterlogged marshes, making my leg drag like an old man’s 
on certain days. Will you keep me Company? Your presence seems the 
only one I could possibly bear after the painful day. Do you know my 
Hotel de BeautreiUis?” 

Angehque said with a beating heart: 

“No, Monseigneur.” 

“They say it’s one of the prettiest things that old Mansard built. Per- 
sonally, I don’t like being there, but I know that the ladies rave about the 
beauty of the house. Come and have a look at it.” 

Although reluctant to admit it, Angehque appreciated the honour of 
being seated in the carriage of a Prince of the blood, whom the passcrs-by 
acclaimed in the Street. 

She was surprised by the attentiveness shown to her by her companion. 
It was generally said that the Prince de Conde, ever since his friend Marthe 
du Vigean had entered into the Carmelite Order of the Faubourg Saint 2 - 
Jacques, no longer granted women the consideration which the nobihty of 
France was accustomed to show them. All he asked of them was a purely 
physical pleasure and, for years now, he had not been known to have any- 
thing but passing affairs with women of rather low Standing. In the 
drawing-rooms his rudeness towards the fair sex discouragcd the best 
intentions. This time, however, the Prince seemed to be making an effort 
to plcase his companion. 

The carriage tumed into the courtyard of the Hotel de BeautreiUis. 

Angehque mounted the marble terrace. Every detail of this bright and 
harmonious residence spoke to her of JofFrey de Peyrac. He had wanted 
its lines to be as supple as vine tendrils on the wrought-iron balconies and 
balustrades, he had planned thosc carved gilt wood friezes framing the 
smooth high planes of marble or mirror, those statues and busts, those 
stone animals and birds, ubiquitous as the graceful spirits of a liappy home. 

“You don’t say anything?” said the Prince de Conde in surprise, after 
they had inspected the two storeys of reception-rooms. “GeneraUy my 
visitors emit parrot-like exclamations. Is the house not to your liking? 
You are supposed to know a good deal about arranging a home.” 

They wcre in a smaU drawing-room, with blue satin hangings em- 
broidered with gold. A wrought-iron screen of exquisite design separated 
them from the long gaUery which overlooked the gardens. At the back of 
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the room the fire-place, flanked by two carved lions, bore a fresh wound 
on its pediment. Angelique raised her arm and put her hand over it. 

“Why has this omament been broken?“ she asked. “It's not the first 
breakage I've nodced. Why, even at the Windows of this drawing-room 
the pattem has been effaced in some places.“ 

The face of His Lordship clouded over. 

“They are the ciphers of die former owner of the house. I had them 
chippedoff. I’ll have them repaired some day. Though f m damned if I 
knowwhen! . . . Iprefer spendingmy moncy on theinstallaüonsofmy 
country house at Chantilly.*' 

Angelique kept her hand over the maimed coat-of-arms. 

“Why didn't you leave them as they were?'* 

“The sight of that man's coat-of-arms gave me a displeasure. Hc was a 
cursed man!“ 

“A cursed man?** she echoed. 

“Yes. A nobleman who manufactured gold by means of a sccret the 
devil had impartcd to him. He was burned at the stäke. And the King 
made me a present of his posscssions. I am not yct quite sure that His 
Majesty was not seeking to bring me bad luck by his gift.“ 

Angelique had walked slowly over to the window and was looking out. 

“Didyouknowhim, Monseigneur?'* 

“Whom? The damned nobleman? . . . Why no, and thank God for 
it.“ 

“I think I remember the case,“ she said, frightened at her own boldness 
and yet quite composed. “Wasn't hc a man from Toulouse, a Monsieur 
. . . de Peyrac?“ 

“Yes, indeed,*’ he agreed, with indifferencc. 

She passed her tongue over her dry lips. 

“Wasn’t there some talk that he had been scntenced above all, because 
he held some wicked sccret about Monsieur Fouquct, who was still so 
powerful at that time?“ 

“That's possible. Monsieur Fouquet considcrcd himsclf the king of 
France for a long time. He had enough moncy for that. Hc made lots of 
pcople do all sorts of foolish things. Me, for example. Ha! Ha! Ha! 
. . . Ah well, all that is over and done with.” 

Angelique tumed round to observe him. He had slumped into an ann- 
chair and was tracing the rose pattem of the carpet with the tip oi his cane. 
Though he had smirked bittcrly at the memory of the foolish things 
Monsieur Fouquct had made him do, he had not rcacted,to the liints 
conccrning Joffrey de Peyrac. The young woman feit certain that hc was 
not the one who had placcd the butlcr Clement Tonncl in her home for 
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ycars. Why should His Highness now trouble to remember that he had 
once wanted to poison Mazarin and that he had sold himself to Fouquet? 
He was quite busy enough trying to regain the favour of the still distrust- 
ful yonng King. 

“I was in Flanders at the time of Peyrac’s trial,” he resumed. “I did not 
followthecase. Nevermind! IgotthehouseandIconfessIdon’tmuch 
enjoy it. The sorcerer never lived here, apparcntly And yct I can’t help 
finding something sad and sinister about these walls. It’s like the decor set 
up for a scene that was never played. . . . The dainty objects assembled 
in it are waidng for a host who is not myself. Fve kept on an old ostler 
who belonged to the Comte de Peyrac’s staff of servants. He claims he 
sees his ghost on ccrtain nights. . . . It’s possible. I sometimes breathe a 
prescncc here which repcls ine and drives me away. I spcnd as little time 
as possible here. Do you also have this unpleasant impression?” 

“No, on the contrary,” she murmurcd. 

Her gaze roved around. ‘Here I am at home,* she thought. ‘I and my 
childrcn are the hosts these walls are waiting for.* 

“So you like the house?“ 

“I love it. It’s admirable. Oh! I’d like to live here!” she cried, clasping 
her hands over her heart with unexpected passion. 

“You could live here if you wanted to,” said the Prince. 

She spun round towards him. Hc fastened his still magnificcnt and im- 
perious look upon her, that look of which Monsieur Bossuct would 
eloquently say somc day: “This Prince . . . who bore victory in his 
cycs. . . .” 

“Live in it?” repeated Angclique. “In what capacity, Monseigneur?” 

Hc smilcd again and got up abruptly to go over to her. 

“Thcrc! I am forty-four years old, I am no longer young, but I am not 
yct old. I sometimes have pains in my knees, that’s a fact, but the rest is 
still sound. I talk to you straiglit from the shouldcr. I believe I make a 
tolerable lover. I don’t tliink you’ll be sliocked by this declaration. I don’t 
know whcre you come f r om, but something teils me that you must have 
lieard worsc things in your hfe and, anyway, Fm not trying to catch you 
off your guard. I never beat about the bush with women; I think it’s 
pointless to hem and haw when there’s always the same question at the 
end: ‘Do you wantto, ordon’tyou? . . .’ No, don’tansweryet. Iwant 
you to know just what the few advantages are which I can offer you. 
You’ll have a pension—yes, I know, you are very rieh. Well, listen! I'll 
give you Bcautreillis House , since you like it. I’ll look after your sons and 
will recommend them for a good education. I also know that you are a 
widow and rather jealous of your reputation for chastity. It’s true that this 
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is a precious asset, but . . . consider that I am not asking you to lose your 
reputation for some low rogue. And since you mentioned my fame, allow 
me to point out that-” 

He hesitated with a genuine and rather touching modesty. 

“—that it is not dishonourable to be the mistress of the great Conde. 
That’s the way it is in our society. TU present you everywhere. . . . 
Why this sceptical and just a trifle disdainful smile, Madame?” 

“Because,” said Angelique, smiling, “I was remembering a ditty which 
old Hurlurot, an old mountebank, sings at street-comers: 

Les princes sont d' etranges gens. 

Heureux qui ne les connaitguere; 

Plus heureux qui n en a quefaire. . . .”* 

“A plague on your insolence!” he shouted with feigned fury. 

He took her by the waist and pulled her towards him: 

“That’s what I like about you, my dear,” he said in a restrained voice. 
“For I’ve noticed that in your profession as a woman you have the 
warrior's reckless boldness. You attack at the right moment, you tum the 
opponent’s wcakness to account with Machiavellian skill and you deal 
him terrible blows. But you do not withdraw fast enough to your 
positions. I am holding you now . . . ! How fresh and firm you are! 
You have a sound, reassuring little body ... ! Ah! f d so much like 
you to listen to me not as a Prince, but as I am, a poor, rather unhappy 
man. You are so different from the cold-hearted coquettes!” 

He leaned his cheek against Angelique's hair. 

“There is in your golden hair one grey Strand that moves me. It seems 
that, under your air of youth and gaicty, you have the expericnce which 
great griefs bestow. Amlwrong?” 

“No, Monseigneur,” Angelique replicd obediently. 

She was thinking that if someone had told her that very morning that 
before the night was out she would bc in the arms of the Prince de Conde 
and would bc leaning her head submissively against that august shoulder, 
she would have protested that life could never be so mad. But her life had 
never been simple, and she was beginning to get used to the surprises 
Sprung on her by fate. 

“Since my youth,” he continued, “I have never loved but a single 
woman. I was not always faithful to her, but I loved her alone. She was 
beautiful, gentle, and the companion of my soul. The intrigues and 

1 Princes are odd folk. 

Lucky are thosc who don’t know them; 

Luckier still those who don’t need them. . . . 
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conspirades which ccasclcssly cropped up to part us evcntually tircd her. 
Since shc took thc veil, what is there left for me? I’ve known only two 
loves in all my life: her and war. My beloved has retired to a convent, and 
that rascal Mazarin signed the Peace of the Pyrenees. I am nothing more 
than a representative dummy who pays court to the young King in the 
hope of obtaining—goodness knows when—some military govemorship 
and perhaps a command ifhe’d chance to have the good idea of demand- 
ing the Quecn’s dowry from the Flemings. There is talk of it. . . . But 
let’s not go into that—I don’t want to bore you. Seeing you has kindled in 
me a flame which I thought was dead. The death of the heart is the worst 
thing. . . . Iwouldliketokeepyounearme. . . .” 

Ang6lique had gently disengaged herseif while he was speaking; she 
stepped back a little. 

“Monseigneur . . .” 

“It's yes, isn t it?” he said anxiously. “Oh! I beg of you . . . What is 
holding you back?” 

He bit his lips. 

“Lord! Youareformidable. Nomatter! Idesireyoujustasyouare.” 

He could not understand the dilemma he was putting her in. What 
would she have answered, had he made his proposition to her in some 
other place? Shedidnotknow. 

But here, in this house where she found herseif for the first time, she was 
surrounded by ghosts. Next to the Prince de Conde, risen from the past, 
with his shghtly old-fashioned air, there stood the luminous, hard outline 
of Philippe in his pale satins and, bchind them, a masked wraith, clothcd 
in black velvet and silver, with a single blood-red ruby on his finger, the 
cursed nobleman who had been her master and her only love. 

Among all of them, whom life or death had set free, she alone remained 
a captive of the old tragedy. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the Prince. “Why are there tears in your 
eyes? Have I hurt you in any way? Do stay here, where you seem to like 
it. Let me love you. fll be discreet. . . 

She shook her head slowly: 

“No, it's impossibte, Monseigneur.” 


CHAPTER 77 


This was a red-lbtter day. 

For on this very evening the famous hoca game took place between 
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Madame Morens and the Prince de Conde, which was to sct the fashion- 
able set buzzing, scandalise the strait-laced, deliglit the libertines and 
amuse the whole of Paris. 

The party started as usual at the hour when the candlcs were brought in. 
According to the varying luck of the players, it could last for three or four 
hours. Afterwards there would be a light supper. Theneverybody would 
go home. 

The game of hoca would Start with an unlimitcd number of gamblers. 
That evening, some fiftecn players started out. The stakes were high. 
The first rounds quickly eliminatcd half the participants. The pace of the 
game slowed down. 

Suddenly Angelique, who had been absent-minded and thinking of 
Hortense, noticcd with astonishment that she was recklessly engaged in a 
very close fight with His Highness the Prince, the Marquis de Thianges 
and President Jomerson. She it was who, for some time now, had bccn 
‘leading’ the game. The little Duc de Richcmont was marking her tablets 
and, glancing at them, she saw that she had won a small fortune. 

“You are in luck tonight, Madame,” the Marquis de Thianges said to 
her, pulling a wry face. “You’ve been holding the bank for almost an 
hour and you don’t seem ready to let go of it yct.” 

‘Tve never seen a player hold the bank for so long!” the little Duc cricd, 
very excited. “Don’t forget, Madame, that if you lose it you will have to 
pay each of thesc gentlemen the same amount that you have won so far. 
Therc’s still time to stop. It’s your right.” 

Monsieur Jomerson began to shout that onlookers had no right to intcr- 
vene and that, if this continucd, he would have the room clcarcd. People 
hastened to soothe him and to point out that he wasn’t in the law-courts 
but at Mademoiselle de Lenclos’s. Evcryonc was waiting for Angelique’s 
decision. 

“I continue,” she said. 

And she dealt the cards. The judge breathed. He had lost a lot and was 
hoping that a stroke of luck would, in the very next sccond, repay him a 
hundredfold for his recklcssness. No one had ever seen a player hold the 
bank as long as this lady. If Madame Morens hcld on to it, she was doomed 
to lose, and so much the bettcr for the others. Wasn’t it just like a woman 
to hang on so grimly! Luckily, she had no husband to render accounts to. 

Thereupon, President Jomerson had to show his hand, which was 
lamentable, and got out of the game most crcstfallen. 

A circle formed around Angelique, and pcople who had bccn about to 
leave could not make up their minds to tcar themselves away, but rc- 
mained Standing on one foot, craning their nccks. 
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Düring several rounds thc players were equal in points. In that case, 
thc stäke bid went to Angelique, but no player was eliminated. Then 
Monsieur de Thianges lost and left the table, wiping his brow. It had been 
a rough evening! What was his wife going to say when she leamed that 
they’d have to pay two ycars of their income to Madame Morens, the 
chocolate-maker? Provided, of course, that she won. If she didn’t, she 
would have to pay the Prince de Conde double the amount she had won. 
It made one dizzy just to think of it! The woman was mad! She was 
heading straight for her downfall. At the point she had reached, not even 
the craziest gamblcr would be foolhardy enough to continue. 

“Do stop, my love!” implorcd the little Duc into Angelique’s ear. 
“You can’t possibly win again. ,, 

Angelique held her hand over the pack of cards. It was a smooth, hard 
little brick which bumed her palm. 

She looked with fixed attention at the Prince de Conde. Yet thc game 
did not depend on him alone, but on Jäte. 

Fate was Standing before her. It had assumed the face of the Prince de 
Conde, his fiery eyes, his eagle nosc, his white, camivorous tceth which 
were bared in a smilc. And what he was holding in his hands were not 
cards any more, but a small casket in which gleamed a green poison phial. 

All around him there was only darkness and silence. 

Then the silcncc broke likc glass shattered by Angelique’s voice: 

I contmue. 

Once again, thc hands were at 1 egalite ’. Villarceaux leaned out of the 
window. He was calling to the passers-by, shouting that they must come 
up, that there’d never been such a scnsational garnc since the one when his 
grandsirc had staked his wife and his regiment against King Henri IV at 
the Louvre. 

The drawing-room was packcd. The footmen themselves had climbed 
on to the chairs to follow the battle from afar. The candles were smoking. 
Nobody troublcd to trim tlicm. 

The lieat was stifling. 

“I continue,” Angelique repeated. 

“Egalite” 

“Three more ties and it’ll be ‘thc choice of stakes’.” 

“The supreme throw in hoca . . . a throw that is only secn once every 
ten ycars!” 

“Once in twenty, dcar fellow.” 

“Once in a gcncration.” 

“Remembcr thc fmancier Tortcmer who demanded Montmorcncy’s 
coat-of-arms.” 
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"Who in tum demanded Tortemer's cndrc fleet.” 

“AndTortemerlost. ...” 

“Do you continue, Madame?“ 

“I continue.” 

The hubbub almost knocked the table over and half crushed the two 
gamblers on their cards. 

“Hell and damnation!” swore the Prince, groping for his stick. “I 
swear f 11 batter you all if you don’t let us breathe. Whatthedevil! Move 
aside. . . .” 

Perspiration was running from Angelique’s brow. Heat was its sole 
cause. Shefeltnoanxiety. She was not thinking of her sons, nor of all the 
efforts she had made and which she was on the point of destroying. 

Indeed, it all seemed perfecdy logical to her. For too many years she 
had been fighting against jäte in the fashion of a plodding mole. And now 
at last she had come face to face with it, on its own ground, in its folly. She 
was going to grip it by the throat and knife it. She, too, was mad, 
dangerous and unconscious, likefate itself. They were on equal terms! 

“Egalitr 

There was a commotion, then shouts. 

“Choice ofstakes! Choice ofstakes!” 

Angelique waited for the hubbub to subside a little before asking, with 
the voice of a demure schoolgirl, what exactly this final throw of hoca 
consisted of. 

They all began to talk at once. Then the Chevalier de Mere sat down 
near the players and explained the matter to them in a trembling voice. 

Düring this last hand the players started from scratch. All preceding 
debts and gains were wiped out. Each playcr chose the stakes, that is to 
say not what he offered, but what he laid claim to. And that must bc 
something enormous. Examples were quoted: the financicr Tortemcr, in 
the last Century, had thus laid claim to a Montmorency’s titles of nobility, 
and Villarceaux’s grandfather had agreed, if he lost, to yield his wife and 
his regiment to his Opponent. 

“Can I still withdraw?” asked Angclique. 

“That’s your absolute right, Madame.“ 

She remained motionlcss, with a dreamy gaze. One could have heard a 
pin drop. For several hours Angclique had 4 held the bank’. Was iuck 
going to abandon her at this last bid? 

Her eyes seemed to awaken and began to blaze with a fierce intensity. 
However, she smiled. 

I contmue. 

The Chevalier de Mere swallowed and said: 
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“For ‘choice ofstakes* thc rules prcscribc thc following phrase: ‘Match 
acccptcd. Iflwinldemand-f ” 

Angllique nodded her head obediendy and, still smiling, repeated: 

“Match accepted, Monseigneur. If I win, I demand of you your Hotel 
de Beautreillis.“ 

Madame Lamoignan uttered an exclamation, which her husband 
prompdy stifled with a furious hand. All eyes were tumed towards the 
Prince, who wore his look of blazing anger. But he was a straight, un- 
swerving player. 

He smiled and lifted his haughty brow: 

“Match accepted, Madame. If I win, you will be my mistress.“ 

All the heads, in a single movement, veered towards Angelique this 
time. She was still smiling. The lights played on her half-open lips. The 
dampness which oozed on the surface of her golden skin made it gleam, 
lustrous like petals under the dew of dawn. The fatigue which tinted her 
eyelids blue gave her a stränge expression of sensuality and abandon. 

The men who were present quivered. The silence became heavy and 
charged. 

The Chevalier de Mere spoke in an undertone: 

“The choice is still yours, Madame. If you refuse: match drawn, and 
ones gocs back to the previous set. If you accept: match agreed.“ 

Angclique's hand took up the cards. 

“Match agreed, Monseigneur.“ 

She had nothing but knaves, queens and low cards, her worst hand since 
the beginning of the game. However, after a few exchanges, she managed 
to compose a hand of some small value. Two Solutions remained open to 
her: show her hand at once and run the risk that the Prince de Cond6’s 
present hand was stronger than hers, or eise try to compose a more im¬ 
portant hand, with the help of the ‘lottery*. In that case, the Prince, 
perhaps not too well supplied himsclf, could improve his game and 
possibly throw a hand of kings and aces bcfore her. 

She hesitated, then showcd her cards. 

A cannon-shot could not have more effecüvely transfixed the audience. 

The Prince, with his eyes on her cards, did not stir. 

Abruptly he rose, spread out his cards, then bowed deeply: 

“The Hotel de Beautreillis is yours, Madame.“ 
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CHAPTER 78 


Shb could not belibvb her byes. A turn of a card, and thc most 
incrcdible, thc most absurd luck had restored the Hotel de Beautreillis to 
her! 

Holding her two little boys by the hand, she ran through the sumptuous 
rcsidcnce. She did not dare teil them: 

‘This belonged to your father.’ 

But she kept telling them: 

“This is yours! Yours!” 

She examined every marvel in detail: the gay decoration of goddcsses, 
children and leaf-work, the wrought-iron balustrades, the wood-panelling 
in the style of the day, which replaced the old-fashioned heavy tapestries. 
In the half-light of the staircases and corridors there glittered a profusion 
of gold and garlands of flowers whose tiny twinklc was brokcn here and 
there by the sparkling arm of a statue holding a torch. 

The Prince de Conde had not fumishcd this house, for wliich he had 
little liking. He had removed a few picces of furniturc. Thosc that re- 
mained he had left to Angelique with the gencrosity of a great lord. A 
good loser, he had withdrawn after handing over the stäke of their 
game. Perhaps he was more wounded than he cared to admit by the 
young womans complcte detachment from him. She had eyes only 
foi the Hotel de Beautreillis, and he wondered with sombre mclancholy 
whether the friendship he thought he had sometimes read in the eyes 
of his charming conqucror had not bcen just a scheming stratagem 
after all. 

Morcovcr, thc Prince was a little apprehensive lest the rumour of that 
sensational game reach the cars of His Majcsty. The lattcr was 110t much 
in favour of resounding ecccntricities. His Highncss decidcd to rctirc to 
Chantilly. 

Angelique remained alonc with her glorious drcain. With an 1111- 
adulteratcd plcasure she started to decorate her house with all thc latest 
novelties. Cabinct-makcrs, goldsmiths and upholstcrcrs were sunimoned. 
She ordered Monsieur Boulle to make her furniturc of transluccnt wood, 
inlaid with ivory, tortoisc-shcll and gilt bronze. Her carvcd bed, the 
chairs and walls of her bedroom were covcrcd with a whitc-green satin 
with a big golden flower design. In her boudoir a fine blue cnamel 
adomed the table, the highboy and thc wooden seats. The floors of both 
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diese rooms were of inlaid wood which was so aromatic that its scent 
penetrated the clothes of those who walked upon it. 

She called Gontran in to paint the ceiling of the big salon. She bought a 
thousand objects, knick-knacks from China, paintings, linen, gold and 
crystal-plate. The cabinet which also served her as a writing-desk was 
considered a rare piece of the Italian school and was almost the only 
antique piece of furniture in the house. It was of ebony, studded with 
pink and cherry-red rubies, gamets and amethysts. 

In her fever of expenditure, she also purchased a small white palfrey for 
Florimond, so that he might gallop through the avenues of the park, 
which she had adorned with tubs of orange-trees. Cantor received two 
Stern but gentle mastiffs whom he could hamess to a small gilded wood 
dog-cart, in which he could ride. 

She herseif followed the seasons fashion by buying herseif one ofthose 
long-haired little lap-dogs which were just then all the rage. She called 
it Chrysanthemum. Florimond and Cantor, who had a taste for big, 
ficrce animals, opcnly despised this tousled miifiature. 

Finally, to celebrate the house-warming, she decided to give a great 
supper followed by a ball. This fete was to consecrate the new Status of 
Madame Morens, no longer a chocolate-merchant of the Faubourg Saint- 
Honore, but now one of the ladies of quaUty of the Marais. 

The ball given by Madame Morens at her Hotel de Beautreillis was a 
great success. 

The highest-ranking people in Paris appeared. Madame Morens danced 
with Philippe du Plessis-Bclliere, dazzling in a suit of periwinkle-blue 
satin. Angelique’s dress, of royal blue velvet, braided with gold, matched 
her partncr’s outfit perfectly. They were the most magnificent couple at 
the whole gath'ering. Angehque had the surprise of seeing the cold face 
sdrred by a smile as hc led her, with her hand held high, for a branle across 
the great hall. 

“Today you are no longer the Baroness of the Doleful Dress,” he 
said. 

She treasured those words in her heart, with the jealous feeling one has 
for a precious, infinitely rare gift. The secret of her origins made them 
accompHces. He was remembering the grey little quail whose hand had 
trcmblcd in that of die handsome cousin. 

4 What a fool I was!’ she said to herseif with a smile. 

Wlicn die house was fully fumished, Angehque had a fit of depression. 
She was overwhelmed by the solitude of her princely home. The Hotel 
de Beautreillis meant too much to her. This abode, which Joffiey had 
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never lived in and which yet sccmed impregnatcd with memorics, strack 
her as having aged with a long-lasdng grief. 

‘The memories of what should have been/ she thought. 

Sitdng, in the mild spring nights, before the fire or at the casements, she 
watched the hours pass. Her customary interests forsook her. She was the 
prey of an ailment she could not understand. For her young body was 
lonely, while her mind and her heart succumbed to a ghostly presence. 
She would suddenly get up and, holding a candle, go to the doorstep and 
wait, in the darkness of the passage, for she knew not what. . . . 

Was someone coming? ... No! All was silent. The children were 
sleeping in their rooms under the care of devoted scrvants. She bad 
restored to them their father’s house. 

One night Angelique was lying in her magnificent bed. She feit cold. 
She touched her smooth, firm flesh and caressed it with a kind of melan- 
choly. No man aUve could have sated her longing. She was alone for hfe! 

It was then that, from the depth of the night, there rose a song, a 
celesdal, exquisite song, like that of angels as they float over the country- 
side on Christmas Eve. 

Angelique at first thought it was a hallucination. But as she approached 
the corridor, she could distinctly make out a child's voice singing. 

Taking a candlesdck, she directed her steps towards the nursery. She 
gendy lifted the door-curtain and stopped, charmed by the picture re- 
vealed to her eyes. 

A silver-gilt night-lamp sofdy lit the alcove in which was the bed of the 
two litde boys. Standing in the big bed, Cantor in his white shift, with his 
two plump litde hands folded over his stomach and with upraised eyes, 
was singing like a litde cherub of Paradise. His voice was of extraordinary 
purity, but his childish lisp stumbled over the words most affcctingly: 

“C’est le Zour de la Noel 
Que Zesus est ne. 

Il est ni dans me etable , 

Dessus la paille; 

II est ni dans un coin , 

Dessus le foin ” 1 

Florimond, with his clbows propped on his pillow, was listening to him 
with evident delight. 

1 It's on Christmas Day that Jesus was boro. He was bom in a stable, on top of the straw; 
He was born in a comer, on top of the hay. 
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A slight noisc pulled Angelique out of her contemplation. She saw 
Barbe at her siele, wiping tears from her eyes. 

Madame did not know that our treasure liad such a beautiful voice?” 
the maid whispered. “I wanted it to be a surprise for Madame. He is shy. 
He only wants to sing for Florimond.” 

Once again, joy took the place of pain in Angelique’s heart. 

The soul of the troubadours had passed into Cantor. He was singing. 
Joffrey de Peyrac was not dead, since he lived on in his two sons. One 
lookedlikehim, the other had his voice. . . . 

Very late one evening, as Angelique was strewing sand on a letter to her 
dcar trtend Ninon de Lenclos, a footman came to announce that a tonsured 
cleric was asking for her urgently. In the entrance the young woman 
found an abbe, who told her that her brother, Father de Sanc6, wished to 
see her. 

“At once?“ 

“At once, Madame!” 

Angelique went upstairs for a cloak and a mask. A stränge hour for the 
reunion of a Jesuit with his sister, who was also the widow of a sorcerer 
burned on the Place de Greve! 

The abbe said it was not far to go. After only a few steps, the young 
woman found herseif before a private dwelling-house, a small former 
hotel of the Middle Ages, which was adjacent to the new Collegiate House 
of the Jcsuits. In the Vestibüle Angelique’s guide vanished like a black 
phantom. She walked up the stairs, her eyes raised towards the upper 
landing where a long Silhouette leaned over the banister, holding a candle- 
stick. 

“Is that you, my sister?“ 

“It’s I, Raymond.“ 

“Come up, please.“ 

She followed him without asking any questions. He showed her into a 
stone cell which was poorly lit by an oil-lamp. Deep in the alcove 
Angelique distinguished a pale, delicate face—a woman’s or a child's— 
with closed eyes. 

“She is ill. She will die perhaps,” said the Jesuit. 

“Who is she?” 

“Marie-Agnes, our sister.” 

After a moment’s silence, he added: 

“She s come to take refuge with me. I made her He down, but in view 
of the nature of her sickness, I needed the help and advice of a woman. I 
thought ofyou.” 
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“What’s wrong with her?” 

“She’s losing blood profusely. I believc she must have provokcd a 
miscarriage.” 

Angelique scrutiuised her young sister. The hxmorrhage did not seem 
violent, but slow and continuous. 

“ We must stop it as quickly as possible, otherwise she’ll die.*’ 

“I thought of sending for a physician, but-” 

“Aphysician! . . . All he’d do is bleed her, which would be the end of 
her” 

“Unfortunately, I can’t call in a midwife, who would probably pry and 
gossip. Our rules are both vcry free and very strict. I shall not rcccive 
any reprimand for having succoured my sister in secret. But I must avoid 
all scandal. It’s difficult for me to keep her here in this house, which is the 
annexeofa great seminary, you widerstand. . . .” 

“As soon as we have stopped the blecding, f 11 have her transportcd to 
my house. Meanwhile, we must send for Big Matthicu.” 

A quarter of an hour later, Fhpot was scampering towards the Pont- 
Neuf, whistling now and then to make himself known to marauders. 
Angelique knew that Big Matthieu had an almost miraculous rcmedy to 
stop blecding. On occasions, when it was specially requcsted, he also had a 
way ofmaking himself unobtrusive. . . . 

He arrived at once and attended to the young patient with the encrgy 
and skill of long experience, while soliloquising as was his habit: 

“Ah! littlc lady, why didn’t you use the clectuary of chastity which Big 
Matthieu sells on the Pont-Neuf ? It is made of camphor, liquorice, vinc- 
secd and watcr-lily sceds. Take two drams of it morning and cvcning, 
followed by a glass of whey in which you'vc dipped a piccc of rcd-hot 
iron. . . . Believe me, littlc lady, there’s nothing bcttcr to suppress 
Venus's excessive ardours, which are paid for so dearly. . . .” 

But poor Marie-Agnes was quitc unable to hcar diese bclatcd rccom- 
mendations. With her diaphanous cheeks, mauve-hued cyehds and the 
thin, drawn face amid the copious black hair, she lookcd likc a sweet, 
lifeless wax figure. 

At last Angelique noticcd that the haemorrhage seemed to be stopping; 
a pink glow was returning to her young sistcr’s chceks. Big Matthieu 
went away, leaving a herb tca with Angelique which the patient was to 
drink every hour “to replace the blood she had lost”. He advised waiting a 
few hours beforc moving her. # 

Whcn he had gone, Angelique sat down near a small table, from which a 
black crucifix on its pedestal threw a gigantic shadow on die wall. A few 
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moments later, Raymond retumed and sat down at the other side of the 
table. 

“I bdieve that at daybreak we shall be able to have her moved to my 
place/* said Angelique, “but it’s advisable to wait a little until she has 
recovered some strength.” 

“We’ll wait/* Raymond agreed. 

He indined his profile, which was perhaps a little less lean than it used to 
be, in an attitude of meditation. His straight black hair feil on the white 
neck-band of his cassock. His tonsure had grown a little wider under the 
attack of an indpient baldness, but he had scarcely changed. 

“Raymond, how did you know that I was at the Hotel de Bcautreillis, 
living there under the nanic of Madame Morens?” 

The Jesuit made a vague gesture with his beautiful white hand. 

“It was easy for me to make inquirics, to recognise you. I admire you> 
‘ Angelique. The dreadful case whose victim you have been is now a thing 
ofthe rernote past.” 

“Not so vcry rcmote,” she said bitterly, “since I still cannot show 
myself in full daylight. Many lords of less noble birth than I look down 
upon me as an enrichcd chocolate-house keeper, and I shall never be able 
to rcturn to Court, to go to Versailles.“ 

He cast a penetrating glance at her. 

“Why don’t you marry a great namc? You don't lack admirers, and 
your wealth, if not your bcauty, can tempt more than one nobleman. 
You will thus acquire a new name and rank.“ 

Angelique thought suddcnly of Philippe, and she feit herseif blushing at 
thisncwidca. Marry him? The Marquise du Plcssis-Belliere? . . . 

“Raymond, why didn’t I think of that before?” 

“Perhaps becausc you have not yct realised that you are a widow and 
free/* he rcplicd firmly. “You now have all the means to acccdc honour- 
ably to a high rank. It’s a position which is not without advantages, and I 
can hclp you with all the influcncc I command.” 

“Thank you, Raymond. That would be wonderful,” she said dreamily. 
“I have come such a long way, you cant imagine. Of all the family, I am 
the one who feil lowcst, and yet one caiinot say that any one of us has 
known a vcry brilliant lot. Why have we tumed out so badly?” 

“I thank you for the ‘we’,” he said with a brief smile. 

“Oh! beconiing a Jesuit is also a way of tuming out badly. Rcmember, 
our father was not dclighted. He would have much preferred to see you 
in chargc of a good, sound church living. Jossclin has disappeared in the 
Americas. Denis, the only solcher of the family, has the reputation of 
being a hot-head and a bad loser, which is worse. Gontran? Let’s not talk 
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ofhim. He bas lowered himself for the pleasure of daubing canvas like an 
artisan. Albert is a page to the Marlchal de Rochant. He is the Knight’s 
paramour, unless he is reserved for the dumpy charms of Madame la 
Marechale. And Marie-Agnes . . 

She stopped, listened to the almost imperceptible breathing coming 
from the alcove, and went on in a lower voice: 

“At Court, I do believe she had a go at everybody. Has anyone an idea 
as to who was the father of this child?” 

“I don’t think she has herseif,’” said the Jesuit somewhat crudely. “But 
what I would like to see you clear up above all, is whether this is a mis- 
carriage or a dandesdne birth. I shudder at the thought that she may have 
left a small living creature in the hands of that Catherine Monvoisin.” 

“Did she go to see La Voisin?” 

“I think so. Shemumbledhername.” 

“Who doesnt go to see her?” said Angelique with a shrug. “Recently 
the Duc de Vendome went to sce her, disguised as a Savoyard, in order to 
extract some revelations from this woman about the treasure Monsieur de 
Turenne is alleged to have hidden. And Monsieur, the King’s brother, 
made her come to Saint-Cloud to show him the devil. I don’t know ifshe 
succeeded, but he paid her as if he’d seen him. Soothsayer, abortionist, 
poison-dealer, she isa woman ofmany parts. . . 

Raymond listened to this gossip without a smile. He closed his eyes and 
sighcd deeply. 

“Angelique, my sister, I am horrified,” he said slowly. “The Century in 
which we live witnesses such infamous morals, such abominable crimes 
that future eras will shudder at it. In this one year, several hundred 
women have accused themselves in my confessional of having rid them- 
selves of the fruit of their womb. That is nothing: it’s the normal con- 
sequence of licentiousness and adultery. But close on half my penitents 
confess to having poisoned one of their family, to having sought to bring 
about by demoniac practices the disappearance of someone who stood in 
their way. Are we, then, still barbarians? Have the heresies, in shaking 
the barriers of the Faith, revealed to us the abyss of our nature? There is a 
terrible disharmony betwecn the laws and people’s inclinations. It is the 
Church’s duty to show the way again through this disorder. . . 

Angelique listened with surprise to the confidences of the great Jesuit. 

“Why do you speak to me of all this, Raymond? For all you know, I 
may be one ofthose women who . . 

The eyes of the priest retumed to her. He seemed to be examining her, 
then shook his head. * 

“You, you are like a diamond,” he said, “a noble stone, hard and un- 
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yielding . . . but simple and transparent. I do not know what sins you 
may have committed in the course of the years during which you dis- 
appeared, but I am convinced that if you committed them, then it was 
mostly because you could not do otherwise. You are like the real poor, 
my sister Angelique, you sin without knowing it, unlike the rieh and the 
mighty. . . ” 

A naive gratitude filled Angelique’s heart on hearing these surprising 
words, in which she discemed almost a call of Grace and the expression of 
a pardon come from Heaven. 

The night was peaceful. A smell of incense hovered in the cell, and the 
shadow of the cross which watched over the bedside of their sister in 
danger of death seemed to Angelique gentle and reassuring for the first 
time in many years. 

With a spontaneous movement she slid down to her knees on the stone 
floor. 

“Raymond, will you hear my confession?” 

Maric-Agncs’s convalescence proceeded satisfactorily at the Hotel de 
Beautreillis. The young girl, however, remained ailing and in low spirits. 
She seemed to have forgotten her crystalline laughter which had enchanted 
the Court, and displayed only the demanding and impulsive side of her 
nature. In the beginning, she evinced no gratitude whatsoever for 
Angelique’s kindness. But as her sister regained her strength, Angehque 
availed herseif of the first opportunity to box her ears soundly. Thereafter 
Marie-Agnes declared that Angelique was the only woman with whom 
she could ever get on. With coaxing grace she would nestle close to her 
sister on winter evenings when they lingered by the fireside, playing a 
mandolin or doing some embroidery. They would exchange their im- 
pressions of the persons they both knew, and as each had a sharp tongue 
and a quick wit they sometimes laughed uproariously at their sallies. 

Once recovered, Marie-Agnes seemed to have no intention of leaving 
‘her friend Madame Morens’. Nobody knew that they were close 
relatives. That amused them. The Queen inquired after the healthof her 
lady-in-waiting. Marie-Agnes sent Word that she was well, but would 
enter a nunncry. This jesting remark was more serious than it looked. 
Marie-Agnes obstinately refused to see anyone, and plungcd into the 
Epistles of Saint Paul and went widi Angehque to Mass. 

AngeÜque was very glad that she had had the couragc to confess to 
Raymond. This enabled her to appear before the Lord’s altar without 
mental reservations or false shame, and to play her part of a lady of the 
Marais to perfection. She sank with satisfaction into the atmosphere of the 
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long scrviccs redolent with incense and vibrant with the preacher’s re- 
sounding voice and die sonorous organ-music. 

It was most soothing thus to have time to pray and think of her soul. 

The rumour of their conversion brought a flurry of indignant gcntle- 
men to the Hotel de Beautreillis. Whether admirers of Angelique or ex- 
lovers of Marie-Agnes, they all protested. 

“What is this we hear? You are doing penance? You arc retiring to a 
nunnery?” 

Marie-Agnes met all questions with the mask of a disdainful little 
sphinx. Most of the time, she preferred not to show hcrsclf, or eise 
ostentariously opened a prayer-book. Angelique, for her part, forcefully 
denied the rumour. The moment sccmed to her inopportune. Thus, when 
Madame Scarron had taken her to her confessor, the honest Abbe Godin, 
Angehque balked at the mere mention of a hair-shirt. At the very 
moment when she was busily making plans to marry Philippe, she was 
not going to spoil her skin and die alluring curvcs of her beautiful body 
by brisding girdlcs and other objects of penance. 

She would need all her allurements and more to vanquish the in- 
difference of diis stränge young man who, with liis fair hair and light 
satins, seemed cast and clothed in ice. 

Yct he was a fairly assiduous visitor at the Hotel de Beautreillis. He 
would arrive with a nonchalant air and talk little. As Angelique gazed at 
him in his disdainful beauty, she would rccapture the somewhat humble 
and admiring Sensation of bygone days, when she was a little girl over- 
awed by her tall, elegant cousin. So much so that, in her rccollection, this 
unpleasant memory acquired a sensuous thrill. She remembered Philippe’s 
white hands on her thighs, the scratch caused by his rings. . . . Nowthat 
she saw him so cold and aloof, she would sometimes feel regret for 
that contact and for her own flight. Philippe was certainly unaware that 
she was the woman he had attackcd that night at the inn of ‘The Red 
Mask\ 

Whenever his clear eyes dropped on Angehque, she had the depressing 
feeling that he had never noticed her beauty. He never paid her a com- 
pliment, not even the tritest one. He was not very amiable, and the 
childrcn, far from being charmed by his dash, were afraid of him. 

“You have a way of gazing at the handsome Plessis that alarms 
me,“ Marie-Agnes said to her eldcr sistcr onc evening. “Don’t teil me, 
Angehque, that you, the most sensible woman I know, lct yourself be cn- 
snared by the charm ofthat-” 
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She seemed to be scarching for a crushing epithet, failed to find it, and 
replaced it witli a pout of disgust. 

“What havc you against him?“ asked Angelique, astonished. 

“What have I against him? Well, just this: that he is so handsome, so 
attractive, anddoesntcvenknowhow to takea womaninhisarms. For 
you’ll admit it mattcrs, the way a man takcs a woman in his arms? . . .“ 

“Marie-Agnes, this is a very frivolous subject of conversation for a 
young person who intends to enter a nunnery!“ 

“Precisely. Let’s make hay while the sun shines. For my part, I first 
judge a man by the way hc embraces me. The gesture of an imperious 
yet gentle arm, which makes me feel that I cannot struggle out of it and 
which yet leaves me free. Ah! what a pleasure to be a woman and so frail, 
at that moment!“ 

Her finely-chisclled face, with its eyes of a cruel kitten, softened in a 
dreamy ecstasy, and Angelique smilcd at secing her with the fleeting mask 
of sensuous pleasure which she showed only to men. Then the girl’s 
brows contracted. 

“I must admit that very few men havc this talent. But at least they all 
try to do their best. Whereas Philippe doesn’t even try. He knows only 
one kind of behaviour with women: he throws them down and rapes 
them. He must have leamed love on the battlcfields. Ninon hcrself 
wasn’t ablc to do anything with him. He probably keeps his pretty graces 
for his lovers! ... All the women detest him in proportion to their 
disappointnlent. ,, 

Angelique, leaning over the firc, on which she was roasting chestnuts, 
was annoycd at the anger which her sister’s words produccd in her. 

She had made up her mind to marry Philippe du Plcssis. It was the best 
solution, one that would arrange everything and put the final touch to her 
ascent and her rehabilitation. But she would have liked to have had some 
illusions about the man whom she had chosen for her second husband. 
She would havc liked to find him lovable in order to have the right to love 
him. 

In a spurt of sinccrity towards hcrself, she ran to Ninon the next day 
and broached the subject. 

“What do you tliink of Philippe du Plessis?” 

The courtesan pondered, one finger against her cheek. 

“I bclievc that, when one knows him well, one perceives that he is much 
less nicc than hc appears. But when one knows him better, one perceives 
that he is much niccr than he appears.“ 

“I don'c follow you, Ninon.“ 
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“I mean that he has none of the qualities which bis beaucy promises, not 
even the indination to make himself loved. On the other hand, ifyou dig 
deep enough, he inspires esteem because he represents a rare specimen of 
an almost extinct race: he is the nobleman par excellence. He is in agony 
over questions of etiquette, he is afraid of having a fnud-stain on his silk 
stockings. But he is not afraid of death. And when he dies, he’ll be as 
lonely as a wolf and won’t ask for help from anybody. He belongs only 
to the King and to himself.” 

“I did not expect such greatness in liim!” 

“Butthenyoudontscehispettinesseither,mydear! Thelittlenessofa 
truc nobleman is congenital. His coat-of-arms has hidden the rest of 
humanity from him for centuries. Why must one always believe that 
virtue and its opposite cannot live chcek by jowl within the same person? 
A nobleman is both great and petty.” 

“And what does he think of women?” 

“PhiHppe? . . . My dear, you come and teil me when you’ve found 
out” 

“Apparently he is a terrible brüte with them?” 

“Sotheysay. . . .” 

“Ninon, you aren’t going to teil me that he hasn’t slept with you.” 

“Alas, my dear, that's just what I am going to teil you. I must admit 
that all my talents have failed with him.” 

“Ninon, you frighten me!” 

“To teil the truth, this hard-eyed Adonis did rather tempt me. He was 
said to bc ill-bred in matters of love, but I am not aversc to a certain 
clumsy ardour and like to tarne it. So I arranged to Iure him into my 
alcove. . . .” 

“And then?” 

“Then, nothing. I would have had morc luck with a snow-man picked 
up in the yard. He finally confessed to me that I did not inspire him in any 
way, because he feit friendship towards me. I believe he needs hatred and 
violence to put him in the right mood.” 

“Hc is mad!” 

“Maybe . . . no, I’d say he’s merely behind the times. Heshouldhave 
been born fifty years sooncr. When I see him, he moves me strangely, for 
he reminds me of my youth.” 

“Your youth, Ninon? . . .” said Angelique, looking at the courtesan’s 
delicate, unwrinkled complexion. “But you are younger than I am!” 

“No, my sweet. People sometimes say, to console certain wgmen: ‘The 
body agcs, but the soul remains young/ With me, it's just the opposite: 
my body remains young—and the gods be thanked for it!—but my soul 
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has aged all thc samc. The days of my youth were during the dose of the 
last reign and at the beginning of the present one. Men were different 
then. There was fighting everywhere: Huguenots, Swedes, the insurgents 
of Monsieur Gaston d'Orleans. Young men knew how to fight but not 
howtolove. They were big savagcs in lace collars. . . . As for Philippe 
—do you know whom he reminds me öf? Of Cinq-Mars, who was the 
favourite of Louis XIII. Poor Cinq-Mars! He had fallen in love with 
Marion Delorme. But the King was jealous. And Cardinal Richelieu had 
littlc trouble in predpitadng his downfall. Cinq-Mars laid his beautiful 
fair head on the block. There were many tragic fates in those days!” 

“Ninon, don't talk to me like a grandmother. It doesn't suit you in the 
least/' 

“But I am obliged to adopt a grandmother’s tone to scold you a little, 
Angelique. For I am much afraid that you are straying from your path. 

. . . AngeHque, my pretty child, you who have known a great love, don’t 
teil me that you’ve fallen headlong in love with Philippe. He is too far 
from you. He would disappoint you even more than he does other 
women/' 

Angelique blushed, and the comers of her mouth trembled like those of 
a child. 

“Why do you say that I’ve known a great love?“ 

“Bccausc it can be seen in your eyes. They are so rare, womcn who bear 
deep in their eyes this sad and wonderful trace. Yes, I know—it's over for 
younow. Inwhatway? . . . Nevermind. Perhaps you found out that 
he was married, perhaps he deceived you, perhaps he is dead. . . .“ 

“He is dead, Ninon!“ 

“It's better so. Your great wound is free of poison. But-“ 

Angelique straightened her back proudly. 

“Let's talk no more of it, Ninon, please! I want to marry Philippe. I 
must marry Philippe. You cannot understand why. I don't love him, it’s. 
true, but he attracts me. He always has. And I've always thought that 
he'd be mine some day. Don't say any more. . . .“ 

Returning home, Angelique found the same enigmatic Philippe in her 
drawing-room. He was a frequent caller, but her plans made no progress. 

Angelique got to the point of asking herseif if he did not come to see 
Marie-Agnes; however, when her young sister had retired to the Gar- 
meÜtes of the Faubourg Saint-Jacques to prepare her Easter, he con- 
tinucd to be a regulär visitor. She heard one day that he had boasted of 
drinking the best rosolio in Paris at her house. Perhaps he came merely to 
savour this exquisite cordial which she herseif prepared with quanddes of 
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fcnnel, aniseed, coriander, camomile and sugar macerated in brandy. 

Angelique was proud of her domestic talents, and she saw no rcason to 
disdain any bait. But the thought wounded her pride. Didn’t either her 
bcauty or her conversation hold any attraction for Philippe? 

With the coming of the first days of spring, she feit desperate, all the 
more so as a drastic Lenten fast had wcakened her. She had secretly 
cherished the idea of marrying Philippe with too much enthusiasm to 
have the courage to give it up. For, once set up as the Marquise du Plessis, 
she would be presented at Court, she would find again her native soil and 
her family, and would reign over the bcautiful white chäteau which had 
delighted her youth. 

Her nerves frayed by these alternatives of hope and discouragcment, she 
was dying to consult La Voisin to have a confirmadon of her future. An 
opportunity was supplied by Madame Scarron, who called on her one 
aftemoon. 

“Angelique, I’ve come to fetch you, for you simply must accompany 
me. That madcap Athenais has got it into her head to ask advice about I 
don’t know what of some diaboheal soothsayer, a woman callcd Catherine 
Monvoisin. It seems to me that the presence of two devout women will 
bc more than needed to pray and fight against the evil spell that may bc 
cast on this reckless girl/' 

“You are perfectly right, Fran^oisc,” Angelique hastened to agree. 

Flanked by her two guardian angels, Athenais de Montespan, bristling 
with impaticnce and not at all frightened, entered the witch’s lair. It was a 
fme house in the Faubourg du Temple, the newly rieh sorcercss having 
moved from the sinister hovcl whcrc, for a long time, the dwarf Barcarole 
had ushcred in her furtive visitors. Nowadays pcople callcd on her almost 
overtly. 

Generally she rcccived her clicnts on a kind of throne, draped in a cloak 
embroidered with golden bccs, but on that particular day Catherine 
Monvoisin, whosc unplcasant habits had not been changcd by contact 
with high society, was dead-drunk. 

No sooner had they stepped over the threshold of the parlour into 
which they were shown than the thrce women rcalised that nothing could 
be got out of the fortunc-tcller. 

After gazing at them with dim eyes for a long wliilc, the witch desccnded 
from her dais, recling unsteadily, and dashing up to the horrifigd Fran£oise 
Scarron she seized her hand. 

“You now,” she said, “now you have a most uncommon destiny. I 
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scc thc Ocean, and then the Night, and then the Sun abovc all. Night, 
that’s poverty. Wc know what that’s like! There’s nothing blacker! 
Just like the Night! But the Sun, that’s the King. There, my dear, the 
King will love you, and he’ll even marry you.” 

“But you are mistaken!” cricd Athenais furiously. “I’m thc one who’ve 
come to see you to ask whether the King will love me. You are all mixed 
U P;” 

“Don’t get annoyed, littlc lady,” the other protested in a thick voice. 
“I am not drunk enough to confuse the desdnies of two persons. To each 
his own, isn’t that right? Give me your hand. The Sun is in yours too. 
And then, there is Luck. Ycs, the King will love you, too. But he won’t 
marry you.” 

“A plague upon thc fuddled hag!” muttered Athenais, drawing her 
hand away, enraged. 

But La Voisin was determined to give cach her full measure. She 
peremptorily took hold of Angclique’s hand, rollcd her eyes, nodded her 
head. 

“A fabulous destiny! Night, but also Firc, a Fire that dominates all.” 

“I would like to know if I shall marry a Marquis.” 

“I can’t teil you if he’s a Marquis, but I see two marriages. There, those 
two small strokes. And then six children. . . 

“Mcrciful Lord! . . .” 

“And also . . . loveaffairs!—one, two, three, four, five. . . .” 

“Don’t bother,” protested Angclique, trying to withdraw her hand. 

“No, wait! . . . The Fire is what’s so surprising. It bums right across 
your wholc life . . . to thc very end. It blazcs so fiercely that it liides the 
Sun. The King will love you, but you won’t love him on account of that 
Fire. ...” 

In the carriage that was taking them back, Athenais raged. 

“That woman isn’t worth the tiniest sou of all the money people give 
her. f ve never heard such a collecdon of rubbish. The King will love 
you! . . . the King will love you! . . . She says the same thing to 
everybody!” 

Angelique leamed the news from Mademoiselle de Parajonc. She was 
not cxpccting it and took a certain amount of rime to unravel the truth 
from thc old bluc-stocking’s impossiblejargon. The latter called upon her 
towards supper-time, emerging from die foggy night like a gloomy owl, 
rumpled with a varicty of ribbons, her eyes fixed and watchful. Angclique 
offered her somc griddlc-cakes by the fircside. Philonidc talked at length 
about dieir neighbour, Madame de Gauffray, who had just “feit the after- 
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effects of permittcd love”, meaning that after ten months of marriage she 
had given birth to a little boy. Then she expadated on her trouble with 
her “dear ailing ones”; Angelique thought she was referring to her agcd 
parents, but in fact she was referring to her own feet, which suffered from 
coms. Finally, after much Splitting of hairs and dissecdng of sendments 
and dedaring, after watching the rain lash against the window-panes for a 
while: “The third element is falling”, Philonide, full of glee at announdng 
a piece of news, decided to express herseif like common mortals: 

“Do you know that Madame de Lamoignon is going to marry her 
daughter?” 

“She does well! The girl isn’t pretty but she has money enough to make 
a brilliant match.” 

“You are most perccptivc, as usual, my dear. Actually it’s only the 
dowry of that mousy little thing that could possibly tempt such a hand- 
some gendcman as Philippe du Plessis.” 

“Philippe?“ 

“You’ve heard no rumour of it?” inquircd Philonide, blinking her 
watchful eyes. 

Angelique had recovcrcd herseif. She said with a shrug: 

“Perhaps I have . . . but I didn’t give it any credcnce. Philippe du 
Plessis cannot lower himself by marrying the daughter of a judge who, 
though occupying a high position, is of common extraction.” 

The old maid snccred. 

“A peasant on my estates often uscd to say: ‘Money is found only on 
the ground and you must stoop to pick it up.’ It’s common knowledgc 
that young du Plessis is always in financial straits. He gambles hcavily at 
Versailles and he spent a fortune on equipment for his last campaign; he 
had a train of ten mules trailing behind him, carrying his gold-plate and 
goodness knows what eise. The silk of his tent was so richly embroidered 
that the Spaniards spotted it from their trenches and used it as a target. 
. . . I do grant you, though, that this insensitive charmer is furiously 
handsome. . . 

Angelique lct her go on soliloquising. After her first fccling of in- 
credulity, she now feit discouragcd. The last threshold to cross in Order to 
bask at last in the light of the Sun King—the marriage with Philippe—was 
crumbling. For that matter, she had always known that it would bc too 
difficult and that she would not have strength enough. She was wom out, 
used up. . . . She was but a chocolate-manufacturcr and would not be 
able to maintain hersclf much longer on the lcvel of the nobility, which 
would never welcome her. She was being reccived, but not welcomcd. 
. . . Versailles! . . . Versailles! TheglamouroftheCourt,theradiance 
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ofthe Sun King! Philippe! Beaudful, unattainable god Mars! . . . She 
would drop back to the level of a petite bourgeoise . And her children would 
never be gentlemen. . . . 

Absorbed in her thoughts, she did not realise that time was passing. 
The fire was dying in the hearth, the candle smoked. 

Angelique heard Philonide summon sharply Flipot, who was Standing 
watch near the door: 

“Idler, remove the excess of this glimmerer.” 

As Flipot stood open-mouthed, Angelique translated wearily: 

“Lackey, trim the candle.” 

Philonide de Parajonc got up, satisfied: 

“My dear, you seem pensive. I leave you to your muses. . . 


CHAPTER 79 


That night, Angelique could not sleep. In the morning she attcnded 
Mass. On her way back she was very calm. She had come to no dcdsion, 
howcver, and when in the aftemoon the hour of the promcnade arrived 
and she stepped into her carriage, she did not yet know what she was 
going to do. 

But she had taken special care with her toilet. 

Smoothing her silks and taffetas, she scolded herseif, all alone in her 
coach. Why was she wearing today her new dress with three altemate 
skirts—chestnut brown, autumn leaves, and tender green? A gossamer- 
fine gold embroidery, set offby pearls, covered, as if with a glittering net- 
work of twigs, the top-skirt, dress-mantle and bodice. The lace on the 
collar and cuffs, tied with green, reproduced the pattem of the embroidery. 
Angelique had had the lace specially made for her in the workshops of 
Alcn^on, according to a design by Monsieur de Moyne, the decorator of 
the royal houscholds. Angelique had initially reserved this outfit, at once 
sumptuous and austere, for the gatherings of great ladies such as those 
given by Madame d’Albret, where conversation tried to keep clear of 
frivolitics. Angelique knew that her dress was wonderfully becoming to 
her complexion and to her eyes though it aged her a little. 

But why had she put it on to go for-a promenade on the Cours? Was 
she hoping to dazzle the impervious Philippe, or to inspire confidence by 
the severity of her attire? . . . She fanned* herseif nervously to cool the 
waves of heat that mounted to her chccks. 
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Chrysanthemum puckered her moist little muzzle and cast a baffled 
glance at her mistress. 

“I think tm going to make a fool of myself,” the young woman said 
to her, sadly. “But I cannot give him up. No, really, I can’t.” 

Then, to the little dog’s great surprise, she closed her eyes and lct hcrself 
drop against the back of the coach as if she had lost all her strcngth. 

On rcaching the approaches to the Tuilcries, Angelique revived abruptly. 
With sparkling eyes she picked up the toolcd little mirror that hung from 
her beit and surveyed her make-up. Black eyelids, red lips. That was all 
she permitted herseif. She madc no endeavour to whiten her complexion, 
having fmally realised that her warm-tinted skin attracted more com- 
pliments than all the fashionable cxperiments in white plaster. Her tceth, 
carefully rubbed with genista-blossom powder and rinsed with bumt 
wine, had a moist sparkle. 

She smiled at herseif. 

She took Chrysanthemum under her arm and, holding her dress-mantle 
up with one hand, passed through the gate of the Tuilerics. For a second 
she told herseif that if Philippe wasn’t there she’d give up the fight. But 
he was there. She saw him near the Big Flower-bed, with the Prince de 
Conde, who was holding forth in his favourite spot where he liked to 
display himself to the curious. 

Angelique stepped boldly towards the group. She knew suddenly that 
since fate had led Philippe to the Tuileries, she would accompHsh what 
she had set out to do. 

The afternoon was mild and fresh. A brief downpour, a short while 
ago, had darkened the gravel and polished the first leaves on the trees. 

Angelique passed, nodding and smiling. She told herseif with annoy- 
ance that her dress clashed horribly with the suit Philippe was wearing. He, 
who was always dressed in pale colours, was sporting an extraordinary 
peacock-blue coat with buttonlioles thick with gold cmbroidcrics and 
with no interstices. Ever in the vanguard of fashion, he had already adopted 
the new fashion of full skirting, which the sword pushed up at the back. 

His cuffs were beautitul, but the ‘canons’ were practically non-existent, 
and liis trunk-hose tightly fitted his knees. Those who still wore a 
rhinegrave blushed on meeting him. Handsomc scarlct stockings with 
gold comers matchcd the red hecls of his diamond-buckled leathcr shocs. 
Under his arm Philippe carricd a small beaver hat, so fme-haired that it 
looked like old pohshed silver. His plumes were sky-bluc. With his 
blond wig cascading over his shouldcrs, Philippe du Plessis-Bellicre was 
like a beautiful bird rearing up on his spurs. 
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Angelique cast her eyes around for the figure of the Lamoignon girl, 
but her pitiful rival was not there. With a sigh of relief, she walked briskly 
up to the Prince de Conde, who made a show of lavishing upon her, 
whenever thcy met, a disappointed and resigned affection. 

“Well, then, my lady-love!” he sighed, rubbing his long nose against 
Angelique’s forehead. “Cruel love, will you do us the honour of sharing 
our carriage for a drive along the Cours?” 

Angelique uttered a little cry. Then she feigned casting an embarrassed 
glance at Philippe and murmured: 

“May Your Highness pardon me, but Monsieur du Plessis has already 
invited me for the promenade.” 

“A pox on those feathered young cockerels!” growled the Prince. 
“Hey! Marquis, will you be presumptuous enough to retain for long one 
of the most beautiful ladies in the Capital for your private and exclusive 
use?” 

“May God preserve me, Monseigneur,” replied the young man, who, 
obviously, had not overheard the dialogue and did not know which lady 
was referred to. 

“Verywell! You may take her away. I grant her to you. Butinfuture 
deign to come down from your cloud in time to rcflect that you are not 
the only cock of the walk and that others too, are entitled to the most 
sparkling smile in Paris.” 

“I am taking good note, Monseigneur,” the courtier assured him, 
sweeping the sand with his azure plumc. 

Angelique, after a deep curtsy to the Company, placed her little hand in 
Philippc’s and led him away. Poor Philippe! Why did people seem to 
fear him? He scemed so disarming, on the contrary, with his haughty 
absent-mindedness. 

She dropped her eyes and watched, with throbbing heart, Philippe’s 
sure and magnificently poised Step crush the wet gravel under his red 
hcels. No nobleman could place his foot as he did, nobody had as 
bcautifully shaped legs. ‘Not even the King . . / thought the young 
woman. But in order to judge accurately she would have to see the King a 
little closer, and tliis required going to Versailles. She wouldgo to Versailles! 
Just like this, with her hand in Philippe’s, she would walk up the royal 
gallery. A crossfire of eyes at Court would pick out every detail of her 
marvellous clothes. She would stop at a few Steps* distance from the King 
—“Madame la Marquise du Plessis-Belliere ” 

Her fingers clenchcd a little. Philippe then said with sullen surprise: 

“I still don’t understand why His Highness imposed your presence upon 
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“Because hc thought it would please you. You know that he is even 
fonder of you than of the Duc. You are the son of his warrior’s dis- 
Position.” 

She added, Casting a coaxing glance at him: 

“Does my presence irk you to such a degree? Were you expecting 
someone eise?” 

“No! But I had no intention of going to the Cours tonight.” 

She did not dare to ask why. There might be no particular reason. 
With Philippe, it was often like that. His decisions had no serious 
significance, but nobody dared to questdon hini. 

On the Cours there were few strollers. A smell of fresh wood and 
mushrooms pervaded the air under the shady dome of its tall trees. 

As she stepped into Philippe’s carriage, Angelique noticed the horse- 
cloth with its silver fringes that almost swept the ground. Where had he 
found the money for this latest elegance? As far as she knew, he was 
already deep in debt. Was this the result of Judge Lamoignon’s generosity 
towards his future son-in-law? 

Never had Angelique found Philippe’s silence so hard to bear. 

Impatiently she feigned an interest in Chrysanthemum’s capers or in the 
carriages they passed. Several times she was about to open her mouth, 
but the young man’s imperturbable profile discouraged her. His eyes 
gazing into space, he was slowly moving his cheeks as he sucked a fennel 
lozenge. Angelique said to herseif that she would make him give up this 
habit once they were married. When one has such an ethereal bcauty, 
one has not the right to indulgc in anything that makcs one look like a 
ruminant. 

It was getting darker now, for the trees were becoming thicker. The 
coachman made a lackey inquire whether he was to tum round or go on 
through the Bois de Boulogne. 

“Go on,” ordered Angelique, without waiting for Philippe’s assent. 

And, having broken the silence at last, she went on brightly: 

“Do you know what nonsense people are talking, Philippe? It appears 
that you are going to marry the Lamoignon girl.” 

He inclined his handsome, fair head. 

“That nonsense is correct, my dear.” 

“But-” Angelique took a breatli and plunged on: 

“But that isn’t possible! You, the arbiter of elegance, aren’t going to 
teil me that you find some charm in that poor little grasshopper?” 

“I have no opinion whatsoever about her charms.” 

“Whatever attracts you in her, then?” 
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“Her dowry.” 

So Mademoiselle de Parajonc had not lied. Angelique stifled a sigh of 
relief. If it was a question of moncy, everything could be all right. But 
she tried to give her face a pained expression: 

“Oh! Philippe! I didn’t think you were so materialistic.” 

“Materialistic?” he repeated, raising his eyebrows. 

“I mean, so attached to earthly matters.” 

“What eise do you expect me to be attached to? My father didn t 
intend me for Holy Orders/* 

“Without being a churchman, one can consider marriage otherwise 
than as a money matter !** 

“What eise is it?” 

“Well! . . . a matter oflovc.” 

“Oh! if that*s what*s worrying you, my dear, I can assure you that I am 
perfectly determined to give this little grasshopper a whole series of 
children.” 

“No !** Angelique shouted with rage. 

“She*ll get her money*s worth/* 

“No !** said Angelique again, stamping her foot. 

Philippe tumed an amazed face towards her. 

“You don’t want me to give my wife children?’* 

“That’s not the question, Philippe. I don’t want her to be your wife, 
that’s all.” 

“And why shouldn’t she be?” 

Angelique gave a sigh of exasperation. 

“Oh! Philippe, you who have frequented Ninon’s salon, I cannot 
understand how you could have failed to acquire the least gift for con- 
versation. With your ‘whys’ and your stunned expression you make 
people feel that they are utterly stupid.” 

“Perhaps they are,” he said with a half-smile. 

On account of that smile Angelique, who feit like striking him, was 
filled with an absurd tendemess. He was smiling. . . . Why did he smile 
so rarely? She had the impression that only she would ever be able to 
understand him and to make him smile in this way. 

“A fool,” said some people. “A brüte,” said others. And Ninon de 
Lenclos: “When one knows him well, one perceives tliat he is much less 
nice than he appears, but when one knows him better, one perceives that 
he is much nicer than he appears. . . . He is a nobleman. ... He 
belongs only to the King and to himself. . . .” 

‘And he belongs to me, too,* thought Angelique fiercely. 

She was raging. How on earth could she pull this boy out of his in- 
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difference? The sniell of powder? All right, he'd have war, since he 
wanted it. Nervously she pushed away Chrysanthemum, who was 
nibbling at the tassels of her cloak, then made an effort to overcome her 
irritation and said in a light-hearted tone: 

“If it’s just a matter of restoring your fortune, Phihppe, why don’t you 
marry me? I have lots of money, and money that doesnt risk being lost as 
a result of a poor harvest. I have good, sound business affairs which will 
go on increasing.” 

“Marry you?” he repeated. 

His amazement was genuine. He burst out laughing unpleasantly. 

“I? Marry a chocolate-maker?” he said with supreme scom. 

Angelique flushed violently. This damned Philippe would always have 
a gift for crushing her with shamc and anger. She said, with blazing 
eyes: 

“One might think that I am suggesting mingling common stock with 
blood royal! Do not forget that my name is Angelique de Ridoue de 
Sance de Montcloup. My blood is as pure as yours, Cousin, and it is more 
ancicnt, for my family dcscends from the first Capets, whercas you, on the 
male side, can only pridc yourself on some bastard of Henri II's.” 

He gazed at her unblinkingly for a long while; a sudden interest 
seemed to appear in his pale eyes. 

“You once said something like that to me before. It was at Montcloup, 
in that crumbling fortress of yours. An ill-kempt littlc horror in tatters 
was waiting for me at the foot of the stairs to point out to me that her 
blood was more ancicnt than mine. Oh, it was really very funny and 
ridiculous.” 

Angelique saw herseif again in the icy corridor of Monteloup, her eyes 
raised to Philippe. She remembered how cold her hands had been, how 
hot her head, and how painful her stomach as she watched him coming 
down the big stonc staircase. Her whole young body, labouring with the 
mystery ofpuberty, had quivered at the apparition of the beautiful youth. 
She had fainted. When she had regained consciousness, in the big bed in 
her room, her mother had explained to her that she was no longer a little 
girl and that a new phenomenon had taken place in her. 

That Philippe should have been involvcd in those first manifcstations of 
her life as a woman stirred her even aftcr all those years. Ycs, it was 
ridiculous, as he said. But it was not without sweetness. 

She looked at him unccrtainly and made an effort to smile. Just as on 
that evening long ago, she feit ready to trcmble before him., She mur- 
mured in a low, imploring voice: 

“Philippe, marry me. You’ll have all the money you want. I am of 
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noble blood. People will soon forget my trade. Anyhow, many gentle- 
men nowadays don’t consider it beneath them to engage in business. 
Monsieur Colbert told me . . .” 

She broke off. He was not listening. Perhaps he was thinking of some- 
thingelse . . . orof nothing. Ifhehadaskedher: ‘Why do you want to 
marry me?’, she would have shouted: ‘Because I love you P For she knew 
at that moment that she loved him with the same nostalgic, naive love 
which had shone over her childhood. But hc did not speak. So she went 
on, clumsily, filled with despair: 

“Understand me ... I want to find my dass again, have a name, a 
great namc . . . be presented at Court . . . at Versailles. . . .” 

That was not the way she should have talked to him. Immediately she 
regretted her confcssion, hopcd he had not heard it. But he muttered with 
anarrow smilc: 

“One can surely consider marriage otherwise than as a money matter P* 

Then, in the same tone of voice in which he would have pushed away a 
hand tendering a box of sweetmeats to him: 

“No, my dcar, rcally not. . . .” 

She understood that his decision was irrevocable. She had lost. 

After a few moments, Philippe pointed out to her that she had not 
answcred Mademoiselle de Montpensier’s greeting. 

Angelique noticed that the carriagc had returned towards the avenucs cf 
the Cours-la-Reine, which was now full of animation. She began to 
respond mcchanically to the grcetings addressed to her. It seemcd to her 
that the sun had gone out and that life tasted of ashes. She was distraught 
at the thought that Pliilippe was sitting next to her and that she found 
herseif dius disarmcd. Wasn’t there anything she could do? Her argu- 
ments, her passion, slid off him as off a smooth, frozen carapace. You 
cannot compcl a mail to marry you when he ncither loves nor desires you 
and when his sclf-intcrest can be scrved as well by some other solution. 
Fear alone might perhaps constrain him. But what fear could knit the 
brow of this god Mars? 

“There is Madame de Montcspan,” Philippe went on. “She is with her 
sister, the abbess, and Madame de Thianges. They really are radiant 
creaturcs.” 

“I thought Madame de Montespan was in the Roussillon. She had 
begged her husband to takc her along so as to escape from her creditors.” 

“lf I can judge by the state of her carriage, the creditors let themselves 
be mollified. Did you notice how beautiful the velvet was? But why 
black? It’s a sinister colour.” 
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“The Montespans are still in half-mouming for their mother.” 

“Less than half. Madame de Montespan danced at Versailles last night. 
It is the first time we have had a little fun since the death of the Queen 
Mother. The King invited Madame de Montespan to dance.” 

Angelique made an effort to inquire whether this meant that Made¬ 
moiselle de La Valliere’s fall from favour was approaching She found it 
difScult to keep up this mundane conversation. She did not care a rap 
whether Monsieur de Montespan was cuckolded and whether her intrepid 
friend became the King’s mistress. 

“His Highness the Prince is waving to you,” said Philippe a little 
later. 

With a movement of her fan, Angelique answered the cane-twirling 
which the Prince de Conde addressed to her from his carriage-window. 

“You are indeed the only woman to whom Monseigneur still shows 
some gallantry,” declared the Marquis with a little sneer, whether mock- 
ing or admiring it was hard to say. “Ever since the death of his sweet 
friend, Mademoiselle du Vigean, he swore he would never again ask 
women for anything but carnal pleasures. He himself made me this 
confidence. For my part, I wonder what on earth he could have asked of 
them before.” 

Then, with a polite yawn: 

“There’s only one thing he still desircs: to be given a command. Ever 
since he leamed that there are thoughts of a campaign in the air, he hasn’t 
missed the King’s levee a single day, and he settles his debts with gold 
pistoles.” 

“What heroism!” Angelique sneered, finally exasperated by Philippe’s 
weary, precious tone. “Just how far will this perfect courtier crawl in his 
endeavour to retum to favour? . . . When one thinks there was a time 
when he tried to poison the King and his brother!” 

“What are you saying, Madame?“ Philippe protested indignantly. 
“He himself does not deny that he was in rebellion against Monsieur de 
Mazarin. His hatred carried him further than he intended. But the idea of 
making an attempt on the Kings life could never have even occurrcd to 
him. Isn’t that just like women’s irresponsible talk!” 

“Oh, don’t feign innocence, Philippe. You know as well as I do that it 
is true, since the plot was hatched in your own castle.” 

There was a pause, and Angelique realised that she had hit her target. 

“You are mad!” said Philippe in a hushed voice. 

Angelique tumed towards him. Had she found so soon the way to his 
fear, his only fear? . . . 
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She saw him tum pale, his eyes watching her with an expression that 
was at last attentive. She said in a low voice: 

“I was there. I heard them. I saw them. The Prince de Cond£, the 
monk Exili, the Duchesse de Beaufort, your father, and several others who 
are sdll alive and who at present busily bow and scrape at Versailles. I 
heard them seil themselves to Monsieur Fouquet.” 

“That’s a lie!” 

Half closing her eyes, she recited: 

“I, Louis II, Prince de Conde, give my word and assurance to Mon¬ 
seigneur Fouquet never to pledge my loyalty to any other person but to 
him, to place at his disposal my strongholds, fortifications and other such 
whenever . . .” 

“Be silent!” he shouted, horrified. 

“Given in Plcssis-Belliere, the 20th of September 1649.“ 

Jubilandy, she saw him grow ever paler: 

“Little fool,” he said, shrugging his shoulders with contempt. “Why 
doyoudigupthese old stories? Bygones are bygones. The King himself 
would decline to give them credence.” 

“The King has never had the documents in his hands. He never really 
knew the extent of the treachery of the great lords.” 

She broke off to grect the carriage of Madame d* Albret, then continued 
very gently: 

“Five ycars haven’t passed, Philippe, since Monsieur Fouquet was 
sentenced. ...” 

“Well then? What are you driving at?” 

“At this: that the King won’t, for a long time yet, be able to regard with 

affection the names of such persons as were linked with Monsieur Fou- 
. »! 

quet. 

“He won’t know them. The documents were destroyed.” 

“Not all of them.” 

The young man drew closer to her on the velvet seat. She had dreamed 
of such a move for a kiss of love, but this was obviously not the time for 
gallantry. He gripped her wrist and crushed it in his slim hand, whose 
knuckles went white. Angclique bit her lip with pain, but her pleasure 
was stronger. She infinitely preferred to see him thus, violent and rough, 
than aloof, slippery, impervious to attack in the shell of his disdain. 

Under his hght make-up, the face of the Marquis du Plessis was livid. 
He tightened his hold on her wrist. 

“The poison-casket . . .”hehissed. “Soit was you whotookit!” 

“Yes,itwasme.” 

“Little slut! I was always sure you knew something. My father didn’t 
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believe it. The disappearance of that casket tormented him to his death- 
bed. Anditwasyou! And you still have that casket?” 

“I still have it.” 

He began to swcar between his teeth. Angelique thought it was won- 
derful to see those lovely fresh lips let forth such a string of oaths. 

“Let me go,” she said, “you are hurting me.” 

He slowly drew away, but with a flash in his eyes. 

“I know,” said Angelique, “that you would like to hurt me even more. 
Hurt me until I close my mouth for ever. But you would gain nothing by 
it, Philippe. On thc very day of my death my testament is to be handed to 
the King, who will find in it all the necessary revelations and an indication 
of the hiding-place where the documents can be found.” 

With a wry grimace, she removed from her wrist thc gold chain whose 
links Philippe’s fmgers had drivcn into her flesh. 

“You are a brüte, Philippe,” she said lightly. 

Then she pretended to look out of the carriage-window. She was quite 
calm. 

Outside, thc setting sun no longcr trailed its golden hues across the trees. 
The carriage had turned back towards the Bois de Boulogne. It was still 
light, but night would soon bc falling. 

Angelique feit frozen with dampness. With a shiver, she turned again 
towards Philippe. He was as white and motionless as a Statue, but she 
noticed that his fair moustache was wet with perspiration. 

“I love the Prince,” he said, “and my father was an honest man. You 
can’t do a tliing like that. . . . How much money do you want in 
exchange for those documents? IT 1 borrow if necessary.” 

“I don't want money.” 

“ What do you want, then?” 

“I told you a moment ago, Philippe. I want you to marry me.” 

“Never!” he said, rccoiling. 

Did she disgust him to that point? And yet there had been more than 
just worldly small-talk between them. Had he not sought her Company? 
Ninon herseif had remarked upon it. 

They remained silent. Only when the carriage had drawn up before thc 
Hotel de Bcautreillis did Angelique realise that she was back in Paris. It 
was quite dark now. The young woman could no longcr sec Pliilippc’s 
face. It was better that way. 

She was bold enough to question him in a caustic tone of voice: 

“Well, Marquis? How far have you got in your meditatiöns?” 

He stirred and seemed to wake from a bad dream. 
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“It’s agreed, Madame, I shall marry you! Have the goodness to present 
yourself tomorrow night at my house in the rue Saint-Antoine. You will 
discuss the terms of the contract with my Steward." 

Angclique did not hold out her hand. She knew he would refuse it. 

She declined the light repast which the chamber-valet presented to her 
and, contrary to her habits, did not go upstairs to the nursery, but made 
straightway for the familiär refuge of her Chinese study. 

“Leave me," she said to Javotte, who appeared, to help her undress. 

When she was alone, she blew out the candles, for she was afraid of 
seeing her face reflccted in the mirror. She remained motionless for a long 
time, Standing in the dark window-recess. Through the darkness the 
scent of fresh flowers was wafted to her from the lovely garden. 

Was the black ghost of the Great Lame Man lying in wait for her? 

She refused to turn round, to look into herseif. ‘You left me alone! So 
what could I do?’ she cried to the ghost of her love. She told herseif that 
she would soon be the Marquise du Plessis-Belliere, but there was no joy 
in her triumph. She only feit broken, shattered. 

*'What you have done is ignoble, abominable! . . / 

Tcars streamed down her cheeks, and with her brow leaning against the 
window-pane on which a sacrilegious hand had erased the coat-of-arms of 
the Comtc de Peyrac, she wept with little gasps, swearing to herseif that 
these tears of weakness would be the last she’d ever shed. 


CHAPTER 8 o 


When Madame Morens presented herseif at the house in the rue 
Saint-Antoine the following evening, she had recovered a little of her self- 
cstcem. She was rcsolvcd not to let belatcd scruples jeopardise the con- 
sequences of a deed that had been so hard to accomplish. ‘The wine is 
drawn, it must be drunk,* as Maitre Bourjus would have said. 

So, holding her head high, she walked into a large drawing-room which 
was lit only by the fire in the hearth. There was no one in the room. She 
had time to remove her cloak and her mask, and to hold her fmgers out to 
the flames. Although not allowing herseif to show any apprehension, she 
feit that her hands were cold and her heart was bcating fast. 

A few moments later, a door-curtain was raised and an old man, 
modestly dressed in black, came up to her and bowed deeply. Angclique 
had not for a moment imagined that the Plessis-Bellieres’s Steward would 
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still be Monsieur Molines. As she recognised him, she uttered a cry of 
surprise and spontaneously gripped his two hands. 

“MonsieurMolines! . . . Is itpossible? Whata . . . oh,howgladl 
am to see you again!” 

“You do me much honour, Madame,” he replied, bowing again. 
“Will you please be seated in this arm-chair.” 

He himself sat down near the hearth, in front of a small table on which 
writing-tablets, an ink-stand and a cup with sand had been placed. 

While he was sharpening a pen, Angelique scrutinised him, still amazed 
by this apparition. He had grown older, but his features remained firm 
and his eyes sharp and inquisitive. His hair, worn under a black cloth cap, 
had turned completely white. Angelique could not help visualising at his 
side the robust figure of her father, who had so often sat down by the 
fireside of the Huguenot Steward to discuss and prepare the future of his 
nestful of offspring. 

“Can you give me news of my father, Monsieur Molines?” 

The Steward blew away the parings of his goose-quill. 

“His lordship the Baron is in good health, Madame.” 

“And the mulcs?” 

“Those of the last season are coming on well. I believe this little 
business is giving his lordship satisfaction.” 

Angelique sat at Molines’s side, just as she uscd to when she was a pure 
young girl, a little intransigent but very upright. Molines had been the 
one who had arranged her marriage with the Comte de Peyrac. And now 
she saw him reappear, but this time on behalf of Philippe. Like a spider 
patiently weaving its web, Molines had always been mixed up in the 
fabric of her lifc. It was reassuring to find him again. Was it not a sign 
that the present was linked again with the past? The peace of her birth- 
place, the strength drawn from the depths of her family heritage, but also 
the worries of childhood, the poor Baron’s efforts to set up his progeny, 
Steward Molines’s disquieting generosities. . . . 

“Do you remember?” she asked dreamily. “You were there, on the 
night of my wedding at Monteloup. I bore you such a grudge. And yet 
I have been wonderfully happy, thanks to you.” 

The old man glanced at her above his big tortoisc-shell-rimined 
spectacles. 

“Are we here to indulge in moving considerations about your first 
marriage or to discuss the agreement concerning your second,one?” 

Angelique’s cheeks went crimson. 

“You are hard, Molines.” 
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“You too are hard, Madame, if I judge by the means you employed to 
persuade my young master to marry you.” 

Ang£lique took a deep breath, but her eyes did not flinch. She feit the 
time was no more when, first as an intimidated child, then as a poor young 
girl, she had looked with fear at the almighty Steward Molines who held 
her family’s fate in his hands. She was a business woman, whom Monsieur 
Colbert did not disdain talking to. Her lucid arguments dumbfounded 
Pennautier, the banker. 

“Molines, you once said to me: *If one wants to reach a goal, one must 
be prepared to make some sacrifices\ In this case, I am sacrificing some- 
thing that is rather precious to me: my self-respect. . . . But no matter! 
I have a goal to reach.” 

A thin smile drew the old man’s stem lips apart. 

“If my humble approval can be of any comfort to you, Madame, I give 
it to you.” 

It was Angelique’s tum to smile. She would always come to an under- 
standing with Molines. This certainty gave her the courage to face 
discussing the contract. 

“Madame,” he went on, “let’s be precise. The Marquis gave me to 
understand that grave things are at stäke. That’s why I shall expound to 
you the few conditions to which you will have to subscribe. You will 
then name your conditions. I shall then draw up the contract and read it 
out before the two parties. First of all, Madame, you undertake to swear on 
the crucifix that you know the hiding-place of a certain caskct, of which 
his lordship desires to obtain possession. Only after this oath has been 
takcn will the document have any validity.” 

“I am ready to do so,” Angeliquc affirmed, holding out her hand. 

“In a few moments, Monsieur du Plessis will present himself with his 
chaplain. Meanwhile, let us clarify the position. Being convinced that 
Madame Morens is the owner of a sccret which interests him to a high 
degree, his lordship the Marquis du Plessis-Bclliere agrees to marry 
Madame Morens, nee Angclique de Sance de Monteloup, against the 
following considerations: upon the marriage being performed, that is to 
say immediately after the nuptial blcssing, you promise to part with the 
said casket in the presence of two witnesses, who will probably be the 
chaplain who will have blessed the marriage and myself, your humble 
scrvant. Furthermore, his lordship demands that he be able freely to 
dispose of your fortune.” 

“Oh! Just a moment!” Angeliquc said quickly. “The Marquis will 
have at his disposal all the money he wants and I am prepared to fix the 
amount of the allowance I shall pay him annually. But I shall be the sole 
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owner and manager of my assets. I refuse to grant him any share whatso- 
evcr in the management of my affairs, for I have no intention, after work¬ 
ing so hard, of finding myself reduced to beggary. I know the spendthrift 
genius ofthose great lords!“ 

Molines crossed out a fcw lines and wrote others above them. He then 
asked Angelique to give him as dctailed a Statement as possible of the 
various business affairs she was engaged in. Rathcr proudly, she informed 
the Steward of her affairs, glad to be able to hold her own in an argument 
with the old fox and to mention the important personages with whom he 
could check her Statements. This precaution did not shock the young 
woman, for she had learned, in fighting her way through the intricate 
maze of finance and commerce, that words are good only in so far as they 
are supported by verifiable facts. She noticed a glint of admiration in his 
eyes when she explained to him her position and how she had attained it. 

“Admit that I have not done too badly, Monsieur Molines,“ she 
concluded. 

He nodded his head. 

“You are not without merit. I admit that your affairs do not seem to 
me unskilful. It all depends, of course, on how much you had at your 
disposal at the outset.“ 

Angelique gave a brief, bitter laugh. 

“At the outset? ... I had nothitig , Molincs, less than nothing. The 
poverty in which we lived at Monteloup was as nothing compared to that 
which I knew after the dcath of Monsieur de Peyrac.“ 

At the mention of that name, they feil silent for a long whilc. As the 
fire was going down, Angelique took a log from the wood-box Standing 
near the hearth and put it on the andirons. 

“f 11 have to talk to you of your minc at Argcnticrc,“ said Molincs at 
last, in the same equablc tone. “It has greatly hclped to support your 
family these last ycars, but it is only right that, from now on, you should 
be able, you and your childrcn, to derive a benefit from this output.“ 

“So the mine wasn’t impounded and handed over to others, likc all the 
other estates of the Comte de Peyrac?” 

“It escaped the greed of the royal inspcctors. At the time, it had 
represented your dowry. Its legal ownership remained somewhat 
ambiguous. . . .” 

“Like all the things you take a hand in, Maitrc Mohnes,“ said Angelique, 
laughing. “You have a genius for serving scvcral masters.“ 

“Certainly not!“ protested the Steward. “I have not scveral masters, 
Madame. I have several business affairs.“ 

“I grasp the subtle differcncc, Maitre Molincs. So let’s talk of the 
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Business of du Plessis-Belliere the younger. I sign the undertakings I am 
asked for conceming the casket. I am prepared to examine the necessary 
amount for his lordship’s allowance. In consideration of thcsc ad- 
vantages, I demand the marriage and to be recognised as the Marquise and 
sovereign of the cstates and titles that appertain to my husband. I also 
demand to be presentcd to his relatives and fricnds as his legitimate wife. I 
further demand that my two sons find welcome and protection in their 
stepfathcr’s house. In conclusion, I wish to be informed of the value of the 
assets he owns.” 

“Humph! . . . I am afraid you won’t find much to comfort you there, 
Madame. I won’t conceal the fact that my young master is deep in debt. 
Apart from this town house, he owns two castles, one in Touraine which 
has come down to him from his mother, the other in Poitou. But the 
cstates of both castles are mortgaged.” 

“Can you possibly have mismanaged your mastcr’s affairs, Monsieur 
Mohnes?” 

“Alas, Madame! Monsieur Colbcrt himsclf, who works fifteen hours a 
day, cannot do anything against the King’s wastefulness, wliichputs all his 
Ministers calculations at nought. Similarly, the Marquis squanders his 
revenues, already much decreased by his father’s sumptuous style of living, 
in campaigns of war or Court frivolities. The King has scveral times made 
him a present of official appointments of substance which could have pro- 
duccd financial profit. But he hastened to seil them again to pay a 
gambling debt or to buy a carriage. No, Madame, the du Plessis-Belliere 
business is not an intcresting one for me. I attend to it out of . . . senti¬ 
mental habit. Allow me to draw up your propositions, Madame.” 

For a fcw moments, all that could be heard in the room was the 
scratching of his pcn. 

‘When I am married,’ Angeliquc reflected, ‘Molines will bccome my 
manager. How odd! I had never thought of that. He’ll certainly try to 
poke his long fingcrs into my affairs. I’ll have to look out. But, in a 
way, that’ll be fine. I’ll have an excellcnt adviser in him.’ 

“May I takc the liberty to suggest a supplcmcntary clause?” asked 
Mohnes, raising his head. 

“To my advantagc, or to your master’s?” 

To yours. 

“I thought you were representing the interests of Monsieur du 
Plcssis?” 

The old man smilcd without answering, and removed his glasscs. Tlien 
he leaned against die back of his arm-chair and fixed Angelique widi that 
lively, picrcing gaze which he had fastened on her ten ycars ago when he 
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said: “I think I know you, Ang£lique, and I shall talk to you differently 
thantoyourfather. . . .” 

“I think,” hc said, “that your marrying my master is a very good thing. 

I did not believe I’d ever see you again. But you are here, in defiance ofall 
probability, and Monsieur du Plessis finds himself under Obligation to 
marry you. Do me the justice to admit, Madame, that I have had nothing 
to do with the circumstances that have brought about this union. But 
now it’s a question of that union being a success: and this in my master’s 
interests, in yours and, in fact, in minc, for the master’s happiness ensures 
that of the servants.” 

”1 most certainly agree, Molines. So what is this new clause?” 

“That you should exact the consummation of the marriage.” 

“The consummation of the marriage?” repeated Angeliquc, opening 
her eyes wide, like a schoolgirl fresh from the convent. 

“Why, eh, Madame ... I hoped you’d gather my meaning.” 

“Ycs ... I do,” stammered Angeliquc, recovering her wits. “But 
you’ve surprised me. It’s obvious that in marrying Monsieur du 
Plessis . . .” 

“It’s not obvious at all, Madame. In marrying you, Monsieur du Plessis 
does not make a love match. I might even say he makes a forced marriage. 
Would it be a great surprise to you if I told you that the feelings you 
inspire in Monsieur du Plessis, far from resembling love, ratherapproacha 
fecling ofanger and even of rage?” 

“I can imagine,” Angelique murmured, shrugging her shoulders in a 
way that she hoped was casual. 

But at the same time she was filled with pain. She cried vehemently: 

“What then? .,. Why should I care whether he loves me or not! All 
I’m asking is his name, his rank. I don’t care about the rcst. He can 
despise me and go to bed with farm wenchcs if he wants to. I won’t run 
after him!” 

“You’d be wrong, Madame. I believe you don’t know the man you are 
about to marry very well. Your position, for the time being, is very 
strong, that’s why you think he is wcak. But afterwards, you will have to 
dominate him in some way or other. Otherwise . . .” 

“Otherwise? . . .” 

“ You’ll be horribly unhappy." 

The young woman’s face hardened, and she said through clcnched 
teeth: 

“I have already been horribly unhappy, Molines. I have no^intention of 
starting all over again.” 

“That’s why I am suggesting a means of defending yourself. Listen to 
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me, Angelique, I am old enough to talk to you plainly. After your 
marriage, you will have no more power over Philippe du Plessis. The 
money, the casket, all will be his. Appeals to his heart have no effect on 
him. You must therefore dominate him by the senses.” 

“That’s a dangerous power, Monsieur Molines, and a very vulnerable 
one.” 

“It is a power. It will be for you to render it invulnerable.” 

Angelique was deeply troubled. She did not dream of being shocked by 
this advice from the lips of an austere Huguenot. Molines’s entire per- 
sonality was pervaded by a crafty shrewdness which had never taken 
principles into account but only the fluctuations of human nature in the 
Service of material ends. Molines was sure to be right once again. In a 
flash, Angelique remembered those fits of fear which Philippe had inspired 
in her, and that feeling of helplessness in face of his indifference, his frozen 
calm. She knew that, deep within herseif, she had already counted on the 
wedding night to enslave him. After all, when a woman holds a man in 
her arms, she is very powerful. There is always a moment when the man’s 
self-defence yields before the Iure of sensual rapture. A clever wonxan 
knows how to tum that moment to advantage. Later the man will return 
to this source of pleasure, even despite himself. Angelique knew that, 
once Philippe’s magnificent body was joined to hers, once that fresh, 
rcsihent mouth would drop like a fruit on hers, she herseif would become 
the most responsive and skilful mistress. In the anonymous struggle or 
love, they would develop an understanding which Philippe would per- 
haps pretend to forget once moming had come, but which would link 
them more surely to one another than the most fiery declarations. 

Her somewhat vacant gaze retumed to Molines. He must have followed 
the thrcad of her thoughts on her face, for he gave a little ironic smile and 
said: 

“I also think you are beautiful enough to stand a chance of winning. 
But to win the match rcquircs . . . first having a chance to play it. 
Which does not mcan, incidcntally, that you’ll necessarily win the first 
round.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“My master does not like women. He*s had affairs, of course, but 
women are a bitter, nauseating fruit for him.” 

“And yet he's crcditcd with resounding love affairs. And those famous 
orgies during his foreign campaigns, at Norgen . . .” 

“Those are the reflexes of a solcher intoxicated by war. He takes women 
in the way he sets fire to a house or runs his sword through a child's belly 
. . . todoevil.” 
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“Molines, you are saying fHghtening things!” 

“I don’t want to fHghten you, but only to warn you. You are of a 
noble but healthy and rustic family. You seem to know nothing of the 
kind of education to which a young gentleman is subjected, one whose 
parents are rieh and fashionable. From the days of his childhood, he is the 
plaything of maidservants and lackeys, then of noblemen with whom he 
is placed as a page. In the Italian practices he is taught ” 

“Oh! Be silent. All this is most unpleasant,” muttered Angelique, 
gazing away into the fire with embarrassment. 

Molines did not persist, and put his glasses on again. 

“Am I to add that clause?“ 

“Add anything you like, Molines. I-” 

She broke off as she heard the door open. In the semi-darkness of the 
drawing-room, the outline of Philippe, clothed in light satins, first 
appeared like a snowy Statue, then gradually became more distinct. 
White and fair, covcred with gold, the young man seemed about to leave 
for a ball. He greeted Angelique with indifferent arrogancc. 

“How far have you got, Molines, with your negotiations?” 

“Madame Morens is perfectly willing to give the proposed under- 
takings.” 

“You are ready to swear on the crucifix that you really know the 
hiding-place of the casket?” 

“I can swear it,” said Angelique. 

“In that case, you may approach, Monsieur Carette. . . .” 

A chaplain, whose lean, black figurc had remained invisiblc behind his 
master’s, now stepped forward. He was holding a crucifix, on which 
Angelique swore that she knew the hiding-place of the casket and that she 
bound hcrself to hand it to Monsieur du Plessis after their marriage. Then 
Molines announced the amount of the allowance which Angelique would 
later grant her husband. It was a handsome figure. Angelique pulled a 
little grimace, but did not wince: if her busincss affairs continued to be 
sound and flourishing, she would have no difEculty in carrying out her 
undertakings. On the other hand, once she was the Marquise du Plessis, 
she would see to it that Philippcs two estates would yicld the maximum 
profit. 

Philippe raised no objections. He affected an air of profound boredom. 

“Very well, Molines,” he said, concealing a yawn. “Try to settle this 
unpleasant affair as quickly as possible.” 

The Steward coughcd and rubbed his hands with embarrassment. 

“There is one more clause, Your Lordship, which Madame Morens, 
here present, has asked me to include in the contract. It’s this: the financial 
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condirions will take effect only if the marriage is consummated.” 

It seemcd Co take Philippe a few moments to widerstand, then his face 
flushed crimson. 

“Oh,reahy!”hesaid, “oh,really! . . .” 

He seemed at such a loss for words that Angelique had that stränge Feel¬ 
ing of pity and tendemess for him which he sometimes inspired in her. 

“That is the last straw!” he breathed at last. “Immodesty joined 
to impudence!” 

He was now white with rage. 

“And can you teil me, Mohnes, how I am to prove to the world that I 
have honoured the couch of this person? By damaging the maidenhood 
of a harlot who has already two children and who has dragged herseif 
throughthebedsofallthemusketeersandfmanciersofthekingdom? . . . 
By presenting myself before a court of law like that fool Langey who had 
to try to prove his virility in the presence of ten witnesses? 1 Has Madame 
Morens notified the witnesses who are to attend the ceremony?” 

Mohnes made a pacifying gesture with both hands. 

“I cannot see, Your Lordship, why this clause should put you in such a 
state. In fact, the clause is, ifl may be allowed to say so, as . . . interest- 
ing for you as it is for your future spouse. Consider that if, in a fit of ill- 
temper or out of an undcrstandable grievance, you were to neglect your 
conjugal duties, Madame Morens would be entitled to claim, in a few 
months* time, the annulment of the marriage and drag you into a ridiculous 
and costly lawsuit. I am a member of the Reformed rehgion, but I think 
I know that the non-consummation of a marriage is one of the causes of 
annulment recogniscd by the Church. Is that not so, Monsieur le Cure?” 

“Quite so, Monsieur Mohnes, the Christian and Cathohe marriage has 
but a single aim: procreation.” 

“So therc!” the Steward said softly. Angelique, who knew him well, 
was the only one who detected his irony. “As for proof of your good 
intentions,” he went on with a slyly ingratiating manner, “I think the best 
proof will be for your wife to present you quickly with an heir.” 

Philippe tumed towards Angehque, who, during this conversation,had 
tried to remain impassive. However, when he looked at her, she could not 
help raising her eyes towards him. The hard expression on the beautiful 
face caused her an involuntary shiver, which was not one of pleasure. 

“All right, it’s agreed,” Philippe said slowly, while a cruel smile 
stretched his lips. “We shall do the necessary, Mohnes, we shall do the 
nccessary. . . .” 

. . . • • 

1 Ad allusion to a divorce-court action of the period. 
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At the outset, Philippe had told her that the wedding would take place 
at Plessis. He did not care to surround the ceremony with any pomp. 
This suited Angclique perfectly, for it enabled her to retrieve the famous 
casket without having to take any steps that might have attracted attention. 
At times she feit a sudden cold sweat at the thought that the casket might 
perhaps no longer he in the same spot, in the sham turret of the chäteau. 
Someone might have discovered it. But the thing was unlikely. Who 
would have thought of crawling along an eave hardly wide enough for a 
child for the purpose of peeping inside such an insignificant-looking little 
turret? She also knew that during the past years the Chäteau du Plessis 
had not been rebuilt in any way. There was every chance, therefore, d ;t 
she could retrieve the stäke of her triumph. At the very hour of her 
wedding she would be able to hand it to Philippe. 

The preparations for the departure for Poitou were franric. Florimond 
and Cantor would be taken along, as well as the whole household: Barbe, 
Flipot, the dogs, the monkey and the parrots. Philippe’s suite would 
follow separately. 

Philippe himself affected an air of aloofness from all this to-do. He 
continued to rush to all the fetes and Court receptions. When anybody 
alluded to his impending marriage, he would raise his eyebrows with an 
air of astonishment, and then exclaim in a disdainful, supercilious tone: 
“Why, yes! Indeed!” 

During the past week Angeliqiic had not seen him once. In brief notes, 
transmitted by Molines, he dictated his Orders to her. She was to lcavc on 
such and such a date. He would meet her on such and such a day. He 
would arrive with the abbe and Molines. The wedding would take 
place at once. 

Angelique obeyed like a docile wife. She’d see later about making this 
greenhom change his tone. After all, she was bringing him a fortune and 
she had not broken his heart by separating him from that Lamoignon girl. 
She would make him see that, even though she had been obliged to act 
somewhat brutally, this business none the less suited the interests of both of 
them and that his continued sulking was ridiculous. 

At once relieved and disappointed at not seeing him, Angclique tried 
hard not to think too much of her ‘fiance. The ‘Philippe problem* was a 
thorn-prick amidst her happiness, and when she thought of it, she rcaliscd 
that she was afraid. So it was better not to think of it. 

In less than three days the carriages covered the distance fcetween Paris 
and Poitiers. The roads were quite bad, hollowed out by the spring rains, 
but there were no accidents, except for a broken axle just outsidc Poitiers. 
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The travellers stayed in the city for twenty-four hours. Two days later, in 
the morning, Angelique began to recognise her whereabouts. They were 
not far from Monteloup. She had to make an effort not to run straight 
home, but the children were tired and dirty. They had slept the night 
before in a filthy inn, infested with fleas and rats. To find the least com¬ 
fort, they had to reach Plessis. 

With one arm around the shoulders of her two little boys, Angelique 
breathed with delight the pure air of the flowering countryside. She 
wondered how she could have lived for so many years in a dty like Paris. 
She gave shouts of joy and named the hamlets they were passing through, 
ci -h of which recalled to her mind some incident from her childhood. For 
days, she had been giving her sons detailed descriptions of Monteloup and 
the wonderful games one could play there. Florimond and Cantor knew 
all about the Underground passage which used to serve her as a witch's 
cave, and about the loft with its enchanted nooks and crannies. 

At last Plessis looked up in the distance, white and mysterious on the 
edge of its pool. To Angelique, who had meanwhile known the sumptuous 
abodes and palaces of Paris, it seemed smaller than the image engraved in 
her mcmory. A few servants presented themselves. Despite the abandon 
in which the lords of Plessis had left their distant country chäteau, it was, 
thanks to Molines’s care, in a good state of rcpair. A Courier, dispatched a 
week before, had had the Windows opencd, and the fresh smell of wax 
polish vied with the mustiness lurking in the tapestries. But Angelique did 
not experience the pleasure she had counted on. Her sensations seemed 
dulled. What she needed, perhaps, was to bürst into tears or begin to 
dance, and shout, and kiss Florimond and Cantor. Unable to indulge in 
any such frenzy, she feit as if her heart were dead. Unable to bear the 
excessive emotion of this retum, she was so overwhelmed that she failed to 
have any reaction whatever. 

She inquired about the quarters where her children could rest, attended 
to their settling-in herseif and left them only after having seen them 
washed and clothcd in clean, quilted jackets and seated before a light meal 
of milk and cakes. 

Then she asked to be shown to the room in the north wing which she 
had ordered to be prepared for her, the room of the Prince de Cond6. 

She had still to accept Javottes Services and to reply to the greetings of 
the two footmen who were bringing tubs of boiling water into the 
adjacent bathroom. Absent-mindedly, she replied to their poor French in 
their dialect. They gaped with surprise on hearing this great lady from 
Paris, whose clothes must have seemed to them extravagant, express 
herseif in their tongue as if she had leamed it in her cradle. 
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“But I have!” Angelique told them, laughing. “Don't you recognisc 
me? I am Angelique de Sance. And you, Guillot, I remember that you 
are from the village of Maubuis, near Monteloup.” 

The man called Guillot, with whom she had formerly gone on black- 
berry- and sour-cherry-picking sprees on lovely summer days, gave an 
ecstadc smile. 

“So it’s you, Madame, who married our master?” 

“It is indeed.” 

“Well, that will give great pleasure all round. We were rather 
wondering about who was the new mistress.” 

So the village people hadn’t even been informed. Or rather they had 
been misinformed, for they thought she was already married. 

“Pity you didn’t wait tili you got here,” Guillot continued, nodding his 
hairy head. “There’d have been such a fine wedding!” 

Angelique dared not give Philippe the He by telling this clumsy oaf 
Guillot that the wedding would indeed be held at Plessis and that she, for 
her part, was looking forward to celebrations which would enable her to 
meet the whole countryside again. 

“There’ll be feasts all the same,” she promised. 

Then she rather hurried Javotte in undressing her. When the littlc 
lady’s-maid had retired, Angelique, wrapped in her silken dressing-gown, 
went to stand in the middle of the room. 

The setting had not changed in over ten years. But Angelique no 
longer saw it with the dazzled eyes of a little girl. She thought the heavy, 
blackwood fumiture of Dutch style and the massive four-poster fright- 
fully old-fashioned. 

The young woman walked over to the window and opened it. She 
stood appalled when she perceived how narrow the sill was on which she 
had once climbed so nimbly. 

‘I have bccome too fat, 1*11 never be able to crawl to the turrct,’ she 
thought with distress. 

Generally, people raved of her slender figure. . . . Angelique that 
evening realised with bittemess the relentless march of time. Not only 
was she no longer light enough, but she lacked the agility and simply ran 
the risk of breaking her neck. Finally she made up her mind to call 
Javotte back. 

“Javotte, my child, you are slim, small and as supple as a reed. Try 
to climb on to this sill and get to that comer turret. And try not to 
fall!” 

“Yes, Madame,” answered Javotte, who would have squeezcd through 
the eye of a needle to please her mistress. 
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Leaning out of the window, Angelique anxiously followed the girl’s 
progrcss along the eaves-gutter. 

“Look inside the turret. Do you see something there?” 

“I see something dark, a box,” Javotte promptly replied. 

Angäique closed her eyes and had to lean against the casement. 

“That’s right. Take it and bring it back to me carefully.” 

A few moments later, Angelique held in her hands the casket of the 
monk Exili. A layer of earth caked by the dampness covered it. But it 
was of sandalwood, and neither animals nor mould had been able to 
invade it. 

“Go now,” said Angelique toJavotte in a toneless voice. “And dont 
talk to anyone of what youVe just done. If you hold your tongue, fll 
give you a bonnet and a new dress.” 

“Oh, Madame! Whodo you think I*d talkto?” Javotte protested. “I 
dont even understand the language of these people.” 

Angelique cleaned the casket. She had some difficulty in working the 
rusty spring-lock. At last the lid sprang open, and on the bed of leaves 
appeared the emerald-hued poison-phial. After gazing at it, she closed the 
casket again. Where was she going to hide it pending Philippe’s arrival 
and the moment of handing it to him in exchange for the wedding-ring? 
She slipped it into the wridng-desk from which she had removed it so 
irresponsibly fifteen years before. ‘If only Fd known f she said to herseif. 

When the key to the desk was well concealed inside her bodice, she 
looked around with despair. Tliis place had caused her nothing but grief. 
On account of the pctty theft she had committed, JofFrey, her only love, 
had been condemned, and their life destroyed! . . . 

She forced herseif to lie down. But as soon as the chirruping of young 
voices on the lawns had told her that her children were up, she went down 
to them and, together with Barbe, Javotte, and Flipot, bundled them into 
an old cart, which she drove herseif. And they were all gaily off to 
Monteloup. 

The sun was setting and shedding saffron beams on the wide green 
Gelds where the mules were grazing. The draining of the moors had 
transformed the landscape. The realm of the waterways under their 
verdant arches seemed to have shrunk back farther to the west. 

But as they passed over the drawbridge, where the turkeys were preen- 
ing themselves as in the old days, Angelique could see that the castle of her 
chüdhood had not changed. The Baron de Sance, despite the relative 
affluence he now enjoyed, had not made all the repairs that the decrepit old 
building needcd. The dungeon, and the ramparts with their battlements, 
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were still crumbling under their coat of ivy, and thc main entrance still 
passed through the kitchen. 

They found the old Baron beside Fantine, who was peeling onions. The 
nurse was still as tall and lively as ever, but she had lost her teeth, and 
her snow-white hair made her face look as brown as that of a Moorish 
woman. 

Was it a delusion? It seemed to Angelique as if there was something a 
little constrained in the joy with which her father and the old woman 
welcomed her. They had grieved for her, no doubt, but the fabric of life 
had gone on weaving without her, and now room had to be made for her 
afresh. 

The presence of Florimond and Cantor dispelled the awkwardness. 
The nurse wept as she clasped ‘those beautiful darlings* against her heart. 
Three minutes had not passed before the children had red cheeks from her 
kisses, and their hands full of apples and nuts. Cantor, who had climbed 
on to the table, was singing his entire repertoire. 

“Does the little old lady of Monteloup, the ghost, still walk?” asked 
Angelique. 

“I haven’t seen her for a long time,” said the nurse, shaking her head. 
“Evcr since Jean-Marie, the last of thc family, went away to College, she 
hasnotappearedagain. Ialwaysthoughtshewaslookingforachild. . . .” 

In the dark hall Aunt Jeanne still reigned in front of her tapestry- 
loom, like a fat, black spider in the ccntre of her web. 

“She cant hear any more and her brain is unhinged,” the Baron 
explained. 

However, after staring at Angelique, the old woman asked in a croak- 
ing voice: 

“Has the Lame Man come back, too? I thought he’d been bumed?” 

That was the only allusion anyonc made at Monteloup to Angclique’s 
first marriage. They seemed to prefer to leave that part of her life in 
shadow. For that matter, the old Baron did not seem to be asking himself 
many questions. As his children went away, got married, came back or 
didn’t, he got them a little mixed up in his mind. He talked a lot of Denis, 
the officer, and of Jean-Marie, the last-bom. He did not give any thought 
to Hortense and manifestly had no idea what had become of Gontran. As 
a matter of fact, his chief topic of conversation was still his mules. 

When Angelique had been all through the castle, she feit more cheerful. 
Monteloup had stayed as it was. Everything there was still a little melan- 
choly, a little shabby, but so cordial! 

She exulted to see her children settle down in the kitchen just as if they 
had been bom there amid the steam of cabbage soup and Fantine’s tales. 
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They begged to be allowed to stay for supper and to sleep there. But 
Angelique took them back to Plessis, for she feared Philippe’s arrival and 
wanted to be there to receive him. 

Next day, as no Courier had yet come to announce him, she retumed 
alone to her father’s. She walked all over the estate with him, and he 
showed her all his new arrangements. 

It was a lovely, fragrant aftemoon. Angelique feit like singing. When 
they had finishcd their stroll, the Baron suddenly stopped and began to 
look at his daughter attentively. Then he gave a sigh. 

“So you’ve come back, Angelique?” he said. 

He put his hand on the young woman’s shoulder and repeated over and 
over again, with eyes wet with tears: 

“Angelique, my daughter Angelique! . . 

She answcred, dceply moved: 

“I have come back, Father, and we’ll be able to see each other often. 
You know that there’s going to be my wcdding with Philippe du Plessis- 
Bclliere, for which you have sent me your consent.” 

“But I thought the wedding had already taken place?” he said, 
astonishcd. 

Angelique compressed her lips and said nothing further. What were 
Philippe’s intentions in making the village people and evcn her own family 
belicve that the marriage had becn celebrated in Paris? . . . 


CHAPTER 8i 


On the way back to Plessis she feit perturbed, and her heart beat 
faster when she recogniscd the Marquis’s carriage in the courtyard. 

The lackeys told her that their master had arrived over two hours ago. 
She hurried towards the chätcau. As she was mounting the stairs, she 
heard children screaming. 

‘Yet another tantrum from Florimond or Cantor/ she said to herseif, 
annoyed. ‘The country air is making them unmanageable.’ 

It was important that their future stepfather should not come to look 
upon them as insuffcrable creatures. She rushed towards the nursery to 
restore Order with some severity. She recognised Cantor’s voice. He was 
yclling in a tone of unspeakable terror and fierce barking mingled with his 
screams. 

Angelique opened the door and stood petrified. 

In front of the fire-place, in which a big fire was blazing, Florimond and 
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Cantor, huddling against each other, were held at bay by thrcc huge 
wolfhounds, black as the devil, who were barking ferociously and tugging 
at their leather leashes, which were held in the hand of the Marquis du 
Plessis. The latter seemcd to be much amused by the children’s fright. On 
the stone floor, in a pool of blood, Angelique recognised the corpse of 
Parthos, one of the little boys* own mastiffs, who must have becn savaged 
when trying to defend them. 

Cantor was yelling, his round face bathed with tears. But Florimond’s 
white face wore an extraordinary expression of courage. He had drawn 
his little sword and, pointing it towards the animals, was trying to protect 
his brother. 

Angelique had no time to utter an exclamation. A reflex made her 
seize a heavy wooden stool, and this she flung at the dogs, which yelped 
and recoiled with moans of pain. 

She clasped Florimond and Cantor in her arms. They clung to her. 
Cantor immediately feil silent. 

“Philippe,” she said, panting, “you mustn’t frighten the children in this 
way. . . . They might have fallen into the fire. . . . Look, Cantor has 
bumed his hand. . . 

The young man tumed his eyes, hard and limpid as frost, upon her. 

“ Your sons are as craven as females,” he said in a thick voice. 

His complexion was darker than usual, and he was tottering shghtly. 

At that moment Barbe appeared. Out of breath, she was holding a 
hand over her breast to contain her bcating heart. Her eyes passed with an 
expression of horror from Philippe to Angelique, then stopped at the 
sight of the dead dog. 

“May Madame excuse me,” she said. “I went to fetch milk from the 
pantry for the children’s supper. I left them in Flipot's care. I didn't 
imagine . . .” 

“It’s nothing serious, Barbe,” said Angelique. “The children aren’t 
used to seeing such fierce hounds. They '11 have to get used to them if they 
want to hunt the stag and the wild boar like true gcntlemen.” 

The future gentlemen cast an unenthusiastic glance at the three hounds. 

“You are little sillies,” she said to them, in a gently scolding tone. 

Standing with his legs apart, Philippe, in a bronze velvet travelling 
costume, was looking at the group of mother and children. Suddenly he 
cracked his whip over the dogs, pulled them back and left the room. 

Barbe hurried to close the door. 

“FHpot came to fetch me,” she whispered. “The Marquis had chased 
him out of the room. Youll never get the idca out of my head that he 
wanted the children to be devoured alive by his dogs. . . .” 
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“Don’t talk rubbish, Barbe,” Angelique stopped her curdy. “The 
Marquisisnt usedtochildren;hewantedtoplay . . 

“Yes, yes! The games of princes! We know how far they can go. I 
knowalitdefellowwhopaiddearlyforit. . . .” 

Angelique shivered at this reminder of Linot. Had not the blond 
Philippe, with his nonchalant bearing, been among the tormentors of the 
little cake-seller? Had he not, to say the least, remained indifferent to his 
entreaties? . . . 

Seeing the children were calm again, she went into her apartment. She 
sat down before her dressing-table to rearrange her curls. 

What was the meaning of what had just happencd? Should the incident 
be taken seriously? Phihppe was drunk, that was plain as daylight. Once 
sobcr, he would apologise for having caused such a hubbub. . . . 

But one of Marie- Agnes’s words rose to Angelique’s lips: “A brüte!” 

. . . A cunning, covert, cruel brüte. . . . “When he wants to avenge 
himself on a woman, he stops at nothing.” 

‘Still, he wouldn’t go so far as to attack my children/ Angelique 
thought to herseif, throwing down her comb and rising with agitation. 

At that very moment the door of the room was flung open. Angelique 
saw Philippe on the doorstep. He fixed a heavy look upon her. 

“Have you the poison-casket?” 

“I shall hand it to you on our wedding-day, Philippe, as was agreed in 
our contract.” 

“ We are getting married tonight.” 

“In that case fll hand it to you tonight,” she replied, trying not to show 
her dismay. 

She smiled and held her hand out to him. 

“We haven’t greetcd each othcr yet. . . 

“I see no need for it,” he replied, and slammcd the door behind him. 

Angelique bit her lips. Decidedly, the master she had chosen would not 
provc easy to mollify. Molines’s advice came back to her mind: “Try to 
subjugate him by the senses”. But for the first time she began to have 
doubts about her victory. She feit powerless before this frozen man. 
She had never sensed any desire aroused in him when he was in her 
presence. She hcrself, contracted by anguish, no longcr feit any attraction 
towards him. 

‘He said we would get married tonight. He doesnt know what he’s 
saying. My father hasn’t even been advised. . . / 

She was at this stage in her thoughts, when there was a timid knock on 
the door. Angölique went to open the door and discovcrcd her sons, still 
pathetically holding each other tightly. But this time Florimond’s 
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protection extended also to the monkey Piccolo, whom he held perched 
on one arm. 

“Maman,” he said in a trembling but firm little voice, “we want to go 
to our grandfather. Here, we are afraid.” 

“Afraid is a Word which a boy who wears a sword mustn't pro- 
nounce,” said Angelique stemly. 

“Monsieur du Plessis has already killed Parthos. Maybe he’ll kill 
Piccolo next.” 

Cantor began to weep with sdfled little sobs. Cantor, the quiet Cantor, 
upset! This was more than Angelique could bear. It was useless to 
discuss whether it was silly or not: her children were afraid. And she had 
swom to herseif that they would never again know fear. 

“All right, you will leave with Barbe for Monteloup at once. Only 
promise me to be good.” 

“Grandfather promised me he’d let me ride a mule,” said Cantor, 
already comforted. 

“Pah! He’ll give me a horse !’* aflirmed Florimond. 

Less than an hour later, Angelique packed them into the light cart with 
their servants and wardrobe. There were beds enough at Monteloup to 
put them up with their suite. The servants themselves seemed glad to be 
leaving. Philippe’s arrival had brought a breathless atmosphere to the 
white chäteau. The handsome young man, who played the rölc of grace 
incarnate at the Court of the Sun King, thrust a despot’s fist into his Ioncly 
domain. 

Barbe murmured: 

“Madame, we can’t leave you here, all alone with this . . . this man.” 

“What man?” Angelique asked haughtily. 

She added: 

“Barbe, an easy life has made you forget certain episodes of our com¬ 
mon past. Remember that I know how to dcfcnd myself.” 

And she kissed the maid on her round cheeks, for she feit her own heart 
trembling. 

When the jingling of the little equipage had died down in the blue 
dusk, Angelique walked slowly back towards the chäteau. Shr was 
relieved to know that the children would be undcr Monteloup’s protective 
wing. But the Chäteau du Plessis only seemed more deserted, and almost 
hostdle despite its charming look of a Renaissance trinket. 

In the Vestibüle a lackey bowed to the young woman and mformed her 
that supper was served. She went into the dining-room, where the table 
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was laid. Almost immediately Philippe appeared and, wordlessly, sat 
down at the table. Angelique took a seat at the opposite end. They were 
alone, served by two lackeys. A kitchen-boy brought the dishes in. 

The flames of three torches were reflected in the pieces of precious silver- 
ware. Throughout the meal the only sounds were the rattle of spoons 
and the tinkling of glasses, above which rose the strident call of the crickets 
on the lawn. Through the open french window could be seen the misty 
darkness descending upon the countryside. 

Angelique ate with a hearty appetite, in obedience to the peculiar 
promptings of her nature. She noticed that Philippe was drinking a lot 
but that, far from making him more expansive, the drink only further 
increased his coldness. 

When he rose after refusing the dessert, she had no alternative but to 
follow him into the adjaccnt drawing-room. She found Molines and the 
chaplain there, as well as a very old peasant woman who, as Angelique 
learned later, had been Philippe’s nurse. 

“Is everything ready, Chaplain?” asked the young man, emerging from 
his silence. 

“Yes, Your Lordship.” 

“Let’s go to the chapel, then.” 

Angelique shivered. The wedding, her wedding with Philippe was 
surely not going to take place under such sinister circumstances? 

She protested. 

“You don't mean to say that all is ready for our wedding and that it will 
be celebrated at once?” 

“I do mean to say just that, Madame,” replied Phüippe, with a jeer. 
“We signed the contract in Paris. So much for the world. The chaplain 
here will bless us and wc’ll exchange the rings. So much for God. No 
other preparations seem necessary to me.” 

The young woman looked hesitantly at the witnesses to this scene. 
They were lit by a single torch, held by the old woman. Outside, it was 
completely dark. The servants had withdrawn. Had it not been for 
Molines, the hard, grasping Molines, who nevertheless loved Angelique 
bettcr than his own daughter, Angelique would have feared that she had 
fallen into an ambush. 

Her eyes sought the steward’s glance. But the old man dropped his eyes 
with the particular obsequiousness which he always affected before the 
lords of Plessis. 

Then she resigned herseif to her fate. 

In the chapel, lit by two thick tapers of yellow wax, a dazed peasant 
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boy f dressed in a choirboy’s chasuble, brought the holy water. 

Angelique and Philippe knelt on two prayer-stools. The chaplain took 
his stand in front of them, recited the prayers and customary phrases in a 
mumbling voice. 

“Philippe du Plessis-Belliere, do you consent to take Angelique de 
Sance de Monteloup for your lawfully wedded wife?” 

“I do.” 

“Angelique de Sance de Monteloup, do you consent to take Philippe 
du Plessis-Belliere for your lawfully wedded husband?” 

She said “I do” and held her hand out to Philippe so that he could place 
the ring on her finger. There flashed through her the memory of the 
same gesture, performed years ago in the cathedral of Toulouse. 

That day, she had been no less trembling, and the hand that had taken 
hers had pressed it gently as if to reassure her. In her bewilderment, she 
had not grasped the meaning of that unobtrusive pressure. Now this 
detail came back to her and tore her heart like a dagger-thrust, as she saw 
Philippe, half-besotted, blinded by the fumes of wine, vainly groping to 
slip the ring on her finger. At last he succeeded. It was finished. 

They left the chapel. 

“Your tum, Madame,” said Philippe, looking at her with his in- 
sufferable frozen smile. 

She understood and asked the group to follow her to her room. 

There she took the casket out of the writing-desk, opened it and handcd 
it to her husband. The candlelight playcd on the flask. 

“It is the lost casket indeed,” said Philippe after a moment’s silence. 
“Everything is all right, gentlemen.” 

The chaplain and the Steward signed a document whereby they con- 
firmed that they had witnessed the handing over of the casket by Madame 
du Plessis-Belliere, in accordancc with the terms of the marriage contract. 
Then they bowed once more before the couple and withdrew with small, 
shuffling steps, preceded by the old woman who was lighting their way. 

The panic that gripped Angelique was not only ludicrous, but baseless. 
Of course, it is never pleasant to have to confront a man’s furious rancour. 
Still, there were ways and means perhaps of rcaching an understanding 
betwecn Philippe and herseif, ofsigningatruce. . . . 

She darted a furtive glance at him. Whencver her eyes dwelt on 
him, in the perfection of his beauty, she feit reassured. He was bending 
over the rcdoubtable casket a profile of medal-like purity. His long, 
thick eyelashes threw a shadow over his cheeks. But he was more flushed 
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than usual, and the strong smell of wine he exhaled was most unpleasant. 

Seeing him raise the poison-phial with an unsteady hand, AngeHque 
said quickly: 

“Careful, PhiHppe! The monk Exüi claimed that a single drop of this 
poison was enough to cause permanent disfigurement.” 

“Really?” 

He raised his eyes towards her and a wicked glint flashed through his 
pupils. His hand weighed the phial. In a flash, AngeHque reaHsed that he 
feit tempted to fling it at her face. Though horror-stricken, she did not 
wince and continued to look at him with a calm and bold expression. He 
gave a kind of sneer, then put the phial down, shut the casket and put it 
under his arm. Without a word, he seized AngeHque’s wrist and dragged 
her out of the rooin. 

Thechäteau was silent and dark, but the moon, whichhad just risen, cast 
the reflection of the high Windows on to the stone floor. 

Phüippe’s hand held the young woman’s frail wrist so tightly that she 
feit the throbbing of her pulse. But she preferred that. In his chäteau, 
Phüippe took on a consistency which he lacked at Court. That was 
probably just how he was at war, dropping the cloak of the handsome, 
drearny courtier, to reveal his true personality, that of a noble, precise, 
almost barbarous warrior. 

They walkcd down the stairs, passed through the Vestibüle and went out 
into the park. A silvery mist hovered over the pool. On the small marble 
landing-stage, PhiHppe pushed AngeHque towards a small boat. 

“Get in!” he said curtly. 

He in tum sat down in the boat and carefully placed the casket on one of 
the benches. AngeHque heard the rope sHp, then the skiff slowly gUdcd 
away from the bank. PhiHppe had taken one of the oars. He was rowing 
the boat towards the middle of the pool. The moonHght gleamed on the 
folds of his white satin costume, on the golden curls of his wig. The frogs 
had fallen süent. The only sound was made by the sides of the boat 
rustHng against the tight leaves of the water-lüies. 

When they reached the black, Hmpid Stretch of water in the centre of the 
pool, PhiHppe stoppcd the boat. He looked around attentively. The land 
seemed far away and the white chäteau, between the two dark cliffs of the 
park, looked Hke an apparition. Süently, the Marquis du Plessis Hftcd in 
his liands the casket whosc disappearance had hauntcd the days and nights 
ofhisfamüy. Resolutely he flung it into the water. The object sank and 
the ripplcs that marked the place of its fall faded quickly. 

Phüippe looked at AngeHque. She trembled. He changed his place 
and sat down next to her. This gesture, which at this hour and in this 
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fairy-like setting might have been that of a lover, paralysed her with 
fear. 

Slowly, with that gracefulness which marked all his movements, he 
raised both his hands and placed them on the young woman's throat. 

“And now, Vm going to strangle you, my beauty,” he said in an under- 
tone. “Youll go and join your damned little casket at the bottom of the 

pooir 

She forced herseif not to move. He was drunk or mad. In any case, he 
was capable of killing her. Wasn’t she at his mercy? She could neither 
shout nor defend herseif. With an imperceptible movement, she leaned 
her hcad against Philippe’s shoulder. On her brow she feit the touch of a 
cheek that had not been shaved since the moming, a moving, masculine 
cheek. Everything went blank. . . . The moon travelled in the sky, the 
casket rested at the bottom of the water, the open fields sighed, the last act 
of the tragedy was being performed. Was it not right that Angclique de 
Sance should die thus, by the hand of that young god whose name was 
Philippe du Plessis? 

Suddenly, her breath returned and the grip that was throttling her 
loosened. She saw Philippe, with clcnched teeth, his face convulscd with 
rage. 

“Hell and damnation!” he swore, “will nothing make you lower this 
damned, proud little head of yours? Will nothing make you scream or 
beg? . . . Have paticnce, you’ll come to it!” 

Hc flung her back brutally and took the oars again. 

As soon as she had set foot on firm ground, Angclique resisted the urge 
to flee as fast as she could. She no longer knew what she ought to do. Her 
thoughts were confused. 

Philippe watched her with brooding attentiveness in his eyes. This 
woman was not of a common kind. No tcars, no shouts; she did not even 
tremble. She was still dcfying him, yct he was the offended one. She had 
forced his hand, humiliated him as no man can bcar to bc without wishing 
the other’s death. A gentleman can answer for such a slight with liis 
sword, a knave with his stick. But a woman? . . . What amends could 
one demand of these slipperv, spineless, hypocritical creaturcs, whose 
touch was like that of venomous beasts, and who entanglcd you so 
cunningly in their words that you found yoursclf gulled . . . and in the 
wrong, to boot? 

He gripped her arm with the gesture of a wicked jailer and led her back 
to the chäteau. 

As they were mounting the great staircase, she saw him rcach out for 
the long dog-whip that was fastened to the wall. 
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“Philippe,” she said, “let’s part here. You are drunk, 1 belicve. Why 
quarrelanymore? Tomorrow . . 

“Oh no!” he said sarcastically. “Am I not under Obligation to fulfil my 
conjugal duty? But, before that, I want to chastise you a little to make you 
lose your taste for blackmail. Do not forget, Madame, that I am your 
master and that I have every power over you.” 

She wanted to escape, but he held her back and lashcd her, as he would 
have lashed a recalcitrant hound. Angelique gave a scream more of 
indignadon than of pain. 

“Phüippe, you are mad!” 

“You will ask my pardon!” he said, through clenched teeth. “You’ll 
ask my pardon for what you have done!” 

“No!” 

He pushed her into the room, closed the door behind them and began 
to strike her with his whip. He knew how to handle it. His office of 
Master of the Wolf-Hunt was not undeserved. 

Angelique had put her arms before her face to protect herseif. She 
recoiled to the wall and tumed round with an instinctive gesture. Each 
stroke made her quiver and she bit her lip so as not to utter a groan. 
Howcver, she suddenly cried out: 

“Enough, Philippe, enough! . . . I ask your pardon.” 

As he stopped, surprised by his easy victory, she repeated: 

“Ido ask your pardon. . . . It’s true, I’ve behaved badly towards you.” 

Irrcsolutely, he stood motionless. She was still flouting him, balking his 
rage with a deceptive humility. Cringing bitches, all of them! Over- 
wcening in victory, crouching under the lash! But in Angelique’s voice 
there had been something sincere which troubled him. Could it be that 
she was not like the others, and that the memory engraved in his mind of 
the little ‘Baroness of the Doleful Dress’ was not just a mere semblance? 

In the semi-darkness, where the light of the moon contended with the 
glow of the torches, the sight of those bruised, white shoulders, that 
fragile neck, that forehead buried against the wall Uke that of a penitent 
child, aroused in him a violent but unfamiliar desire, such as no woman 
had ever arouscd in him. It was not just blind and bestial lust. There was 
about it a somcwhat mysterious, almost sweet and gentle allure. 

Short of breath, he flung his whip away, then tossed off his doublet and 
wig. 

Angelique saw him with alarm suddenly half undressed and disarmed, 
straight as an archangel in the darkness, with his short fair hair, liis lace 
shirt open over his smooth, white ehest, his arms flung out in an undecided 
gesture. 
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He came towards her, seized her and clumsily buried his mouth in the 
buming hollow of her throat, on the very spot which still hurt Angelique 
as a result of his attack in the boat. Now it was her tum to feel bitterly 
furious. Moreover, though she was upright enough to admit her wrongs, 
she was too proud to be put, by the treatment just inflictcd upon her, into 
an amorous mood. 

She jerked away from the hands of her new husband: 

“Ohno! None ofthat!” 

Hearing this cry, Philippe went mad again. He stepped back, raised his 
fist and struck Angelique full in the face. 

She reeled; then, gripping with both hands the lapels of his shirt, she 
sent him crashing against the wall. For a second he remained dazed. In 
self-defence she had used the very motions of a tavem wench accustomed 
to dealing with drunks. 

He had never seen a lady of quality defend herseif in this way. It struck 
him as both very funny and exasperating. Did she imagine he was going 
togivein? . . . 

He ground his tceth, then suddenly bounded forward with crafty 
suppleness, seized her by the neck and savagely knockcd her head against 
the wall. 

Under the shock, Angelique half lost consciousness and slid to the 
ground. She struggled in order not to faint. A certainty had just come 
over her: at ‘The Red Mask’ it was Philippe—she was sure of it now— 
who had stunned her before the others had grabbed her in order to rapc 
her. 

The weight of his body flattened her against the icy stone floor. She feit 
like the prey of a frenzied wild bcast, a beast who, after relcasing her, was 
battering her relcntlcssly, savagely. An inhuman pain shot through her 
back. ... No woman could suffer this and not die. ... He was going 
to maim her, destroy her! . . . 

At last, unable to stand it, she uttered a heart-rending scrcam. 

“Mercy, Philippe, merey! . . .” 

He answered with a muffled, triumphant growl. At last she had 
scrcamed. At last he found again the only form of love that could content 
him, the devilish glec of pressing against him a prey taut with pain, a fear- 
maddened beseeching prey. His lust, heightened by hatred, made him 
tense as an iron rod. He crushed her with all his might. 

Whcn he released her at last, she was almost unconscious. 

He gazed at her, sprawling at his feet. 

She was not groaning any more, but was dimly trying to recover con¬ 
sciousness. She stirred a little on the floor, like a lovely, wounded bird. 
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Angllique opened her eyes. He touched her with the tip of his foot and 
said with a sneer: 

“Well, are you satisfied? Good night, Madame la Marquise du Plessis.” 

She heard him move away, knocking against the fumiture. Then he 
lefttheroom. 

For a long time she remained lying on the ground, despite the cold 
which hit into her bare flesh. 

She feit wounded to the marrow, and her throat contracted in a childish 
dcsire to weep. Despite herseif, the memory of her first wedding, under 
the sky of Toulouse, came back to haunt her. She saw herseif lying inert, 
light-headed and heavy-limbed from a fatigue she had known for the first 
time. Over her bed leaned the figure of the great Joffrey de Peyrac. 

“Poor little hurt thing!” he had said. 

But his voice rang with no pity. And suddenly he had begun to laugh, 
the triumphant, exultant laugh of the man who was the first to sct his seal 
on the flesh of a beloved companion. 

‘That’s why I love him, too f she had thought at the time. ‘Because he is 
Man incamate. What does his ravaged face matter! He has the strength 
and the intelligence, the virility, the subtle intransigence of conquerors— 
and simplicity, in short all that goes to make a Man, the first of all beings, 
the master of creation. . . / 

And that was the man she had lost, lost now for the second time! For 
she dimly feit that Joffrey de Peyrac’s spirit was repudiating her. Had she 
not just been unfaithful to him? 

She began to think of death, of the little pool under the water-lilies. 
Then she remcmbcred what Desgrez had said to her: 

“Avoid stirring up the ashes that were scattered to the four winds . . . 
for whenever you think of them, you’ll feel a longing for death . . . and I 
shan’t always be there. . . .” 

So, on account of Desgrez, on account of her friend the policeman, the 
Marquise of the Angels once again brushed aside the temptation of despair. 
She did not want to disappoint Desgrez. 

Getting up, she dragged herseif to the door, pushed the bolts home, then 
slumped down in a heap on the bed. It was better not to think too much. 
Bcsides, hadn’t Molines wamed her: “It may be that you’ll lose the first 
round. . . 

Fever throbbed in her temples, and she did not know how to soothe the 
burning aches in her body. 

In the moonlight there appeared the light phantom of the Gutter-Poet 
with his pointed hat and his pale hair. She called to him. But he was 
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already fading away. She thought she heard Sorbonne bark and Desgrez’s 
Step receding in the distance. . . . 

Desgrez, the Gutter-Poet—she mixed them up a little in her mind, the 
hunter and the hunted; both were the sons of Paris; both were wags and 
cynics, who studded their low slang with Latin. But however much she 
clamoured for their presence, they were fading, losing all reality. They 
nolonger were partof her life. A page had tumed. She was parted from 
them for good. 

Angelique woke with a Start. 

She listened. The silence of the forest of Nieul surrounded the white 
castle. In one of the rooms the handsome torturer must be snoring, dazed 
with wine. An owl hooted, and its muted call brought with it all the 
poetry of the night and the woods. 

The young woman feit a great calm. She tumed over on her pillow and 
resolutely tried to sleep. 

She had lost the first round, but all the same she was the Marquise du 
Plessis-Belliere. 

The moming, however, brought her a fresh disappointment. As she 
was coming downstairs, having attendcd to her toilet hersclf in order to 
avoid Javotte’s inquisitiveness, and after smcaring her face with ccruse 
white and powder in order to conceal the morc obvious bruises, she 
leamed that her husband had returned to Paris at dawn. Or rather to 
Versailles, whcre the Court was foregathered for the last fcstivities before 
the summer campaigns. 

Angeliquc’s blood boiled. Did Philippe imagine that his wife would 
consent to being buried in the provinces while fetes were in progress at 
Versailles? . . . 

Four hours later, a carriage drawn by six galloping horscs hurtleda long 
the bumpy roads of Poitou. 

Angelique, stiff and aching but with adamant will-powcr, was return- 
ing to Paris, too. Not daring to face Molincs's sharp-eyed glanccs, she had 
left him a note in which she commended her childrcn to his care. With 
Barbe, the nursc, their grandfather and the Steward, Florimond and 
Cantor would have all their hearts* desires. She could set out with her 
mind at rest. 

In Paris she asked Ninon de Lenclos to lodge her. Ninon for the last 
three months had been faithful to the love she feit for the Duc de Gassern- 
pierre. The Duc having gone to Court for a week, Angelique found the 
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seclusion she desired at her friend’s house. She spent forty-eight hours 
lying in Ninon’s bed, with a poultice of Peruvian balsam on her face, two 
alum compresscs on her eyelids, her body rubbed with oils and various 
creams. 

She had ascribed the blame for the numerous cuts and bruises which 
marred her face and shoulders to an unfortunate accident to her coach. 
The courtesan’s tact was such that Angelique herseif never knew whether 
or not she had bclieved her. 

Ninon spoke to her in very natural terms of Philippe, of whom she had 
caught a glimpse on his retum, on his way to Versailles. A most delightful 
Programme of entertainments had bcen planned for the Court season: 
ring-tilting, ballets, comedies, fireworks and other most amusing in- 
ventions. The city rang with the chatter of those who had been invited 
and with the teeth-gnashings of those who had not. 

Sitting at Angelique’s bedside, Ninon talked endlessly so that her patient 
miglit not feel tempted to speak, for she needcd complete quiet in order to 
restore her lily-and-rose complcxion. Ninon said that she had no regrets 
at not knowing Versailles, whcre her reputation barred her admittance. 
Her domain was elscwherc, in this little mansion in the Marais district, 
where she was truly a queen and not a follower. She was quite contcnt to 
know that, when talking of one or another incidcnt in the alcoves or at 
Court, the King would sometimcs ask: “And what does the lovely Ninon 
say about it?” 

“When you are bcing feted at Versailles, will you forget me, my dear?” 
she askcd. 

Angelique, under her poultices, shook her head. 


CHAPTER 82 


On the twenty-first ofJune i 666, the Marquise du Plessis-Belliere 
set out for Versailles. She had no invitation, but, to make up for it, she was 
endowed with a boldness second to nonc. 

Her carriage, lined with green velvet inside and out, with gold braids 
and fringes, the body and wheels gilded all over, was drawn by two big, 
dapplcd horses. 

Angelique was wearing a sage-green brocade dress with a big silver 
flower-design and, by way of jeweüery, a magnificcnt necklace of several 
rows of pearls. 

Her hair, dressed by Binet, was also adorned with pearls and with two 
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immaculate dainty feathers like a film of snow. Her face, very carefully 
made-up but without exaggeradon, no longer showed a trace of the 
violence she had been subjected to a few days before. All that remained 
was a blue mark on her temple, which Ninon had concealed with a heart- 
shaped taffeta patch. With another, smaller beauüy spot at the comer of 
her lip, Angelique looked perfect. » 

She put on her Vendome gloves, opened her hand-painted fan and, 
leaning out of the carriage-window, cried: 

“To Versailles, coachman!” 

Anxiety and joy made her so nervous that she had taken Javotte with 
her so as to be able to chat during the joumey. 

“We are going to Versailles, Javotte!“ she kept repeating to the 
young girl, who sat facing her in a muslin bonnet and an embroidered 
apron. 

“Oh! I’ve been there before, Madame. With the galley of Saint-Cloud, 
onaSunday . . . to see the King at suppcr.” 

“That’s not the same thing, Javotte. You cannot widerstand.” 

The joumey seemed interminable to her. The road was bad, decply 
rutted by the procession of two thousand Wagons which passcd over it 
every day in both directions, transporting stones and plaster for $he build- 
ingofthepalace. 

“We shouldnt have taken this road, Madame,” Javotte was saying, 
“but gone by way of Saint-Cloud.” 

“No, that would have taken too long.” 

Every few momcnts, Angelique put her head out of the window at the 
risk of destroying Binet’s artisdc construction and getting hcrsclf splashed 
with mud. 

“Hurry, coachman, for heavens sakc! Your horses are like snails.” 

But she already saw looming on the horizon a high, rosy cliff flashing 
with sparks and which seemed to glistcn with all the sunbeams of the 
spring moming. 

“What is that, coachman?” 

“That is Versailles, Madame.” 

A line of newly-plantcd trees shaded the far cnd of the avenue. At the 
approaches to the first gate, Angelique’s carriagc had to stop to give way 
to an equipage which was arriving at breakncck spced from the Saint- 
Cloud road. The red coach, drawn by six bays, was escorted by horse- 
men. It was said that it was the Petit Monsieur. The carriage of Madame 
followed with six white horses. 

Angelique ordered her carriagc to drive in after them. She no longer 
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believed in unlucky encountcrs, in evil spdls. She was walking on air, 
enjoying a kind of immunity. A certainty, stronger than all fears, assured 
her that her hour of triumph was near. 

She waited, however, until the hubbub caused by the arrival of those 
two great personages had subsided a little. Then she alighted from the 
carriage and proceeded towards the marble courtyard. 

Flipot, in the du Plessis household livery—blue and jonquil—held the 
train of her mantle. 

“Dont wipe your nose on your sleeve,“ she told him. “Dont forget 
that we are at Versailles.“ 

“Yes, Marquise,“ sighcd the former ragamuffin from the Court of 
Miracles, as he looked all around him, gaping with admiration. 

Versailles had not yet the crushing majesty which was conferred on it by 
the two white wings addcd on by Mansard towards the end of the reign of 
Louis XIV. It was a fairyland palace, rising on a slender knoll with its gay 
pink and poppy-red architecture, its wrought-iron balconies, its high, 
bright chimneys. The pinnacles, ridge omaments, leads and chimney-pots 
of its roofs were entirely gildcd with gold-foil, and sparkled hke the jeweis 
that adom a precious casket. The new slate, according to whether its 
angles reflected light or shade, had a black velvety depth or the sparkle of 
silver, and the sharp outlines of the roofs secmed to melt into the azure of 
the sky. 

There was a great bustle all around the chäteau, for the multi-coloured 
liveries of the footmen and lackeys mingled with the dark smocks of the 
workmen who were coming and going with their wheelbarrows and 
tools. The singing noise of chiscls hammering on stone answered the 
drums and fifes of a Company of musketeers who were parading in the 
centre of the great court. 

Angclique saw no familiär faces as she gazed around her. Finally she 
walkcd into the chäteau through a door in the left wing, where there 
secmed to be much coming and going. A vast coloured marble staircase 
led her into a large room crammed with a throng of rather plainly- 
dressed pcople who looked at her with astonishment. She made inquiries 
and was told that she was in the Guards* room. Every Monday, petitioners 
caine hcre to hand in their requests or seek a reply to their prcceding ones. 
At the back of the room, above the fire-place, a gold and silver-gilt ship 
representcd the person of the King, but it was hoped that His Majesty 
would makc a personal appearance, as he sometimes did. 

Angclique, with her plumes and her pagc, feit out of place among these 
old troopers, these widows and orphans. She was about to withdraw 
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when she noticed Madame Scarron. She flung her arms around her neck, 
delighted at last to meet a familiär face. 

“I am looking for the Court,” she said, “my husband must be at the 
King’s levee and I want to join him.” 

Madame Scarron, more impoverished and unassuming than ever, 
seemed ill-chosen at first sight to inform her of the courtiers* whereabouts. 
But, after haunting for so long the royal ante-rooms in her quest for a 
pension, the young woman was actually better acquainted with the 
detailed time-table of the Court than the Court gazetteer Loret himself, 
whose task it was to record their doings hour by hour. 

Very obligingly, Madame Scarron led Angelique to another door, which 
opened on to a kind of vast balcony, beyond which the gardens could be 
glimpsed. 

“I believe the King’s levee is over,” she said. “He has just gone into his 
cabinet, where he will converse for a few moments with the Princesses of 
the blood. Aftcrwards he will go down into the gardens, unless he comes 
here first. In any case, the best course for you to take is to follow this open 
gallery. At the very end, on your right, you will find the ante-room 
which leads into the King’s cabinet. Everybody will be there at this hour. 
You will find your husband without difficulty.” 

Angelique darted a glance at the long balcony, where she saw only 
some Swiss guards. 

“I am dying of fear,“ she said. “Won't you come with me?“ 

“Oh! my dear, how could I?“ Fran^oise stammered aghast, glancing 
with embarrassmcnt at her shabby outfit. 

Only then did Angelique realise the contrast betwcen their dresses. 

“Why are you here as a petitioner? Havc you still got money worrics?” 

“More than ever, alas! The Queen Mothcr’s death resulted in my 
pension being supprcssed. I’ve come in the hope of getting it restored. 
Monsieur d’Albret has promised me his support.” 

“I do hope you’ll succeed. I am so very sorry. . . 

Madame Scarron smiled very sweetly and stroked her chcek. 

“You mustn’t be. It would be a pity. You look so happy! Bcsides,you 
deserve your happiness, my dear. I am delighted to sce you looking so 
beautiful. The King is very sensitive to bcauty. I have no doubt that he 
will be charmed by you.” 

‘I am beginning to have my doubts/ thought Angelique, whose heart 
started to beat a wild tattoo. The magnificent setting of Versailles spurred 
her to carry her boldness to its limit. She was mad, of course. But never 
mind! She was not going to act like the runner who breaks down a few 
yards from his goal. . . . 
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Smiling at Madame Scarron, she plunged into the gallery, walking so 
fast that Flipot panted behind her. When she had got half-way, a group 
appeared at the other end. Even at that distance, Ang£lique had no trouble 
in distinguishing, walkrng in the centre of the courtiers, the majestic 
figureof the King. 

His stature heightened by his red heels and his abundant wig, Louis XIV 
stood out from the others by his admirable bearing. Moreover, none 
knew better than he how to use those tall canes for which he had set the 
fashion, and which had hitherto been reserved for the old and disabled. 
He tumed these canes into instruments of self-assurance, of beautiful 
postures and even, in his own case, of allurement. 

So he advanced, leaning on his ebony cane with its gold pommel, ex- 
changing playful words with the two Princesses who were at his sides: 
Henriette of England and the young Duchesse d’Enghien. Today the 
official favourite, Louise de La Valhere, did not take part in the promenade. 
The poor girl was becoming less and less decorative. On these beautiful 
momings Versailles, bursting with all its splendours, seemed to stress the 
pallor and emaciation of Mademoiselle de La Valhere. It was as well that 
she stayed in her retreat, where the King would presently go to sce her and 
inquire after her health. 

The moming was really lovely and Versailles marvellous. But wasn’t 
that the goddess of spring herseif who was coming towards the sovereign 
in the shape of an unknown woman? . . . The sunshine spread a halo 
around her, and her jeweis were dripping down to her waist like pearls of 
dew. . . . 

Angehque had realised immediately that if she tumed back now, she 
would cover herseif with ridicule. So she continued to advance, but ever 
morc slowly, with that stränge Sensation of helplessness and fatality which 
one sometimes has in a dream. In the surrounding haze she no longer saw 
anyonc but the King. She looked at him fixedly, as if drawn by a magnet. 
Had she wanted to drop her eyes, she could not have done it. She was 
now as closc to him as she had once been in the gloomy room at the 
Louvre when she had faccd up to him, and everything went blank for her 
except that terrible memory. 

She was not even conscious of the spectacle she offered, alone in the 
middle of this sun-bathed gallery in her magnificent attire and her radiant, 
full-blown bcauty. 

Louis XTV had stopped, and so had the courtiers behind him. Lauzun, 
who had rccognised Angehque, bit his lips and concealed himself behind 
the others, jubilantly. They were about to witness something surprising! 
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Very courteously, the King dofFed his hat trimmed with ficry plumes. 
He was easily moved by the beauty of women, and the calm boldness with 
which this one was gazing at him with her emerald eyes, far from dis- 
pleasing him, completely charmed him. Who was she? . . . How had 
he failedto notice her before? . . . 

Meanwhile, obeying an unconscious reflex, Angelique dropped a deep 
curtsy. Now, half kneeling, she would have wished never to rise again. 
She straightened up, however, her eyes irresistibly drawn to the King’s 
face. Despite herseif, she was gazing at him provocatively. 

The King was astounded. There was something unusual in the attitude 
of this stränge woman and also in the surprised silence of the courtiers. 
He glanced aronnd him, his brow slightly knit. 

Angelique thought she was going to swoon. Her hands bcgan to 
tremble in the folds of her dress. She was drained of all strcngth, she was 
lost. 

It was then that someone’s fingers took hcrs, grippcd them so hard she 
could have screamcd, and Philippe’s voicc said very calmly: 

“Sire, may Your Majesty grant me the honour of presenting to him my 
wife, the Marquise du Plcssis-Bellierc.” 

“Your wife, Marquis?“ said the King. “This is surprising news. I heard 
some mention of the matter, but was expecting that you would come to 
inform me of it yourself.” 

“Sire, it had not seemed necessary to me to inform Your Majesty of 
such a trifle.” 

“A trifle? A marriage! Take care, Marquis, lest Monsieur Bossuet hear 
you! . . . And these ladics! By Saint Louis, even after all the time 
fve known you, I still wonder at times what stuff you are made of. 
Do you know that your discrction towards me amounts almost to in- 
solence? . . 

“Sire, I am distressed that Your Majesty should thus interpret my 
silence. It was such an unimportant matter!” 

“Be silent, sir. Your lack of feeling is beyond limit, and I shall not 
permit you to indulge in such vile specch before this charming person, 
your wife. Upon my Word, you are just a hard-bitten soldicr. Madame, 
what do you think of your husband?” 

“I shall try to make do with him, Sire,“ answered Angelique, who had 
recovered during this dialogue. 

The King smiled. 

“You are a sensible woman. And a most beautiful one, moreover. The 
two don’t always keep Company! Marquis, I forgive you on account of 
your excellent choice . . . and her lovely eyes. Green eyes . . . a rare 
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colour which I havc not often had an opportunity to admire. Women 
with green eyes are . . .” 

He broke ofF, mused for a moment, while attentively scanning Angel- 
ique's face. Then his smile faded, and the monarch’s whole figure seemed 
to become transfixed as if struck by lightning. Before the eyes of the 
courtiers, first perplexed then frightened, Louis XIV was growing pale. 
The phenomenon coidd not escape anyone, for the King had a ruddy 
complexion and his surgeon frequently had to bleed him. Now, how- 
ever, within a few seconds, he became as white as his shirt-ruffle, although 
not a feature stirred in his face. 

Angelique, distraught, looked at him again and defiantly, despite 
herseif, as guilty children sometimes look at the person who will mete out 
punishment to them. 

“Are you not a native of the south, Madame?” the King asked abruptly. 
“From Toulouse?” 

“No, Sire, my wife is a native of Poitou,” Philippe said promptly. 
“Her father is the Baron de Sanc6 de Monteloup, whose cstates are in the 
neighbourhood of Niort.” 

“Oh! Sire, to confuse a Poitevine with a Southern lady!” exclaimed 
Athenais de Montespan, bursting into her lovely laughter. “You, Sire!...” 

The beautiful Athenais already feit firmly enough in favour not to 
shrink from an audacious remark of this kind. It helpcd to dispel the 
embarrassment. The King recovered his natural colour. Always in 
control of himself, he cast an amused glance at Athenais. 

“It is true that the ladies of Poitou have very great charm,” he sighcd. 
“But take care, Madame, lest Monsieur de Montespan be obligcd to 
compare himself with all the Gascons of Versailles. Thcy might wish to 
avengc the insult to their women.” 

“Is it an insult, Sire? If so, it is quite unintcntional. I only mcant that 
though the charms of both races are alike in quality, thcy are not likely to 
bc confuscd. May Your Majesty pardon my humble remark.” 

The smile in the big blue eyes was nothing less than contrite, but it was 
ccrtainly irrcsistiblc. 

“I have known Madame du Plessis for many ycars,” Madame de 
Montespan continued. “We were brought up together. Her family is 
related to mine. . . .” 

Angelique promised hersclf never to forget her debt to Madame de 
Montespan. Whatever the motives which actuated the beautiful Athenais, 
she had none the less saved her friend. 

The King bowed again, with an appeased smile, before Angelique du 
Plessis. 
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“Very well! . . . Versailles is happy to receive you, Madame. Be 
welcome.” 

In a lower tone, he added: 

“We are glad to see you again.” 

Angelique then understood that he had recognised her, but that he was 
accepting her and wanted to blot out the past. 

For the last time, the fire of a stäke seemed to flare up between them. 
Prostrated in a deep curtsy, the young woman feit a flood of tears swelling 
her eyelids. 

Thank heaven, the King had resumed his walk. She was able to rise, 
furtively wipe her eyes and cast a somewhat constraincd glance in 
Philippe’s direction. 

“How can I thank you, Philippe? . . 

“Thank me!” he gnashed under his breath, his jaw tense with anger. 
“Why, I was defending my name from ridicule and disgrace! . . . You 
are my wife, hang it! I beg you to remember it henceforward. ... To 
arrive at Versailles in this manner! Without an invitation! Withoutbeing 
presented! . . . And you were staring at the King with such insolence! 
. . . Will nothing ever crush your infernal cheek! I should have killed 
you the other night.” 

“Oh, please, Philippe, don’t spoil this lovely day!” 

In the wake of the other courtiers, they had arrived in the gardens. The 
blue shimmer of the sky merging with that of the playing fountains, the 
sparkle of the sunshine gleaming on the smooth surface of the great ponds 
of the first terrace, dazzled Angelique. 

She thought she was walking in the midst of a paradise where all was 
light and orderly as in the Elysian Fields. 

From the top of the Steps which towered over a pond shaped likc a 
rounded pyramid, she could see the pattern of the rows of tall trees 
surrounded by a garland of white marble statues. The flower-beds 
scattered their scintillating carpets over the park all the way to the horizon. 

With her hands clasped before her lips in a gesture of childish fervour, 
Angelique remained motionless, gripped with an ecstasy in which the 
enthusiasm of her dreams minglcd with genuine admiration. 

A light brecze stirred the white feathers of her coiffurc against her brow. 

At the bottom of the flight of stairs, the King’s carriage had lumc to a 
halt. But just as he was about to Step into it, he turned back and mounted 
the Steps again. Angelique suddenly found him at her side. ye was alonc 
beside her, for, with an imperceptible gesture, he had motioned his 
entourage to keep at a distance. 
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“You are admiring Versailles, Madame?” he asked. 

Angelique dropped a curtsy and replied very gracefully: 

“Sire, I thank Your Majesty for having placed so much beauty before 
the Ly es of your subjects. History will owe you a debt of gratitude.” 

Louis XIV remained silent for a moment. 

“You are happy?” he asked at last. 

Angelique turned her eyes away and, in the sun and the breeze, she 
suddenly feit younger, just like a young girl who had known no grief or 
anguish. 

“How can one fail to be happy at Versailles?” she murmured. 

“Don’t weep any more, then,” said the King. “And give me the pleasure 
of accompanying me on my promenade. I want to show you the park.” 

Angelique put her hand into that of Louis XIV. With him she 
descended the Steps of the pond of Latone; the courtiers bowed as they 
passed. 

When she had sat down next to Atheriais de Montespan, fadng the two 
Princesses and His Majesty, she caught a glimpse of her husband’s face. 

Philippe was looking at her with an enigmatic expression which was 
not lacking in interest. Was he beginning to realise that he had married a 
real phenomenon? 

Angelique could have floated, she feit so light. The future, to her eyes, 
was as blue as the horizon. She was saying to herseif that her sons would 
never again know poverty. They would be brought up at the Academy 
of Mont-Pamasse and would become gentlemen. Angelique herseif 
would be one of the most feted women at Court. 

And, since the King had expressed this wish, she would try to erase from 
her heart all traces of bittemess. Deep in her heart, Angelique knew that 
the flame of the love which had consumcd her, that dreadful flame which 
had also consumcd her love, would never die out. It would last all her life. 
The woman Voisin had said so. 

But fate, which is not unjust, wanted Angelique to rest for a while on 
the cnchanted knoll, in order to gather fresh strength in the intoxication 
of her succcss and the triumph of her beauty. 

Later, she would rcturn to the path of her adventurous life. But today 
she no longcr had any fears. She was at Versailles! 
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